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OF FATHER BROWN 




WALDO AND MILDRED D’AVIGDOR 


THE INNOCENCE OF FATHER BROWN 


I 

THE BLUE CROSS 

Between the silver ribbon of morning and the green glittering ribbon of 
sea, the boat touched Harwich and let loose a swarm of folk like flies, 
among whom the man we must follow was by no means conspicuous 
—^nor wished to be. There was nothing notable about him, except a slight 
contrast between the holiday gaiety of his clotlies and the official gravity 
of his face. His clothes included a slight, pale grey jacket, a white waist¬ 
coat, and a silver straw hat with a grey^blue ribbon. His lean face was 
dark by contrast, and ended in a curt black beard that looked Spariish and 
suggested an Elizabethan ruff. He was smoking a cigarette with the 
seriousness of an idler. There was nothing about him to indicate the fact 
chat the grey jacket covered a loaded revolver, that the white waistcoat 
covered a police card, or that the straw hat covered one of the most 
powerful intellects in Europe. For this was Valentin himself, the head of 
the Paris police and the most famous investigator of the world; and he wav 
coming from Brussels to London to make the greatest arrest of the 
century. 

Flambeau was in England. The police of three countries had tracked 
the great criminal at last from Ghent to Brussels, from Brussels to the 
Hook of Holland; and it was conjectured that he would take some advan¬ 
tage of the unfamiliarity and confusion of the Eucharistic Congress, then 
taking place in London. Probably he would travel as some minor clerk 
or secretary connected with it; but, of course, Valentin could not be 
certain; nobody could be certain about Flambeau. 

It is many years now since this colossus of crime suddenly ceased keep¬ 
ing the world in a turmoil; and when he ceased, as they said after the 
death of Roland, there was a great quiet upon the earth. But in his best 
days (I mean, of course, his worst) Flambeau was a figure as statuesque 
and international as the Kaiser. Almost every morning the daily paper 
aimounced that he had escaped the consequences of one cxtraorchnary 
crime by committing another. He was a Gascon of gigantic stature and 
bodily daring; and the wildest tales were told of his outbursts of athletic 
humour, how he turned the juge d*instruction upside down and stood him 
on his head, to clear his niind how he ran down the Rue dc Rivoli 
mth a policeman under each arm. It is due to him to say that his fantastic 
physical strength was generally employed in such bloodless though undig- 

o 
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nified scenes; his real crimes were chiefly those of ingenioi^ and whol^e 
robhery. But each of his thefts was almost a new sin, and would make a 
stors’ by itself It was he who ran the great Tyrolean Dai^ Company m 
London, with no dairies, no cows, no carts, no milk, but with some 
thousand subscribers. These he sersxd by the simple operation of movmg 
the httle milk-cans outside people’s doors to the doors of Im own cus¬ 
tomers It was he who had kept up an unaccountable and close corr«- 
pondence sshth a voung lady whose whole letter-bag was mtercepted, by 
the extraordinary tnck of photographing his messages mfimtesimally 
small upon the slides of a microscope. A sweeping simplicity, howewr, 
marked many of his experiments. It is said he once repainted all the 
numbers in a street in the dead of night merely to divert one traveller mto 
a trap It is quite certain that he invented a portable pillar-box, which he 
put up at comers in quiet suburbs on the chance of strangers dropping 
postal orders into it. Lastly he was known to be a startling acrobat; despite 
Hs huge figure, he could leap like a grasshopper and melt mto the tree- 
tops like a monkey. Hence the great Valentin, when he set out to find 
Flambeau, w^as perfeedy well aware that his adventures would not end 

when be had found him. , . » . i 

But how was he to find him? On this the great Valentm s ideas were 

still in process of setdement. i • rj* 

There "was one thing which Flambeau, with all his dexterity^or cmgiiise, 
could not cover, and that w^as his singular height. If Valentin s 
had caught a tall apple-woman, a tall grenadier, or even a tolerably m 
duchess, he might have arrested them on the spot. But all along his train 
there w^as nobody that could be a disguised Flambeau, any more than a cat 
could be a disguised giraffe. About the people on the boat he had already 
satisfied himself; and the people picked up at Harwich or on the jo^cy 
hmited themselves with certainty to six. There was a short railway 
official travelling up to the terminus, three fairly short market-gardeners 
picked up t^ o stations afterw ards, one very short wddow lady going up 
from a small Essex town, and a very short Roman Catholic priest gon^ 
up from a small Essex viDage. When it came to the last case, Valentin 
gave it up and almost laughed. The httle priest was so much the essence 
c £those Eastern flats: he had a face as round and dull as a Norfolk dump¬ 
ling; he had eyes as empty as the North Sea; he had several browm-papCT 
parcek which he was quite incapable of collecting. The Eucharistic 
Congress had doubtless sucked out of their local stagnation many sueffi 
creatures, blind and helpless, like moles disinterred. Vdentin was a sceptic 
in the severe style of France, and could have no love for priests. But he 
could have pity for them, and this one might have provoked pity in any¬ 
body. He had a large, shabby umbrella, which constandy fell on the floor. 
He did not seem to know which was the right end of his return ticket. 
He explained wnth a moon-calf simpHcity to everybody in the carriage 
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that he had to be careful, because he had something made of re J sUver 
‘‘4th blue stones” in one of his brown-paper parcels. His quaint blendmg 
nf Pssex flatness with saindy simphcity continuously amused the French¬ 
man till the priest arrived (somehow) at Stratford witf all his parcels and 
r^e back L his umbrella. When he did the last, Valenm even had the 
Zdnature to warn him not to take care of the silver by tellrng everybody 
about it. But to whomever he talked, Valentm kept his eye open for 
someone else; he looked out steadily for anyone, rich or poor, male or 
female, who was well up to six feet; for Flambeau was four mches 


above it. ^ • i 

He alighted at Liverpool Street, however, quite consaeritiously secure 

that he had not missed the criminal so far. He then went to Scotland Yard 
to regularize his position and arrange for help in case of need; he then ht 
another cigarette and went for a long stroll in the streets of London. As he 
was walking in the streets and squares beyond Victoria, he paused sud¬ 
denly and stood. It was a quaint, quiet square, very typical of London, fuU 
of an accidental stillness. The tall, flat houses round looked at once pros¬ 
perous and uninhabited; the square of shrubbery in the centre looked as 
deserted as a green Pacific islet. One of the four sides was much higher 
rbau the rest, like a dais; and the line of this side was broken by one of 
London s adorable accidents—a restaurant that looked as if it had strayed 
from Soho. It was an unreasonably attractive object, with dwarf plants in 
pots and long, striped blinds of lemon yellow and white. It stood 
specially high above the street, and in the usual patchwork way of 
London, a flight of steps from the street ran up to meet the front door 
almost as a fire-escape might run up to a first-floor window. Valentin 
stood and smoked in front of the yellow-white blinds and considered 
them long. 

The most incredible thing about miracles is that they happen. A few 
clouds in heaven do come together into the staring shape of one human 
eye. A tree does stand up in the landscape of a doubtful journey in the 
exact and elaborate shape of a note of interrogation. I have seen both 
these things myself within the last few days. Nelson does die in the 
instant of victory; and a man named WilUams does quite accidentally 
murder a man named Williamson; it sounds like a sort of infanticide. 
In short, there is in life an element of elfin coincidence which people 
reckoning on the prosaic may perpetually miss. As it has been well 
expressed in the paradox of Poe, vrisdom should reckon on the unfore¬ 
seen. 

Aristide Valentin was imfathomably French; and the French intelligence 
IS intelligence specially and solely. He was not “a thinking machine”; for 
that is a brainless phrase of modem fatalism and materialism. A machine 
only is a machine because it cannot think. But he was a thinking man, 
and a plain man at the same time. All his wonderful successes, that looked 
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like conjuring, had been gained by plodding logic, by clear and common¬ 
place French thought. The French electrify the world not by starang any 
paradox, thev electrify^ it by carr)^ing out a truism. They carry a tnmm 
so far—as in the French Revolution- But exacdy because Valentin under¬ 
stood reason, he understood die limits of reason. Only a man who knows 
nothing of motors talks of motoring without petrol; only a man who 
knows nothing of reason talks of reasoning without strong, undisputed 
first principles. Here he had no strong first principles. Flambeau had been 
missed at Harwich; and if he was in London at all, he might be anything 
from a tall tramp on Wimbledon Common to a tall toastmaster at the 
Hotel Metropole. In such a naked state of nescience, Valentin had a view 
and a method of his own. 

In such cases he reckoned on the unforeseen. In such cases, when he 
could not follow the train of the reasonable, he coldly and carefully fol¬ 
lowed the train of the unreasonable. Instead of going to the right places— 
banks, police-stations, rendezvous—^he sy'stematically went to the wrong 
places; knocked at every empty house, turned down every^ cul de sac, went 
up every lane blocked with rubbish, went round every'^ crescent that led 
him uselessly out of the way. He defended this crazy course quite logic¬ 
ally. He said iat if one had a clue this was the worst way; but if one had 
no clue at all it was the best, because there was just the chance that any 
oddity that caught the eye of the pursuer might be the same that had 
caught the eye of the pursued. Somewhere a man must begin, and it had 
better be just where another man might stop. Something about that 
flight of steps up to the shop, something about the quietude and quaintness 
of the restaurant, roused all the detective s rare romantic fancy and made 
him resolve to strike at random. He wxnt up the steps, and sitting down 
by the window, asked for a cup of black coffee. 

It was half-way through the morning, and he had not breakfasted; the 
slight litter of other breakfasts stood about on the table to remind him of 
his hunger; and adding a poached egg to his order, he proceeded musingly 
to shake some white sugar into his coffee, t h i n king all the time about 
Flambeau. He remembered how Flambeau had escaped, once by a pair of 
nail scissors, and once by a house on fire; once by having to pay for an 
unstamped letter, and once by getting people to look through a telesco^ 
at a comet that might destroy the world. He thought his detective brain 
as good as the criminal’s, w^ch was true. But he fully realized the dis¬ 
advantage. “The criminal is the creative artist; the detective only the 
critic,” he said with a sour smile, and lifted his coffee cup to his lips 
slowly, and put it down very quickly. He had put salt in it. 

He looked at the vessel from which the silvery powder had come; it was 
certainly a sugar-basin; as unmistakably meant for sugar as a champagne- 
botde for ch^pagne. He wondered why they should keep salt in it. He 
looked to see if there were anv more orthodox vessels Yes, there were 
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cellars and the salt m the the whole place appeared 

at that e«ly hour, d«e^ ,s[ed him to taste the sugar and see if it was 

^ r£'4re"l£ ho.d. The res^J. w. <he. dhe w.., 

ya^ sudden ly and woke up monung?" 
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* JSe waiwr, when hony .grew d---rn'I^X-- 

dn,t the and looked at it; he picked 

ri" £ r^u;dy^-ti nriTS hurrying away, 

S^ed the lugar^atin and then I ralt.oeUar; the propnetor abo 

Wdedffc irer teemed to grow inartietJate with » rmh^ordt. 

»T tnl^^ he stuttered eagerly. “1 zink it is those two clergymen. 

"‘^mTclergySrar'said the waiter, “that t^ew soup at the wJL” 
Sew so^Tthe ^alir’ repeated Valentin, feeling sure this must be 

*°™Y«?yS”™S^the attendant excitedly, and poinmg at the dark splash 

on ihe white paper; “threw it over there on the w^. 

Valentin looked his query at the proprietor, who came to his rescue 

hTSd, “it’s quite true, though I don’t suppose it 

were both very quiet, respectable people; one of them paid the bill and 
went out; the oler, who seemed a slower coach altogether was some 
minutes loi^r gettii^ his things together. But he went at l^t Only, 
the instant before he stepped into the street he dehberately picked up his 
cup, which he had only half emptied, and threw the soup slap on the 
wJl. I was in the back room myself, and so was the waiter; so 1 could 
only rush out in^Jame to find the wall splashed and the shop empty. It 
didn’t do any particular damage, but it was confounded cheek; and 
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tried to catch the men in the street. They were too far oflf though; I only 

noticed they went round the comer mto C^tairs Stteet. 

The detective was on his feet, hat settled and stick in hmd. He had 

already decided that in the universal darkness of ^ mind he could onl>- 
follow the first odd finger that pointed; and this ^ger was odd enough. 
Paying his bill and clashing the glass doors behind him. he was soon 

swinsiiis round into tlie other street. . 

It S^^fortunate that even in such fevered moments ^ eye was cool 

and quick. Something in a shop-firont went by him like a mere 

Si their names iid prices. In the two most prominent compaxmerm 
were two heaps, of oranges and of nuts respectively. On the heap of 
nuts lay a scrap of cardboard, on which was sratten m bold, blue chatt:, 
“Best mgerine oranges, two a penny.” On the orang^ 

looked at these two placards and fanaed he had met this 
form of humour before, and that somewhat recently. He iew the 
attention of the red-faced fruiterer, who was lookmg rather suUenly up 
and down the street, to this inaccuracy m his advertisemenB. 'ac 
fi^terer said nothing, but sharply put each c^d mto iB proper pka^ 
The detective, leaning elegantly on his walkmg-cane, continued to 
scrutinize the shop. At last he said; “Pray excuse my apparent irrelevanre, 
my good sir, but I should like to ask ^ou a quesuon m experimental 

psychology and the association of ideas.’ ’ 

^ The red-faced shopman regarded him wiA an eye of mpace; but he 
continued gaily, swinging his cane. “Why,” he pursued, why are two 
tickeB wrongly placed in a greengrocer’s shop like a shovel hat that h^ 
come to Lond^ for a holiday? Or, in case I do not make myself cl^, 
what is the mystical association which connecB the id^ of nuB 
as oranges with the idea of two clergymen one t^ ^d the o^ct short. 

The eyes of the tradesman stood out of his head like a snail s, he re^y 
seemed for an instant likely to fling himself upon the str^ger. At ^t 
he stammered angrily: “I don’t know what you ave to do wi* i^but 
if you’re one of their friends, you can teU em from me that I U knock 
their silly ’eads off, parsons or no parsons, if they upset my applw again. 
“Indeed?” asked the detective, with great sympathy. Did they upset 
1 

T)S^of’em did,” said the heated shopman; “rolled ’em ^ over the 
street. I’d ’ave caught the fool but for havin’ to pick ’em up. 

“Which way did these parsons go?” asked Valentin. 

“Up that second road on the left-hand side, and then across the square, 

said the other promptly. , -j 

“Thanks ” said Valendn, and vanished like a fairy. On the other side 
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ou arst 

tV'-'* -- 'it. 

Lic:xlle of the road that 


n^eVone or^mdrunk. He stood m me . 

' XtTo™ answerea .Sc man; 

of your men to come ^ ^ ponderous poheeman was moved to 
such contagiom ener^ ^ i^nuL and a half the French detecave w^ 

]S f ^ p-““' “ p*” 

*,” l«u. *e former, reith rmiling imporranee, “and what 
may-?” , ,, , „-.v i,:- “I’U tell you on the top of 

Valentin poinmd sudde^y1, 

WhL^’tSee sank panting on the top seats of die yeUow 
'"“Qdtf^t^'S^ed lir Waer placidly, “if we only had an idea of 

»r?ou going?” aaked the oth«, st^- 

• "“‘rherd-./rt& ”¥ 

& wm'io tL what he. ^P^ebrnd “m- 

^ » hlep onrV 

“Tte omnibua crawled up the northern roads for »>>« »e.^ 

perpetually feels that now at last he must have come to the 

Park. London died away in draggled taverns md dreary ^ 

then was unaccountably bom again in blazmg high streets ^d bla^ 
T*- -nYAc noccinO’ fhrouph thirteen separate vulgar cities all just 
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touching rarh other. But though the w^ter twilight was already threaten¬ 
ing the road ahead of them, the Parisian detective still sat silent and 
watchful, e^xmg the frontage of the streets that shd by on eidier side. 
By the time they had left Camden Town behind, the pohcemen were 
nearly asleep; at least, they gave something like a jump as Valentin leapt 
erect, struck a hand on each man s shoulder, and shouted to the driver 

to stop. 

They tumbled down the steps into the road without realizing why 
they had been dislodged; when they looked round for enlighte nm ent 
they found Valentin triumphantly pointing his finger towards a window 
on the left side of the roacL It was a large window, forming part of the 
long fr^ade of a gilt and palatial pubhe-bouse; it was the part reserved 
for respectable dining, and labelled Restaurant. This window, like all 
the rest along the frontage of the hotel, was of frosted and figured glass, 
but in the middle of it was a big, black smash, like a star in the ice. 
“Our cue at last,” cried Valentin, waving his stick; “the place with the 

brokai window.” 

“What window? What cue?” asked his principal assist^c Why, 
what proof is there that this has anything to do with them?” 

Valentin almost broke his bamboo stick with rage. 

“Proof!” he cried. “Good God! the man is looking for proof! Why, 

of course, the chances are twenty to one that it has nothing to do with 
them. But what else can we do? Don’t you see we must either follow 
one wild possibility or else go home to bed? He banged his way into 
chc restaurant, followed by his compamons, and they were soon seated 
at a late luncdieon at a litde table, and looki^ at the scar of smashed 
glass from the inside. Not that it was very informative to them even 

rhe u- 

“Got your window broken, I see,” said Valentin to the waiter, as he 
paid his bilL 

“Yes, sir,” answered the attendant, bending busily over the change, tt> 
which Valentin silendy added an enormous tip. The waiter straightened 
himself with mild but unmistakable animation. 

“Ah, yes, sir,” he said. “Very odd thing, that, sir. 

“Indeed? Tell us about it,” said the detective with careless curiosity. 
“Well, two gents in black came in,” said the waiter; “two of thc^ 
foreign parsons tha t are running about. They had a cheap and quiet 
litde lunch, and one of them paid for it and went out. The other was 
Just going out to join him when I looked at my change again and found 
he’d paid me more than three times too much. ‘Here,’ I pys to the chap 
who was nearly out of the door, ‘you’ve paid too much.’ ‘Oh, he says, 
very cool, ‘have we?* ‘Yes,’ I says, and picks up the bill to show him. 

W^ that was a knock-out.” 

“What do vou mean?” asked his interlocutor. 
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ever}T^^here and couldn’t see one; so he says, ‘Never mind; but if it 
should turn up, please post it to this address,’ and he left me the address 
and a shilling for my trouble. And sure enough, though I thought I’d 
looked eveiynvhere, I found he’d left a browm-paper parcel, so I posted 
it to the place he said. I can’t remember the address now; it was some¬ 
where in Westminster. But as the thing seemed so important, I thought 
perhaps the police had come about it.” 

“So they have,” said Valentin shortly. “Is Hampstead Heath near 

1 V’ 

acre? 

“Straight on for fifteen minutes,” said the woman, “and you’ll come 
right out on the open.” Valentin sprang out of the shop and began to 
run. The other detectives followed him at a reluctant trot. 

The street they threaded was so narrow and shut in by shadows that 
when they came out unexpectedly into the void common and vast sky 
they were startled to find the evening still so hght and clear. A perfect 
dome of peacock^reen sank into gold amid the blackening trees and the 
dark wolet distances. The glowing green tint was just deep enough to 
pick out in points of o^’stal one or tvjo stars. All that was left of the 
daylight lay in a golden glitter across the edge of Hampstead and that 
popular hollow which is called the Vale of Health. The holiday makers 
who roam this region had not wholly dispersed: a few couples sat shape¬ 
lessly on benches; and here and there a distant girl still shrieked in one of 
the swings. The glory of heaven deepened and darkened around the 
sublime vulgarit)* of man; and standing on the slope and looking across 
the valley, Valentin beheld the thing which he sought. 

Among the black and breaking groups in that distance was one 
especially black which did not break—a group of two figures clerically 
clad- Though they seemed as small as insects, Valentin could see wt 
one of them was much smaller than the other. Though the other had 
a student’s stoop and an inconspicuous manner, he could see that die man 
was well over six feet high. He shut his teeth and went forward, whirling 
his stick impatiently. By the time he had substantially diminished the 
distance and magnified the t\\^o black figures as in a vast microscope, he 
had perceived someth Lug else; something which starded him, and yet 
which he had somehow expected. Whoever was the tail priest, there 
could be no doubt about the identity of the short one. It was his fiiend 
of the Harwich train, the stumpy litde ewr^ of Essex whom he had 
warned about his bro^m-paper parcels. 

Now, so far as this went, everything fitted in finally and rationally 
enough. Valentin had learned by his inquiries that morning that a Father 
Brown from Essex was bringing up a silver cross vdth sapphires, a relic 
of considerable value, to show some of the foreign priests at the congress. 
This undoubtedly was the “silver wath blue stones”; and Father Brown 
undoubtedly was the httle greenhorn in the train. Now there was nothing 
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across the huge ^een ^ n^- wtm they were going; but 

conversauon, and perhap heights of the 

they were certainly gomg to the ^ ^be un- 

nJth. As diefr |^:iXr to clumps of trees 

dignified attitudes of the eer . ungainly ingenuities 

the hunters even came close jno ? dis^Sbed except the word 

.ail a^ fou “SSd:^r;mthiS“- of ^ and de»lam 
of a great dome of M ove loo ^ J „,g|,o,ed spot ™ 

sunset scene^. Under a tree m ^ 

an old ramshackle wooden seat. ^ clung to the 

serious speech together. The Sorgeom gte^n ^oU srih 

darkening horiton; but the dome ”e^U^emselv« mote and 

in deathly sdence, heard the words of the stt g p ts ^ 

After he had listened tor a minute and a halt, he was gnpp 
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devilish doubt. Perhaps he had dragged the n,vo English policemen to 
the wastes of a nocturnal heath on an errand no saner than seeking figs 
on thisdes. For the two priests were talking exaedy like pnests, piously, 
with learning and leisure, about the most aerial emgmas of theology. 
The little Essex priest spoke the more simply, with his round race turned 
to the strengthening stars; the other talked ^^ith his head bovred, as if he 
were not even worthy to look at them. But no more innocently clericd 
conversation could have been heard in any white Itahan cloister or blaci 

Spanish cathedraL ^ *' 

The first he heard was the tail of one of Father Brown s sentences. 

which ended: . . what they really meant in the Middle Ages by die 

heavens being incorruptible. 

The taller priest nodded his bowed head and said. 

“Ah, yes, these modem infidels appeal to their reason; but who can 

look at those miUions of worlds and not feel that there may wefl be 
wonderful universes above us where reason is utterly unreasonable?” 

“No,” said the other priest; “reason is alwap reasonable, even m the 
last lim’bo, in the lost borderland of things. I know that people charge 
the Church with lowering reason, but it is just the other way. 
on earth, the Church makes reason really supreme. Alone on earth, the 
Church affirms that God Himselt' is hound by reason. 

The other priest raised his austere face to the sp^gled sky and sard: 

“Yet who knows if in that infinite universe-?” 

“Only infinite physically,” said the little priest, turning sharply in his 

seat, “not infini te in the sense of escaping from the laws ot truth. 

Valentin behind his tree was tearing his finger-nails with silent fury. 
He seemed almost to hear the sniggers of the English detective whom 
he had brought so far on a fantastic guess only to listen to the me^ 
physical gossip of two mild old parsons. In his impatience he lost the 
equally elaborate answer of the tall cleric, and when he listened again tt 

was again Father Brown who was speaking; 

“Reason and justice grip the remotest and the loneliest star. Look at 

those stars. Don’t they look as if they were single diamonds and sapphira? 
Well, you can imagine any mad botany or geology' you please. iMm 
of forests of adamant with leaves of brilliants. ^ Think the moon is a bliB 
moon, a single elephantine sapphire. But don’t fancy that all that fiantk 
astronomy would make the smallest difference to the reason and Jusna 
of condua. On plains of opal, under chffs cut out of pearl, you wouM 

still find a nodee-board, ‘Thou shall not steal. 

Valentin was just in the art of rising from liis rigid and crouching 

atdtude and creeping away as softly as might be, felled by the one 
folly of his life. But something in the very silence ot the tall pnest m^ 
him stop imdl the latter spoke. When at last he did speak, he said simj^i 
his head bowed and his hands on his knees: 
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‘’X'S w ye. ben. ana wi.hou. changing by Ac toe., rf-ade 
bis atode or vote, to »ddei^^^ ^ jj 

tod P““j;„“PS’atodeXd°a..range molenee ro 

Si feifr i"HeieS 

„ tnm bi. head W *e ^r .«oo J he bad nor 

'“^'!^»id rSia;., m .he same low vote and in rhc .anae soil 

posture, “yes, I am Flambeau.” 

Then, after a pause, he said. 

“Come, will you ^ve me y^ble had an odd sound. 

SilS sutet'i^off all bn pinbeal prerenaion.. The grea. 
„*ber lew^d bn± in hi. .ear to' '3 p„la,e. You 

“ —’ “1, if yWeSre^simpleron: Shall 1 rell you why you 

The ^ rhnid eageme.. of “The Privare Secrerary : 

Are—^arc you sure?’ 

flambeau yelled with delight. »» u-,-ripfl “Yes vou 

KeaUy, yluYe a. good » a d^a« to, ^ he 

LinJ: y-’- 8»' 't' 

'*''^<Sof Se?^ed”over to the httle rustic priest with a sort 

interest 


fi 


li 


€t 


cc* 
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^^L^£d of it?” he asked. “Where 

you see, wiSh begm to suspect you, I thought of this poor chap s way 

me?” repeated the outlaw vdth increased intensity. 
“Did you really the gumption to suspect me just because I brought 

YOU Up to this bare part of the heath? , 

“No. no.” said Brown with an air of apology. You see, I suspected 
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you when we first met It’s t^t little bulge up the sleeve where yon 

^Sfpkmbeau, “did you ever hear of the spiked 

”^Oh one’s httle flock, you know!” said Fatlier Brown arcl^ his 
evebrosvs rather blauHy. “When I was a curate in Hartlepool. Aere 
were three of them with spiked bracelets. So. as I smpected you from 
the first, don’t you see, I made sure that the cross should go safe anyhow. 
I’m afraid I watched you, you know. So at last I saw you ^e tk 
parcels. Then, don’t you see, I changed them back again. And then 1 

left the right one behind.” , ^ , r i. 

“Left it behind?” repeated Flambeau, and for the first time there was 

another note in his voice beside his triumph. 

“Well, it was like this,” said the httle pnest, speakmg m the ^e ^ 

aflfected way. “I went back to that sweet-shop and | ^ ® 

parcel, and gave them a particular address if it turned up. Well. I 
I hadn’t; but ss-hen I went away again I did. So instead ofrun^g after 
me with that valuable parcel, they have sent it fl)Ti^ to a faend of ^ 
in Westminster.” Then he added rather sadly; I learnt Aat, too, fem 
a poor feUow in Hartlepool. He used to do it with handbags he stole at 
railwaY stations, but he’s in a monastery now. Oh, one gets to know 
vou know,” he added, rubbing his head again with the same sort 
desperate apology. “We can’t help being priests. People come and tdl 

US Aese things. n ■ - i * j 

Flambeau tore a brown-paper parcel out of his inner pocket and r^ 

it in pieces. There was nothing but paper and sticks of lead inside it It 

sprang to his feet with a gigantic gesture, and med: 

‘Tdon’t beheve you. I don’t believe a bumpkm like you could man^: 
all that I believe you’ve still got the stuff on you, and if you don t ^ 
it up—^why, we’re all alone, and 111 take it by force! ^ 

“No ” smd Father Brown simply, and stood up also; you won t take 

itbyfb^. First, because I really haven’t still got it And, second, becansc j 

we are not alone.’ 

Flambeau stopped in his stride forward. 

“Behind that tree.” said Father Brown, poindng, to two 

policemen and the greatest detective alive. How 
do you ask? Why, I brought them, of course! How did I do it? Why, 
m tell you if you like! Lord bless you, we have to know twenty such 
things when we work among the criminal classes! Well, I wasn t sure 
you were a thief, and it would never do to make a scandal agai^ 
of our own dergy. So I just tested you to see if m^thing wodd mate 
you show yoursdf. A man generally makes a small scene if he hnds satt 
in his coffee; if he doesn’t, he has some reason for keeping qm^ 
changed the salt and sugar, and you kept quiet A man generally obje 
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,asai^ unnoticed. I altered yo leap like a tiger. But he 

taS about for the r«t of j cross, as the cross will 

^ It" h at ^tmfoster by now. I rather wonder you 

/lidn^stop tt ^^th the Donkey’s Whistle.’ 

r^y’S'r 

y-f^*±slL ■“dt^'B.own, ape. 

tw Ac co».d, simple fee of te dmiml 

“^sTby bdos a s's-m oS',i: C :s 

strudt you that a man who does ne ^ ^ 

. A,rf even as be turned away » ^ ^ atL and 

r^aT^^b** “dj^'dearness 
*Do not bow to me, mon ami.^ said Valentm, wim 

“ Md m'SS. uncovemd. wbile Ae Utde Essex pries, 

bKnked about for his umbrella. 
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VAmmH. Cbief of Ac .P»* late 

ahdsometjf his guests began to amve ^fore him. 1 

by his confidential servant, I^n, the old i 


lan with a scar ai 
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a face almost as grev as his moustaches, who ^wa^-s sat at a taoie m me 
entrance hall-a hall hung sshth weapons. Valentm s house 
as pecuhar and celebrated as its master. It was an old house wnth high 
w^ and taU poplars almost overhanging the Seme; but the oddity and 
perhaps the poHce value-^f its architectme was this; Aat there was no 
fdtimL exit at aU except through this front door which was g^ded 
bv Ivan and the armour^x The garden was large and elaborate, and there 
ss^re manv exits from the house into Ae garden. But there w^ no ^t 
from the garden into the world outside; all round it ran a tall, smooth 

unscalable^wall widi speaal spikes at the top; no 

for a man to reflect in whom some hundred cm^als had sw om to kill 
As Ivan explained to the guests, their host had telephoned that he was 
detained for ten minutes. He was, m truth, making some last arr^- 
ments about executions and such ugly things; and though these duties 
were rootedlv repulsive to him, he always performed them with pre¬ 
cision. Ruthless in the pursuit of cnmmals, he was very rmld about their 
punishment. Since he had been supreme over French-md largely over 
European-pohce methods, his great influence had been honourably used 
for the midgation of sentences and the pimfrcanon of prisons. He was 
one of the great humanitarian French freethinkers; md the only thing 

ss-rong ss-ith them is that they make iner^’ ^ rbe 

When Valentin arrived he was already dressed m black doAes ^d the 

red rosette—an elegant figure, his dark beard already str^ed with gr^. 

He went straight through his house to his study, wbch opened on the 

grounds behmd. The garden door of it was open and after he had 

my locked his box in its offidal place, he stood for a few seconds at the 

open door looking out upon the garden. A sh^ moon 

the fl’S’ing rags and tatters of a storm, and Valentm regarded it with a 

rsdstfulness unusual in such sdentific natures as his. Perhaps such s^enofic 
natures have some psychic presdsion of the most tremendous problem ot 
their hves. From any such occult mood, at le^t, he qmckly recovered, 
for he knew he was late and that his guests had already begun to amve. 
A glance at his drawdng-room when he entered it was enough to ^e 

certain that his prindpal guest was not there, at any ^ 

other piUars of the Uttle party: he saw Lord Galloway, the English Amb^- 

sador-a choleric old man with a russet free like an apple w-^g Ae 
blue ribbon of the Garter. He saw Lady Galloway, slim and th^d-^e. 
wdth silver hair and a free sensitive and supenor. He saw her daughter 
Lady Margaret Graham, a pale and pretty gfrl ssnth m e^h frre an 
eopper-eoloured hair. He saw the Duehess of Mont St. Michel, black- 
evS and opulent, and with her her vko daughters, black^yed and 
opulent also He saw Dr. Simon, a t^ical French ^entist, gla^ 
a pointed brown beard, and a forehead Wed with those parcel w^es 
which arc the penaltv of superciliousness, since they come through con- 
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1 u rc Wp ^flw Father Brown of Cobhole, in 
stantly elevating in England. He saw-perhaps with 

Essex, whom he had recently 

man in uniform, who had bowed 


,re interest than any ot h;;;;;;;iaiowlcdgment, and 

to the Galloways vathout J host. This was Com- 

who now advanced alone to p y ? Legion. He was a slim yet 

mandant h^uje^lean-sha'Si, dark-haired, and blue-eyed, 

and as seemed natura^ W ^r a^once and melan- 

choly. He was by bkth an. Irish gen to bis counm 

ft tolr xtd!p“i: 

-a, ol.a, ^n. 

stiffly, and Lady Margar« ^ te interested in each 

f/\r wViatCVCr old causes SUCll o 1*1^ 

millionaire whose colossal and even crushing Ir 

Mr Brayne was an atheist or a Mormon, or a Christian Saentist; but he 

pcare—a hobby more patient than angling. He admired W^t Whitman, 
but thought that Luke P. Tanner, of Paris, Pa., w^ more progressive^ 
SI Whitman any day. He hked anything that he thought progressive 
He thought Valentin “progressive,” thereby domg him a grave mjust.ee. 
The sohd appearance of JuUus K. Brayne in the room was as deasivc as 
a dinner bell. He had this great quality, which very few of us can c^m, 
that his presence was as big as his absence. He was a huge fellow, as fat as 
he was tall, clad in complete evening black, without so tnuch rehef as a 
watch-chain or a ring. His hair was white and wcU brushed back like a 
German’s; his face was red, fierce and cherubic, vdth one dark tuft uimer 
the lower Ho that threw up that otherwise infantile visage wth m effect 
theatrical and even Mephistophelean. Not long, however did that salon 
merely stare at the celebrated American; his lateness had already become 
a domestic problem, and he was sent with all speed into the dining-room 

with Lady Galloway upon his arm. 

Except on one point the Galloways were genial and casual enough. So 
long as Lady Margaret did not take the arm of that adventurer O’Brien 
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her father tvai quite samhed: and she had not done so; she had decorous r.. 

gone m ssnth D . ^ ^ q.^lomatic enough during dinner, but wnen, 

"ItX.” Vh," oScto»ge. „e„-S,.„on d.e aocc Bro™ .he 

fT'h" '"L ““Sfthe hS«rs.^Sle .he cohsena.o.v, ,he„ 
the Enghsh ^ o'Bnen might be 

■” 'itfa LilTar'ue aSa ’each C.her, b... nekher could appeal to ham. 

After a time this -progressive He lost his 

Lord Gallotvay got up also and ^^“?ht ^ 

'':Vd‘™&'cdfa"r S"'e'-do“aor:l"h^^^^ duU vo.ee oflhe 

ge„e.d laa,gH.ev J^v jh. he .hou^k 

a .ha. Ladv Macgace. 

''■ ftom the 

room, he stamped along t P ne'er-do-weel had become some- 

his daughter from the Insh-Al^genan ne er 

thing ce^ntral and even mad m his ^mind. As h tt^ent to 
the ^house, where was \ alennn s studs. 

his daughter, who swept pa^t \\n O'Brien where was O’Brien? It 

aecokd-enasua.- I> .he had been * O ^ 

she had not been v.nA O Br . 

senile and passionate suspici P entrance that opened on 

of Ae mansion, and eventual \ ripped up and rolled 

” rerft .1;"”'* h' .uT„. coL,,. o.- .he 

f^d^doo" f gS-Ao'oXSve. onLs U„„p. p.ched U.n on. aa 
Galloway A an mdescnbable temp , seemed to ra’unt Am v.-ith 

blue-and-sdver garden, his’worldly authorin’ was at 

,.ar. The leng* f ^yeX* naadd.ned hnaa. He was 

were a nval instead ot a t^Aer r t^aours, a Watteau tairsdand 
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1 --eg and worried brow of • * _. “ a corpse in tbe grass—a blood 

he is W; «“ “ '*' 1?,° « amustas to note his typical transforma- 

finn* he had come with th \X/V»en he was told the gory 

fearbg that some bright and business-like; for 

this, however ab^pt and a^^, garden, 

“Strange, gentlemen, he said, Y now one 

“that I should have hunted “Y , is the place?” They 

crossed the lavm less easily, as a shg t ^ ^ found the 

river; but under the gmdance and broad-shouldered 

body sunken m deep grass e y shoulders 

“‘’^^^rS dnc.ot,” cned Vdcndn tadtc. shntply. “He mny no. 
ditto, bent down.. “He n no. ‘ ^ 

to his being really dead were hSr S^ver had cut his 

n. S^^XTevp.--a S Yt"e^*“^ 

once sunken and swoUen, with a hawk-^e nose an r - Chinese 

r^Ued Roma, empetot with, 

emperor. All present seemed to look at it with the coldest eye ot ignor 


the secret GARDBN 

[y after his enemy. As he^ SS'a^^Sond 

; grass; looked moon and the tall popl^ lool^^d at 

diplomads. tmming W md ctymg 
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• - • jr -'t 'V cljlHiT' 

» S -s 
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r. :^I >'ran^'-T with hts head cut 

n thr unncr.c-1 


- ^-Ih- 
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otf that .. aU ta.fr=- ^ -ti t .^ 

There vxa.arw;;n.«t.rc-r: snune... a .. 

called out sharplv: _ Sv rSe c'.rien ^^•a^■” 

‘■V^'ho's that> h hhK hh‘•^■ ' arc^v evaverut >lv near then, 

A small t-eure v.-.th a c-tv.si,.s I- .. .min, hut rurned out 

.n the nu..ni,r ha-e; K-t:ed ‘V-llV,.!';..: m the dratvin.-room, 

to be the Ite.rnle^s ht . ‘j. ‘^r- no 2 

••I sat .” he ^aid mec.cy. there ar. ne . 

knotv.-' , , foi-c-’-.cr < ■'tnetvhat crris*!v. as thc> 

Valentin's black bross-s haiK^ - ,ujt j man 

did on principle at t^'C sight ot tr.e ea ne'-t.” he 'aid. "Betore 

to dens the relevance ot the remark h > ^ -^3 j, he 

we find out hosv he came ;.'uhemen. If it can be done -.vithout 

came to be here. Now listen m m.. ^ 

prejudice to mv po.sinon yl ^.j-th.;--. There are la:.irs. gcntlc- 

Uutshed names ime.n well K ke ‘ ^ , 

nadn. and there is a torci^n Put nil then I can use mv 

enme. then it must be to. o's- t d^h.ce; 1 am <0 pnb’ie that I can 

own discrenon. I atn the ^ca - ot my own 

afford to be private. Plca'c He.s c... ^0... Gentlemen, upon 

cuests before I cal! m rnv men to loo. to-morrow at 

dour honour, yoj’ ,l' <;iuton. 1 think you know ° 

noon; there arc he is a confidenrial man. Te l him 

to leave another servaiit on the ladies v'hat has hap- 

loway, you are certaioK the F ptown and 

Ji,-ill remam mth the bedv. Va' - tm he was obeved lake a 

When this spint ot tne capuim r. ^ - ,,.,,n.rv and rented out Ivan, the 

buele. Dr. Simon went tnrough ro the dra,.-ing-rooni 

pn&hc detective's pnvate d«^- p,. the time the com- 

Ld told the ternble news tacrfulh en , 
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,, 1 dieretbe laaics Wed and already soothed, 

pany ass^hW j atheist stood at the head and 

Meanw^e motionless in the moonHght, like symbohc sutues 

of that mo man with the scar and the moustaches, came out 

Ivan, the ronfi came racing across the lawn to Valen- 

of the home li His Hvid face was quite Hvely with the glow 

^ ^Itic detective story, and it was with almost mpleasant eager- 

Iv^” sad Valenm, “but don’t be long. Wc 
must go in and thrash this out m the house. 

^"^^he gasp, “it’s-no, it isn’t; it can’t be. Do you know this 

sad Vjentin indiffetendy; “we had bettet p inside.” 

^ H Aey eattied the cotpse to a sofa na the stndy. and then 

al^SqSedy. and even with hesitadon W 

Duchess of Mont St. Michel, looking 

” said Lord Galloway, in a hoarse, harsh voice. “And not 
N^O’Brien, I frncy. I saw that gendeman walking m the garden when 

S dWve, “go and fetch Command^t O’Bnen md 

Comm^ant O’Brien, I think, is walking up and down the conservatory. 

T 

i ylSS attendant flashed ftom the room, and before anyone could 

“peak Valentin went on with the same soldiedy swtfmess of 
« • 

*^Ev^ne here knows that a dead man has been found in the gardm, 
us head cut dean from his body. Dr. Simon, you have ex^ed it. Do 
pn think that to cut a man’s throat Hke that would need great force. 

Dr, pediaps, only a very sharp knife?” A, 

A. ...1 j could not be done with a kmfe at all, said th« 

:or. 

'feve you any thought,’ 

°^thin modem probabilities, I ready haven’t,” sdd the 
Thing his painful brows. “It’s not easy to hack a neck through 

this was a very dean cut. It could be done wi^ a 
I headsman’s axe, or an old two-handed sword. 



resumed Valentin, “of a tool with which 
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4rir“t^ r~w 

Sfa.z»ti"SXon°»^ed .o say: "A aabz^T-. I »ppos. 

“ “x^i you.” saiJ va»d„^ ■■a>™ i». 1'“^^ j„ ComuaunJau 

“ JfSeKu Ae^ol^'Wba. 

'“S iu p,^ loud »»=. “wky. ^»« 

rUb^'^b^'S/SAHen, bis ^ z i. 

his disturbed mooi “It was a uuisan^. «Jsword 
6«„ d.e Ub^-,” oon»e. Wba. 

he saw you leaving *e garden just oe 

were you doing m die into a chair. “Oh,” he cried 

The Commandant flung himself redd Nature, me 

in pure Irish; “admirin’ the moon. Communing wi 

:&i ------ 

scabbard. “This is ^ I can Imd, he s^i 

“Put it on the table, said Valentm, ^ ^£- inhuman 

There was an inhuman “* ^ murderer. The Duchess’s weak 

silence round the dock of the con e t ^ GaUowav’s swollen hatred 

„d,„„do« baa long uus',ui.o u»«p««i. 

was satisfied and even sobered, "n j^^et in that clear, quivermg 

what Mr. O’Bnen was domg m j in mv Hmily drcum- 

St" i i. be n^ a.a . aao. bbe 

'*tota Gallowiy M eW ^"^^Sa^rnttiigtie, bSe." 

m what he imagined to be an undertone. Hom , •*& 


If 


4 
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1 j rliicnfr “Whv should you shidd the fellow? 

in a crf-oldnd c.™lry—” 

.. _ere’s his sword? Where s ^ 

“T'Tl ^toS« ™ inLa a W magnet for the whole gtonp. 

"??»fcoll” she said. 

“'*' ^’m ’ 3 °Se’'°B.^if k^asn’t innocent, he was soU with me. 

Do yon hate Neil so much as to put 

your own daughter cat anglin g at the touch of 

Lady Gahoway “ bffore now. They 

those satamc mg^^K t je^^ aristocrat and her lover, the 

saw the proud, white la , , , long silence was 

M ofSS'teon^ memories of murdered husbands and poisonous 

of this morbid silence an innocent voice said; “Was it a 

thought was so sharp that they had to look round m 

Sf Me Father Brown, &om the comet of the '“““y * 
,«i^eigar Mr. Brayne is finishing. It seems nearly as long a. a 

”^^Levanee dtere was assent as well as irritation in Valentin's 

$ri’’'h^niatked sharply. "Ivan, go and see about Mr. 

“XS S aSnSl^ dmtSle door, Valentin addressed the 

admiraLn for your act in rising above your lower di^ty and 

the Commandant’s condua. But there is a hiatus saU. Lord Galloway 

1 understand, met you passing from the study to the drawing-room ^d 
it was only some minutes afterw^ds that he found the garden and the 

Commandant still walking there. . i r • • • k 

"You have to remember,” rephed Margaret, with a famt irony in ha 

voice, “that I had just refused him, so we should scarcely have come back 

atm in arm. He is a gentlein^, anyhow; and he loitered behmd-^d 

so cot charged with murder.” , , u »■ 

"In Aose few moments,” said Valentin gravely, he mght really- 

The knock came again, and Ivan put in his scarred face. 

pardon, sir,” he said, “but Mr. Brayne has left the house. 
^Lcftl” cried Valentin, and rose for the first time to his feet. 
iGonc. Scooted. Evaporated,” replied Ivan, in humorous French 
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1 T’li tell you something to cap it all. 

“at r Sow-any of Han. “ 

* “What do you 'f^jS^ppeaied with a flashing naked 

“ril show you,” »d hn ^ ^„d edge. Es^ynne 

r^iol”«-e a fltundetbolf. hut the ettpeneuced Ivan 
went on qmtt \the bushes fifty yards up ie road 

..“tSr .fo4« wds rfouud ifjus. vttee you. 

Brayne threw it when he ^^tt. Valentin took the sabre, 

examined it, ‘‘CoS^andant.” he s^d. “we trust 

SlitlSE^SraMpphag *e swe, hack ^ ie ™g»i 

'S^hoKrrako. fl» aud.enee cotfld hatdly 

existence. By the he w^ wa^^^ ^en had 

Slen from him; he was a an apology. Wy 

Margaret was somethmg apology, as they drifted 

Si. W of Xy Udly knew. The 

devil was cast out ot the ^^-he^d cj himself on a garden 

Soil, the riddle remamed; and ® n at once resumed it- 

seat beside Dr. Simon, ^t Wy , ^ P^.^ose thoughts were on 
He did not get much talk out oi 

pleasanter things. ,. irishman frankly, espeaan 

as it seems pretty plam . ^PP^dem^and Sed him with my sworA 

ivau .dls me » elm=l. - > ‘ 

a countryman ot Bra^e s. an^ 

difficulties about ” said the doctor quietly; hke hi 

“There are five colossb ’ j ^on’t doubt that Brayne did 

within walls. Don t mistake me. 


! 


« 

1 
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his flight, I fancy, proves that. But as to how he flid it. First difficulty: 
Why ^should a man kill another man with a great hulking sabre, when 
can almost kill him wdch a pocket knife and put it back in Ins pocket. 
Second difficulty-: Why w'as there no noise or outcry? Docs a man 
commonly see another come up \vaving a scimitar and ofler no remar . 
Third difficult- A seiw^ant watched the front door aU the ^vemng; and 
a rat cannot get into Valentin’s garden anywhere. How did the dead 
man get into the garden? Fourth difficulty: Given the same con itions, 

how did Brayne get out of the garden? i i • u 

“And the fifth,” said Neil, with eyes fixed on the Enghsh pnest, who 

was coming slowdy up the path. 

“Is a trifle, I suppose,” said the doctor, “but I think an odd one. When 
I first saw how the head had been slashed, I supposed the assassm had struck 
more than once. But on examination I foiuid many cuts across t^ 
truncated section; in other words, they were struck after the head was on. 
Did Brayne hate his foe so fiendishly that he stood sabring his body in the 

moonlight?” 

“Horrible!” said O’Brien, and shuddered. 

The Htde priest, Brown, had arrived while they were talking, and had 
waited, with characteristic shyness, till they had finished. Ihen he said 
awkwardly: 

“I say, I’m sorry to interrupt. But I was sent to cell you the news. 
“News?” repeated Simon, and stared at him rather painfully through 

his glasses. 

“Yes, I’m sorry,” said Father Brown mildly. “There’s been another 
murder, you know.” 

Both men on the seat sprang up, leaving it rocking. 

“And, wffiat’s stranger still,” continued the priest, with his dull eyes on 
the rhododendrons, “it’s the same disgusting sort; it’s another beheading. 
They found the second head actually bleeding in the river, a few yards 

along Brayne’s road to Paris; so they suppose that he-” 

“Great Heaven!” cried O’Brien. “Is Brayne a monomaniac?” 

“There are American vendettas,” said the priest impassively. Then he 
added: “They want you to come to the library and see it.” 

Commandant O’Brien followed the others towards the inquest, feeling 
decidedly sick. As a soldier, he loathed all this secretive carnage; where 
were these extravagant amputations going to stop? First one head w^*- 
hacked oflf, and then another; in this case (he told liimself bitterly) it 
not true that two heads were better than one. As he crossed the study 
he almost staggered at a shocking coincidence. Upon Valentin’s table lay 
the coloured picture of yet a third bleeding head; and it was the head of 
Valentin himself. A second glance showed him it was only a Natio nalis t 
paper, called The Gnillotitie, which every week show^ed one of its poUtical 
opponents with rolling eves and writhing features just after execution; 


was 
as 
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for Valentin was an and-clerical of some note. But O'Brien was an 
Irishman, with a kind of chastity even in his sins; and his gorge rose 
against that great brutality of the intellect which belongs only to France. 
He felt Paris as a whole, from the grotesques on the Gothic churches to 
the gross caricatures in the newspapers. He remembered the gigantic jests 
of the Revolution. He saw the whole city as one ugly energy, from the 
sanguinary sketch lying on Valentin’s table up to where, above a moun¬ 
tain and forest of gargoyles, the great devil grins on Notre Dame. 

The hbrar}" was long, low, and dark; what hght entered it shot from 
under low blinds and had still some of the ruddy tinge of morning. 
Valentin and his servant Ivan were waiting for them at the upper end of 
a long, slightly-sloping desk, on which lay the mortal remains, looking 
enormous in 4e twolight. The big black figure and yellow face of the 
man found in the garden confronted them essentially unchanged. The 
second head, which had been fished from among the river reeds that 
morning, lay streaming and dripping beside it; Valentin’s men were still 
seeking to recover the rest of this second corpse, which was supposed to 
be afloat. Father Bro-^m, who did not seem to share O’Brien’s sensibilities 
in the least, went up to the second head and examined it \snth his blinldr^ 
care. It was little more than a mop of wet, white hair, fringed with silver 
fire in ie red and level morning hght; the face, which seemed of an ugly, 
empurpled and perhaps criminal type, had been much battered against 

trees or stones as it tossed in the water. 

“Good morning. Commandant O’Brien, said Valentin, with quiet 
cordiality. “You have heard of Brayne’s last experiment in butchery, I 
suppose?” 

Father Brown was still bending over the bead with white hair, and he 
said, without looking up: 

“I suppose it is quite certain that Brayne cut off this head, too.’ 

“Well, it seems common sense,” said Valentin, with his hands in his 
pockets. “Killed in the same way as the other. Found within a few yards 
of the other. And sliced by the same weapon which we know he carried 
away.” 

“Yes, yes; I know,” replied Father Brown, submissively.^ Yet, you 
know, I doubt whether Bra)Tie could have cut off this head. 

“Why not?” inquired Dr. Simon, with a rational stare.^ 

“Well, doaor.’^said the priest, looking up blinking, “can a i 
off his own head? I don’t know.” 

O’Brien felt an insane universe crashing about his ears; but die doctor 
sprang forward with impetuous pracncaity and pushed back the wet, 
white hair. 

“Oh, there’s no doubt it's Brayne,” said the priest quietly. He had 
exaedy that chip in the left car.” 

The detective, who had been regarding the priest widi steady and 


lan cut 
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glittering eyes, opened his clenched mouth and said sharply: You seem 

to know a lot about him. Father Brown. . i i • r 

“I do,” said the Htde man simply. “I’ve been about with him tor some 

weeks. He was thinking of joining our church.” 

The star of the fanatic sprang into Valentin s eyes; he strode towards 

the priest with clenched hands. “And, perhaps,” he cried, with a blasting 
sneer: “perhaps he was also thinking of leaving all his money to your 

church. 




€i 


Perhaps he was/’ said Brown stolidly; “it is possible.” 

In that case,” cried Valentin, with a dreadful smile: “you may indeed 
know a great deal about him. About his Hfe and about his 

Commandant O’Brien laid a hand on Valentin’s arm. Drop that 
slanderous rubbish, Valentin, he said: or there may be more swords 

yet.” 

But Valentin (under the steady, humble gaze of the priest) had already 
recovered himself. “W^ell,” he said shortly: people s private opimons 
can wait. You gentlemen are still bound by your promise to stay; you 
must enforce it on yourselves—and on each other. Ivan here will tell you 
anything more you want to know; I must get to business and write to 
the authorities. We can’t keep this quiet any longer. I shall be writing 
in my study if there is any more news.” 

“Is there any more news, Ivan?” asked Dr. Simon, as the chief of police 

strode out of the room. 

“Only one more thin g, I think, sir,” said Ivan, wrinkhng up his grey 
old face; “but that’s important, too, in its way. There’s that old buffer 
you found on the lawn,” and he pointed without pretence of reverence 
at the big black body with the yellow head. “We’ve found out who he 
is, anyhow.” 

Indeed!” cried the astonished doctor; “and who is he?” 

His name was Arnold Becker,” said the imder-detective, “though he 
went by many ahases. He was a wandering sort of scamp, and is known 
to have been in America; so that was where Brayne got his knife into him. 
We didn’t have much to do with him ourselves, for he worked mostly 
in Germany. We’ve communicated, of course, with the German pohee. 
But, oddly enough, there was a twin brother of his, named Louis Becker, 
whom we had a great deal to do with. In fact, we found it necessary to 
guillotine him omy yesterday. Well, it’s a rum thing, gentlemen, but 
when I saw that fellow flat on the lawn I had the greatest jump of my life. 
If I hadn’t seen Louis Becker gtiiUotined with my own eyes. I’d have 
sworn it was Louis Becker lying there in the grass. Then, of course, 
I remembered his twin brother in Germany, and foUowdng up the 
due-” 

The explanatory Ivan stopped, for the excellent reason that nobody 
was listening to h i m . The Commandant and the doctor were both 
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^ \ ^ .A cnrimcr srifflv to his fcct, and was 

staling at Father Bro^ra, w o ^ ^ ^ 

holding his temples .. ^ nunute. tor I see hal£ 

Will God give me J p^i^v good at thinlang. I codd 

* pS” “ 

see? I see half—I only s^ h^t. ^ ^ torture of 

co^a only go on su^ ». 

JZmc . chil*. HO heavoi ;k^, £ to 4o 

said and done with as qmckl^ p „ ,^ed to the doctor. 

quickest w ay m consmice and I heard you 

“Dr. Simon, he sai^ ) ^ questions about this busmess. Well, 

if you wdU now ask them ^ ^ doubt and wonder, but 

Uns pincoH.«iopH . ,0„bow, b 

ioXaioirwid,. d^msy sate a, all wt.«. a man can fall w* a 

oanno. behead wi* a bofc." sasJ »m™. »lmly, “aad fo, 
Ai, mntdet beheading was ibsolnwly necessary. 

“Why?” asked O’Brien, with interest. 

“And the next quesaon?’ aske a er die doctor; 

“WeU, why didn’t the man cry out or anytmng. 

“sabres in gard^ are certaiidy mm ^ window whiA 

should they he on diat lawn (lo ^ nnrderet ocenpied his 

not snapped off; they were showing how he could cot a 

S ttSZ S whaT «o; Tta ’-f te >-■ “ 

te dS;“X'“di. P'^-hie enongS B« 

“^xrpS: Sy o. «f ^ wh.dow »d 

waited. , wa«; scaled up like an air-tight 

“You know how all ^ ^ j,^Sd L strange man get 

chamber,” went on the doctor. Well, now 

tonnd, te We pticst answeW: "The^ neve. » 
“S’^'StS^tWismidencacBeofdrm^ 
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„U.ved .he ..nta. The absurdity of BroWs remark moved Ivau to 

he cried; "tbeu we didn’t lug a great fet corpse on to a sofa last 

aairrlif? He hadn’t got into the garden, I suppose? ^ 

^‘Got into the larden?” repeated Brown reflectively. No, not 


it all,” cried Simon, “a man gets into a garden, 

“Not necessarily,” said the priest, with a faint smile. What is the 

L"e"S” exclaimed Dr. Simon sharply; “but I’ll .k the 

next question if you like. How did Brayne get out of the garden? 

“He didn’t get out of the garden,’ said the pnest, still lookmg out of 


the window. , j j c- 

“Didn’t get out of the garden? exploded Simon. 

“Not completely,” said Father Brown. ^ 

Simon shook his fists in a frenzy of French logic. A man gets out ot 

a garden, or he doesn’t,” he cried. 

“Not ^ways,” said Father Brown. 

Dr Simon sprang to his feet impatiendy. “I have no time to spare on 
such senseless talk,” he cried angrily. “If you can’t understand a man 
being on one side of the wall or the other, I won t trouble you lurther. 

“Doctor,” said the cleric very gendy, “we have always got on very 
pleasandy together. If only for the sake of old fnendship, stop and tell 

me your fifth question.” , , , j • a u ■ n 

The impatient Simon sank into a chair by the door and said bnelly: 

“The head and shoulders were cut about in a queer way. It seemed to 


be done after deatL” 

“Yes,” said the motionless priest, “it was done so as to make you 
assume exaedy the one simple falsehood that you did assume. It w^ 
done to make you take for granted that the head belonged to the body.” 

The borderland of the brain, where all the monsters are made, moved 
horribly in the Gaehc O’Brien. He felt the chaotic presence of all the 
horse-men and fish-women that man’s unnatural fancy has begotten. A 
voice older than his fint fathers seemed saying in his ear: “Keep out of 
the monstrous garden where grows the tree with double fruit. Avoid the 
evil garden where died the man with two heads.” Yet, while these 
shameful symbolic shapes passed across the ancient mirror of his Irish soul, 
his Frenchified intellect was quite alert, and was watching the odd priest 
as closely and incredulously as all the rest. 

Father Brown had turned round at last, and stood against the window 
with his face in dense shadow; but even in that shadow they could see it 
was pale as ashes. Nevertheless, he spoke quite sensibly, as if there were 
no Cyclic souls on earth. 


Gendemen,” he said; “vou did not find the strafe body of Becker 
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m tne g^den. ^ You did not find any strange body in the garden. In fkce 

present Look here! (pointing to the black bulk of the m^nom 

corpse); you never saw that man in your lives. Did you ever see this 
man. ' 

He rapidly rolled away the bald-yellow head of the unknown, and put 

in Its place Ae white-maned head beside it. And there, complete, unified 
unmistakable, lay Juhus K. Bra^me. ^ 

‘‘The murderer,” went on Brotsm quietly, ‘‘hacked offhis enemy’s head 
and flung the sword far over the waU. But he was too clever to fline the 

ord only. He flung the head over the wall also. Then he had^y to 

dap on another head to the corpse, and (as he insisted on a private inquest) 
you ail imagined a totally new man.” ' 

“Clap on another head!” said O’Brien, staring. “What other head? 

» ^ ^ garden bushes, do they?*' 

No, sdd Father Brown huskily, and looking at his boots; “there is 
only one place where thev grow. They grow in the basket of tbe guiUo- 
tme, b«ide wbeh the Chief of PoUce, Aristide Valentin, was stmdine 
not an hour before the murder. Oh, my friends, hear me a minute 
before you tear me m pieces. Valentin is an honest man, if being mad for 
an ^guable cause is honesn-. But did you ever see in that cold, grey eye 
of ^ that he IS madr He would do ansdiing, anything, to break wlut L 
calh the supenanon of the Cross. He has fought for it and starved for it 
md now he has murdered for it. Brame’s crazy miUions had hitherto 
been scattered among so many sects that they did Utde to alter the 
balance of thmgs. But Valentin heard a whisper that Brayne like so 
mmy scatter-brained sceptics, was drifting to us; and that was quite a 
difierent thi^ Brayne would pour suppHes into the impoverished and 
pugnacious Church y France; he would support six Nationalist news- 
pa^n lie Tlte Guillotine. The battle was already balmced on a point, 
and the fmanc took flame at the risk. He resolved to destroy the mfilion- 
ye, and he did it as one would expect the greatest of detectives to commit 
his only enme. He abstraaed the severed head of Becker on some 
crimmological excuse, and took it home in his official box. He had that 
yt ardent vrith Bra:j-ne, that Lord GaUoway did not hear the end of- 
that tying, he led him out into the sealed garden, talked about swords¬ 
manship, used ttvigs and a sabre for illustration, and_” 

Ivan of the Scar sprang up. “You lunatic.” he yelled; “you’U go to 
my master now-, if 1 take you by-” ^ 

‘‘Why, I going there,” said Brown heavily; “I must ask him to 
coniess, and all that. 

Driving the un^ppy Brow-n before them like a hostage or sacrifice, 
thy rushed together mto the sudden stillness of Valentin’s study. 

The great detective sat at his desk apparently too occupied to hear rhwr 
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turbulent entrance. They paused a moment and 
look of that uptight and degant back made th< 
suddenly. A touch and a glance showed him that 
of pills at Valentin’s elbow, and that Valenon was 
on Ae blind fke of the suicide was more than the pnde ot Cato 
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If you meet a member of that select dub. “The Twelve True Fishermen.” 

entering the Vernon Hotel for the annual club dinner, you 
as he takes off his overcoat, that his evening coat is green and not black. 
If (supposing that you have the star-defying audaaty to address such a 
beitm) you ask him why. he will probably answer that he does it to avoid 
beiS mistaken for a waiter. You will then retire crushed. But you wiU 
leave behind you a mystery as yet unsolved and a tale worth telling. 

If (to punue the same vein of improbable conjecture) you were to 
meet a mild, hard-working little priest, named Fadier Brown, and were 
to ask him what he thought was the most singular luck of his life, he 
would probably reply that upon the whole his best stroke was at the 
Vernon Hotel, where he had averted a crime and, perhaps, saved a sold, 
merely by listening to a few footsteps in a passage. He is perham a little 
proud of thi<i wild and wonderful guess oi his, and it is possible that he 
might refer to it. But since it is immeasurably unlikely that you will ever 
rise high enough in the social world to find The Twelve True Fisher¬ 
men,” or that you will ever sink low enough among slums and criminals 
to find Father Brown, I fear you will never hear ^e story at all unless 
you hear it from me. 

The Vernon Hotel, at which The Twelve True Fishermen held their 
annual dinners, was an institution such as can oidy exist in an oUgarchical 
society which has almost gone mad on good manners. It was that topsy¬ 
turvy product—an ‘^exclusive** commercial enterprise. That is, it was a 
thing which paid, not by attracting people, but actually by turning 
people away. In the heart of a plutocracy tradesmen become cunning 
enough to be more fastidious than their customers. They positively create 
difficulties so that their wealthy and weary clients may spend money and 
diplomacy in overcoming them. If there were a fashionable hotel in 
London which no man comd enter who was under six foot, soaety would 
meekly make up parties of six-foot men to dine in it. If there were an 
expensive restaurant which by a mere caprice of its proprietor was only 


then something in the 
: doaor run forward 
there was a small box 
dead in his chair; and 
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|Kx on Thursday afternoon, it rvould be aowded on Thursday after- 
^n The Vernon Hotel stood, as if by accident, Ln the comer of a 
square in Belgrana. It yas a smaH hotel; and a vert’ mconvenieut one. 
But its vet)' inconveniences were considered as walls protecting a parti¬ 
cular class. One inconvenience, in particular, was held to be of tatal 
importance: the fart that practicallv only ns ent)-four people could dine 
in the place at once. The only big dinner table was the celebrated terrace 
table, which stood open to the air on a sort ot veranda overlool^g one 
of the most exquisite old gardens in London. Thus it happened that even 
the twent)'-four seats at this table could only be enjoyed in warm weathrt, 
and this makina: the enjovment yet more difficult made it yet more 
^ed. The existing owner of the hotel was a Jew named Lever, and he 
made nearly a million out ot it, by making it difficult to get into. Of 
course he combined this limitadou in die scope of his enterprise the 
most careful polish in its performance. The vnnes and cooking were 
really as good as any in Europe, and the demeanour of the attendants 
exactly mirrored the fixed mood of the English upper class. The pro- 
prietor knew all his waiters like the fingers on bis hand, there were only 
fifteen of them all told. It was much easier to become a Member of 
Parliament than to become a waiter in that hotel. Each waiter 
trained in tcmble silence and smoothness, as if he were a gendeman s 
servant And, indeed, there was generally at least one waiter to every 
gendeman who dined. 

The club of The Twelve True Fishermen would not have consented to 
dine anywhere but in such a place, for it insisted on a luxurious privacy; 
and W'ould have been quite upset by the mere thought that any other 
club w'as even dining in the same building. On the occasion of their 
annual dinner the I^ermcn were in the habit of exposing all their 
treasures, as if they were in a private house, especially the celebrated set 
of tish knives and forks which were, as it were, the insignia of the society, 
each being exquisitely wrought in silver in the form of a fish, and each 
loaded at the hilt with one large pearl. These were always laid out for 
the fish course, and the fish course was always the most nugnificent in 
that magnificent repast. The society had a vast number of ceremonitt 
and observances, but it had no history and no objea; that was vffiere it 
was so ycTv aristocratic. You did not have to be an\thing in order to 
be one of the Twelve Fishen; unless you were already a certain sort of 
person, you never even heard of them- It had been in existence twelve 
yean. Its president w^as Mr. Audlcy. Its vice-president was the Duke of 

If I bvc m any degree conveyed the atmosphere of this appalling hotel, 
the reader may feel a natural wonder as to how I came to know anything 
about it, and may even speculate as to how so ordinary a person as my 
friend Father Brown came to find himself in that golden gallerv- As tar 
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“is r iS'S'd brfi i’to'hc'mi' 

A Pireats wth the dreadful information that all men are brothers, 

e“:; to on hts pale horse tt w. Father Bro^ s 

^th a ptoytic stroke that afternoon: and h>s Jewish employer marvel¬ 
ling mildly It such superstitions, had consented to send for the nearest 

nof concerned, for the excellent reason that the clenc kept it to hjmsdf 
but apparently it involved him in wntmg out a note or statement for the 

BrowTSerefore. with a meek impudence which he would have shown 
equally in Buckingham Palace, asked to be provided wi^ a room and 
writing materials. ^Mr. Lever was tom in two He was a man, and 
had also that bad imitation of kindness, the dislike of any difficul^ or 
scene. At the same time the presence ot one unusual stranger m his hotel 
that evening was Uke a speck of dirt on something just cleaned. There 
was never any borderland or ante-room in the Vernon Hotel, no people 
waiting in the hall, no customers coming in on chance. There were 
fifteen waiters. There wxre twelve guests. It would be as startling to tind 
a new guest in the hotel that night as to find a new brother taking break- 
ftst or tea in one’s own family. Moreover, the pnest’s appearance w^ 
second-rate and his clothes muddy; a mere gHmpse of him afar off might 
precipitate a crisis in the club. Mr. Lever at last hit on a plan to cover, 
since he might not obliterate, the disgrace. When you enter (as you never 
will) the Vernon Hotel, you pass down a short passage decorated \vith a 
few dingy but important pictures, and come to the mam vestibule and 
lounge which opens on your right into passages leading to the pubhc 
rooms, and on your left to a s imil a r passage pointing to the kitchens and 
offices of the hotel. Immediately on your left hand is the comer of a 
glass office, which abuts upon the lounge—a house within a house, so to 
speak, like’the old hotel bar which probably once occupied its place. 

In this office sat the representative of the proprietor (nobody in this 
place ever appeared in person if he could help it), and just beyond the 
office, on the way to the servants quarters, was the gentlemen s cloak¬ 
room, the last boundary of the gentlemen’s domain. But between the 
office and the cloak-room was a small private room without other outlet, 
sometimes used by the proprietor for deUcate and important matters, 

_1_ __ 1_^ r\r tr\ Kim civ- 


ind pounds or declining 
Lgnincent tolerance of N 


permitted this holy place to be for about half 

priest, scribbling away on a piece of paper. The story which Father i5rowTi 
was writing down was very likely a much better story than this one, only 
it will never be known. I can merely sute that it was ver^^ nearly as long. 
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nd tnat the last two or three paragraphs ot it were the least exdting 

-bsorbine. 


For it was by the time he had reached these that the priest began a 
Httle to allow his thoughts to wander and his animal semes, which were 
commonly keen, to awaken* The rime of darkness and dinner was drawl¬ 


ing on; his own forgotten httle room was without a light, and perhaps 
the gathering gloom, as occasionally happens, sharpened the sense of 
sound* As Father Brown WTote the last and least essential part of his 
document, he caught himself writing to the rh'\Thm of a recurrent noise 
outside, just as one sometimes thinks to the tune of a railway train. 
When he became conscious of the thing he found what it W'as; only the 
ordinary patter of feet passing the door, which in an hotel was no very 
unlikely matter. Nevertheless, he stared at the darkened ceiling, and 
listened to the sound. After he had listened for a few seconds dreamilv. 
he got to his feet and listened intently, with his head a little on one side. 
Then he sat dowm again and buried his brow in bis bands, now not 


merely listening, but listening and thinking also. 

The footsteps outside at any given moment w^ere such as one might 
hear in any hotel; and yet, taken as a whole, there w^as something very 
strange about them. There were no other footsteps. It was alw^ays a 
veiy^ silent house, for the few familiar guests w'ent at once to their own 


apartments, and the well-trained waiters wxrc told to be almost invisible 
until they were wanted. One could not conceive any place where there 
was less reason to apprehend anything irregular. But these footsteps were 
so odd that one could not decide to call them regular or irregular. Father 
Browm followed them with his finger on the edge of the table, like a man 


trying to learn a tune on the piano. 

First, there came a long rush of rapid httle steps, such as a hght man 
might make in winning a walking race. At a certain point they stopped 
and changed to a sort of slow-swinging stamp, numbering not a quarter 
of the steps, but occupying about the same time. The moment the last 
echoing stamp had died away would come again the run or ripple of 
light, huresring feet, and then again the thud of the heavier walking. It 
was certainly the same pair of boots, partly because (as has been said) there 
were no other boots about, and partly because they had a small but un¬ 
mistakable creak in them. Father Brown had the kind of head that cannot 


help asking questions; and on this apparently trivial question his head 
almost spht. He had seen men run in order to jump. He had seen men 
run in order to slide. But why on earth should a man run in order to 
walk? Or, again, "why should he walk in order to run? Yet no other 
description would cover the antics of this invisible pair of legs. The man 
was cither walking very fast down one-half of the corridor in ordar to 
walk very slow down the other half; or he was walking very slow at one 
end to have the rapture of walking fast at the other. Neither suggesrion 
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seemtd to make much sense. His brain was growing darker and darker, 
“ve’? » hTbegan to think steadily, the very blackness of his cell seemed 
u ^ime feet apeting along the corridor in unnatural or symbolic 
’?“*ri£^e“«cb^“ FatbefBt“™ “k’him'se'rf more 

slerimes lurch about when they are slightly drunk, but ge-eratly, and 

tuLs No- that heavy yet springy step, with a kind of careless emphasis, 
not specially noisy, yet not caring what noise it made, belonged to on y 
one o^f the Lmals of this earth. It was a gentleman of western Europe, 

and probably one who had never worked for his bving. 

Ut l he Lme to this sohd certainty, the step changed to the quicker 

almost as ^ the man were walking on tiptoe. Yet it was not associated in 
his mind with secrecy, but with something else-^omething tliat he could 
not remember. He was maddened by one of those half-memories tliat 
make a man feel half-witted. Surely he had heard that strange, swift 
walking somewhere. Suddenly he sprang to his feet wth a new idea m 
his head, and walked to the door. His room had no direct outlet on the 
passage, but let on one side into the glass office, and on the other into the 
aoak-room beyond. He tried the door into the office, and found it 
locked. Then he looked at the window, now a square pane full of purple 
cloud cleft by Uvid sunset, and for an instant he smelt evil as a dog smells 

\ * J * 

Tlie rational part of him (whether the wiser or not) regained ite 
supremacy. He remembered that the proprietor had told him t^t he 
should lock the door, and would come later to release him. He told him¬ 
self that twenty things he had not thought of might explain the eccentric 
sounds outside; he reminded himself that there was just enough hght c t 
to finish his own proper work. Bringing his paper to the window so as 
to catch the last stormy evening fight, he resolutely plunged once more 
into the almost completed record. He had written for about twenty 
minutes, bending closer and closer to his paper in the lessening hght, 
then suddenly he sat upright. He had heard the strange feet once 

more. , . 

This time they had a third oddity. Previously the unknown man had 

walked, with levity indeed and lightning quickness, but he had walked. 
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This time he ran. One could 'a^d lei'S^g 

™ ir“o£‘sn rtf 

Speri'ng ’ wHrWd.Tsuddenly changed again to the old slow. 

swaggering stamp. ^ knowing the office door to 

Father Browm flung dosvn ^ 4 other side. The 

be locked, went at once mto e ^ nrobablv because the only 

attendant a sinecuL. After groping through 

h. &«»<* “;SXo”'£ 

the lighted corridor in the ^ handed umbrellas and 

”“‘1 rJrJy"aW. *. ae».c„* 

rhifr cpe4 u 

,df, who <e=ma a mera dark o.X man who 

behind him. But it threw an almost theatncal U,nt 

stood outside the cloakroom m taU. but with an 

He was an elegant man m h^ve shd along 

air of not taking up much roo , would have been obvious and 

like a ^^flu^fback in the lamphght, was swarthy and 

vivaaous, the face of a foreig - | & ^ y j. 

humoured and confident; a cnnc co^d oifly ^ ^ 

a shade below his figure ^L^^^^ht'smht of Brown’s black silhouette 
„ odd wny. Tho moment he “"b'-'“'°™ 4 . number and 

:ffontwnXSiahleTi“^X. wan.Xy ILi co«. p.eaaet. findl 

^;x*?rrjrk°£ 

look for the coat, it no meanwhile the strange gendc- 

He broughMt mlS waistcoat pocket’, said, 

SL’r go.^y^>lv«; 

sovereign, and caught up his coat. , ^ ^ ^ ^ instant 

Father Brown’s when he had 

he had lost his head. His head „,,her and made four 

lost it. In such moments he pu , j. ■ wedded to common sense) 
did not approve of it. crisi-when whosoever shall lose 

a real inspiration— important at rare crises 

'“■•f'4^,‘ sUX dXy. “rhnr you have some rdvo, m you. 

oocket.” 
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he cried. “If I give you gold. 


The tall gentleman stared.^ “Hang it." he cneu. n i give y.u 

more vj»ble dan gold.” said .he pnes. 

i-S’2^"loo&a?“lSn“^o-ly- Then he looked sdll n.o.e 
corionaly „p dae passage ^Siy .T d= 

Sow W^^b'Ss Ld, soil coloored wid de f 

Storm Thi he seemed to make up his mmd He put one hand on J 
counter, vaulted over as easily as an acrobat and towered above the pnest, 

outrine one tremendous hand upon his collar. ^ 

^ “Smd still,” he said, in a hacking whisper. I don t want to threaten 

b t 

do want to threaten you,” said Father Brown, in a voice a 
rolling drum. “I want to threaten you with the worm that dietn not, 

and the fire that is not quenched.” -1 r 

“You’re a rum sort of cloak-room derk, said the other. 

“I am a priest. Monsieur Flambeau,” said Brown, “and I am ready to 

hear your confession.” j u u 

The other stood gasping for a few moments, and then staggered bade 

into a chair. 


The first two courses of the dinner of The Twelve True Fishermen had 
proceeded with pladd success. I do not possess a copy of the menu; and 

if I did it would not convey anything to anybody. It was ^ ^ 

sort of super-French employed by cooks, but quite uninteUigible to 
Frenchmen. There was a tradition in the club that the hors d ceuvres 
should be various and manifold to the point of madness. They were taken 
seriously because they were avowedly useless extras, like the whole 
dinner and the whole club. There was also a tradition that the soup 
course should be hght and impretending —z sort of simple and austere 
vigil for the feast of fish that was to come. The talk was that strange, 
slight rattc which governs the British Empire, which governs it in secret, 
and yet would scarcely enhghten an ordinary Englis hman even if he could 
overhear it. Cabinet Ministers on both sides were alluded to by their 
Christian names with a sort of bored bcnigmty. The Radical Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, whom the whole Tory party was supposed to be curs¬ 
ing for his extortions, was praised for his minor poetry, or his saddle in 
the hunting-fidcL The Tory leader, whom all Liberals were supposed to 
hate as a tyrant, was discussed and, on the whole, praised—^as a LiberaL 
It seemed som^ow dbat politicians were very important. And yet, any¬ 
thing seemed important about them except their poUtics. Mr. Audley, 
the chairman, was an amiable, elderly man who still wore Gladstone 
collars; he was a kin d of symbol of all that phantasmal and yet fixed 
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society. He had never done anything—^iiot even anything wrong. He 
was not fast; he was not even particularly rich. He was simply in the 
thing; and there was an end of it. No party could ignore him, and if he 
had wished to be in the Cabinet he certainly would have been put there. 
The Duke of Chester, the tnee-president, was a young and rising politician. 
That is to say, he was a pleasant youth, with flat, fair hair and a freckled 
face, wth moderate intelligence and enormous estates. In public his 
appearances were alwavs successful and his principle was simple enough. 
When he thought of a joke he made it, and was called briUiant. When 
he could not thank of a joke he said chat this was no time for trifling, and 
tvas called able. In private, in a club of his own class, he tvas simply quite 
pleasantly frank and silly, like a. schoolboy. Mr. Audlcy, never having 
been in pohrics, treated them a little more seriously. Sometimes he even 
embarrassed the company by phrases suggesting that there w^as some 
difference beween a Liberal and a Conservative. He, himself, was a 
Conser\'adve, even in private life. He had a roll ot grey hair over die 
back of his collar like certain old-fashioned statesmen, and seen from 
behind he looked like the man the empire wants. Seen from the front he 
looked like a mild, self-indulgent bachelor, with rooms in the Albany— 
which he was. 

As has been remarked, there were twenty-four seats at the terrace 
ublc, and only n^-clve members of the dub. Thus they could occupy the 
terrace in the most luxurious style of all, being ranged dong the mner side 
of the table, ssich no one opposite, commanding an uninterrupted view 
of the garden, the colours of which were still \ndd, though evening was 
closing"in somcw'hat luridly for the time of year. The chairman sat in 
the centre of the Unc, and Ac ViCe-president at Ae right-hand end of it. 
When Ac twelve guests frrst trooped into Aeir seats it w^as Ac custom 
(for some unkno\s-n reason) for all Ac fifteen waiters to stand lining Ac 
wall like troops presenting arms to the king, while Ac fat proprietor stood 
and bowed to the dub wiA raiant surprise, as if he had never beard of 
Acm before. But before Ac hrst chink of knife and fork this army of 
retainers had vanished, only Ac one or two required to collect and dis¬ 
tribute Ac plates darting aoout in deathly silence. Mr. Lever, Ac pro¬ 
prietor, of course had disappeared in convulsions of courtesy long before. 
It would be exaggerative, indeed irreverent, to say that he ever positively 
appeared again. But when Ac important course, Ac fish course, was 
being brought on. Acre was—how shall I put it?—a vistid shadow, a 
projection of his personality, which told that he was hovering near. The 
sacred fish course consisted (to Ac eyes of Ac vulgar) in a sort of na®®" 
strous pudding, about Ac size and shape of a wedAne cake, in which 
some considerable number of interesting fiAcs had finally lost Ae shapes 
which God had given to Acm. The Twelve True Fishermen lookup 
Acir celebrated fiA knives and fish forks, and approached it as gravely as 
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if every inch of the pudding cost as much as the sUver fork it was eaten 
.nth ^o it did for dl I know. This course was dealt with in eager and 
* ■ 'lence* and it was only when his plate was nearly empty 
iTilotg rit^J rem,*: V cW. do .h.s .„y- 

said Mr. Audley, in a deep bass voice, turmng to the 
soever and nodding his venerable head a number of times. Nowhere, 
awuredly, except here. It was represented to me that at the Cafe 

^ nlre he was interrupted and even agitated for a moment by the 
“moval of his plate, but he recaptured the valuable thread of bs thoughts. 

It was represented to me that the same could be done at the Cate 
Anglais. Nothmg Hke it, sir/* he said, shakmg his head rutbessly, hke 

a hanging judge. “Notbng like it.** , , i* /u .n 

“Overrated place/’ said a certain Colonel Pound, speakmg (by the 

look of bm) for the first time for some months. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said the Duke of Chester, who w^ an optimist, 

“it’sjoily good for some tbngs. You can’t beat it at-” 

A waiter came swiftly along the room, and then stopped dead, rhs 
stoppage was as silent as his tread; but all those vague and kindly gemle- 
men were so used to the utter smoothness of the unseen machmery wbch 
surrounded and supported their lives, that a waiter doing anytbng un¬ 
expected was a start and ajar. They felt as you and I would feel if the 
inanimate world disobeyed—if a chair ran away from us. 

The waiter stood staring a few seconds, wble there deepened on every 
face at table a strange shame wbch is wholly the product of our time. 
It is the combmation of modem humanitarianism with the horrible 
modem abyss between the souls of the rich and poor. A genume historic 
aristocrat would have tbown thmgs at the waiter, beginning with empty 
bottles, and very probably endmg with money. A genume democrat 
would have asked bm, with a comrade-like clearness of speech, what the 
devil he was domg. But these modem plutocrats could not bear a poor 
man near to them, either as a slave or as a friend. That somethmg had 
gone wrong with the servants was merely a dull, hot embarrassment. 
They did not want to be brutal, and they dreaded the need to be benevo¬ 
lent. They wanted the thin g, whatever it was, to be over. It was over. 
The waiter, after standmg for some seconds rigid, like a cataleptic, turned 

round and ran madly out of the room. 

When he reappeared m the room, or rather m the doorway, it was in 
company with another waiter, with whom he wbspered and gesticulated 
with southern fierceness. Then the first waiter went away, leavmg the 
second waiter, and reappeared with a tbrd waiter. By the time a fourth 
waiter had jomed this hurried synod, Mr. Audley felt it necessary to 
break the silence m the mterests of Tact. He used a very loud cough, 
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Moocher’s doing in Burman. - 

have- ^ , 1 1 • i:Up. ^ arrow, and was whispering 

A fifth waiter had sp^ toward 

in his ear; “So sorry. Important. ^ a dazed stare saw Mr. Lever 
The chairmm n^ed “ quickness. The gait of the good 

coming towards them by no meam usual 

proprietor was mdeed his usual g^t, ^ ^ ^ 

Lnerally it was a gemal be said, tsith asthmatic breat^ 

,w»y wi* *' J, some y anmli. 

i-a tSa So<a keep..; "yo„ s. .Se «.» 

"^^kTw tVSSr- 'IZm A«aiey ma.g»»ay. “Ce™^ 

s°^taow n^h»t wiyr»i?T|»d ir»5>“ “ 

take away ^ plat«, ^bewildered to be really the the 

Mr. Audley soil looked ^ an-sthing except the man 

life. He rose rigidly undertone as if he^ 

his eyeglass into his eye. and sp somebody 

half-forgottcn how to speak. Do > ou mean. 

"^TSflarwem -12 r 

the colona. m his low. harsh 

*oy„ ai!».. I»f« “Xf’..S™ jri^i 

k' «■ W\<L Kovish face into the inmost nng. n ” 

come in; they look so be^Mr. Audley. vn* 

“But surely one cannot exactly re 

heavy hesitation. ., . j i excitedly. “There 

« toll- f V“ 

rSom to. fifi- smpto 


"^°Al*Sual!”“a^d the duke, '^wnat is . 

“Nothing/* said Lever, with a deepening 
For one of zem is dead upstairs. 
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There was a shocking sdUness for an instant fa tlmt room. It may he 
(so supernatural is the word death) that eaA of those idle men looked 
for a second at his soul, and saw it as a small dned pea. One of them the 
duke, I think—even said with the idiotic kindness of wealth; Is there 

fhinp r we can do? 

He has had a priest, ” said the Jew, not untouched. 

Then as to the clang of doom, they awoke to their own posmon. For 
a few weird seconds they had reaUy felt as if the fifteenth waiter might 
be the ghost of the dead man upstairs. They had been dunib under mat 
oppression, for ghosts were to them an embarrassment, like beggars But 
die remembrance of the silver broke the spell of the miraculous; broke 
it abrupdy and with a brutal reaction. The colonel flung over his c^ir 
and strode to the door. “If there was a fifteenth man here, friends, he 
said, “that fifteenth fellow was a thief. Do-vra at once to the front and 
back doors and secure everything; then we’ll talk. The twenty-four 
pearls are worth recovering.*’ 

Mr. Audley seemed at first to hesitate about whether it was gentle¬ 
manly to be in such a hurry about anything; but, seeing the duke dash 
down the stairs with youthful energy, he followed with a more mature 

motion. 

At the same instant a sixth waiter ran into the room, and declared that 
he had found the pile of fish plates on a sideboard, with no trace of the 

silver. 

The CTOwd of diners and attendants that tumbled helter-skelter down 
the passages divided into two groups. Most of the Fishermen followed 
the proprietor to the front room to demand news of any exit. Colonel 
Pound, with the Chairman, the vice-president, and one or two others, 
darted down the corridor leading to Ae servants’ quarters, as the more 
likely line of escape. As they did so they passed the dim alcove or cavern 
of the cloak-room, and saw a short, black-coated figure, presumably an 
attendant, standing a little way back in the shadow of it. 

“Hallo there!” called out the duke. “Have you seen anyone 
pass?” 

The short figure did not answer the question direedy, but merely said: 
“Perhaps I have got what you are looking for, gendemen.” 

They paused, wavering and wondering, while he quiedy went to the 
back of the cloak-room, and came back with both hands full of s hinin g 
silver, which he laid out on the coimter as calmly as a salesman. It took 
the form of a dozen quaindy shaped forks and knives, 

“You—^you-” began the colonel, quite thrown off his balance at 

last. Then he peered into the dim litde room and saw two thing s: first, 
that the short, black-dad man was dressed like a dergyman; and, second, 
that the window of the room behind him was burst, as if someone had 
passed violendy through. 
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2d“” sdd ie cleric pte«tly. “«!»■ I »«> lri»giBg I”” '“‘i 
yo« didn’t,” »d Colonel Pound, still soring « the btoke. 

’^rrmuke u cleun bteast of it, I didn’t.” said the othet, «idt some 
b-oout. And be seated himself quite gravely on a stool. 

SS:S. ffamyrlb^S ^dmate nhen be was trying to tbmtd. 

laughter. nuttmg his hands behind him. “Odd, 

isn’t it.” be “iL'Sd“ d ffivoloui and widiout 

firuit for God or man. Bu V,,L the penitence as a pracncal feet, 

■'^DiTyfuS f be said, 

'“?h:;i‘',2"ifng"£ce' 

carry tbc recovered sdvCT to ^ glim-feced colonel sdll ^ 

S±t! s^li^ W leS^ “ 

^ M SS; said quietly to the juiest: “He must have been a dever Mow. 

I feitTamwemd d,e odaet. “but I am not quit, sme 

°'.T’2f;“ou«: colonel ^ 

get the fellow jailed; make purse ^ ^^ir, and 

byS 

devU of the present ^ saturnine candour of d* 

Father Brown seemed rather to UJte me sai 
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soldier. “Well,” he said, smiling, “I mustn’t tell you anything of the 
man’s identity,’ or liis own story, of course; but there s no articular 
reason why I shouldn’t tell you of the mere outside facts winch I found 

out for myself*’ . . j . u 

He hopped over the barrier with unexpected activity, and sat beside 

Colonel Pound, kicking his short legs like a httle boy on a gate He began 
to tell the story as easily as if he were telling it to an old tnend by a 

Christmas fire. , , 

“You see, colonel,” he said, “I was shut up m that small room there 

doing some writing, when I heard a pair of feet in this passage doing a 
dance that was as queer as the dance of death. First came quick, funny 
little steps, Uke a man walking on tiptoe for a wager; then came slow, 
careless, creaking steps, as of a big man walking about with a cigar. But 
they were both made by the same feet, I swear, and they came in rotation; 
first the run and then the walk, and then the run again. I wondered at 
first idly, and then wildly why a man should act these two parts at once. 
One walk I knew; it was just like yours, colonel. It was the walk of a 
well-fed gentleman waiting for something, who strolls about rather 
because he is physically alert than because he is mentally impatient. I 
knew that I knew the other walk, too, but I could not remember what 
it was. What wild creature had I met on my travels that tore along on 
tiptoe in that extraordinary style? Then I heard a clink of plates some¬ 
where; and the answer stood up as plain as St. Peter’s. It was the walk of 
a waiter—that walk with the body slanted forward, the eyes looking 
down, the ball of the toe spurning away the ground, the coat tails and 
napkin flying. Then I thought for a minute and a half more. And I 
believe I saw the manner of the crime, as clearly as if I were going to 
commit it.” 

Colonel Pound looked at him keenly, but the speaker’s mild grey eyes 
were fixed upon the ceiling with almost emjpty wistfulness. 

“A crime,he said slowly, “is like any other work of art. Don’t look 
surprised; crimes are by no means the only works of art that come from 
an infernal workshop. But every work of art, divine or diabolic, has one 
indispensable mark—I mean, that the centre of it is simple, however 
much the fulfilment may be complicated. Thus, in Hamlet, let us say, 
the grotesquencss of the grave-digger, the flowers of the mad girl, the 
fantastic finery of Osric, the pallor of the ghost and the grin of me skull 
are all oddities in a sort of tangled wreath round one plain tragic figure 
of a man in black. Weil, this ako,” he said, getting slowly down from 
his seat with a smile, “this also is the plain tragedy of a man in black. 
Yes,” he went on, seeing the colonel look up in some wonder, “the whole 
of this tale turns on a black coat. In this, as in Hamlet, there arc the rococo 
excrescences—^yourselves, let us say. There is the dead waiter, who was 
I there when he could not be there. There is the invisible hand that swept 
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TT t\%P^ nlatfts down on a sideboard, stuiiea me mi 

Wi- oiviM it a bulcw look, and ran like a hare (I heard him commg) 

SfcTfe tS-coom’^-ttenaan;, and go out ag^ clegar^y « he had 

•^£t Myou do m hhJr cried the colonel, with unusual mtensity. 
yom'farS?- said die priest immovably, “dut is where d« 
"^^And the interesting story begins,” muttered 

stand his professional trick. Bnt I don’t seem to have got hold of yours. 

“I must be gome,” said Father Brown. , ii i. 

They walkel together along the passage to the entt^ce hall, where 

d.« »w the aest fteckled %cc of the Duke of Chester, who was 

“■*e 'r“”i :s 

waTio sta^ some new ceremony, don t you know, to commemorate 
the occasion. I say, you really got the goods back, what do you suggest. 

“Why,” said the colonel, eyeing him with a certam sardomc approve. 
"I should suggest that henceforward we wear green coats imtead ot black:. 
One never knows what mistakes may arise when one looks so like a 

waiter. 

“Oh. hang it all!” said the young : 
waiter 

* “Nor a waiter like a gentleman, I suppose,” said Colonel Pound, with 
the same lowering laughter on his fhce. “Reverend sir, your friend must 

have been very smart to act the gentleman. 

Father Brown buttoned up his commonplace overcoat to me MCk, tor 

the night was stormy, and took his commonplace umbreUa from the 

“Yes" he said; “it must be very hard work to be a gentleman; but, do 
you know, I have sometimes thought that it may be almost as labonous 

to be a waiter.” ^ , 

And saying “Good evening,” he pushed open the heavy doors of that 

palace of pleasures. The golden gates closed hehind him, and he went at 

a brisk walk through the damp, dark streets in search of a penny omnibus 


lan, “a gendeman never looks like 
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“Thb most beautiM ^ ^^s^^a sLeuW my last. 

It the'special season or landscapes in which I 

pro\nde crimes suitaoic i ^ ..rr^re or sarden for a catastrophe, 

found myself, choosing s m ^ sssdndled in long rooms 

paneUed ssdth oak; wWe Wht md screens of the 
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Ue mvself clear, in the green laxso^ ^d of a rich and 
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Here she eave an exclamation of wonder, real or ritual, and 

bestridden by a somewhat fantastic figure. . ... , 

“Oh, don’t jump, Mr. Crook,” she called out m some alarm, it 

- ^ 1 • i/) y 

“WSlivfdual riding the party wall like an aerial horse ^as a taU, 
angular young man, with dark hair sticking up like a hair brush, mteUi- 
St and even distinguished lineaments, but a sallow and almost ahen 
romplexion. This showed the more plainly because he wore an ag^essive 
red tie, the only part of his costume of which he seemed to take any 
care. Perhaps it was a symbol. He took no notice of the girl s alarmed 
adjuration, but leapt like a grasshopper to the ground beside her, where 

he might very well have broken his legs. ., , . „ „ , ^ , 

“I rbinlc I was meant to be a burglar,” he said plaadly, and I ^ve no 

doubt I should have been if I hadn’t happened to be bom in that mce 
house next door. I can’t see any harm in it, anyhow.” 

“How can you say such things?’ ’ she remonstrated. 

“Well,” said the young man, “if you’re bom on the wrong side of the 

wall, I can’t see that it’s wrong to chmb over.”^^ 

“I never know what you will say or do next,” she said. 

“I don’t often know myself,” repUed Mr. Crook; “but then I am on the 

right side of the wall now.” 

“And which is the right side of the wall?” asked the young lady, 


1 A 


“Whichever side you are on/' said the young man named Crook. 

As they went together through the laurels towards the front garden a 
motor horn soimded thrice, coming nearer and nearer, and a car of 
splendid speed, great elegance, and a pale green colour swept up to the 
nont doors like a bird and stood throbbing. 

“Hullo, hullo!” said the young man with the red tie; “here’s some¬ 
body bom on the right side, anyhow. I didn’t know. Miss Adams, that 
your Santa Claus was so modem as this.” 

“Oh, that’s my godfather. Sir Leopold Fischer. He always comes on 

Boxing Day.” 

Then, after an innocent pause, which unconsciously betrayed some lack 
of enthusiasm. Ruby Adams added: 

“He is very kind.” 

John Crool:, journalist, had heard of that eminent City magnate; and 
it was not his {a^At if the City magnate had not heard of him; for in 
certain articles in The Clarion or The New Age Sir Leopold had been 
dealt with austerely. But he said nothing and grimly watched the un¬ 
loading of the motor-car, which was rather a lot^ process. A large, neat 
diauffeur in green got out from the front, and a small, neat manservant 
in grey got out from the back, and between them they deposited Sir 
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Leopold on the doorstep and began to unpack bim, like some very (^re- 

fuul protected parcel. rSow were^- 

of the forest, ^ revealed something resembling the hunian 

2$£rar:.-asi».!'.tESS 

lady) Had com ^ smoking-cap like a 

of ie English Sirdars or Pashas in Egy^t. 
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\^3s off them. I might have lost them on the road here. It was quite 

natural. I should say,” growled the ^ m the red tie. “I 
.hnSS Sme ’em if they had taken ’em. When they ask for bread, 
and you don’t even give them a stone, I think they might take the stone 

you talking like that.” cried the gid, who was m a 
curious glow. “You’ve only talked like that ^ce you became a hornd 
Xt’^Ks-name. You know what I m^ What do you call a man who 

wants to embrace the chimney-sweep?” 

‘A saint,” said Father Brown. « i. t, i. 

‘I think,” said Sir Leopold, with a supercilious smile, that Ruby 

means a Socialist.’ j- i »_ 

“A Radical does not mean a man who Hves on radishes, remarked 

Crook, with some impatience; “and a Conservative does not mean a 
man who preserves jam. Neither, I assure you, does a Sodalrit mean a 
man who desires a social evening with the chimney-sweep. A Soaahst 
means a man who wants all the chimneys swept and all the chimney¬ 
sweeps paid for it.” ... 

“But who won’t allow you,” put in the pnest m a low voice, to own 
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your own soot 

Crook looked at him with an eye of interest and even respect 


ii 


Does 
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one want to own soot?” he asked. 

“One might,” answered Brown, with speculation in his ey^ 

heard that gardeners use it And I once made six children happy at 
nKrisfmgs when the conjuror didn't come, entirely with soot—applied 

externally.” ,, 

“Oh, splendid,” cried Ruby. “Oh, I wish you'd do it to this comply. 

The boisterous Canadian, Mr. Blount, was lifting his loud voice in 
applause, and the astonished financier his (in some considerable depreca¬ 
tion), when a knock sounded at the double front doors. The priest 
openi^ them, and they showed again the front garden of evergreens, 
monkey-tree and all, now gathering gloom against a gorgeous violet 
sunset. The scene thus framed was so coloured and quaint, like a back 
scene in a play, that they forgot for a moment the insignificant figure 
standing in the door. He was dusty-looking and in a frayed coat, evidently 
a common messei^er. “Any of you gentlemen Mr. Blount?” he asked, 
and held forward a letter doubtfully. Mr. Blount started, and stopped in 
his shout of ais ent. Rlppii^ up the envelope with evident astonishment, 
he mad it; his free cLoimed a htde, and then cleared, and he turned to 
his fafother-inrlaw and host. 

1 sick at faeiiig such a nuisance, colonel,” he said, with the cheery 
cokunal convention; ^Hiut would it upset you if an old acquaintance 
cabled <m me here to-niaht on business? In noint of fret it’s Florian. that 
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The millionaire held himself stiff with a sort of heathen solemnity./‘I 
think my dear,” he said, “you must get someone e se for pantaloon. 

“I WilTbe pantaloon, if you like,” said Colonel Adams, tabng 
cisar out of his mouth, and speaking for the first and last time. 

“You ought to have a statue,” cried the Canadian as he came back, 

raamt!S the telephone. “There, we are all fitted. Mr. Crook shall 
be clown; he’s a joumahst and knows all the oldest jokes. I can be harle¬ 
quin, that only wants long legs and jumpmg about. My friend Florian 
’phones he’s bringing the poHce costume; he s changing on the way. 
We can act it in this very hall, the audience sitting on those broad stairs 
opposite, one row above another. These front doors can be the back 
scene, either open or shut. Shut, you see an English mterior. Open, a 
moonlit garden. It all goes by magic.” And snatching a chance piece of 
billiard rh^^\c from his pocket, he ran it across the hall floor, halt-way 
between the front door and the staircase, to mark the line of the foot- 

^How even such a banquet of bosh was got ready in the time remained 
a riddle. But they went at it with that mixture of recklessness and industry 
that lives when youth is in a house; and youth was in that house that 
night, though not all may have isolated the two faces and hearu from 
which it flamed. As always happens, the invention grew wilder and 
wilder through the very tameness of the bourgeois conventions from 
which it had to create. The columbine looked charming in an outstand¬ 
ing skirt that strangely resembled the large lamp-shade in the drawing¬ 
room. The clown and pantaloon made themselves white with flour from 
the cook, and red with rouge from some other domestic, who remained 
(like all true Christian benefactors) anonymous. The harlequin, already 
clad in silver paper out of cigar boxes, was, with difficulty, prevented 
from the old Victorian lustre chandeliers, that he might cover 

with resplendent crystals. In fact he would certainly have done 
so, had not Ruby unearthed some old pantomime paste jewels she had 
worn at a fancy-dress party as the Queen of Diamonds. Indeed, her 
iinrlf, James Blount, was getting almost out of hand in his excitement; 
he was like a schoolboy. He put a paper donkey’s head unexpectedly on 
Father Brown, who bore it patiently, and even found some private 
tnantipr of moving his ears. He even essayed to put the paper donkey’s 
tail to the coat-tails of Sir Leopold Fischer. This, however, was frowned 
down. “Uncle is too absurd,” cried Ruby to Crook, round whose 
shoulders she had seriously placed a string of sausages. “Why is he so 
wild?” 

“He is harlequin to your columbine,” said Crook. “I am only the 
clown who makes the old jokes.” 

“I -wish you were the harlequin,” she said, and left the string of sausages 
swinging. 
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Father Bro^^•n, thoueh he knew ever>' detail done behind the scenes, 
and had even evoked applause by his transformaDon of a pillow mio a 
pantoinime baby, went round to the tront and sat among the audience 
s\-itli all the solemn expectation of a child at Ins hrst ^^anee. The 
spectaton m ere few, relations, one or nvo local fnen^, and the servanc; 

obscunn. the snew of the Httle clenc be’nind hirn; but it has _^ver ^ 
settled by artistic authorities whether the dene lost much. The p^to- 
mime was utterly chaotic, yet not contemptibk; there ran through it a 
Le of improvLtion which came chiefly from Crook the cloijm. 
Commonly he was a clever man, and he was inspired to-mght with a 
ss-ild omnisrience, a follv wiser than the wmrld, that which comes to a 
vouiw man who has seen for an instant a parncular expression on a 

parnedar face. He was supposed to be the clowm, but he ^ 

Even-thing else, the author (so far as there was an author), the prompter 
the scene-pamter, the scene-shifter, and, above all, the orchatra. At 
abrupt intervals in the outrageous performance he would hurl 
fuU Ltume at the piano and bang out some popular music equaUy 

'‘^Tbe cl^SSX, as of all else, was the moment when 
doors at the back of the scene flew open showing the lovely moo^t 
garden but showing more prommcntly the famous profession^ guest; 
the great Florian, dressed up as a policeman. The down at the pano 
Savfd the constabulary chorus in the Piratts of Penz^, I’" “ ^ 

(Ae pianist suggesring a few bars of "Then we had anotte 

onc”)^ Then Ae harlequin ruAed nght mto Ae ai^ of Ae po 
S feU on top of him: amid a roar of applause^ Then it was 

fame^stiU lingfrs round Putney. It was almost impossible to believe that 

JueEk&u.lb; JlE to. to to »os. »dd.^y 

SVoff the floor Ae clown played “I ^ from Aearm of ^ 
When he Auffled him across his back, WiA my bundle ^ 
shoulder,” and w-hen Ae harlequin fina% let fall Ae 

r rs “'oS s to b.™ bto. “1 to. 

letter to my love and on the way I dropped it. 
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^^he ori«t^l^d only watched for a few more minutes the absurd but 
not inelegant dance of the amateur harlequin over his splendidly uiicon- 

stillness The vamped dress of silver paper and paste, which had been too 
glaring in the footUghts. looked more and more magical and sdvery 

a cataract of Jpplause. when Brown felt his arm abruptly touched, and 

he was asked in a whisper to come into the colonel s study. 

He followed his summoner with increasing doubt, wbeh was not dis- 

pdled by a solemn comicaUty in the scene of the 

Adams still unaffectedly dressed as a pantaloon, with the knobbed whde 
bone nodding above his brow, but with his poor old eyes sad enough to 
have sobered a SatumaUa. Sir Leopold Fischer was leamng against the 

mantelpiece and heaving with all the importance of 
“This is a very painful matter. Father Brown, said Adams. The 
truth is, those diamonds we all saw this afternoon seem to have vamshed 
from mv friend’s tail-coat pocket. And as you 

y . ^ « __ « , 1 


As I,” supplemented Father Brown, with a broad gnn, was sitnng 

just behind him-” , . , 

“Nothing of the sort shall be suggested,” said Colonel Adams, widi a 

firm look at Fischer, which rather impUed that some such thing had been 

suggested. “I only ask you to give me the assistance that any gentleman 

PS 99 

might give- ^ 1 j j 

“Whidb is turning out his pockets,” said Father Brown, and proceeded 

to do so, displaying seven and sixpence, a return ticket, a small silver 

crucifix, a small breviary, and a stick of chocolate. 

The colonel looked at him long and then said: Do you know, I should 
like to see the inside of your head more than the inside of your pockets. 
My daughter is one of your people, I know; well, she has lately- 

and he stopped. 

“She has lately,” cried out old Fischer, “opened her father s house to a 
cut-throat Socialist, who says openly he would steal anything from a 
rich er man. This is the end of it. Here is the richer man—and none the 

richer.” 

“If you want the inside of my head you can have it, said Father 
Brown rather wearily. **What it*s worth you can say afterwards. But 
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the first thing I find in that disused pocket is this; that men -who mean to 
steal diamonds don’t talk Socialism. They are more likely.” he added 
demurely, **to denounce it. 

Both the others shitted sharply, and the priest went on: 

‘‘You see, we know these people, more or less. That Socialist would 
no more steal a diamond than a P^Tamid. We ought to look at once to the 
one man we don’t know. The fellow acting^ the pohceman^Florian. 

Where is he exaedy at this minute, I wonder?’^ 

The pantaloon sprang erect and strode out of the room. An interlude 
ensued, during which the milhonaire stared at the priest, and the priest at 
his breviary; dien the pantaloon returned and said, with staccato gravity: 
“The policeman is still l^-ing on the stage. The curtain has gone up and 

dovm six times; he is still hting there.” 

Father Bro^n dropped his book and stood staring with a look of blank 
mental ruin. Very slowly a light began to creep back in his grey eyes, 
and then he made the scarcely obvious answer. 

“Please forgive me, colonel, but when did your wife die? 

“My wife!” rephed the staring soldier, “she died this ye^ two mondis. 
Her brother James arrived just a week too late to see her.” 

The little priest bounded like a rabbit shot. Come on! he cried in 
quite unusual excitement. “Come on! We ve got to go and look at that 
poheeman!” 

They rushed on to the now curtained stage, breaking rudely past me 
columbine and clotvn (who seemed whispering quite contentedly), and 
Father Brown bent over the prostrate comic poheeman. 

“Chloroform,” he said as he rose; “I only guessed it just now.” 

There was a startled sriUness, and then the colonel said slowly: “Please 

say seriously what all this means. 

Father Brown suddenly shouted with laughter, then stopj^d, and 
struggled with it for instants during the rest of his speech. “Gentlemen, 
he gasped, “there’s not much time to ta lk . I must run after the emninJ. 
But thk great French actor who played the policeman—this clever 
corpse the harlequin waltzed wtith and dandled and threw about—he was 

-** His voice again failed him, and he turned his back to run. 

“He w-as?” called Fischer inquiringly, 

“A real policeman,” said Fa^er Brown, and ran away, into the daiL 
There w’erc hollows and bowers at the extreme end of that leafy gard^ 
in w'hich the laurels and other immortal shrubs showed against sapphire 
sky and silver moon, even in that midwinter, warm colours as of the 
soutL The green gaiety of the waving laurels, the rich purple indigo 
the night, the moon like a monstrous ay3tal, make an almost irresponsibly 
romantic picture; and among the top branches of the garden trws a 
strange figure is climb ing, w ho looks not so much romanne as impossible 
He sparkles fi^om head to heel, as if clad in ten miUion moons; ihc seal 
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moon catches him at every movement and sets a new inch of him on 
fire. But he swings, flashing and successful, from the short tree m this 
garden to the tall, rambling tree in the other, and only stops there because 
a shade has sHd under the smaller tree and has unmistakably called up to 

“Well, Flambeau,” says the voice, “y^'^ really look like a Flying Star; 

but that always means a F allin g Star at last. 

The silver, sparkling figure above seems to lean forward in the laurels 

and, confident of escape, listens to the little figure below. 

“You never did anything better. Flambeau. It was clever to come 
from Canada (with a Paris ticket, I suppose) just a week after Mrs. Adams 
died, when no one was in a mood to ask questions. It was cleverer to 
have marked down the Fl}dng Stars and the very day of Fischer’s coming. 
But there’s no cleverness, but mere genius, in what followed. Stealing 
the stones, I suppose, was nothing to you. You could have done it by 
sleight of hand in a hundred other ways besides that pretence of putting 
a paper donkey’s tail to Fischer’s coat. But in the rest you ecHpsed your¬ 
self.” 

The silvery figure among the green leaves seems to linger as if hypno¬ 
tized, though his escape is easy behind him; he is staring at the man below. 

“Oh, yes,” says the man below, “I know all about it. I know you not 
only forced the pantomime, but put it to a double use. You were going 
to steal the stones quietly; news came by an accomphce that you were 
already suspected, and a capable police-oflicer was coming to rout you 
up that very night, A common ^ef would have been thankful for the 
warning and fled; but you are a poet. You already had the clever notion 
of hiding the jewels in a blaze of false stage jewellery. Now, you saw 
that if the dress were a harlequin’s the appearance of a poUceman would 
be quite in keeping. The worthy officer started from Putney police- 
station to find you, and walked into the queerest trap ever set in this 
world. When the front door opened he walked straight on to the stage 
of a Christmas pantomime, where he could be kicked clubbed, stunned 
and drugged by the dancing harlequin, amid roars of laughter from all 
the most respectable people in Putney. Oh, you will never do anything 
better. And now, by the way, you might give me back those diamonds.” 

The ^een branch on which the ghtteiing figure swung, rustled as if 
in astonishment; but the voice went on: 

I want you to gjve them back. Flambeau, and I want you to give up 
this life. There is still youth and honour and humour in you; don’t fancy 
they will last in that trade. Men may keep a sort of level of good, but 
no man has ever been able to keep on one level of evil. That road goes 
do^ and down. The kind man drinks and turns cruel; the frank man 
kills and lies about it. Many a man I’ve known started like you to be an 
honest outlaw, a merry robber of the rich, and ended stamped with slime. 
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Maurice Blum started out as an anarchist of priiiaple, a father of the 
poor- he ended a sre-asv spv and tale-bearer tliat both sides used and 
despised. Harry Burke started his free money movement sincerely 
enoush; nosv he’s sponghig on a half-starved sister for endless brandies 
and sodas. Lord Amber went into wild society in a sort or chivalry; now 
he’s pacms blackmail to the lowest vultures in London. Captain Barillon 
was die creat aendeman-apache before your rime; he died in a mad¬ 
house screaming with fear of the ‘narks’ and receivers that had betrayed 
him akd hunted him dossm. I know the woods look vers- free behind 
vou. Flambeau; I know^ that in a flash you could melt into them like a 
mo^ke^•. But some dav you will be an old grey monkey. Flambeau. 
You will sit up m your 'tree forest cold at heart and close to death, and 

the tree-tops will be very bare. 1111 1 ■ 

Everytlrins continued still, as if the small man below held the other in 

the tree m some long insnsible leash; and he went on; 

“Your downward steps have begun. You used to boast of doing 

nothing mean, but you are doing something mean to-mght. You ^e 
leaving suspicion on'an honest boy with a good deal ag^t him alr^dy; 
you are separating him from the woman he loves and who loves him. 
But vou will do meaner things than that betore you die. 

Three flashing diamonds fell from the tree to the turf. The smaU man 
stooped to pick them up, and w'hen he looked up again the green cage 

of the tree was emptied of its silver bird. 1 

The restoration of the gems (accidentally picked up by Father Bro-si^ 
of all people) ended the evening in uproarious mumph; and Sir Leopold, 
in his height of good humour, even told the priest that though he kmselt 
had broader Hews, he could respea those w'hose creed required them to 
be cloistered and ignorant of this world. 


V 

THE INVISIBLE MAN 

Ik the ccol blue twiheht of two steep streets in Camden Town, the shop 
at tlic corner, a coiriecnoner’s, glowed hke the butt of a cigar. One should 
raf'.cr sav, perhaps, like the butt of a firework, for the Ught was of many 
colours and some complexity, broken up by many mirrors and d^ang 
on manv gilt and gailv-coloured cakes and sweetmeats. Against this one 
hers- eiassVere slued'the noses of many gutter-smpes, for the chocolate 
were J1 wrapped in those red and gold and green metaUic colov^ whicn 
are almost better than chocolate itself; and the huge w^te wedding^e 
m the wmdow w as somehow at once remote and satisfying, just as u e 
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whole North Pole were good to eat. Such rainbow provocations could 
naturally collect the youth of the neighbourhood up to the ages of ten o 
twelve. But this comer was also attractive to youdi at a later stage, md 
a young man, not less than twenty-four, was stanng into the same ^op 

-po also, the shop was of fiery charm, but this attraction 

not wholly to be explained by chocolates; which, however, he was 

far from despising. i r u ^« 

He was a tall, burly, red-haired young man, with a resolute ^ 

lisdess manner. He carried under his arm a flat, grey portfoHo ot black- 
and-white sketches which he had sold with more or l^s success to pub¬ 
lishers ever since his uncle (who was an admiral) had disinherited him for 
Socialism, because of a lecture which he had dehvered against that 

economic theory. His name was John Tumboll Angus. ^ 

Entering at last, he walked through the confectioner’s shop into the 
back room, which was a sort of pastry-cook restaurant, merely raising his 
hat to the young lady who was serving there. She was a dark, elegant, 
alert girl in black, with a high colour and very quick, dark eyes; and after 
the ordinary interval she followed him into the inner room to take his 

order. 

His order was evidendy a usual one. want, please,” he said with 
sion, “one halfpenny bun and a small cup of black coffee.” An instant 
:c the eirl could turn away he added, “Also, I want you to marry 
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The young lady of the shop sdftened suddenly, and said: Ihosc are 
jokes I don’t allow.” 

The red-haired young man lifted grey eyes of an unexpected gravity, 

“Really and truly,” he said, “it’s as serious—as serious as the half¬ 
penny bum It is expensive, like the bun; one pays for it. It is indigestible, 
like the bun. It hurts.” 

The dark young lady had never taken her dark eyes off^him, but seemed 
to be studying him with almost tragic exactitude. At the end of her 
scrutiny she had something like the shadow of a smile, and she sat down 
in a chair. 

“Don’t you think,” observed Angus, absendy, “that it’s rather cruel to 
eat these halfpenny buns? They might grow up into penny buns. I shall 
give up these brutal sports when we are married.” 

The dark young lady rose from her chair and walked to the window, 
evidendy in a state of strong but not unsympathetic cogitation. When 
at last she swung round again with an air of resolution, she was bewil¬ 
dered to observe that the young man was carefully laying out on the 
table various objects from the shop-window. They included a pyramid 
of highly coloured sweets, severi plates of sandwiches, and the two 
decanters containing that mysterious port and sherry which are peculiar 
to pastry-cooks. In the middle of this neat arrangement he had carefiillv 
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J 1 ^ • v v.;ie sugared cake which had beoi die 

le: cc^ii cae ' 7 

huec orDJSucut or the x^inuO^A- ^ 

"What on earth are you doing: sue aske 

‘•Dun-.mv dear Laura,' he began. _ ^ 

“Oh tor the Lord's sake, stop a nunute,^ she cned, and don t talk to 

me in ^t way. 1 mean what is all^that?” 

“A ceremcnial meal. -Miss Hope. . . 

“And what IS r/:.;:?" she asked impanently, pointing to the moumain 

Ot «• ^ .j 

“The ^vedding-cuke, Mrs. Angus, he said, 

Tre nri rr-arched to uiut amae, removed it t\*ich some clatter, and pat 
it back m the shon-v-nndov.-; she then returned, and. putting her elegant 
r,- r,"!- r'-- re'ardei the vounj man not uniavourably, but -with 

coEsiderable exasperaucn. , - i >> u ■ j 

"You co-'t Hve me anv nme to think, she said. 

“I'm no: such a fool/’ he answered; “that's my Christian hmnihty.” 
She was sod lookins at him; 'but she had grown considerably graver 

behind the smiie. , . . , . 

"Mr \r ~js " she said steadilv. "betore mere is a minute more ot tbs 

norisemse I must te'il vou sometirdiig a'bout myself as shorty as I can.” 
"Delis'hted.” replied Angus gravely. ''You might tell me something 

about mvse'li, too. w'niie you are about it.“ _ 

"Oh. CO held vour tongue and listen, sns sard. It s nothing that I m 

aihumed of, and :r isnh even an'^xring chat I m specially >onv" about Bat 

v.*huc vo’uld vou sav ii mere v.-ere somediing that is no business of mine 

and vet is mv niicncinarer 

"In chat case," said the man seriously, "I should suggest chat you bring 

back the cake A ' - .... . . 

you must hsren to the stor.' drst,‘ said Laura, persistenuv. lo 

beein v.-ich. I must tell vou chat my father ov.-ned the um called me Red 


llXl, 1 ^ ^ 

Fish' at Luebure, and 1 used to sen’e people in tne bar. _ 

“I have often v. ondered.'"ne said, "why there was a kind ot a Chnsuan 

» • • * * 

air about this one conrecnoner s snop. _ 

"Ludbune IS a sleepv. urassv little hole in the Eastern Counties, an^ 
onlv kind of people who ever came to the 'Red Fish^ were occasio 
commercial craveLers. and tor the rest, the most av-Eui people 
see, onlv vou ve never seen tnem. 1 mean lime. loungA' men, w o 
just encu^n to live on. and had ncthir-c: to do cut lean about in bar-r^ns 
and bet on hones, m bad cIotr.es that were just too good tor them, vas 
these wretched vour .2 rotters were not very common at our house, ut 
there were r.vo oi them that were a lOt too common—common m evay 
sort or wav. Thev coch Lvea on money ot their own, and 
somely idle and over-dressed. But yet I was a bit sorry tor the^ 

I halt believe thev slunk into our little emprv bar because each o 

.. ^ « 
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had a sUght deformity; the sort of thing that some yokels laugh at It 
wasn’t exactly a deformity either; it was more an odit>-. One ol them 
was a surprisingly small man, something like a dwarf, or at least like a 
jockey. He was not at all jockeyish to look at, though, he had a round 
black head and a well-trimmed black beard, bright eyes like a bird s; he 
jingled money in his pockets; he jangled a great gold watch chain; and he 
never turned up except dressed just too much hke a gentleman to be one. 
He was no fool, though, though a futile idler; he was curiously clever at 
all kinds of thir^ that couldn’t be the slightest use; a sort of impromptu 
conjuring; making fifteen matches set fire to each other like a regular fire¬ 
work; or cutting a banana or some such thing into a dancing doll. His 
name was Isidore Smythe; and I can see him still, with his httle dark face, 
just coming up to the counter, making a jumping kangaroo out of five 

cigars. 

“The other fellow was more silent and more ordinary; but somehow 
he alarmed me much more than poor little Smythe. He was ver^' tall and 
slight, and light-haired; his nose had a high bridge, and he might almost 
have been handsome in a spectral sort of way; but he had one of the most 
appalling squints I have ever seen or heard of. When he looked straight 
at you, you didn’t know where you were yourself, let alone what he was 
looking at. I fancy this sort of disfigurement embittered the poor chap a 
little; for while Smythe was ready to show off his monkey tricks any- 
tricks anywhere, James Welkin (that was the squinting man’s name) never 
did any thing except soak in our bar parlour, and go for great walks by 
himself in the flat, grey country all round. All the same, I think Smythe, 
too, was a Httle sensitive about being so small, though he carried it off 
more smartly. And so it was that I was really puzzled, as well as surtled, 
and very sorry, when they both offered to marry me in the same 
week. 

“Well, I did what I’ve since thought was perhaps a silly thing. But, 
after all, these freaks were my friends in a way; and I had a horror of their 
thinking I refused them for the real reason, which was that they w'ere so 
impossibly ugly. So I made up some gas of another sort, about never 
meaning to marry anyone who hadn’t carved his way in the world. I said 
it was a point of principle with me not to five on money that was just 
inherited like theirs. Two days after I had talked in this well-meaning 
sort of way, the whole trouble began. The first thing I heard was that 
both of them had gone off to seek their fortimes, as if they were in some 
silly fairy tale. 

“Well, I’ve never seen either of them from that day to this. But I’ve 
had two letters from the Httle man called Smythe, and really they were 
rather exciting.” 

“Ever heard of the other man?” asked Angus. 

*‘No, he never wrote,” said the girl, after an instant’s hesitation. 
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“Sm's^e’s first letter was simply to say that he had started out ^alki^ 
with Welkin to London; but Welkin was such a good walker that the 
httle man dropped out of it, and took a rest hy the roadsid^ He happened 
to be picked up by some travelling show, ^d, partly because ^ 

Aqnarinl, to do some nicks *at I forgot. That was bs fat lemt. Hn 
second was much more of a starder, and I only got it last week 

The man called Angus emptied his coffee-cup and regarded her with 

mild and patient eyes. Her own mouth took a shght tssTst 

she resumed; “I suppose you’ve seen on the hoardmgs all about this 

‘Sm'V'the’s Silent Service’? Or you must be the only person that 1^ t 

S Ae housework by machinery. You teow *e sort 
button-A Butler who Never Drinks. Turn a 

who Never Flirt.’ You must have seen the advert^ments. WeU, what 
ever these machines are, they are making pots of money ^d they arc 
making it all for that httle imp whom I knew down m Ludbury. I cm t 
help feeling pleased the poor Uttle chap has fallen on his f^et; but P 
fa« n. I’m m tenor of his turning up any i^ute and telling me he s 

carved his way in the :^;orld-as He ccmi^y Im. . 




think 


yonTc a Ves. you are quite right. I H-e^c^a fce^^ the 

SivSt ^^iSiTe Been, and 

I have heard his voice when he could not have spoken. ^ 

“Well mv dear ” said the voung man. cheerfully, if he were Satan 

,, Jd c orjl dowi;. bo* « once, . had 

'“^.'I^d^“mT fa" o, cqueak, o, anyfang." acked 
'^Sa“»‘5d’r; faXrcd, and fan aaid wdA an nmhak» 
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have you, Aough.' I. was qmte plain, as if he were in the room. It fa 

wS said the young man, ‘>0 wo-U « you 

vou Eorto any other organs-and really, if you would allow me. 

Is a sturdy, practical man. to bring back the wedding-cake out of the 

'i™ iik’spoke, Aere was a sort of steely Atiefc in Ae street ouBide 

and a smaU motor, driven at devilish sp^d, shot up to Ae door of Ae 

shop and stuck there. In the same flash of time a small man m a shiny top 

hat stood stamping in the outer room. . 

Angus, who had hitherto maintained hilarious ease from motives o 

menti hygiene, revealed the strain of his soul by striding abruptly out ot 

the inner room and confronting the new-comer. A glance at him was 

quite sufficient to confirm the savage guesswork of a man m love, l lus 

very dapper but dwarfish figure, ivili the spike of black beard earned 

insolently forward, the clever unrestful eyes, the neat but very nervous 

fingers, could be none other than the man just described to mm: Isidore 

Smythe, who made dolls out of banana skins and matchboxes; kidorc 

Smythe, who made milHons out of imdrinking butlers and unnir^g 

housemaids of metal. For a moment the two men, instinctively under- 

Standing each other’s air of possession, looked at each other with that 

curious cold generosity which is the soul of rivalry. 

Mr, Smythe, however, made no allusion to the ultimate ground or 

their antagonism, but said simply and explosively: ‘ Has Miss Hope seen 

that thing on the window?” 

“On the window?” repeated the staring Angus, 

“There’s no time to explain other things,” said the small millionaire 
shordy. “There’s some tomfoolery going on here that has to be investi- 

1 j 1 j 

He pointed his pohshed walking-stick at the window, recently depleted 
by the bridal preparations of Mr. Angus; and that gentleman was aston¬ 
ished to see along the front of the glass a long strip of paper pasted, which 
had certainly not been on the window when he had looked through it 
some time before. Following the energetic Smythe outside into the 
street, he found that some yard and a half of stamp paper had been care¬ 
fully gummed along the gl^s outside, and on this was written in straggly 
characters; “If you marry Smythe, he will die.” 

“Laura,” said Angus, putting his big red head into the shop, “you’re 

not mad.” 

“It’s the writing of that fellow Welkin,” said Smythe gruffly. * 1 
haven’t seen him for years, but he’s always bothering me. Five times in 
the last fortnight he’s had threatening letters left at my flat, and 1 can’t 
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even 6ni out who se^, ^ 

a P»bHe shop .^aow, wh.e ,ho 

hav^g tea. WeU, f, I <f>- \,^^can talk about other things 

in deSing so dircrfy ^tten We ^ ^ 

Sow the direcnon ^ eneraenc inquiry man, pnvate rather than 

pubhc. I car His name’s Flambeau, and though hjs 

L minutes from hem m I,,,cst man now. and bs brams 

“That is odd,” said the httle m^ Perhaps you might cam 

myself in Himalaya Mansions to^ ^ sort out these qu^ 

vesp gooi” pott->y •■ *=»»-»- 

Set, ™ “““tS ?ie ?SSSlo^ doU. ‘ 

“I use them in my own flat, smd ^ convenience. Honestly, 

coJs or rkr« M , Batl’il »«er de»y. b«™»» 

““yand swift lifa iinnelf; to ^ ^ 

^ticSttice, it was of own mvennom It 

c, he was one who beheved m „p long white curves o 

and fij-ing was bt^f eveiSg- ^Soon the white cui^ 


le same 


«« 
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1 j For indeed, they were cresting a comer of 

ES 'xLXt™ t; £ 

(Sscentjmown as Himalaya Mansions, was as abmpt as the opening o a 
window^or they found that pile of flats sittmg above London 3S above a 

travel crescent, was a bushy enclosure more like a steep hedge or dyke 
San a garden, and some way below that ran a strip of a^^al water, a 
sort ofSnal, like the moat of that embowered fortress As the car swept 
round the crescent it passed, at one comer the stray stall of a man se^g 

fdim blue pohceman walking slowly. These were the orJy human 
shapes in that high suburban soHtude; but he had an mationJ sense that 
they expressed the speechless poetry of London. He felt as if they were 

figures in a Story. . . . 

The htde car shot up to the right house like a bullet, and shot out its 
owner like a bomb shell. He was immediately inqmnng of a tall com¬ 
missionaire in shining braid, and a short porter in shirt sleeves, whether 
anybody or anythii^ had been seeking his apartments. He was assured 
that nobody and nothing had passed these officials since his last inqmri^; 
whereupon he and the slightly bewildered Angus were shot up in the lift 

like a rocket, till they reached the top floor. 

“Just come in for a minute,’* said the breathless Smythe. I want to 

show you those Welkin letters. Then you might run round the comer 

and fetch your friend.” He pressed a button concealed in the wall, and 

the door opened of itself. 

It opened on a long, commodious ante-room, of which the only arrest¬ 
ing features, ordinarily speaking, were the rows of tall half-human 
mechanical figures that stood up on both sides like tailors dummies. Like 
tailors’ dummies they were headless; and like tailors’ dummies they had 
a handsome unnecessary humpiness in the shoulders, and a pigeon- 
breasted protuberance of chest; but barring this, they were not much 
much more like a human figure than any automatic machine at a station 
that is about the human height. They had two great hooks Uke arms, for 
carrying trays; and they were painted pea-green, or vermihon, or black 
for convenience of distinction; in every other way they were only auto¬ 
matic machines and nobody would have looked twice at them. On this 
occasion, at least, nobody did. For between the two rows of these 
domestic dummies lay something more interesting than most of the 
mechanics of the world. It was a white, tattered scrap of paper scrawled 
with red ink; and the agile inventor had snatched it up almos 
the door flew onen. He handed it to Angus without a wor^ 


as soon as 
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^ on it actuaUy was not dry, and the message ran: “If yon have been 

to see her to-day, I shall kill you. • j • i «tt 7 ij 

There was a short silence, and then Isidore Smyje said qmedy: Would 

you hke a httle whisky? I rather fed as if I should. 

^ “Thank you; I shodd like a little Flamb^u.’ said gloomily 

“This business seems to me to be getting rather grave. I m going roun 

°Sgk yo^a^said the other, wi^ admirable cheer&lness. “Bring 

‘^utTi^ 3oSle“ mnt Sr behind him he SmyAe push 
bade a button, and one of the clockwork images ghded from its place md 
slid along a groove in the floor carrying a tray with syphon ^d d^ter. 

dLe among those dead servants, who were commg to life as the door 

fiom Smyie's lading i, man in shin slovn^ 

Zed an instant for a piliworth of chestnuts, and m mqmj as m the 

eS seUer, turning up the eolfo of his coat, told hm k 

should probably be moinng shordy, “ /.^ZtZgmZS Ib 
Indeed, the evening was grossing grey and bitter, but Angus, wiin 

eloquence, proceeded to nail the chesmut man « ^ 

^ mS wLan. or child has gone mto that house where the com- 
"rrel'wZTdtSy smanly, with a bt look at the Wegwl»-. 


four of them be Mr. Welkin s accomplices. . 

Flambeau's semKtfdal flat was on the ground flwr, »d preoifo 
every w ay a marked contrast to the Amencan machinery fnend 

ttcTmtu^ of the flat of die Silent S-K- 
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the ornaments were sabres, harquebuses. Eastern curiosities, flasks of 

savage cooking-pots, a pl^y Persian cat, a small dusty- 

you to mee/him. Splendid weather, this; a little cold for Southerners 
1 * 1 - ” 

I think it will keep clear,” said Angus, sitting down on a violet- 


striped Eastern ottoman. , ,, , , >> 

“W’said the priest quietly; it has begun to snow. 

And indeed, as he spoke, the first few flakes, foreseen by the man ot 

chestnuts, began to drift across the darkening wmdow-pane. 

“Well ” said Angus heavily. “1*01 afraid I ve come on busmess, and 

rather jumpy business at that. The fact is. Flambeau, wt^ a stone s 
throw of your house is a fellow who badly wants your help; he s per¬ 
petually being haunted and threatened by an invisible enemy—a scoun^el 
whom nobody has even seen.” As Angus proceeded to tell the whole 
tale of Smythe and Welkin beginning with Laura’s story, and going on 
with his own, the supernatural laugh at the comer of two empty streets, 
the strange distinct words spoken in an empty room. Flambeau gt^yf 
more and more vividly concerned, and the little priest seemed to be left 
out of it, like a piece of furniture. When it came to the scribbled sump- 
paper pasted on the window. Flambeau rose, seeming to fill the room 

with his huge shoulders. 

“If you don’t mind,” he said, “I think you had better tell me the rest 
on the nearest road to this man s house. It strikes me, somehow, tha^ 
there is no time to be lost. 

“Delighted,” said Angus, rising also, “though he’s safe enough for the 
present, for Tve set four men to watch the only hole to his burrow. 

They turned out into the street, the small priest trundling after them 
with the docility of a small dog. He merely said, in a cheerful way, like 
one making conversation: “How quick the snow gets thick on the 

ground.” 

As they threaded the steep side streets already powdered with silver, 
Angus finished his story; and by the time they reached the crescent with 
the towering fiats, he had leisure to turn his attention to the four sentinels. 
The chestnut seller, both before and after receiving a sovereign, swore 
stubbornly that he had watched the door and seen no visitor enter. The 
policeman was even more emphatic. He said he had had experience of 
crooks of all kinds, in top hats and in rags; he wasn’t so green as to expect 
suspicious characters to look suspicious; he looked out for anybody, and. 
so help him, there had been nobody. And when all three men gathered 
round the gilded commissionaire, who stiU stood smiling astride of the 
porch, the verdict was more final still. 

“Tve got a right to ask any man, duke or dustman, what he wants in 
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L. flat.” ta “■> 

bOT Mbody 'X‘s3‘ looking motetly X 

The unimpor^t Fathe meekly “Has nobody been np and 

t™ISr*a snow ligan to Ml I. began while w. wete 

*“-N^Jy-s h«, sn, yo. can Me it 6om nte,” said the official, 

^Infa wtatthat iay said the ptitat. and stared at ffie gtoond 

blankly like a fish. . , Flambeau used a fierce exdama- 

The others all looked do^ also. that down the 

don and a French gesture. For « w ^ actually between 

S^o^SrS^t t,=, ti a st^gy pattetn of g^ 

JS^“td’°dS“' 71 stairs, wiffi 

Wiffiout anothec .bll stood looking about him in 

Sr^tyad^s^efas if he had '“'“'“S do^’Se” with his hig 
Flambeau was plainly m a moo ^ intuidon, fhmbled 

r "e found die invisible button; and the 

'‘7,'s£3 lubJandK the cS 

darker, though it was headless machines had been moved 

shafts of sunset, and one or tw o o 

from their places for this ^oats were all darkened in die 

dusk, and*^their likeness to human ,.k„e the pap» 

li “Wta. rem U^somet^^ ^t looked very like md 

ink spilled out of its violence Flambeau simply 

said “Murder!” and. plungmg 3 to find a corpse he 

found none. Isidore Smythe simp > ^ die 

ahve. After the most tearmg ^ “My Bend,” said 

outer hall with streaming taces and sun^_^ • ? ^doa 

Cbeau, talking French in '»^XT°m’u.W «L " 

CeBc^omer of his Scotch ^Ewood s5Z summoned, 

dolls stood immediately overs o g ^ 

perhaps, by the slain man an instant before he leu. 


r'll 
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shouldered hooks that served the thing for arms, a little Ufted ^d 
Angus had suddenly the horrid fancy t^t poor Smythe s own cMd 
had struck him down. Matter had rebelled, and these machmes had killed 

their master. But even so, what had they done wi^ 

“Eaten him?” said the nightmare at his ear; and he sickened tor an 

instant at the idea of rent, human remains absorbed and crushed mto ah 

that acephalous clockwork. i • tr j J 

He recovered his mental health by an emphatic effort, and s^d to 

Flambeau- “Well, there it is. The poor feUow has evaporated like a 

doud and left a red streak on the floor. The tale does not belong to thb 

world,* * 

“There is only one thii^ to be done/* said Flambeau, “whether it 
belongs to this world or the other, I must go down and talk to my friend.’ 

They descended, passing the man with the pail, who again asseverated 
that he had let no intruder pass, down to the commissionaire and the 
hovering chestnut man, who rightly reasserted their own watchfulness. 
But when Angus looked round for his fourth confirmation he could not 
see it, and called out with some nervousness: “Where is the poHceman?” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Father Brown; “that is my fault. I just sent 
him down the road to investigate something—that I just thought worth 
investigating.” 

“Wdl, we want him back pretty soon,” said Angus abruptly, “for me 
wretched man upstairs has not only been murdered, but wiped out” 
“How?” asked the priest 

“Father,” said Flambeau, after a pause, “upon my soul I bcHevc it is 
more in your department than mine. No fnend or foe has entered the 
house, but Smythe is gone, as if stolen by the Airies. If that is not super¬ 
natural, I-” 

As he spoke they were all checked by an unusual sight; the big blue 
policeman came round the comer of the crescent running. He came 
straight up to Brown. 

“You’re right, sir,” he panted, “they’ve just found poor Mr. Smythe’s 
body in the canal down below.” 


Angus put his 

hims elf?” he asked. 


ii 


Did he nm down and drown 


It 


It 


He never came down, TU swear,” said the constable, “and he wasn’t 
wned either, for he died of a great stab over the heart.” 

And yet you saw no one enter?” said Flambeau in a grave voice. 

Let us walk down the road a little,” said the priest. 

As they reached the other end of the crescent he observed abruptly: 
*Stupid of me! I forgot to ask the poheeman something. I wonder if 
they found a lieht brown sack,” 

brown sack?” asked Angus, astonished, 
was any other coloured sack, the case must begin over 


tt 


€t 
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V 



again,” said Father Brown; “but if it was a light brown sack, why, the 

case is finished.” . , 

“I am pleased to hear it,” said Angus with hearty irony. It hasn t 

begun, so far as I am concerned.” 

“You must tell us all about it,” said Flambeau, with a strai^e heavy 

simpUcity, like a child. , , . , , 

Unconsciously they were walking with qmckenmg steps down the 

long sweep of road on the other side of the high crescent. Father Brown 

lea<hng briskly, though in sUence. At last he said with an almost tou^ 

“Well I’m afraid you’ll think it so prosy. We always begin 

at tne aoscraa end of things, and you can’t begin this story an^here else 

‘ ‘Have YOU ever noticed this—that people never answer what you say? 

They answer what vou mean—or w^t they think you mean. SupptKc 

one lady sas-s to another in a country house, ‘Is anybody staying wi^ 

vou?’ the lady doesn’t answer ‘Yes; the butler, the thr^ footmen, the 

parlour-maid, and so on,’ though the parlour-maid may be m the room, 

OT the buder behmd her chair. She sa^-s: ‘There is nobody sayrng with 

us,’ meaning nobody of the sort you mean. But suppose a doaor mqum- 

mg into an epidemic asks, ‘Who is suying in *e house? then the lady 

wdl remember the buder, the parlour-maid, and the rat. All lanpiage is 

used like that; you never get a quesdon answered Uterally, even when you 

get It answered truly. When those four quite hon«t men s^d that no 

man had gone into the Mansions, they did not reaUy mean that no man 

had gone into them. They meant no man whom th^ could suspect of 

being your man. A man did go into the house, and did come out of it, 

but they never noticed him. 

“An invisible man?^’ inquired Angus, raising his red eyebrows. 

"A mcntallv inNHsible man,” said Father Brown. 

A mmute or two after he resumed m the same unas^mg voice, Ifc 
a man thinking his way. “Of course, you can t think of such a man ^ 
vou do think of him. That’s where his cleverness come m ^t I <^c 

told us. First, there was the faa that this Welkin went for long w^^ 

then most of all, there were the nvo things the young lady said-things 
that’couldn’t be true. Don’t get annoyed, he added hastdy, 

all nght, but they couldn’t be true. A person cm. t ^ quite alone m a 
«r«t a ^cond before she receives a letter. She ^ t be quite alone m a 
street when she starts reading a letter just receivei There must be some¬ 
body prett)- near her; he must be mentaUy ^.visible. 

“Why must there be somebody near her. asked Angus. , , 

“Because.” said Father Brossm; “bamng carrier-pigeons, somebodj 

must have brought her the letter. 
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"Do you reJly mean to say.” askeJ Flambeau, sv.tl, cuergy, "that 

"wSto ImU'-hts ttval-s lettets to h„ lady. 

'''“oh'I c'anWj much more of thh,” exploded Flambeau. "Who is 

te Mow” What does he look Uke. What ts tlte usuj get-up of 

dmid mhet'handsomely in red, blue and gold ” repUed drc 

P h7eL"d HiW Mansion, under eight human eyes; he 

S°d Smythe in cold blood, and came down into the street again catry- 

“f‘Rev?'i'’*.-'‘cndrtog^tandmg still, "are you raving mad. or 

“”you are not mad," said Brown, "only a little unobservant. You 

'“ILroktr« ^mck sXCarfa^dTut bis band on the shoulder 
of a^ orLtry plsing postman who had bustled by them unnoticed 

“^Vi'ody pS,m„ somehow.” he said thoughtfully; “yet 

theyTve passions Ifc other men, and even carry large bags where a 

The potman, instead of turning naturally, had ducked and tumbled 

appearancef but as he turned an alarmed face over his shoulder, all three 

men were fixed with an almost fiendish squint. . , . 

Flambeau went back to his sabres, purple rugs and Persian cat, having 
many things to attend to. John Turnbull Angus went back to the lady 
at the shop, with whom that imprudent young mm contrives to be 
extremely Lmfortable. But Father Brown wa ked those snow-covered 
hills under die stars for many hours with a murderer, and what they said 

to each other will never be known. 


VI 

THE HONOUR OF ISRAEL GOW 

A STORMY evening of olive and silver was closing in, as Father Bro\\Ti, 
wrapped in a grey Scotch plaid, came to the end of a grey Scotch va ev 
and beheld the strange castle of Glengyle. It stopped one end of the glen 
or hollow Hke a blind alley; and it looked Uke the end of the worlE 
Rising in steep roofs and spires of seagreen slate in the manner of the old 
French-Scottishchateaux, it reminded an Englishman ot the sinister steeple- 
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hats of witches in fairy tales; and the pine woods that rocked round the 
green turrets looked, bv comparison, as black as numberless flocks of 
ravens. This note of a dreamy, almost a sleepy devilry, was no mere 
tancv from the landscape. For there did rest on the place one of those 
douds of pride and madness and mysterious sorrow which lie more 
heavily on the noble houses of Scotland than on any other of the childrra 
of men. For Scotland has a double dose of the poison called heredity; the 
sense of blood in the aristocrat, and the sense of doom in the Calvmist. 

The priest had snatched a dav from his business at Glasgow to meet his 
friend Flambeau, the amateur detective, who was at Glengyle Castle with 
another more formal officer investigating the hfe and death of the late Eail 
of Gleng^’le. That ms-sterious person was the last representative of a race 
whose vdour, insanity, and viol^it cunning had made them terrible even 
among the sinister nobiHty of their nation in the sixteenth century. None 
were deeper in that labvrinthine ambition, in chamber within chamber of 
that palace of hes that was built up around Mary Queen of Scots. 

The rhyme in the countrj’-side attested the motive and the result of 

nuchinadons candidly: 


“As green sap to the simmer trees 
Is red gold to the Ogilvies.” 

For many centuries there had never been a decent lord in Glengyk 
Castle; and ssith the Victorian era one would have thought diat ^ 
eccentriciries were exhausted. The last Glengsde, however, sadsfacd to 
tribal tradition bv doing the only thing that was leh for him to do; he 
disappeared. I do not mean that he went abroad; by all accounts he sra 
still in the castle, if he svtjs anw, here. But though his name was m tte 
church register and the big red Peerage, nobody ever saw him under the 

anyone saw him it vras a solitary man-servant, something between a 

eroom and a gardener. He was so deaf that the more busm^hke 

him to be dumb; while the more penetrating declared hun to ^ h^- 

witted. A gaunt, red-haired labourer, with a dogged jaw and dun, but 

quite black blue eves, he went by the name ot Israel Gow, and ^ ^ 

one sUent servant on that deserted estate. But the energy' 

dug potatoes, and the regubrity with which he ^p^ mto tfc 

b^en gave people an impress,on that he w^ providing ‘J- 

a superior, and that the strange earl was stdl conc^ed m the “ 

soden needed any hirther proof that he was there, the servant 

asseSd that he w-as not at home. One mor^ the provost and 

minister (for the Glengylcs were Presbyterian) were summon^rate 

castle. There thev found that the gardeiiff. groom md ^k h^a^ 
„ k;-_that of an undertaker, and had nailed up to noble 
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in a coffin. With how much or how htde further inquiry t^ odd 
fact was passed, ffid not as yet very plainly appear; for ffie thmg W never 
Sly investigated tUl Flambeau had gone north ^o or ‘kys 

before. By then the body 

1 Ik. ^11 

fnr some tiine in the litde churchyard on the hill. 

As Father Brown passed through the dim garden and c^e mder the 

humanalhouette; a man in a chimney-pot hat, with a big 
shoulder. The combination was queerly suggKtive of a sexton, but when 
Brown remembered the deaf servant who dug potatoes, he thoughyt 
natural enough. He knew something of the Scotch peasant; he Imew the 
respertabihty which might well feel it necessary to wear blacks for an 
offiaal inquiry; he knew also the economy that would not lose m hour s 
diseing for that. Even the man’s start and suspicious stare as the pnest 
wmt by were consonant enough with the vigilance and jealousy of such 


^e great door was opened by Flambeau himself, who had with him 
a l«n man with iron-gtey hair and papers in his hand: Inspector Craven 
from Scodand Yard. The entrance hall was mosdy stripped and empty; 
but the pale, sneering faces of one or two of the wicked Ogilvies looked 

down out of the black periwigs and blackening canvas. 

Following them into an inner room. Father Brown found that the alhK 
had been seated at a long oak table, of which their end was covers 
scribbled papers, flanked with whisky and cigars. Through the whole of 
its remaining length it was occupied by detached objects arranged at 
intervals; objects about as inexpUcable as any objects could be. 
looked like a small heap of ghttering broken glass. Another looked like 
a high heap of brown dust. A third appeared to be a plain stick of wood. 

“You seem to have a sort of geological museum here, he said, as he 
sat down, jerking his head briefly in the direction of the brown dust and 
the crystaUine fiagments. 

“Not a geological museum,” replied Flambeau; say a psychological 
museum.” 

“Oh, for the Lord’s sake,” cried the police detective, laughing, “don’t 
let’s begin with such long words,” 

“Don’t you know what psychology means?” asked Flambeau with 
friendly surprise. “Psychology means being off your chump. 

“Still I hardly follow,” replied the official. 

“Well,” saidFWbeau, with decision; “I mean that we’ve only found 
out one thing about Lord Glengyle. He was a mamac. 

The black silhouette of Gow with his top hat and spade passed the 
window, dimly outlined against the darkening sky. Father Brown stared 
passivdy at it and answerra: 
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has found in the house. 11 i 

“We must get a candle/* said Craven, suddenly. 

JoTfw'ir^” »“™ “*«■ 

° to i,A»tog .oom and rapidly wi»i Bw™ ^ 

broara dust; and a shaip sneeze cracked the silence. 

“HuUor he .f i ““5^ . b,ck i«d stuck it in 

*e”:er^fr 

^■Se^rie^^l^^SdteatT uhles and ndles of bUck pine wood 

s'^a^rs^n; ZZir. somebody who was no. the 

servant Gow. The list is as ^ precious stones, nearly all 

“Pirxt ifpm A verv considerable noara oi prccwio / 

“n tiS 

keptLh, loose to dtei. 

^“^sSnd Lm^'ISap. and heaps ‘nWwf 

U tE °Z i old gendenU would no. =ke 

S“coT"Boe™' a; ?d»y had B-^X^kltonle n«ks 

S:;Te.?mucr;'^era«"z?ln^ar^^^^ Botd. 
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central riddle we We'we colTheJ^totad "Z 

ced^haired scarecrow who ^ “fSr melodramanc 

soluuon you hke Suppose the ^ the master is dressed up as the 


tSi m^no rlcy can 

rCai mind comfect together snuff and diamonds and wax and loose 

‘SSi’see the connexion,” said the priest. “T^ 

^.ime and was trying to re-enact Uterally the family hfe of ^e last 
Bourbons. He harimuff because it was the eighteenth centu^ luxu^ 

mechanical bits of iron represent the locbmith hobby of Loms XVI, the 
diamonds ate for the Diamond NecUace of Mane • 

perfectly extraordinary notion!” cried Flambeau. Do you really think 

^l^^peSrtiy sure it isn’t,” answered Father Brown, “oidy you said 
that nobody could connect snuff and diamon^ and clockwork and 
candles. I give you that connexion off-hand. The real truth, I am very 

"'hc mu^STmoment and Ustened to the waUing of wind in the 
turrets Then he said; “The late Earl of Glengyle was a ^ef He hved a 
second and darker life as a desperate house-breaker. He did not have any 
candlesticks because he only used these candles cut short m the lantern he 
carried. The snuff he employed as the fiercest French enmu^ have used 
pepper: to fling it suddenly in dense masses in the face of a captor or 
pursuer. But the final proof is in the curious coinadence of the diamonds 
and the small steel wheels. Surely that makes everything plain to you 
Diamonds and small steel wheels are the only two instruments with which 


you can cut out a pane of glass. . . i . i u 

The bough of a broken pine tree lashed heavily in the blast agaimt the 

window-pane behind them, as if in parody of a burglar, but they did not 

turn round. Their eyes were fastened on Father BroAvn. 

“Diamonds and small wheels,” repeated Craven ruminating. Is that 

all that makes you think it the true explanation?” 

“I don t think it the true explanation,” replied the priest placidly; bui 
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you said that nobody could connect the four things. The true tale, of 
course, is something much more humdrum. Glaigyle had found, or 
thought he had found, precious stones on his estate. Somebody had bam^ 
boozled biTn with those loose brilliants, saving they were found in the 
castle caverns. The little wheels are some diamond-cutdng a&ir. He had 
to do the thing very roughly and in a small way, with the help of a few 
shepherds or rude fellows on these hills. Snuff is the one great luxury of 
sudi Scotch shepherds; it’s the one thing with which you can bribe them. 
They didn’t have candlesticks because they didn’t want them; they held 
the candles in their hands when they explored the caves.” 

“Is that all?” asked Flambeau after a long pause. “Have we got to the 
dull truth at last?” 


“Oh, no,” said Father Brown. 

As the wind died in the most distant pine woods with a long hoot as of 
mocker}'. Father Brown, with an utterly impassive face, went on: 

only suggested that because you said one could not plausibly connect 
snuff with clockv'ork or candles with bright stones. Ten false philosophies 
will fit the universe; ten false theories will fit Glengyle Castle. But wc 
want the real explanation of the casde and the umverse. But are th^ no 
other exhibits?” 

Craven laughed, and Flambeau rose smiling to his feet and strolled 
down the long uble. 

“Items five, six, seven, etc,” he said, “are certainly more varied dian 
instructive. A curious collection, not of lead pencils, but of the lead out 
of lead pencils. A senseless stick of bamboo, with the top rather splintercd. 
It might be the instrument of the crime. Only, there isn t any crime. The 
only other things are a few old missals and little Catholic pictures, which 
the Ogilvies kept, I suppose, from the Middle Ages—their firmly pride 
being stronger than cheir Puritanism. We only put them in the museum 
because they seem curiously cut about and deficed. 

The heady tempest without drove a dreadful wxack of clouds across 
Glengyle and threw the long room into darkness as Father Brown picked 
up the htde illuminated pages to e xam i n e them. He spoke before the 
drift of darkness had passed; but it was the voice of an utterly new man. 

“Mr. Craven,” said he, talking like a man ten years younger: “you h^ 
got a legal warrant, haven’t you, to go up and examine that grave? The 
_........ ««• «'ViA ^r%A fbp bottom of this homhle affair . 


If I were you I should start now. 

“Now,” repeated the astonished detective, “and why now? 

“Because this is serious,” answered Brown; “this is not spilt snoff or 
loose pebbles, that might be there for a hundred reasons. There is ody 
one reason I Imow of for this being done; and the reason goes down to the 
roots of the world. These rehgious pictures are not just dirtied or wm 
or scrawled over, which might be done in idleness or bigotry, by children 
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r Lv Protestants These have been treated very carefuUy-and very 
or by the ^eat ornamented name of God comes 

teefore, I say. let us get om wai^t and our spade and our hat et, 

and eo up and break open that co^ 

“What do you mean?” demanded the London officer. 

“I mean,” Lwered the Htde priest, and his voice seemed to nse shghtly 
in the roar of the gale. “I mean that the great devil of the umverse ma) 
be sitting on the top tower of this casde at this moment, ^ big as a hundred 
elephanc, and roaring like the Apocalypse. There is black magic some- 

where at the bottom of this. . r 1 

“Black magic,” repeated Flambeau in a low voice, for he w^ 

lightened a man not to know of such things; but what can these other 

‘^Oh^S^ething damnable. I suppose,” replied Brown impariently 
“How should I know? How can I guess all their mazes down below? 
Perhaps you can make a torture out of snuff and bamboo. Per^ps 
lunatics lust after wax and steel filings. Perhaps there is a madden^ drug 
made of lead pencils! Our shortest cut to the mystery is up the hiU to the 

^^Hh’comrades hardly knew that they had obeyed and followed him till 
a blast of the night wind nearly flung them on their faces in the gardm. 
Nevertheless they had obeyed him like automata; for Craven found a 
hatchet in his hand, and the warrant in his pocket; Flambeau was carryi^ 
the heavy spade of the strange gardener; Father Brown was carrying the 

little gilt book from which had been tom the name of God. 

The path up the hill to the churchyard was crooked but short; only 
under the stress of wind it seemed laborious and long. Far as the eye could 
see, farther and farther as they mounted the slope, were seas beyond seas 
of pines, now all aslope one way under the wind. And that universal 
gesture seemed as v ain as it was vast, as vain as if that wind were whistling 
about some unpeopled and purposeless planet. Through all that infimte 
growth of grey-blue forests sang, shrill and high, that ancient sorrow that 
is in the heart of all heathen things. One could fancy that the voices from 
the underworld of unfathomable fohage were cries of the lost and wander- 
itig pagan gods: gods who had gone roaming in that irrational forest, and 
who will never find their way back to heaven. 

' “You see,” said Father Brown in low^ but easy tone, “Scotch people 
before Scotland existed were a curious lot. In fact, they re a curious lot 
stfll. But in the prehistoric times I fancy they really worshipped demons. 
That,” he added genially, “is why they jumped at the Puritan theology.” 

‘‘My fnend,” said Flainbeau, turning in a kind of fury, “what does all 
that snuff n 
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“My &iend.” replied Brown, with equal seriousness, “there is one 
mark of all genuine religions: materialism. Now, devU-worship is a 

^They’lirc^Vup^n'the grassy scalp of the hill, one of the few bald 
spots that stood clear of the crashing and roaring pme forest. A mean 
Closure, partly timber and partly wire, rattled in the tempest to tett 
them the border of the graveyard. But by the time Inspector Craven had 
come to the comer of the grave, and Flambeau had planted ^ spade 
point downwards and leaned on it, they were both almost as s^en as 
ie shaky wood and wire. At the foot of the grave grew ^eat ^ tinges, 
grey and silver in their decay. Once or tsvice, when a ball of t^tledo^ 
broke under the breeze and flew past him. Craven jumped shghdy as if it 


had been an arrow. ^ _ 

Flambeau drove the blade of his spade through the whisdmg grass in» 

the wet clay below. Then he seemed to stop and lean on it as on a staff. 

“Go on,” said the priest very gently. “We are only trying to find the 

trudi. What are you afraid of 

“I am afiaid of finding it,’ said Flambeau. 

The London detective spoke suddenly in a high crowi^ voim was 
meant to be conversational and cheery. “I wonder why he real^y^ did hide 
himself like that. Something n^n% I suppose; was he a leper. 
“Something worse than that,” said Flambeau. 

“And ^do you imagine,” asked the other, would be worse dian 
a leper?” 

“I don’t imagine it,’ said Flambeau. 

He dug f^siome dreadfiil minutes in silence, and then said m a choked 

voice- “I’m afraid of his not being the right shape. 

“Nor was that piece of paper, you know,” said Father Brown quietly, 

‘and we survived even that piece of paper. u j i,,^ 

Flambeau dug on with a blind energy. But the tern^t had shouldered 

rcvilled grey S of faint starUght before he cl^edAe shape of 

forward with his axe; a thisde-top touched bm and he flmched. 
he took a firmer stride, and hacked and wTenched wth an energy ^ 
Flambeau’s tiU the fid was tom off. and all that was there lay gbrnmemig 

‘^MS J’ ^ Craven; and then he added, “but it is a man, as if that 

W^^d m a voice that went oddly up and down, b 

said the officer huskily, bending over the obscure and 

decaying skeleton in the box. “Wait a minute. ^ 

A^ heave went over Flambeau s huge figure. And now I come n 
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thmk of it,” he cried, “why in the name ot madne^ snoman i uc uc ^ 
think it’s the black, brainless repetioon; all th«e foreste, and over^ a 

ancient horror of unconsciousness. It’s like the dream of an ^eist. Pme- 

trees and more pine-trees and milMons more pine-trees- 

“Cod'” cried the man by the coffin; but he hasn t got a head. 

While the othen stood rigid the priest, for the first time, showed a leap 

of startled concern. , , a 1 

“No head!” he repeated. ^^Nohead?* as ifhe had almost expected some 

other deficiency. ^ i_ ji 

Half-witted visions of a headless baby bom to Glengyle, ot a headless 

youth hi(hng himself in the casde, of a headless man pacing those anaent 

LUs or that gorgeous garden, passed in panorama through their minds. 

But even in that stifiened instant the tale took no root in them and 

seemed to have no reason in it. They stood listening to the loud woods 

and the shriekiii^ sky quite foolishly, like exhausted animals. Thought 

seemed to be something enormous that had suddenly sHpped out of their 

grasp. ^ 

“There are three headless men,” said Father Brown: “standing round 

this open grave.” j 1 

The pale detective from London opened his mouth to speak, and left 

it open like a yokel, while a long scream of wind tore the sky; then he 

looked at the axe in his hands as if it did not belong to him, and dropped it. 

“Father,” said Flambeau in that infantile and heavy voice he used very 

seldom, “what are we to do?” 

His ttend's reply came with the pent promptitude of a gun going off 
“Sleep!” cried Father Brown. “Sleep. We have come to the end of 
the ways. Do you know what sleep is? Do you know that every man 
who sleeps believes in God? It is a sacrament; for it is an act of faith and 
it is a food. And we need a sacrament, if only a natural one. Something 
has frUen on us that falls very seldom on men; perhaps the worst thing 
that can fall on them.” 

Craven’s parted Ups came together to say: “What do you mean?” 

The priest turned his face to the castle as he answered: 

“We have found the truth; and the truth makes no sense.” 

He went down the path in front of them with a plunging and reckless 
step very rare with him, and when they reached the castle again he threw 
himself upon sleep with the simpheity of a dog. 

Despite his mystic praise of slumber. Father Brown was up earlier than 
anyone else except the silent gardener; and was found smoking a big pipe 
and watching that expert at his speechless labours in the kitchen gard^ 
Towards daybreak the rocking storm had ended in roaring rains, and the 
day came with a curious freshness. The gardener seemed even to have 
been conversing, but at sight of the detectives he planted his spade sullenly 
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in a bed and, saying something about \m bre^t, shifed along the ^ 
of cabbages and shut himself in the kitchen. “He s a valuab e ^ 
said Father Brown. “He does the pomo« amazu^ly. Soil, he 
.-ith a dispassionate charity-, “He has W fatdts; which of m ^t? ft 

suddenly In one spon “I’m really very doubtM about that potato. 

“And why’’’ asked Craven, amused wnth the htde m^ s new hob^. 
doubtful about it,” said the other, “because old Gow was do,^- 
fol about it himself. He put his spade m methodically m every place but 

lust this. There must be a mighty fine potato just there. 

^ flambeau pulled up the spade and impe tuously drove it mto the p^ 

potato but Lther like a monstrous, over-domed mushrooim But it 
Luck the sr .ide with a cold cUck; it rolled over like a ball, and grinned 

“^‘Tht^^l of Glengyle,” said Brown sadly, and looked down heavily 
"'^"ejir a momentary meditation, he packed the spade from 

empt ^d his Lehead fiiU of wrinkles. “If one could ody con<^^ 

Kr* mitttered ‘‘the mcanine of this last monstrosiw. And leanmg on m 
large spade handle, he buried his brows in his hands, af tnen do in 

biri w ere Lattermg m the any garden aees; so loud it s^med as if the 

/give it all up,” sSd Flambeau at 1^ boisteromly. My bim 
and to worid don’t fif each other; and there’s an end of it. Snuff, spoilt 
Praver Books, and the insides of musical boxes—what 
Brown threw up his bothered brow ^ ra^ ^ 
ssdth an intolerance quite unusual with him. Oh, tot tot. ^ TO 

not so stupid as he pretends. Ibere s somc^ 

items I was wTong about the tom mass-book, too there s no 

“My friend,” said Flambeau, with a gnm humom,^ y^ adva^of 

fill wdth me and remember 1 was once a ^ as 

that esutc was that 1 alwaj-s made up the story myseU. and 
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Quick as I chose. This detective business of waiting about is too much 
for my French impatience. All my life, for good or evil, I have done 
at the imtant; I always fought duels the next morning; I always paid bills 

on the nail; I never even put oflF a visit to the dentet—-- 
Father Brown’s pipe feu out of his mouth and broke mto three pieces 

on the gravel path. He stood rolling his ey^, the exact picture of an iioL 
“Lord, what a turnip I am!” he kept saying. Lord, what a turnip. 
Then/in a somewhat groggy kind of way, he began to laugk 
“The dentist!” he repeated. “Six hours in the spiritual abyss, and all 
because I never thought of the dentist! Such a simple, such a beautiful and 
peaceful thought! Friends, we have passed a night in hell; but now the 
sun is risen, the birds are singing, and the radiant form of the dentist 

consoles the world.” j 

“I will get some sense out of this,” cried Flambeau, striding forward, it 

I use the tortures of the Inquisition.” 

Father Brown repressed what appeared to be a momentary disposition 

to dance on the now sunlit lawn and cried quite piteously, like a child: 
“Oh, let me be silly a little. You don*t know how unhappy I have been. 
And now I know that there has been no deep sin in thi business at all 
Only a little lunacy, perhaps—and who minds that?” 

He spun round once, then faced them with gravity. 

“This is not a story of crime,” he said; “rather it is die story of a strange 
and crooked honesty. We arc dealing with the one man on earth, per¬ 
haps, who has taken no more than his due. It is a study in the savage 
living logic that has been the religion of this race. 

“That old local rhyme about Ae house of Glengyle- 

“ ‘As green sap to the simmer trees 
Is red gold to the Ogilvies’- 


was literal as well as metaphorical. It did not merely mean that the Glen- 
gyles sought for wealth; it was also true that they htcrally gathered gold; 
diey had a huge collection of ornaments and utensils in that metal. They 
were, in fact, misers whose mania took that turn. In the hght of that fact, 
run through all the things we found in the castle. Diamonds without 
their gold rings; candles without their gold candlesticks; snuff without the 
gold snuff-boxes; pencil-leads without the gold pencil-cases; a walking- 
stick without its gold top; clockwork without the gold clocks—or rather 
watches. And, mad as it sounds, because the halos and the name of God 


in the old missals were of real gold, these ako were taken away.” 

The garden seemed to brighten, the grass to grow gayer in the strei]^;th- 
ening sun, as the crazy truth was told. Flambeau lit a cigarette as hi 
ffiend went on. 
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1 would never have left this mptery. Thieves would 

Save'SlTn the gold snuff-boxes, snuff and aU; the gold pendlncases. 1^ 

"iav rcoSSLS. I fo»a moralis. 

“S faT/rXt'pC^- *.:e:»;|oach 

ever bom at Gleng^e^ oflS'a^cLors !SZ whicl some- 

tlirope, he mope j: v of^ men. More especially he distrusted 

how, he gcnerahze c^-ore if he could find one man who 

goia o«e. 

ttemdX defiance to humanity' he shut himself up, without the 

smallest r ^^aistant \'illage brought him a belated tele- 

seemingly semeless lad f l5m a new farthing. At 

pam; and Glcngs e m ^ P 

found the new tartlmg sail there ^ | boy would 

„ffe„a h.n. ^tas of a 4i=f 

show the ^ sneiback wfth it s-iitooosly,asoobseeldiig 

%'S M-fothrS io*J .i- !» 

sJknga and on the nn,d W. 

.-Then ie S“ ad longso^^^ 

man, and at last had foun • neplected house, and trained him 

up as his solitary- servant TbsLtely his lord’s 

eJer that queer creature 

r »’0 fixed ideas; first, that the le ^ ^ f that b all; and that is 

he htmsell w as io have the gold a grin dut™ 

;l7S3S%,»ders™d^^« 

about that human head buned among the pout - 

'7,75 S‘‘au7gS‘He wUl put .he sknll had, in dte grave, «h» k 

7dr,S htt^lhSr- 5fSeionntnn „n.d; d« soh« 

hat on Ins head. 
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THE WRONG SHAPE 

Certain of the great roads going north out of London continue far into 
the country a sort of attenuated and interrupted spectre of a street, vsit 
great gaps in the building, but preserving the line Here be a group 

house,^and then perhaps a market garden or a nursery garden, and then 
one large private house, and then another field and another inn, and so on 
If anyoL walks along one of these roads he wfil pass a house which will 

It is a long, low house, running parallel with the road, pamted mostly 
white and pale green, with a veranda and sun-blin^, ^d porches capped 
with those quaint sort of cupolas like wooden umbrellas that one sees m 
some old-fashioned houses. In fact, it is an old-fashioned house, very 
English and very suburban in the good old wealthy Claphani sense, ^id 
yet the house has a look of having been built chiefly for the hot weather. 
Looking at its white paint and sun-blinds one thinks vaguely of pugare^ 
and even of palm trees, I cannot trace the feeling to its root; perhaps the 

place was built by an Anglo-Indian. , i r - j u 

Anyone passing this house, I say, would be namelessly rascmated by 

it; would feel that it was a place about which some story was to be told. 

And he would have been right, as you shall shortly hear. For this is 

the story—^the story of the strange things that did really happen in it 

in the Whitsuntide of the year i 8 —: 

Anyone passing the house on the Thursday before Whit-Sunday at 

about half-past four p.m, would have seen the front door open, ^d 

Father Brown, of the small church of St. Mungo, come out smoking 

a large pipe in company with a very tall French friend of his called 

Flambeau, who was smoking a very small cigarette. These persons 

may or may not be of interest to the reader, but the truth is that they 

were not the only interesting things that were displayed when the 

&ont door of the white-and-green house was opened. There are further 

peculiarities about this house, which must be described to start with, 

not only that the reader may understand this tragic tale, but also that 

he may realize what it was that the opening of the door revealed. 

The whole house was built upon the plan of a T, but a T with a very 

long cross piece and a very short tail piece. The long cross piece was 

the frontage that ran along in face of the street, with the front door 

in the middle; it was two stories high, and contained nearly all the 

important rooms. The short tail piece, which ran out at the back im- 
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of late, he «lid not get on well with the poet now. Choking oneself 
wii opium and writing Httle erotic verses on vellum was not his notion 
of how a gentleman should go to the devil. As the two paused on the 
doorstep.-^ before taking a turn in the garden, the front garden gate 
was thrown open with violence, and a young man with a billycock 
hat on the back of his head tumbled up the steps in his eagerness. He 
was a dissipated-lookii^ youth with a gorgeous red necktie all aw^ 
as if he had slept in it, and he kept fidgeting and lashing about with 

one of those htde jointed canes. 

“I say,” he said breathlessly, “I want to see old Quinton. I must see 

him. Has he gone?” . 

“Mr. Quinton is in, I believe,” said Father Brown, cleamng his pipe, 

“but I do not know if you can see him. The doctor is with him at 

The young man, who seemed not to be perfectly sober, stumbled 
into the hall; and at the same moment the doctor came out of Quinton’s 
study, shutting the door and beginning to put on his gloves. 

“See Mr. Quinton?” said the doctor coolly. “No, I’m afraid you 
can’t In feet, you musm’t on any account Nobody must see him; 
I’ve just given him his sleeping draught” 

“No, but look here, old chap,” said the youth in the red tie, yying 
affectionately to capture the doctor by the labels of his coat. “Look 
here- Im simply sewn up, I tell you. I-’ 

•“It’s no goewi, Mr. Atkinson,” said the doctor, forcing him to fell 
bad:; ‘Vhen you can alter the effects of a drug I’ll alter my decision,” 
and, setding on his hat, he stepped out into the sunlight with the other 
two. He was a bull-necked, good-tempered httle man with a small 
moustache, inexpressibly ordinary, yet giving an impression of capability. 

The young man in the billycock, who did not seem to be gifted 
widt aoay tact in dealing with people beyond the general idea of clutch¬ 
ing hold of tiieir coats, stood outside the door, as dazed as if he had 
been thrown out bodily, and silently watched the other three walk away 
together through the garden. 

“That was a sound, spanking he I told just now,” remarked the medical 
man,, laughing. “In point of fact, poor Quinton doesn’t have his sleeping 
drar^tfor nearly ludf an hour. But I’m not going to have him bothered 

htde beast, who only wants to borrow money that he wouldn’t 
pay back if he could. He’s a dirty htde scamp, though he is Mrs. Quinton’s 
brother, and she’s as fine a woman as ever walked.” 

said Bath^ Brown. “She’s a good woman.” 

^ I propose to hang about the garden till the creature has cleared 
off/| went on the doctor, “and then I’ll go in to Quinton with the 
ededidne. Atkinson can’t get in, because I locked the door.” 

hiTthat'case. Dr. Harris.” said Flambeau, “we miaht as well walk 
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Well, as you don’t seem to like it,” said the jolly Harris, “it ^ 
better be back to its owner. Haven’t we come to the end of this 
confounded conservatory yet? This house is the wrong shape, if you 

like.” 

“You don’t imderstand,” said Father Brown, shaking his head. “The 
shape of this house is quaint—it is even laughable. But there is nothing 

wrong about it. i j j u 

As they spoke they came round the curve of glass that ended the 

conservatory, an uninterrupted curve, for there was neither door nor 
window by which to enter at that eni The glass, however, was clear, 
and the sun still bright, though beginning to set; and they could see not 
only the flamboyant blossoms inside, but the frail figure of the poet 
in a brown velvet coat lying languidly on the sofa, having, apparently, 
fallen half asleep over a book. He was a pale, shght man, with loose, 
chestnut hair and a fiinge of beard that was the paradox of his face, 
for the beard made him look less manly. These traits were well known 
to all three of them; but even had it not been so, it may be doubted 
whether they would have looked at Quinton just then. Their eyes were 
riveted on another object, 

Exaedy in their padh, immediately outside the round end of the glass 
building, was standing a tall man, whose drapery fell to his feet in fault¬ 
less white, and whose bare, brown skull, face, and neck gleamed in the 
setting sun like splendid bron2e. He was looking through the glass at 
the sleeper, and he was more motionless than a mountain. 

“Who is that?’* cried Father Brown, stepping back with a hissing in¬ 
take of his breath. 

“Oh, it is only that Hindoo humbug,” growled Harris; “but I don’t 
know what the deuce he’s doing here.” 

“It looks like hypnotism,” said Flambeau, biting his black moustache. 

“Why are you unmedical fellows always talking bosh about hypno¬ 
tism?” cried the doctor. “It looks a deal more like burglary.” 

/ell, we will speak to it, at any rate,” said Flambeau, who was 
always for action. One long stride took him to the place where the 
Indian stood. Bowing from his great height, which overtopped even 
the Oriental’s, he said with placid impudence: 

“Good evening, sir. Do you want anything?” 

' rite slowly, like a great ship turning into a harbour, the great yellow 

turned, and looked at last over its white shoulder. Thev were 


starded to see that its yellow eyelids were quite sealed, as in sleep. “Thank 

S ,” said the face in excellent English. “I want nothing.” Then, 

onenina the lids, so as to show a clit of onQlpcr<»nt 
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garden. 
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Tb.e Chnsnan is more modest/’ muttered Father Brot^m; “he wants 


''-Whit'cn earth was he doing?” asked Flambeau, knitting his black 
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panion: “I must lock the door again, or this rat will get in. But I shall 
be out agaiii in two minutes. 

He rapidly unlocked the door and locked it again behind mm, just 
balking a blundering charge from the young man in Ae billycock. 
Ite young man threw hiimelf impadendy on a haU chair. Flambeau 
looked at a Persian illumination on the wall; Father Brown, who seemed 
in a sort of daze, dully eyed the door. In about four minutes the door 
was opened again. Atkinson was quicker this time. He sprang forward, 
held the door open for an instant, and called out: “Oh, I say, Quinton, 

I want-” 

Horn the other end of the study came the clear voice of Quinton, m 
something between a yawn and a yell of weary laughter. 

“Oh, I know what you want. Take it, and leave me in peace. I*m 

writing a song about peacocks. 

Before the door closed half a sovereign came flying throi^h the aper¬ 
ture; and Atkinson, stumbling forward, caught it with singular dex¬ 
terity. 

“So that*s setded,” said the doctor, and, locking the door savagely, 
he led the way out into the garden. 

“Poor Leonard can get a litde peace now,” he added to Father Brown; 
“he*s locked in all by himself for an hour or two.” 

“Yes,^* answered the priest; “and his voice sounded joUy enough 
\dien we left him .” Then he looked gravely round the garden, and 
saw the loose figure of Atkinson standing and jingling the half-sovereign 
in his pocket, and beyond, in the purple twihght, the figure of the 
Indian sitting bolt upright upon a bank of grass with his face turned 
towards the settic^ sun. Then he said abruptly: “Where is Mrs. 
QuEDton?” 

“She has gone up to her room,” said the doctor. “That is her shadow 
on the blind.” 

Father Brown looked up, and firowningly scrutinized a dark outline 
at the ^is-lit window. 

“Yes,” he said, “that is her shadow,” and he walked a yard or two 
^d threw himself upon a garden seat. 

Flambeau sat down beside him; but the doctor was one of those ener- 
g^c people who live naturally on their legs. He walked away, smoking, 
mm the twilight, and the two friends were left together. 

^ ^*My fether,’* said Flambeau in French, ‘*what is the matter with you?” 

Father Brown was silent and motionless for half a minute then he 
arid: “Superstition is irreligious, but tiiere is something in the air of 
this place. I think it*s that Indian —at least, partly,” 

^^^^He'saiik into silmre, and watched the distant oudine of the Indian, 

sat rigid as if in prayer. At first sight he seemed motionless, 
but*as Father Brown watiuied hiin he saw that the nian swaved ever 
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only by a «mall fire kept for the invalid. In the middle of this table 
lay a single sheet of paper, evidendy left there on purpose. The doctor 
snatched it up, glanced at it, handed it to Father Brown, and crying, 
“Good God, look at that!” plunged towards the glass room beyond, 
where the terrible tropic flowers s^ seemed to keep a crimson memory 

of the sunset. . , r i j u 

Father Brown read the words three times before he put down the 

paper. The words were: “I die by my own hand; yet I die murdered!” 
They were in the quite inimitable, not to say illegible, handwriting of 

Leonard Quinton. 

Then Father Brown, sdll keeping the paper in his hand, strode towards 
the conservatory, only to meet his medical friend coming back with a 
face of assurance and coUapse. “He’s done it,” said Harris. 

They went together through the gorgeous unnatural beauty of cactus 
and azalea and found Leonard Quinton, poet and romancer, with his 
head hanging downward off his ottoman and his red curls sweeping 
the ground. Inside his left side was tlirust the queer dagger that they 
had picked up in the garden, and his hmp hand still rested on the hilt. 

Outside, the storm had come at one stride, like the mght in Cole¬ 
ridge, and garden and glass roof were darkening with driving rain. 
FaAer Brown seemed to be studyii^ the paper more than the corpse; 
he held it close to his eyes; and seemed trying to read it in the twilight. 
Then he held it up against the faint hght, and, as he did so, lightning 
stared at them for an instant so white tlut the paper looked black against 
it 

Darkness full of thunder followed, and after the thunder Father 
Brown’s voice said out of the dark: “Doctor, this paper is the wrong 
shape.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Doctor Harris, with a frowning stare. 

“It isn’t square,” answered Brown. “It has a sort of edge snipped off 
at the comer. What does it mean?” 

“How the deuce should I know?” growled the doctor. “Shall we 
move this poor chap, do you think? He’s quite dead.” 

“No,” answered the priest; “we must leave him as he lies and send 
for the police.” But he was still scrutinizing the paper. 

As they went back through the study he stopped by the table and 
picked up a small pair of nnl scissors. “Ah,” ne said with a sort of 

rdief; “t^ is what he did it with. But yet-” And he knitted his 

brows. 

“Oh, stop fooling with that scrap of paper,” said the doctor emphati¬ 
cally. “It was a fad of his. He had hundreds of them. He cut all his 
paper like that,” as he pointed to a stack of sermon paper still unused 
on another and smaller table. Father Brown went up to it ^"4 held up 
a sheet. It was the same irregular shape. 
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Flambeau, who was talking quietly with the doctor, was surprised 
to see his friend reappear so soon at his elbow; but Brown took no 
notice, and merely drew the doctor apart. “You have sent tor the 

police, haven’t you?” he asked. , , . . »» 

“Yes,” answered Harris. “They ought to be here m ten mmutes. 

“Will you do me a favour?” said the priest quietly. The truth is, 

I make a collection of these curious stories, which often contain, as in 
the case of our Hindoo friend, elements which can hardly be put into 
a police report. Now, I want you to write out a report of this case for 
my private use. Yours is a clever trade,” he said, looking at the doctor 
gravely and steadily in the face. “I sometimes think that you know 
some details of this matter which you have not thought fit to mention. 
Mine is a confidential trade like yours, and I will treaty anything you 
write for me in strict confidence. But write the whole.” 

The doctor, who had been listening thoughtfully with his head a 
litde on one side, looked the priest in the face for an instant, and said: 
“All right,” and went into the study, closing the door behind him. 

“Flambeau,” said Father Brown, “there is a long seat there under 
the veranda, where we can smoke, out of the rain. You are my only 
fiiend in the world, and I want to talk to you. Or, perhaps, be silent 
with you.” 

They established themselves comfortably in the veranda seat; Father 
Brown, against his common habit, accepted a good cigar and smoked 
it steadily in silence, while the rain shrieked and rattled on the roof of 
the veranda. 

“My fiiend,” he said at length, “this is a very queer case. A very queer 
case. 


“I should think it was,” said Flambeau, with something like a shudder. 

“You call it queer, and I call it queer,” said the other, “and yet we 
mean quite opposite things. The modem mind always mixes up two 
different ideas: mystery in the sense of what is marvellous, and mystery 
in the sense of what is compheated. That is half its difficulty about 
miracles. A miracle is startling; but it is simple. It is simple because it 
is a miracle. It is power coming directly from God (or the devil) instead 
of indirectly through nature or human wills. Now you mean that this 
business is marvellous because it is miraculous, because it is witchcraft 


Indian. Understand, I do not say that it was not 
Heaven and hell only know by what surrounding 
come into the Eves of men. But for the present 
my point is this: If it was pure magic, as you think, then it is marvellous; 
but it is not mysterious—that is, it is not compheated. The quahty of 
a miracle is mysterious, but its manner is simple. Now, the manner of 
this business has been the reverse of simple.” 

The storm that had slackened for a Uttle seemed to be sweUing again, 


worked by a wicked 
spiritual or diaboHc. 
influences strange sins 
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looked M tie gto^d. end »id in a low disonet voice; "He never did 
“ftmfe.nt‘d'Ht’'cig« down. "Yon mew.,” he raid, "that the writing 

^Nri^^’^said Father Brown; "Quinton wrote it all nght ^ 

"WA there you are,” said the aggravated Flambeau; Qumton 
wrote: ‘I die by my own hand,’ with his own hand on a plam piece of 

the wrong shape,” said the priest calrnly. , . , , , 

“Oh, the shape be damned!” cried Flambeau. What has the shape 

^°“Th«e were twenty-three snipped papers ” resumed Brown un¬ 
moved, “and only twenty-two pieces smpped off. Therefore one ot 
the pieces had been destroyed, probably that from the wntten paper. 

■TlS: SS“rS^hirL, a„d he saidi^-rhcte ^ torn. 
rhing else written by Quinton, some other words. ^ They will tell you 

I die bv my own hand,’ or ‘Do not believe that- 

“Hotter, as the children say,” said his friend. “But the piece was 

hardly half an inch across; there was no room for one word, let alone 
five. Can you rbink of anything hardly bigger than a comma wmch 
the man -with hell in his heart had to tear away as a testimony against 


him?” 

“I can think of nothing,” said Flambeau at last 

“What about quotation marks?” said the priest, and Hung his cigar 

far into the darkness like a shooting sur. 

All words had left the other man’s mouth, and Father Brown, said, like 

one going back to fundamentals: 

“Leonard Quinton was a romancer, and was wnting an Oriental 

romance about wizardry and hypnotism. He- 

At this moment the door opened briskly behind them and the doctor 
raitip out with his hat on. He put a long envelope into the priest’s hands. 

“That’s the document you wanted,” he said, “and I must be getting 
home. Good night.” 

“Good night,” said Father Brown, as the doctor walked briskly to 
the gate. He had left the front door open, so that a shaft of gaslight 
fell upon them. In the light of this Brown opened the envelope and 
read me following words: 


“Dear Father Brown, — Vicisti, Galilcee! Odicrwise, damn your 
eyes, which are very penetrating ones. Can it be possible that there is 
something in all dm stuff of youn after all? 

“I am a man who has ever since boyhood believed in Nature and in 
all natural functions and instincts, whether men called them moral ot 
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immoral. Long before I became a doctor, when I a scboollmy 

Nature; but it seems as if Nature could betray a man. Can there be 

anvthing in vour bosh? I am really gettmg morbid. , . „ ^ 

“I loved Quintons tvife. What was there wrong m that? Nature 

told me to, and it’s love that makes the world go roimd. I also thought, 

quite sincerely, that she would be happier with a clean animal ^e me 

I was only facing facts, like a man of saence. She would have been 

^"“Kording to my own creed I was quite to kill Q^ton, which 
was the best thing L everybody, even hiimelf. But ^ a hedthy anim^ 

never do it until I saw a chance that would leave me scot free. I saw that 

"^“hast^be'iXe times, all told, into Q^^iton’s study to^^ tte 

the Punjab.^a mere vellow skeleton, but still gigantic, ip^ed to M 
of paper. 1 left the room, and went out mto the garden mtoacated with 

* JeDie ho„«. and ™o S 

favour. You suspected » Man. and you found a dagga 

tat; poLt I wi back CO Qutacon-s study, lodc.d 

all but I urged him to call out and quiet the fellow, because I 

on the front table, while Quinton lay ahve. but asleep, m the con- 
servatory beyond. 
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“The last act was a desperate one; you can guess it: I pretended to 
have seen Quinton dead and rushed to rooin. I delayed you ssuth 
the paper- and, being a quick man with my hands, killed Quinton 
while you were looking at his confession of smcide. He was half-asleep, 
being drugged, and I put his own hand on the knife and drove it into 
his body. The knife was of so queer a shape that no one but an operator 
could have calculated the angle that would reach his heart. I wonder 

if you noticed this. i . i j xt 

“When I had done it the extraordinary thing happened. Nature 

deserted me. I felt ill. I felt just as if I had done something wrong. I 

think my brain is breaking up; I feel some sort of desperate pleasure 
in rbinking I have told the thing to somebody; that I shall not have to 
be alone with it if I marry and have children. What is the matter with 
me? . . . Madness ... or can one have remorse, just as if one were in 

—A Mr.'s Ersktne Harris. 


Father Brown carefully folded up the letter and put it in his breast 
pocket just as there came a loud peal at the gate bell, and the wet water¬ 
proofs of several policeman gleamed in the road outside. 


VIII 

THE SINS OF PBJNCE SARADINE 

When Flambeau took his month’s holiday from his office in West¬ 
minster he took it in a small sailing-boat, so small that it passed much 
of its time as a rowing-boat. He took it, moreover, on httle rivers in the 
Eastern counties, rivers so small that the boat looked like a magic boat 
sailing on land through meadows and cornfields. The vessel was just 
comfortable for two people; there was room only for necessities, and 
Flambeau had stocked it with such things as his special pliilosophy 
considered necessary. They reduced themselves, apparently, to four 
essentials: tins of salmon, if he should w^ant to eat; loaded revolvers, if 
he should want to fight; a bottle of brandy, presumably in case he should 
faint; and a priest, presumably in case he should die. With this light 
luggage he crawled down the little Norfolk rivers, intending to reach the 
Broads at last, but meanw^hile delighting in the over-hanging gardens 
and meadows, the mirrored mansions or villages, lingering to fish in 
the pools and comers, and in some sense hugging the shore. 

Like a true philosopher, Flambeau had no aim in his hohday; but, Hke 
a true philosopher, he had an excuse. He had a sort of half purpose, which 
he took just so seriously that its success would crown the hohday, but 
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1- i-.i Hiliire would not spoil it. Years ago, when he had 

so ^ ^ £ ure in Paris, he had often 

” “riSotUt rdl°Vr» “.f you over rodro 

that he had been a brilliant and fashionable figure in southern ItJ>. In 

rears seemed to have bee p P ^ European celebrity and 

serried in England, .. ^'herher he Zold find 

to this eminent exile m the Norfolk Broa^ sXently smaU and for- 

L“;t? rS ^'■7 

"Tw stSld1o'"stitem-Srr riots shmhs and Eowers 

and make them gaze upwards at the gi^. 

“Bv love'” said Flambeau; “it’s like bemg m f^land. 

what was the mat^. m.elia.val ballads,” answered the priest, 

-knew i^re about fairies than you do. It isn t only nice things 
happen in faiiydand. 
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“Oh bosh!” said Flambeau. “Only nice things could happen under 
such an innocent moon. I am for pushing on now and seeing what 
does really come. We may die and rot before we ever see agam such a 

moon or such a mood. 

“All right,” said Father Brown. I never said it always wrong to 

enter fairyland. I only said it was always dangerous ” - 1 r 

They pushed slowly up the brightening nver; the glov^g violet ot 
the sky and the pale gold of the moon grew fainter and famter and 
faded into that vast colourless cosmos that precedes the colours ot the 
dawn. When the first faint stripes of red and gold and grey split the 
horizon from end to end they were broken by the black bulk of a tovm 
or village which sat on the river just ahead of tliem. It was already 
an easy twilight, in which all things were visible, when they came under 
the hanging roofs and bridges of to riverside hamlet. The houses, with 
their long, low, stooping roofs, seemed to come down to drink at the 
river, like huge grey and red cattle. The broadening and whitening dawn 
had 'already turned to working dayhght before they saw any living 
creature on the wharves and bridges of that silent town. Eventually 
they saw a very placid and prosperous man in his shirt sleeves, with a 
face as round as the recently sunken moon, and rays of red whisker 
around the low arc of it, who was leaning on a post above the slug^h 
tide. By an impulse not to be analysed. Flambeau rose to his full height 
in the swaying boat and shouted at the man to ask if he knew Reed 
Island or Reed House. The prosperous man's smile grew sHghtly more 
expansive, and he simply pointed up the river towards the next bend of 
it. Flambeau went ahead without further speech. 

The boat took many such grassy comers and followed many such 
reedy and silent reaches of river; but before the search had become 
monotonous they had swung round a specially sharp angle and come into 
the silence of a sort of pool or lake, the sight of which instinctively arrested 
them. For in the middle of this wider piece of water, fiinged on every 
side with rushes, lay a long, low islet along which ran a long, low house 
or bimgalow built of bamboo or some kind of tough tropic cane. The 
upstanding rods of bamboo which made the walls were pale yellow, the 
sloping rods that made the roof were of darker red or brown, otherwise 
the long house was a thin g of repetition and monotony. The early morn¬ 
ing breeze rustled the reeds round the island and sang in the strange 
ribbed house as in a giant pan-pipe. 

“By George!” cried Flambeau; “here is the place, after all! Here is 
Reed Island, if ever there was one. Here is Reed House, if it is anywhere. 
I beheve that fat man with whiskers was a fairy.” 

“Perhaps,” remarked Father Brown impartially. “If he was, he was a 
bad fairy. * 

But even as he spoke the impetuous Flambeau had run his boat ashore 
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in the rattling reeds, and they stood on the long, quaint islet beside the 
old and silent hoi^- ^ 

1 tie main enmnca n as on the other side, and looted ikwB 

mg st^ enrAf^n Thc visitors approached it, therefore, by a 

The k^was opened by a buder of die dreaner 

dine was 6om home at exhibition of the card 

Sth?^“d'ofgre^ink awokf a flicker of life in the parchment 
Stofdneptesse! tetainer, and » «“ 

4at he suggested l^t the f tl have ji 

^'..“geTuSk ^ ha^lkm^i We have otde„ W W- 
Scold tai fo. turn and his Bends, and 1 am sure he would wrf.« 

” curiosits- to this minor adventure. Flambeau assent^ 

grace^Mlv and foUowed the old man, who ushered him ceremom^y 

thr^=: one a large grey photograph »f > 

S-SSslteTS LTw^tKe o=“s^» 

w-em"ced to the gardm the 

tek I ■” J and ^hidet were the only sutvivots of 
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as are many of the most polished men-servants of the cosmopohtan 

nobility. , , i . i . 

Pretty and unique as it was, the place liad about it a curious iumiiioiis 

sadness. Hours passed in it like days. The long, well-windowed rooms 
were full of daylight, but it seemed a dead daylight. And through 
all other incidental noises, the sound of talk, the clink of glasses, or the 
passing feet of servants, they could hear on all sides of the house the 

melancholy noise of the river. 

“We have taken a wrong turning and come to a wrong place, said 
Father Brown, looking out of the window at the grey-green sedges and 
the silver flood. “Never mind; one can sometimes do good by being 

the right person in the wrong place.” 

Father Brown, though commonly a silent, was an oddly sympathetic 
little man, and in those few but endless hours he unconsciously sank 
deeper into the secrets of Reed House than his professional friend. He 
had that knack of friendly silence which is so essential to gossip; and say¬ 
ing scarcely a word, he probably obuined from his new acquaintances 
all that in any case they would have told. The butler indeed was naturally 
uncommunicative. He betrayed a sullen and almost animal affection 
for his master, who, he said, had been very badly treated. The Chief 
offender seemed to be his highness’s brother, whose name alone would 
lengthen the old man’s lantern jaws and pucker his parrot nose into a 
sneer. Captain Stephen was a ne’er-do-well, apparently, and had drained 
his benevolent brother of hundreds and thousands; forced him to fly 
from fashionable life and live quietly in this retreat. That was all Paul, 
the butler, would say, and Paul was obviously a partisan. 

The Italian housekeeper was somewhat more communicative, being, 
as Brown fancied, somewhat less content. Her tone about her master 
was faintly acid, though not without a certain awe. Flambeau and his 
friend were standing in the room of the looking-glasses examining the 
red sketch of the two boys when the housekeeper swept in swiftly on 
some domestic errand. It was a peculiarity of this glittering, glass- 
panelled place that anyone entering was reflected in four or five mirrors 
at once; and Father Brown, without turning round, stopped in the 
middle of a sentence of family criticism. But Flambeau, who had his 
face close up to the picture, was already saying in a loud voice: “The 
brothers Saradine, I suppose. They both look innocent enough. It 
woidd be hard to say which is the good brother and which the bad.” 
Then reahzing the lady’s presence, he turned the conversation with 
some triviality, and strolled out into the garden. But Father Brown 
still gazed steadily at the red crayon sketch; and Mrs. Anthony still gazed 
steadily at Father Brown. 

She had large and tragic brown eyes, and her olive face glowed darkly 
with a cunous and painful wonder—as of one doubtful of a stranger’s 
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■ 1 • WVipther the little priest s coat and creed touched 

identity or purp - confession or whether she fancied he knew 

^c'is riflht raou’gh in one way, your triend. He say it wo^d be harf 
,0 pick cm *e gold and bad biotheis. Oh, it woiJd be hard,.. would 

‘“•■Uonl’,I^n3™n“aid%l*er Brown and ^ 

Tte wo^took aVp nearer ,o him, rwrh dionderous brows and a 

sort of savage stoop, like a bub badness enough in 

“Tliw hn t a eooG one, she nissea. iiicic w u ® i 

- S .rs rmt 

‘‘^^liS^^sIrd on the cleric’s averted face, and his rnoulh formed 
sileiriet ord ’•black.nail.” Even as he « - "k-omm » 

abruy white fa« “tty tr s o Jt ^ ^ dootway. 

rS S tt -mil as b Eve Pauls had 

entered by five doors simul^^eously. 

L'Se^^W SS;id outside Jhe fat ufa^w 

cro'l^rsunli. panelke • kghted sug^^ 

Itiiii-rl'SASg 

having a white top hat, an otclud in his coat, a ye^ 
r»:llival say cheerfcUy “Well. V™ 

LI ^iTtrUTlem. Ihey A once more fat spectnd sc»« 

'^t fa ‘wSTlL' and>r gloves on fa table »»1 
"l^gteS^^t^u fats:; Flambeau,” he saii “Know you vet, 

well by reputation, if that’s not “ ^ not sensitive 

“Not at aU,” answered Flaml^u. 

Vrrv few reputations are gained by unsulhed virtue. 
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was 
grey 


The prince flashed a sharp look at him to see if the retort had any per¬ 
sonal point; then he laughed also and offered chairs to everyone, including 

himself. 1 i • **xt 

“Pleasant little place this, I think.” he said with a detached air. Not 

much to do, I fear; but the fishing is really good.” 

The priest, who was suring at him with the grave stare of a baby, 
haunted by some fancy that escaped definition. He looked at the 
carefully curled hair, yeUow-white visage, and slim, somewhat 
foppish figure. These were not unnatural, though perhaps a shade 
prononci, like the outfit of a figure behind the foodights. The nameless 
interest lay in something else, in the very framework of the face; Brown 
was tormented with a half memory of having seen it somewhere before. 
The man looked Hke some old friend of his dressed up. Then he remem¬ 
bered the mirrors, and put his fancy down to some psychological effect 
of that multiplication of human masks. 

Prince Saradine distributed his social attentions between his guests 
with great gaiety and tact. Finding the detective of a sporting turn and 
eager to employ his hohday, he guided Flambeau and Flambeau’s boat 
down to the best fishing spot in the stream, and was back in his own 
canoe in twenty minutes to join Father Brown in the hbrary and plunge 
equally poHtely into the priest’s more philosophic pleasures. He seemed 
to know a great deal both about the fishing and the books, though of 
these not the most edifying; he spoke five or six languages, though chiefly 
the slang of each. He had evidently lived in varied cities and very motley 
societies, for some of his cheerfullest stories were about gambling hells 
and opium dens, Australian bushrangers or Itahan brigands. Father 
Brown knew that the once celebrated Saradine had spent his last few 
years in almost ceaseless travel, but he had not guessed that the travels 
were so disreputable or so amusing. 

Indeed, widi all his dignity of a man of the world, Prince Saradine 
radiated, to such sensitive observers as the priest, a certain atmosphere of 
the restless and even the unrehable. His face was fastidious, but his 
eye was wild; he had httle nervous tricks, like a man shaken by drink or 
drugs; and he neither had, nor professed to have, his hand on the helm of 
household affairs. All these were left to the two old servants, especially 
to the butler, who was plainly the central pillar of the house. Mr. Paul 
indeed, was not so much a butler as a sort of steward, or even, chamber- 
lain; he dined privately, but with almost as much pomp as his master; 
he was feared by all the servants; and he consulted with the prince de¬ 
corously, but somewhat unbendingly—rather as if he were the prince’s 
soheitor. The sombre housekeeper was a mere shadow in comparison; 
indeed, she seemed to efl[ace herself and wait only on the butler, and 
Brown heard no more of those volcanic whispers which had half told 
him of the younger brother who blackmailed the elder. Whether the 
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prince was really being thus bled by the absent captain he could not be 
certain, but there was something insecure and secretive about Saradine 

that made the tale by no means incredible. 

When they went once more into the long hall with the windows 
and the mirrors yellow evening was dropping over the waters and the 
willowy banks, and a bittern sounded in the distance like an elf upon 
his dwarfish drum. The same singular sentiment of some sad and evil 
fairyland crossed the priest’s mind again like a grey cloud. “I wish Flam¬ 
beau were back,” he muttered. 

“Do you beheve m doom?” asked the restless Prmce Saradme sud¬ 
denly. 1 » 

“No,” answered his guest. “I beheve in Doomsday. 

The prince turned fi^om the window and stared at him in a singular 
manner, his face in shadow against the sunset. “What do you mean?” 

“I mean that we here are on the wrong side of the tapestry, answered 
Father Brown. “The things that happen here do not seem to mean any¬ 
thing; they something somewhere else. Somewhere else retri¬ 

bution will come on the real offender. Here it often seems to 611 on die 

The prince made an inexphcable noise hke an ammal; in his shadowed 
face the eyes were shining queerly. A new and shrewd thought explod^ 
silendy in the other’s mind. Was there another meaning m Saradine s 

blend of briUiancy and abrupmess? Was the prince- Was he per- 

fecdy sane? He was repeating, “The wrong person—the wrong person, 
many more times than was natural in a social exclamation. 

Then Father Brown awoke tardily to a second trutL In Ae mirors 
before him he could see the silent door standing open, and the silem 

Mr. Paid standing in it, with his usual palhd impa^venes. 

“I thought it letter to aimounce at once,” he said, with the same sM 
respectfidness as of an old 6mdy lawy^er, “a boat rowed by six men h^^ 
come to the landing-stage, and there’s a gendei^ sit^ m the ste^ 
“A boat!” repeated the prince; “a gendeman?’ and he rose to te^ 
There was a starded sdence punctuated oidy by the odd noise 
bird in die sedge; and then, before anyone coidd speak again, a new ^ 
and figure passed in profile round the three sunlit windows, as the pnnre 
had passed an hour or two before. But except for the acadent d^ both 
outlines were aquiline, they had litde in common. Instead of t^ new 
white topper of Saradine, was a black one of antiq^uated or for^ 
shape; under it was a young and very solemn 6ce, clean ^ven, blue 
about its resolute chin, and catr)dng a 6int suggestion ot the 7^ 
Napoleon. The association was assisted by something old and odd ab^ 
the whole get-up, as of a man who had never ttoubled to change to 
ftshions of his fathers. He had a shabby blue ftock coat, a red. soldierly 
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looking waistcoat, and a kind of coarse white trousers comnion among 
the early Victorians, but strangely incongruous to-day. From all this 
old clothes-shop his oHve face stood out strangely young and mon- 

strously sincere. t - i i 

“The deuce!’* said Prince Saradine, and clapping on his white hat he 

went to the front door himself, flinging it open on the sunset garden. 

By that time the new-comer and his followers were drawn up on the 
lawn like a small stage army. The six boatmen had pulled the boat well 
up on shore, and were guarding it almost menacingly holding their 
oars erect like spears. They were swarthy men, and some of them wore 
earrings. But one of them stood forward beside the olive-faced young 
man in the red waistcoat, and carried a large black case of unfamihar 
form. 

“Yotn name,*’ said the young man, “is Saradine?” 

Saradine assented rather negligendy. 

The new-comer had dull, dog-like brown eyes, as different as possible 
from the resdess and glittering grey eyes of the prince. But once again 
Father Brown was tortured with a sense of having seen somewhere a 
replica of the face; and once again he remembered the repetitions of the 
glass-panelled room, and put down the coincidence to that. “Confound 
this crystal palace!” he muttered. “One secs everything too many times. 
It’s like a dream.*' 

“If you are Prince Saradine,” said the young man, “I may tell you that 
my name in Antonelli.” 

“AntoncUi,” repeated the prince languidly. “Somehow I remember 
the name.” 

“Permit me to present myself,” said the young Italian. 

With his left hsmd he politely took off his old-tohioncd top hat; with 
his right he caught Prince Saradine so ringing a crack across the face that 
the white top hat rolled down the steps and one of the blue flower-pots 
rocked upon its pedestal. 

The prince, whatever he was, was evidendy not a coward; he sprang 

at his enemy’s throat and almost bore him backwards to the grass. But 

his enemy extricated himself with a singularly inappropriate air of hurried 
politeness. 

“That is all right,” he said, panting and in halting English. “I have 
insulted. I will give satisfaction. Marco, open the case.” 

The man beside him with the earrings and the big black case pro¬ 
ceeded to unlock it. He took out of it two long Italian rapiers, with 
splendid steel hilts and blades, which he planted point downwards in the 

strafe young man standing facing the entrance with his 
yellow and vindictive fece, the two swords standing up in the turf like 
two (Tosses in a cemetery, and the line of the rankeef rowers behind, 
gave it all an odd appearance of being some barbaric court of justice 
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But everv- rEmg else was unchanged, so sudden lud been the interruption. 
The sunset gofd stiU glowed on the lats-n, and the bittern stOl boomed as 

announcing some small but dreadful destiny. , 

“Prince Saradine,” said the man called Antonelh; when I was ^ m- 
fant in the cradle you kiUed my father and stole my mother; my Hther 
was the more fonlunate. You did not kill him fmly. as I am going to 
kill you. You and my v,dcked mother took him driving to a lonely pass 
in Sicily, flung him down a cliff, and went on your way. I could i^tate 
you if I chose, but imitating you is too %dlc. I have foUowed you ^ over 
the world, and you have alwas-s fled from me. But ^ is the end of the 
world—and of you. I have you now, and I give you the chance you never 

gave my father. Choose one of those swords.” 

^ Prince Saradine, with contracted brow's, seemed to hesitate a moment 
but his ears were stiU singing wdth the blow, and he sprang 

striving to compose the dispute; but he soon found his person^ pr^ce 
made matters worse. Saradine was a French Freemason a W 
adieist, and a priest moved him by the law of conttantt. And for the 
other man neither priest nor layman moved him at all This young^ 

th^ a puritan-a pagan. He was a simple slayer from the morning of 

the eardi; a man of the stone age—a man of stone. 

One hope remained, the summoi^ of the hous^old md 

servants had been given a hohday ashore by the autocrat Paul, and that 

Cthe moment she turned a ghasdy face upon him, he one of 

were the heavy brown eyes of Mrs. Anthony, and m a flash he saw half 

‘^“?omson is outside,” he said, without wa^ words; “either he or 

the prince wiU be kiUed. Where is Mr. Paul? 

“He is at the land^-stage, said the woman fkmdy. He is-Jie iSr- 

agr^g^^^hdp-, seriously, “ Jere is no tune for 

boat is guardJd by your son’s men. There is only this one canoe, what 

“ Stfllow," she „id; aiuJ mooned ha l»gd. 

her to , SO&. dung , pot of water ora 

KrcSl w“ already in mid-stream, ^ old Paul w« pulling and 
puiing it up the river with an energy mcredible at his years. 
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“I will save my master,” he cried, his eyes blazing manncally. I 

will save him yet! ^ i i j 

Father Brown could do nothing but gaze after the boat as it struggled 

up-stream, and pray that the old man might waken the little town m 

“A duel is bad enough,” he muttered, rubbing up his rough dust- 
coloured hair, “but there’s something wrong about this duel, even as a 

duel. I feel it in my bones. But what can it be?” u u A 

As he stood staring at the water, a wavering mirror of sunset, he heard 
from the other end of the island garden a small but unmisukable sound 

—the cold concussion of steel. He turned his head. 

Away on the farthest cape or headland of the long islet, on a strip of 
turf beyond the last rank of roses, the duellists had already crossed swords. 
Evening above them was a dome of virgin gold, and, distant as they were, 
every detail was picked out. They had cast off their coats, but the yellow 
waistcoat and white hair of Saradine, the red waistcoat and white trousers 
of Antonelli, gUttered in the level light like the colours of the dancing 
clockwork dolls. The two swords sparkled from point to pommel like 
two diamond pins. There was something frightful in the two figures 
appearing so little and so gay. They looked like two butterflies trying to 
pin each other to a cork. 

Fathe^Brown ran as hard as he could, his little legs going like a wheel. 
But when he came to the field of combat he found he was both too late 
and too early—too late to stop the strife, under the shadow of the grim 
Sicilians leaning on their oars, and too early to anticipate any disastrous 
issue of it. For the two men were singularly well matched, the prince 
using his s kill with a sort of cynical confidence, the Sicilian using his 
with a murderous care. Few finer fencing matches can ever liave been 
seen in crowded amphitheatres than that which tinkled and sparkled on 
that forgotten island in the reedy river. The dizzy fight was balanced so 
long that hope began to revive in the protesting priest; by all common 
probability Paul must soon come back with the police. It would be some 
comfort even if Flambeau came back from his fishing, for Flambeau, 
physically speaking, was worth four other men. But there was no sign 
of Flambeau, and, what was much queerer, no sign of Paul or the police. 
No other raft or stick was left to float on; in that lost island in tlut vast 
nameless pool, they were cut oflf as on a rock in the Pacific. 

Almost as he had the thought the ringing of the rapiers quickened to a 
rattle, the prince’s arms flew up, and the point shot out behind between 
his shoulder-blades. He went over with a great whirhng movement, 
almost like one throwing the half of a boy’s cart-wheel. The sword 
flew from his hand like a shooting star, and dived into the distant river; 
and he himself sank with so earth-shaking a subsidence that lie broke a 
big rose-tree with his body and shook up into the sky a cloud oi red 
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earth—like the smoke of some heathen sacrifice. The Sicilian had made 

blood-offering to the ghost of his father. , , , 

The priest was instantly on his knees by the corpse, but only to make 
too sure that it was a corpse. As he was still try^ some last hopeless 
tests he heard for the first time voices fi-om farther up ifie nver, md 
saw a poHce-boat shoot up to the landing-stage with constables and other 
irnpormt people, including the excited Paul. The Httle pnest rose with a 

distinctly dubious grimace. i j u i. 

“Now, why on earth,” he muttered, “why on earth couldn t he have 

come before?” . . - 

Some seven minutes later the island was occupied by an mvasion of 

townsfolk and pohce, and the latter had put their hands on the virtonous 

duellist, ritually reminding him that anything he said might be used 

not say an'^'thing,” said the monomaniac, with a wonderful 

and peaceful face. “I shall never say ^^ythii^ any more. I am very 

happy, and 1 only want to be hanged. , . . , , 

Then he shut his mouth as they led him away, and it is the strange but 

certain truth that he never opened it again in this world, except to say 

“Guilty” at his trial. , , j i. 

Father Brown had stared at the suddenly crowded garden, the arrest 

of the man of blood, the carr^di^ away of the corpse after its exami^ 

arion by the doctor, rather as one watches the break-up of some ugly 

dream- he was motionless, like a man in a nightmare. He gave to name 

and address as a wimess, but declined their offer of a boat to the shore, 

and remained alone in the island garden, gazing at ie broken rose b^ 

and the whole green theatre of that sssift and mexphcable tr^edy. Ihe 

hght died along the river; mist rose in the marshy banks; a few belated 

birds flitted fitfully across. , ,. , n 

Stuck stubbornly in to sub-consciousness (which was an imusually 

hvdy one) was an unspeakable certainty that there was someth^ sto 

unexplained. This sense that had dung to him all <ky could not to ftoy 

explamed by to fancy about “looking-glass land. Somehow he had 

not seen the real story, but some game or masque. And yet people do not 

ffct hanged or run through the body for the sake of a cha^de. 

As he sat on the steps of the landing-stage ruminati^ he pw conr 

sdous of the tall, dark streak of a safl coming silently dop the shi^ 

river, and sprang to his feet with such a back-rush of feeling that he 

‘‘^FkiTlSi!” he cried, and shook his friend by both hands again and 

again, much to the astonishment of that sportsipi, as he came on 

^th his fishing tackle. “Flambeau,” he said, so 7°“ 

“Killed!” repeated the angler in great astonishment. And wny 

.hould I to killed?” 
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“Oh because nearly everybody else is,” said his compamon rather 
wildlv' “Saradine got murdered, and Antonelh wants to be hange , 
A I br on.. do„’t teow whcAc. I m m 

this world or the next. But, thai^ God, you re in the same one. And he 

took the bewildered Flambeau s arm. j u 

As they turned from the landing-stage they came under the eaves of 

the low bamboo house and looked in through one of the windows, as 
they had done on their first arrival. They beheld a lamp ht interior 
well calculated to arrest their eyes. The table in the long d.mng-room 
had been laid for dinner when Saradine s destroyer had tallen like a 
storm-bolt on the island. And the dinner was now in plaad progrws, 
for Mrs. Anthony sat somewhat sullenly at the foot of the table, while 
at the head of it was Mr. Paul, the major domo: eating and dnnking ot the 
best, his bleared, bluish eyes standing queerly out of his face, his gaunt 
countenance inscrutable, but by no means devoid of satisfaction. 

With a gesture of powerful impatience. Flambeau rattled at the win¬ 
dow, wrenched it open, and put an indignant head into the lamp-lit 

“Well!” he cried; “I can understand you may need some refreshment, 
but really to steal your master’s dinner while he lies murdered in the 

garden-” . ,, .. , 

“I have stolen a great many things in a long and pleasant hie, replied 

the strange old gentleman placidly; **this dinner is one of the few things 

I have not stolen. This dinner and this house and garden happen to belong 


to me. 
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A thought flashed across Flambeau’s face. 

will 


a 


You mean to say,” he 


ic 
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“I am Prince Saradine,” said the old man, munching a salted almond. 

Father Brown, who was looking at the birds outside, jumped as if he 
were shot, and put in at the window a pale face like a turnip. 

You are what?^^ he repeated in a shnll voice. 

'Paul Prince Saradine, d vos ordres/* said the venerable person politely, 
lifting a glass of sherry. “I hve here very quietly, being a domestic kind 
of fellow; and for the sake of modesty I am called Mr. Paul, to distin¬ 
guish me from my unfortunate brother Mr. Stephen. He died, 1 hear, 
recently—^in the garden. Of course, it is not my fault if enemies pursue 
him to this place. It is owing to the regrettable irregularity of his life. 
He was not a domestic character.” 

He relapsed into silence, and continued to gaze at the opposite wall 
just above the bowed and sombre head of the woman. They saw plainly 
the family likeness that had haunted them in the dead man. Then his 
old shoulders began to heave and shake a httle, as if he were choking, 
but his face did not alter. 

“Mv God!” cried Flambeau after a nause: “he’s lauehins!” 
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■ Come away ” said Father Brown, who was quite white. “Come 
away firom this house of heU. Let us get into an honest boat again.” 

Night had sunk on rushes and river by the time they ^ pushed off 
from the island, and they went down-stream m the dark, wanning 
themselves with two big cigars that glowed like c^on ships lanterns. 

Father Brown took his cigar out of his mouth and s^d; ^ 

“I suppose vou can guess the whole story now? After all, it s a pnnu- 
tivesto^. A man had ns-o enemies. He was a wise man. And so he 
discovered that ns'O enemies are better than one. 

“I do not follow that,” answered Flambeau. . 

“Oh, it’s really simple,” rejoined his ftiend. Simple, though any- 
tbing but innocent. Both the Saradines were scamps: but the prmce, tte 
dd^, was the sort of scamp that gets to the top; and the vou^er, Ae 
captain, was the sort that sinks to the bottom. This squamd officer M 
from beggar to blackmailer, and one ugly day he got his hold upon his 
brother the prince. Obviously it was for no hght matter, for Prmre 
Paul Saradine was frankly ‘fast,’ and had no reputanon to lose ^ to the 
mere sins of society. In plain fact, it was a h^gmg inatter, and Stephen 
UteraUy had a tope round bis brother’s necL He had somehow dis¬ 
covered the truth about the Sidlian affair, and could prove that Pad 
murdered old Antonelli in the mountains. The captain raked m the hush 
money heavily for ten years, until even the prmce s splendid fortune 

bcean to look a little foolish. , -i i - ii j u- 

^ut Prince Saradine bore another burden besides ^ blood-suckmg 
brother. He knew that the son of Antonelh, a mere child at the time of 
the murder, had been trained in savage Si^an loyalty, and hs ed only to 

Lns with a deadly perfection, and about the time that he was old 
enough to use them Prince Saradine began, as ffie soaety papers ^ to 

place like a hunted criminal; but with one relendess man 

money he spent on elu^ Antonelh the less ^ had to silence Steph^ 

escaping AntoLui. Then it was that he showed himself a great maiir- 

* tfc two ant^gooit., h. sulWy » 

boi of them. H= gL way, Ite a Japaooat ^ f« M 

brother. He sent Stephen money enough for sn^ ^ 

me out I still have a htde house m Norfolk, with servants and 
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cellar and if you want more from me you must take that. C^e and 

brothers sa4, perhaps, in pictures; he Imew they were somewhat alie 
both having grey, pointed beards. Then he shaved hs own ^ 
waited. The trap worked. The unhappy ^ptam, m his new clodics, 
entered the house in triumph as a pnnce, and walked upon the Sicihan s 

“There was one hitch, and it is to the honour of human nature. Eidl 
spirits like Saradine often blunder by never expecting Ae virtues of man- 
l^d He took it for granted that the ItaUan’s blow, when it came, would 
be dark, violent and nameless, like the blow it avenged; that the victim 
would be knifed at night, or shot from behind a hedge, and so^ die wiA- 
out speech. It was a bad minute for Prince Paul when Antonelli s chiv^ry 
proposed a formal duel, with all its possible explanations. It w^ dien 
that I found him putting off in his boat with wild eyes. He was fleeing, 
bareheaded, in an open boat before AntoneUi should learn who he was. 

**But, however agitated, he was not hopeless. He knew the adventurer 
and he knew the fanatic. It is quite probable that Stephen, the adventmer, 
would hold his tongue, through his mere histrionic pleasure in playing a 
part, his lust for clinging to his new cosy quarters, his rascal’s trust in 
luck, and his fine fencing. It was certain that Antonelli, the fanatic, 
would hold his tongue, and be hanged without telling tales of his family. 
Paul hung about on the river till he knew the fight was over. Then he 
roused the town, brought police, saw his two vanquished enemies taken 
away for ever, and sat down smiling to his dinner.” 

“Laugh^g, God help us!” said Flambeau with a strong shudder. “Do 

they get such ideas from Satan?” 

‘He’s got that idea from you,” answered the priest. 

'God forbid!” ejaculated Flambeau. “From me? What do you 

mean?” 

The priest pulled a visiting-card from his pocket and held it up in the 
faint glow of his cigar; it was scrawled with green ink. 

“Don’t you remember his original invitation to you?” he asked; 
“and the compliment to your criminal exploit? ‘That trick of yours,’ he 
says, ‘of getting one detective to arrest the other?’ He has just copied 
your trick. With an enemy on each side of him he slipped swiftly out 
of the way and let them collide and kill each other.” 

Flambeau tore Prince Saradine’s card from the priest’s hands and rent 
it savagely in small pieces. 

“There’s the last of that old skull and crossbones,” he said as he scattered 
the pieces upon the dark and disappearing waves of the stream; “but 
I should think it would poison the fishes.” 

The last gleam of white card and green ink was drowned and darkened; 
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a faint and Hbrant colour as of morning changed the sky, and the moon 

behind the grasses grew paler. They drifted in silence. 

**Fathcr/' said Flambeau suddenly, do you think it as all a dream? 
The priest shook his head, whether in dissent or agnosticism, but 
remained mute. A smell of hawthorn and of orchards came to them 
throuch the darkness, teUina diem that a v.nnd was aw^e; the next 
moment it swayed their little boat and swelled their sail, and earned them 
onward doini'the windmg river to happier places and the homes of 

harmless meru 


THE HAMMER OF GOD 

The htde Hllaee of Bohun Beacon was perched on a hill so steep that 
the tall spire ot' its church seemed only hke the peak of a small moun¬ 
tain. At the foot of the church stood a smithy, generally red wnth fmes 
and always littered with hammers and scraps ot iron; opposite to this, 
over a rude cross of cobbled paths, was “The Blue Boar, the only mn 
of the place. It was upon this crossway, m the hfting of a leaden and 
silver davbreak, that nvo brothers met in the street and spoke; though 
one was beginning the day and the other finishing it. The Rev. and 
Hon. Wilfred Bohun was vert’ devout, and was making his way to 
some austere exercises of prayer or contemplarion at dawn. Oolonel 
the Hon. Norman Bohun, his elder brother, was by no me^ 
and was sitting in evemng-dress on the bench outside The Blue Boar,_ 
drinkmg what^ the philosophic observ'er was tree to regard either as his 
last glai on Tuesday or his first on Wednesday. The colonel was not 

^ The Bohuns were one of the vet)- tew aristocratic famihes reaUy dating 
from the Middle Ages, and their pennon had actually seen Pdes^. 
But it is a great mistake to suppose that such houses stand high m 
chivalric tradmons. Few except the poor presen-e tradmons. Anst^ 
crats hve not m traditions but m fashions. The Bohuns had been Mohoefc 
under Queen Anne and Mashers under Queen Victona. But, like 
more than one of the reaUy ancient houses, they had rof.ed ^ last 
two centuries into mere drunkards and dandy degenerates, ere 

had even come a whisper of insanity. Certainly there was some^g 

hardly human about the colonel’s woltish pursuit ^ ^ 

chronic resolution not to go home till morning had a touch ot me 
hideous charity of insomnia. He was a tall, tine animal, e ery 
with hair startimgly yellow. He would have looked merely blond and 
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leonine, but his blue eyes were sunk so deep in his face that they looked 
War They were a little too close together. He had very long yeUow 
mous'taches: on each side of them a fold or feow from nostrd to jaw 
so that a sneer seemed to cut mto his face. Over his eve^g cloth^ he 
wore a curiously pale yellow coat ^t locked more like a very hght 
dressing gown than an overcoat, and on the back of his head was stuck 
an extraordinary broad-brimmed hat of a bright green coloin, evidently 
some oriental curiosity caught up at random. He was proud of appe^- 
ing in such incongruous attires—proud of the fact that he always made 

them look congruous. „ , . 1 1 i 1. 

His brother the curate had also the yellow hair and the elegance, but 

he was buttoned up to the chin in black, and his face was clean-s^ven, 
cultivated and a litde nervous. He seemed to hve for nothing but ms 
religion; but there were some who said (notably the blacksmith, who 
was^ a Presbyterian) that it was a love of Gothic architecture rather 
than of God, and that his haunting of the church like a ghost was o^y 
another and purer turn of the almost morbid thirst for beauty which 
sent his brother raging after women and wine. This charge was doubt¬ 
ful, while the man’s practical piety was indubitable. Indeed, the charge 
was mosdy an ignorant misunderstanding of the love of solitude and 
seaet prayer, and was founded on his being often found kneeling, not 
before the altar, but in pecuhar places, in the crypts or gallery, or even 
in the belfiy. He was at the moment about to enter the church through 
the yard of the smithy, but stopped and frowned a little as he saw his 
brother’s cavernous eyes staring in the same direction. On the hypothesis 
that the colonel was interested in the church he did not waste any specu¬ 
lations, There only remained the blacksmith’s shop, and though the 
blacksmith was a Puritan and none of his people, Wilfred Bohun had 
heard some scandals about a beautiful and rather celebrated wife. He 
flung a suspicious look across the shed, and the colonel stood up laughing 
to speak to him. 

“Good morning, WiLfted,” he said. “Like a good landlord I am 
watching sleeplessly over my people. I am going to call on the black¬ 
smith.” 

Wilfred looked at the ground and said: “The blacksmith is out. He 
is over at Greenford.” 


“I know,” answered the other with silent laughter; “that is why I am 
calling on him.” 

“Norman,” said the cleric, with his eye on a pebble in the road, “arc 
you ever afraid of thunderbolts?” 

“What do you mean?” asked the colonel. “Is your hobby meteor¬ 
ology?” 

“I mean,” said Wilfred, without looking up, “do you ever think that 
God might strike you in the street?” 
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‘I heer your pardon ” said the colonel; “I see your hobby is folklore." 

‘I know vour hobby is blasphemy,” retorted the rebgious man, 
stung in the one live place of his na^e. “But if you do not fear God. 

you have good reason to fear man. 

The elder raised his eyebro-ws politely. Fear man? he said 
“Barnes the blacksmidi is the biggest and strongest man for forty miles 
round,” said the clergjmian sternly. “I know you are no coward or 
weakling, but he could throw you over the wall. 

This struck home, being true, and the lowenng line by mouA and 
nostril darkened and deepened. For a moment he stood ^nth the hraw 
sneer on his face. But in an instant Colonel Bohun had recovered his 
own cruel good humour and laughed, showing wo dog-Uke from 
teeth under his yellow moustache.- “In that case, my d^ Wilfred, 
he said quite carelessly, “it was vnse for the last of the Bohuns to come 

out partially in armour.” , ., i - 

And he took off the queer round hat covered with green, showing 

chat it was lined within with steel. Wilfred recognized it m^ed as a 

light Japanese or Chinese helmet tom down from a trophy that hung 

in the old family hall. , ,. , i . i 

“It was the first to hand, explained his brother ainly; always the 

nearat hat—and the nearest woman.” , 

“The blacksmith is away at Greenford, said Wilfred quietly, the 

rime of his return is unsettled.” 

And with that he turned and went into the church with bowed head, 
crossing himself like one who wishes to be quit of an unclean spint. 
He was anxious to forget such grossness m the cool twihght ot his tall 
Gothic cloisters; but on that morning it was fated that his s^ roimd 
of rebgious exercises should be everyw'here arrested by small shodts. 
As he mtered the church, hitherto always empty at that hour a knecli^ 
figure rose hastily to its feet and came towards the fob dayhght ol the 
doomay. When the curate saw it he stood still with surpnsc. For the 
early worshipper was none other than the village idiot, a “ephew^ 
the blacksmith, one who neither would nor could care for the chi^ 
or for anything else. He was always called “Mad Joe, and ^na^ to 
have no other name; he was a dark, strong, slouching lad, wth a heaty 
white face, dark straight hair, and a mouth always opem ^ 
the priest, his moon-calf countenance gave no hmt of what he “d 

doing or thinking of. He had never been known to pray before^ What 

sort of prayers was he sajdng now? Extraordinary prayers surely. 

Wilfred Bohun stood rooted to the spot long enough to ^ ^ 
idiot go out into die sunshine, and even to see his ^olute brother ^ 
him ^th a sort of avuncular jocularity. The last dung he saw 
colonel throwing pennies at the open mouth of Joe, with the saiom 

appearance of trying to bit it, 
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sik fcper and deeper into .hose cold and sweet colours of sjve, 
“rS pWe^S&out afterwards he was found by ffibbs. dre 

his feet with promptitude, for he knew that no small matter would 
have brought Gibbs into such a place at all. The cobbler was, as m many 
villages, m atheist, and his appearance m church was a shade more 
extraordinary than Mad Joe’s. It was a morning of theological enigmas 
“What is it?” asked Wilfred Bohun rather soffly, but putting out . 

trembline hand for his hat. 

The adieist spoke in a ton^ that, commg from him, was quite 

startlingly respectful, and even, as it were, huskily sympathetic.^ 

“You must excuse me, sir,” he said in a hoarse whisper but wc 
didn’t think it right not to let you know at once. I m afraid a rathei 

dreadfiil thing has happened, sir. I’m afraid your brother— 

Wilfred clenched his fraU hands. “What devilry has he done now? 

he cried in involuntary passion, r • 11 > j .u- 

“Why, sir,” said the cobbler, coughing, I m afraid he s done nothing 

and won t do anything. I’m afraid he s done for. You had really better 

come down, sir.’ • u u 

The curate followed the cobbler down a short wmdmg stair winch 

brought them out at an entrance rather higher tl^ the street. Bohun 

saw the tragedy in one glance, flat underneath him like a plan. In the 

yard of the smithy were standing five or six men, mostly in black 

one in an inspeaor’s uniform. They included the doctor, the Presbyterian 

minister, and the priest from the Roman CathoUc chapel to which 

the blacksmith’s wife belonged. The latter was speaking to her, indeed, 

very rapidly, in an undertone, as she, a magnificent woman with red- 

gold hair, was sobbing blindly on a bench. Between these two groups, 

and Just clear of the main heap of hammers, lay a man in evening dress, 

spread-eagled and flat on his face. From the height above Wilfred 

could have sworn to every item of his costume and appearance, down 

to the Bohun rings upon his fingers; but the skull was only a hideous 

splash, like a star of blackness and blood. 

Wilfred Bohun gave but one glance, and ran down the steps into 

the yard. The doctor, who was the family physician, saluted him, bu 

he scarcely took any notice. He could only stammer out: My brothci 
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is dead What does it mean? What is this horrible mystery?” Hiere 
was an unhappy silence; and then the cobbler, the mwt outspoken man 
present, answered: “Plenty of horror, sir,” he said, but not mnch 

“wSat do you mean?” asked Wilfred, with a white &ce. 

“It’s plain enough.” answered Gibbs. “There is only one m^ for 
forty mdes round that could have struck such a blow as that, and he s 

the man that had most reason to.” . , , ui u 

“We must not prejudge anything, put m the doctor, a tall, black- 

bearded man, rather nervously; “but it is compe^t for me to cor¬ 
roborate what Mr. Gibbs sa^^ about the nature of the blow, sir; it is 
an incredible blow. Ivlr. Gibbs says that only one man m this ^ct 
could have done it. I should have said myself that nobody could have 

A shudder of superstition went through the slight figure of the cniate. 

“I can hardly understand,” he said. 11-11 

“Mr. Bohun,” said the doctor in a low voice, meuphots hter^y 

foil me. It is inadequate to say that the skull was sm^^ to bits like 

an egg-shell. Fragments of bone were dnvm mto the body md the 

ground like bullets into a mud wall. It was the hand of a giMt. 

He was sUent a moment, looking grimly through his glasses; dim 

he added- “The thing has one advantage—that it clears most people 

of suspicion at one stroke. If you or 1 or any nomaDy made ^ m 

the country were accused of this crime, we should be acqmtted as an 

infont would be acquitted of stealing the Nekon Colui^ ^ 

“That’s what I say,” repeated the cobbler obstinately, there s only 
one man that could have done it, and he’s the man that would have 
done it. Where’s Simeon Barnes, the blacksmith? 

He’s over at Greenford,” filtered the curate. 

More likely over in France,” muttered the cobbler. 

No- he is in neither of those places, said a sn^ and co 
voice, which came firom the Utde Roman priest who h^ joined &e 
group. “As a matter of fact, he is commg up the road at to mom^ 

^ Tl^ little priest was not an interesting man to look at, havmg stoWy 
brown hair Ld a round and stohd foce. But if he had been as s^en^ 
as Apollo no one would have looked at him at that moment. 

plain below, along which was indeed walkii^, at his o^ 

He Stalking and talking quietly with two other men; and though 

he was never specially cheerfiil. he seemed qmte at lm eax 

“My God!” cried the atheistic cobbler; and there s the hammer 

did it with.” 
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“No ” said the inspector, a sensible-loo^g with a ^ 

ov« tSrt^^th^ church wall We have left it and the body exacdy as 

round, and the short priest went across and looked do^ 

£hSt of the hammers, and would not have caught the eye among the 
re^f but on the iron edge of it were blood and yellow hair. 

After a silence the short priest spoke without looking up, and Acre 

w^a new note in his dull voice. “Mr. Gibbs was Wdly right, he 

said “in saying that there is no mystery. There ^s at least ^e mystery 
of why so^g a man should attempt so big a blow with so htde a 

^^%ever mind that,” cried Gibbs, in a fever. “What are we to 

do with Simeon Barnes? . - u 

“Leave him alone,” said the priest qmedy. He is commg here of 

himself. I know these two men with him. They are very good fellows 

from Greenford, and they have come over about the Presbyterian 

^Ewn as he spoke the tall smith swung round the comer of Ae churA 
and strode into his own yard. Then he stood there quite still, and the 

fell from his hand. The inspector, who had preserved un¬ 
penetrable propriety, immediately went up to him. 

“I won’t ask you, Mr. Bames,” he said, whether you know my- 
thinor about what has happened here. You are not boimd to say. I hope 
you don’t know, and that you will be able to prove it. But I must go 
through the form of arrestii^ you in the King’s name for the murder 

of Colonel Norman Bohun.” „ ., , , i, • a- • 

You are not bound to say anything, said the cobbler ofiiaous 

excitement. “They’ve got to prove everything. They haven t proved 

yet that it is Colonel Bohun, with the head all smashed up like 

that.” , 

“That won t wash,” said the doctor aside to the priest That s out 

of detective stories. I was the colonel s medical man, and I knew his 

body better than he did. He had very fine hands, but quite pecuk^ 

ones. The second and third fingers were the same in length. Oh, that’s 

the colonel right enough.” 

As he glanced at the brained corpse upon the grotmd the iron eyes 
of the motionless blacksmith followed them and rested there also. 

“Is Colonel Bohun dead?” said the smith quite calmly. “Then he’s 
damned.” 

“Don’t say anything! Oh, don’t say anything,” cried the atheist 
cobbler, dancing about in an ecstasy of admiration of the English legal 
system. For no man is such a legalist as the good Secularist. 
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The blacksmith turned on him over his shoulder dw 

" ‘T^well for you infidels to dodge like foxes be«^ die wodd’s 
law favours you,” he said; ‘ but God guards His own m His pocket, as 

■ Th" colo.»l ana said: “Whm did 4is dog die b 

his sins?” „ -i t. j ^ ^ 

“Moderate your lai^age, said the dc^or. 

“Mo^rate the Bible s language, and IU moderate mme. When did 
him alive at six o’clock this morning.” stammered Wilfred 

is ffood,” said the smith. “Mr. Inspector. I have not the slightest 

obie^n to being arrested. It is you who may object to arr«tmg me 

Idont mind leav^g the court without a stam on my character. You 
1 aon mm the court with a bad set-back m your career. 

‘‘'’Tr.olStjtlSrrS. too looked a. to Uaeksodd. add. , 
w^tm looking dow^ at the htde hammer that had dealt the dreadfid 
here are two men standing outsick dm shop.” w^t on the bl^- 

rill davbreak and long after in the commtte^room of our Re^ 

SristiaTman! I feel bound to give you jrour chance and ask you whether 

Se distmbed and said. “Of course 

J ,«™cd «, his Heads from 

bSemble than any speech Itodly, in Older to make conrasannn, 

the curate said to the Catholic priert. B-flvT Btowil” 

"You seem very much interested m Aat hammer 

es I am,” sdd Father Brown; “why is it such a small hammerf 

Ty -.'who ™nld nse a lito hamm. 

ten larger hammers lying about?* 
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Then he lowered his voice in the cuij.te’s ear and said: Only the 
kind of person that can’t lift a large hammier. It is not a question o 

n.ver turn a hair. She could not kill a beetle with a heavy 


Wilfred Bohun was staring at him with a sort of hypnotized horror, 
while Father Brown listened with his head a little on one side, really 
interested and attentive. The doctor went on with more hissing emphasis: 

“Why do those idiots always assume that the only person who hates 
the wife’s lover is the wife’s husband? Nine times out of ten the person 
who most hates the wife’s lover is the wife. Who knows what insolence 

or treachery he had shown her—^look there?” 

He made a momentary gesture towards the red-haired woman on me 

bench. She had lifted her head at last and the tears were drying on her 
splendid face. But the eyes were fixed on the corpse with an electric 

glare that had in it something of idiocy. 

The Rev. William Bohun made a limp gesture as if waving away 
all desire to know; but Father Brown, dusting oflf his sleeve some ashes 
blown from the furnace, spoke in his indifferent way. 

“You arc like so many doctors,” he said; “your mental science is 
really suggestive. It is your physical science that is utterly impossible. 

I agree that the woman wants to kill the co-respondent much more 
th^in the petitioner does. And I agree that a woman will always pick 
up a small hammer instead of a big one. But the difficulty is one ot 
physical impossibihty. No woman ever bom could have smashed a 
man’s skull out flat like that.’' Then he added reflectively, after a pause: 
“These people haven’t grasped the whole of it. The man was actually 
wearing an iron helmet, and the blow scattered it like broken glass. 
Look at that woman. Look at her arms,” 

Silence held them all up again, and then the doctor said rather sulkily: 
“Well, I may be wrong; diere are objections to everything. But I 
stick to the main point. No man but an idiot wotJd pick up that little 
hammer if he could use a big hammer.” 

With that the lean and quiverii^ hands of Wilfred Bohun went up 
to his head and seemed to clutch his scanty yellow hair. After an instant 
they dropped, and he cried: “That was the word I wanted; you have 
said the word.” 


Then he continued, mastering his discomposure: “The words you 
said were, ‘No man but an idiot would pick up the small hammer.' ” 
“Yes,” said the doctor. “Well?” 

“Well,” said tlie curate, “no man but an idiot did.” The rest stared 
at him with eyes arrested and riveted, and he went on in a febrile ai^d 
feminine agitation. 
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‘T am a priest,” lie cried un: teadily, “and a priest should be no Redder 
of blooi I—I mean that he should bring no one to the gallows. And I 
rbanlc God that I see the criminal clearly now—^because he is a criminal 
who cannot be brought to the gallows/ 

“You 'wall not denounce him?” inquired die doctor. 

“He would not be hanged if I did denounce hi m ,” answered Wilfred, 
with a wild but curiously happy smile. “When 1 went into die church 
this mommg I found a madman praying there—that poor Joe, who has 
been wrong all his life. God knows what he prayed; but with such 
strange folk it is not incredible to suppose that their prayers are all 
upside down. Very likely a lunatic would pray before kill i ng a man. 
When I last saw poor Joe he was with my brother. My brother was 
mocking him.” 

“By Jove!” cried the doctor, “this is talking at last. But how do you 
explain-” 

The Rev. Wilfred was almost trembling with the excitement of his 
own glimpse of the truth. “Don’t you see; don’t you see,” he cried 
feverishly, “that is the only theor\^ that covers both the queer things, 
that answers both the riddles. The two riddles are the Utde h a mme r 
and the big blow. The smith might have struck the big blow, but he 
would not have chosen the litde hammer. His wife would have chosen 
the Utde hammer, but she could not have struck the big blow. But 
the madman mig ht havc donc both. As for the htde h a mm er -why, 
he was mad and might have picked up anything. And for the big blow, 
have you never heard, doctor, that a m a niac in his paroxysm may have 
the strength of ten men?” 

The doctor drew a deep breath and then said; “By golly, I believe 
you’ve got it.” 

Father Brown had fixed his eyes on the speaker so long and scea<% 
as to prove that his large grey, ox-like eyes were not quite so 
fir^nr as the rcst of his face. When silence had fallen he said wiA ma^ 
respea; “Mr. Bohun, yours is the only theory yet pro^undt^ 
holds w'ater every way and is essentially unassail able. 1 think, ttpefan^ 
that you deserve to be told, on my positive knowledge, t^ it is not 
the true one.” And with that the odd Utde man walked away and 

Stared again at the hammer. 

“That fellow seems to know more than he ought to, 
doctor peevishly to Wilfred. “Those popish priests arc dcucedly 

sly.” 

“No, no,” said Bohun, with a sort of wild fedgue. “It was the limatic. 

It was the lunatic.’ ’ . 

The group of the two dcrics and the doctor had rallen away trom 

the more official group containing the inspector and the man he hm 

arrested. Now, however, that their own party had broken up, tbej 
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heard voices from the others. The priest looked up quietly and then 
looked down again as he heard the blacksmith say m a loud voice: 

“I hope Tve convinced you, Mr. Inspector. Tm a strong man, as 
you say, but I couldn’t have flung my hammer bang here from Green- 
ford. My hammer hasn’t any wings that it should come flying half a 

mile over hedges and fields. 

The inspeaor laughed amicably and said: “No; I think you can be 
considered out of it, though it’s one of the rummiest coincidences I ever 
saw. I can only ask you to give us all the assistance you can in finding 
a man as big and strong as yourself. By George! you might be useful, 
if only to hold him! I suppose you yourself have no guess at the man?’’ 

“I may have a guess,” said the pde smith, “but it is not at a man.” 
Then, seeing the sacred eyes turn towards his wife on the bench, he 
put his huge hand on her shoulder and said: “Nor a woman either.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the inspector jocularly. “You don’t 

fhinic COWS use hammers, do you?” 

“I thinic no thing of flesh held that hammer,” said the blacksmith in 

a stifled voice; “mortally speaking, I think the man died alone.” 

Wilfi'ed made a sudden forward movement and peered at him with 
burning eyes. 

“Do you mean to say, Barnes,” came the sharp voice of the cobbler, 
“that the hammer jumped up of itself and knocked the man down?” 

“Oh, you gendemen may stare and snigger,” cried Simeon; “you 
clergymen who tell us on Sunday in what a stillness the Lord smote 
Sennacherib. I beheve that One who walks invisible in every house 
defended the honour of min e, and laid the defiler dead before the door 
of it I believe the force in that blow was just the force there is in earth¬ 
quakes, and no force less.” 

Wilfi^ed said, with a voice utterly imdescribable: “I told Norman 
myself to beware of the thimderbolt” 

‘*That agent is outside my jurisdiction,” said the inspector with a 
slight smile. 

“You are not outside His,” answered the smith; “see you to it” And, 
turning his broad back, he went into the house. 

The shaken Wilfred was led away by Father Brown, who had an 
easy and friendly way with him . “Let us get out of this horrid place, 
Mr. Bohun,” he said. “May I look inside your church? I hear it’s one 
of the oldest in England. We take some interest, you know,” he added 
with a comical grimace, “in old F.n g lisb churches.” 

Wilfijed Bohun did not smile, for humour was never his strong point 
But he nodded rather eagerly, being only too ready to explain the 
Gothic splendours to someone more likely to be sympathetic than the 
Presbyterian blacksmith or the atheist cobbler. 

By all means,” he said; “let us go in at this side.” And he led the 
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way into die high side entrance at the top of the flight of st^. Fadier 
Brown was mounting the first step to follow him when he Ht a hand 
on his shoulder, and turned to behold the dark, thin figure of the doctor, 
his face darker yet tivuth suspicion. 

“Sir ” said the physician harshly, “you appear to know some seaets 
in this black business. May I ask if you arc going to keep diem to yonr- 

sdf?” 

“Why dortor,” answered the priest, s mili ng quite pleasandy 
is one veW good reason why a man of my trade would keep things to 
when he is not sure of them, and that is that it is so consfandy 
his duty to keep them to himself when he is sure of diem. But if ytw 
think I have been discourteously reticent with you or anyone, I will 
go to the extreme limit of my custom. I will give you two very large 

hints.” 

“Well, sir?” said the doctor gloomily. 

“First ” said Father Brown quiedy, “the thing is quite m your own 
provinc^. It is a matter of physical science The blacksmith u mistak^ 

not perliaps in sarong 

that it came by a miracle. It was no miracle, doctM, e^pt m so & 
as man is himself a miracle, with his strange and wic^ ““ 
heroic heart. The force that smashed that skuU was a force w^ known 

to scientists—one of the most frequendy debat^ of ^ laws of 
The doctor, who was looking at him with frowning mtentness, only 

said: “And the other hint?” . 

“The other hint is this,” said the pnest: “Do you rememkr the UaJ- 

smith though he beheves in miracles, talking scomfiiUy of the impossiWc 

fairy tale diat his hammer had wings and flew half a mde aoMS 

country?” „ 

“Yes,” said the doctor, “I remember that 

“Well ” added Father Brown, with a broad smile, dm ™fy ™ 
was the nearest thing to the real truth that has been said Mnday. Am 
mth that he turned his back and stumped up the ste^ a^ the on^ 
The Reverend Wilfred, who had been waitii^ for ^ pale ^ 
impatient, as if this htde deby were the ^t straw for his “ 

hii^ immediately to his fiivourite comer of Ae ^urch, 
aallery closest to the carved roof and ht by the wond^ 

With ^e angel. The httle Latin priest explored and ataed 
exhaustively, cheerfully but in a low voice all the WJm 

stair down which Wilfad had rushed to find his htothet ^ 
Brown ran not down but up, with the agihty of a monkey, ana 

clear voice came from an outer platform above. ' « 

■'“ orop here. Mr. Bohutu-lie eaUed. 'Jhe 

BoLnn followed him, and came out on a kmd of stone gallery or 
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conv outside the building, from which one could the illimtahlc 
plain in which their small hill stood, wooded away to the purple horizoii 
S^dotted with villages and farms. Clear and square, but quite smal 
beneath them, was the blacksmith’s yard, where the ^pector still stood 

fakinff notes and the corpse still lay hke a smashed fly. 

“iJght be the map of the world, mightn’t it?” said Father Brown. 

“Yes ” said Bohun very gravely, and nodded his head. 

Immediately beneath and about them the lines of the Gothic bi^dmg 
plunged outwards into the void with a sickemng swiftness akm to 
fuicide. There is that element of Titan energy m the architecture o. 
the Middle Ages that, from whatever aspect it be seen, it always seems 
to be rushing away, like the strong back of some maddened horse. Tins 
church was hewn out of ancient and silent stone, bearded with old 
fiingoids and stained with the nests of birds. And yet, when Aey saw 
it from below, it sprang like a fountain at the stars; and when they 
saw it, as now, from above, it poured like a cataract into a voiceless 
pit For these two men on the tower were left alone with the most 
terrible aspect of the Gothic: the monstrous foreshortening and dis¬ 
proportion, the dizzy perspectives, the glimpses of great things small 
and <ir»all things great; a topsy-turvydom of stone in the mid-air. 
Details of stone, enormous by their proximity, were reUeved against 
a pattern of fields and farms, pygmy in their distance. A carved bird 
or beast at a comer seemed like some vast walking or flying dragon 
wasting the pastures and villages below. The whole atmosphere was 
dizzy and dangerous, as if men were upheld in air amid the gyrating 
wings of colossal genii; and the whole of that old church, as tall and 
rich as a cathedral, seemed to sit upon the sunht country like a cloud¬ 
burst. 

“I think there is something rather dangerous about standing on these 
high places even to pray,” said Father Brown. Heights were made 
to be looked at, not to be looked from.” 

‘Do you mean that one may fall over,” asked Wilfred. 

1 mpan that One’s soul may fall if one’s body doesn’t,” said the other 
priest. 

‘T scarcely understand you,” remarked Bohun indistinctly. 

Look at that blacksmith, for instance,” went on Father Brown 
calmly; “a good man, but not a Christian—hard, imperious, unforgiving. 
WeD, his Scotch rehgion was made up by men who prayed on hills 
and high crags, and learnt to look down on the world more than to look 
up at heaven. Humihty is the mother of giants. One sees great things 
from the valley; only small things from the peak.” 

But he—he didn’t do it,” said Bohun tremulously. 

‘No,” said the other in an odd voice; “we know he didn’t do it.” 
After a moment he resumed, looking tranquilly out over the plain 
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to turn under him Ukc a wheel, his brain tur^ also ai 
he was God. So that though he was a good man. he commttied a 

^ Wilfred’s face was turned away, but his bony hands turned blue and 

white as they tightened on the parapet of stone. 

“He thought it was given to him to judge the world and stiw down 
the sinner. He would never have had such a thought if he had ^ 
knccl.nc ss-ith other men upon a floor. But he saw all men wal^ 
about like insects. He saw one especially strutting just below hun, 
insolent and evident by a bright green hat—a poisonom insect. 

Rooks cawed round the comers of the belfry; but there was no other 

sound till Father Brown went on. 

“This also tempted him, that he had m his hand one ot the nuMt 

..ss-fiil engines of nature; I mean graviution. that ^d and qm 

rush by which aU earth’s creatures fly back to her heart whm i 

See, the inspector is strutting just below m in the smithy If 1 wj« » 

toss a pebble over this parapet it would be something like a bullet by 

the tirne it s^ck him. If I were to drop a hammer-even a muU 

^^ilfrcd Bohun threw one leg over the parapet, and Father Browa 

had him in a minute by the cofiar. i j. .... uji *> 

“Not by that door,” he said quite gendy; that door l«ds m ML 

Bohun staggered back against the wall, and stared at him with foghlhll 

^^“How do you know all this?” he cried. “Are you a dc^? 

“I am a man.” answered Father Brown gravdy; and therefore haw 
all devils in my heart. Listen to me,” he said after a short pau^^ 
know what you did-at least, I can gu« the great part of it. 
vou left yoii brother you were racked with no unnghtwm 
(he extent even that you snatched up the smaU han^. hJf 
to kill him wdth his foulness on his mouth Recoili^, you 
under your buttoned coat instead, and rmhed mto the church Ym 

pray wildly in many places, under the angel wmdow. 
colonel’s Eastern hat like the back of a green 

Then something snapped in your soul, and you let God s thunderw* 

Wilfred put a weak hand to his head, and asked in > low vOTce. ftw 

did vou know that his hat looked hke a green beetle. 

“Al fsthf^r with the shadow or a smile, uw 
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common sense. But hear me further. I say I know all this; but no one 
else shall know it. The next step is tor you; I shaU ta.-ce no more .teps, 
I wiU seal this with the seal of conression. II you ask me %sh> , cre 
are many reasons, and only one that concerns you. I leave thmp to 
vou beemse vou have not yet gone vers' far wrong, as assassins go. 
You did not help to fix the cnnie on the smith when it vas eas>, or 
on his when that was easy. You tried to tix it on the imbecile, 

because you knew that he could not suffer. That was one ot the gleams 
that it is my business to find in assassins. And now come down into 
the village, and go your ovm way as free as the wind; for 1 have said 

mv last word.” , 

They went down the winding stairs in utter silence, and came out 

into the sunlight by the smithy. Wilfred Bohun carefully unlarched 

the wooden gate of the yard, and going up to the mspcctor, said: 1 

wish to give myself up; I have killed my brother ” 


X 

THE EYE OF APOLLO 

That siii 2 :ular smoky sparkle, at once a confusion and a transparency, 
which is the strange secret of the Thames, was changing more and more 
from its grey to its glittering extreme as the sun climbed to the zenith 
over Westminster, and the two men crossed Westminster Bridge. One 
man was very tall and the other very short; they might even have been 
fantastically compared to the arrogant clock-tower of Parliament and 
the humbler humped shoulders oi the Abbey, for the short man was in 
clerical dress. The official description of the tall man was M. Hcrcuie 
Flambeau, private detective, and he was going to his new offices in a 
new pile of flats facing the Abbey entrance. The official description of 
the short man was the Rev, [. Brown, attached to St. Francis Xavier s 
Church,' Camberwell, and he was coming from a Camberwell death¬ 
bed to see the new offices of his friend. 

The building was American in its sky-scraping altitude, and American 
also in the oiled elaboration ot its machinery ol: telephones and litts. But 
it was barely finished and still understaffed: only three tenants had 
moved it; the office just above Flambeau was occupied, as also was the 
oflice just below him; the two floors above that and the tliree floors 
below were entirely bare. But the first glance at the new tower ol flats 
caught somethini^ much more arrestint^. Save for a few relics ot scaffold- 

0 0 O 

ing, the one glaring object was erected outside the ortice just above 
Flambeau’s. It was an enormous gilt effigy ot the human eye, surrounded 
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office 


with rays of gold, and taking up as much room as two or t&re 

on eardi is that?” asked Father Brown, and stood stilL 
“Oh, a new reUgion,” said Flambeau, laughing; “one of those mw 
rehgiom that forgive your sins by saying you never had any. RaAer 
like Christian Science. I should think. The fact is that a feUow caW 
himself Kalon (I don’t know what his name is, except that it can t be 
that) has taken the flat just above me. I have two lady ^e^ters 
neath me, and this enthusiastic old humbug on top. He calls himself me 

New Pri4t of Apollo, and he worships the sum” 

“Let him look out,” said Father Brown. The sun w^ the cruellest 

of all the gods. But what does that monsttous eye mean? 

“As I understand it, it is a theory of theirs, answered Ftobeau, 
“that a man can endure anything if his mind is quite steady. ThOT two 
great symbols are the sun and the open eye; for they say that if a man 

were really healthy he could stare at the sun. ^ 

“If a man were r^y healthy,” said Father Brown, he would not 

bother to stare at it.” ...» 

“Well that’s all I can tell you about the new rehgion. went on Fla^ 

beau cardessly. “It claims, of course, that it can cure aU physical dis- 

$ 9 

^‘Tian it cure the one spiritual disease?” asked Father Brown, with a 
nd'^^t'h the one spiritual disease?” asked Fl^beau, smiling. 

Oh, thinking one is quite well,” said his ttcni , . a 

Flambeau was more interested in the qmet httle office below him thm 
in the flamboyant temple above. He was a bad Southerner 

strikbg. She had a dark, eager and aquihne probe, and was 

^me weapon. She seemed to cleave her way tbough life. Shc^ 

of diamonds; id her straight slim figme 

strenuous ladies b the offices of London, but the mterest of these lay 

rather b their real than their apparent position. . , aest and 

For Paulbe Stacey, the elder, was actually the heiress of a ^ ma 
ror rauuuc Uronobt uo m castifis 
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. 1 u r . fierceness (peculiar to the modem woman) 

and gardens, before a harsher and a higher existence. 

She had not, indeed, "S" ““ masterful uriU- 

been a she would say, for use upon practi»l 

tanatitsm. She held h the nucleus of a 

soaal objects. ^ P r - ^ distributed in various 

model of such work among women. 

nS^^LToan! her sister and partner, shared to shghdy prosaic ‘Realism 

^ U verv sure. But she followed her leader with a dog-like 

affe^on which was somehow more attractive—with IB touch of tragc y 
!5,an the hard, high spirits of die elder. Fo, Pauline Stacey had nothing 
fn sav to tragedy; she was understood to deny its existence. 

hJ rigid^apidity and cold impatience had amused 
much on^he first occasion of his entering the flats He had lingered ou - 
side the lift in the entrance-hall waitmg for the who g^netoy 

of a girl had openly refused to endure such official delay. She said 
sharply that she knew all about the lift, and was not dependent on boy; 
or on men cither. Though her flat was only three floors above, she man¬ 
aged in the few seconds of ascent to give Flambeau a great m^y ot her 
todamcntal views in an off-hand manner; they were to the general 
effect that she was a modem working woman and loved modem working 
machinery. Her bright black eyes blazed with abstract anger against 
those who rebuke mechanic science and ask for the return of romance. 
Everyone, she said, ought to be able to manage machines, just as she 
could manage the lift. She seemed almost to resent the fact of Flambeau 
opening the lift-door for her; and that gendeman went up to his own 
apartments smiling with somewhat mingled feelings at the memory of 
such spit-fire selWependence. 

She certainly had a temper, of a snappy, practical sort; the gestures of 
her thin, elegant hands were abrupt or even destructive. Once Flambeau 
entered her office on some typewriting business, and found she had 
just flung a pair of spectacles belonging to her sister into the middle of the 
floor and stamped on them. She was already in the rapids of an ethical 
tirade about the “sickly medical notions” and the morbid admission of 
weakness implied in such an apparatus. She dared her sister to bring such 
artificial, unhealthy mbbish into the place again. She asked if she was 
expected to wear wooden legs or false hair or glass eyes; and as she spoke 
her eyes sparkled like the terrible crystal. 

Flambeau, quite bewildered with this fanaticism, could not refrain 
from asking Miss Pauhne (with direct French logic) why a pair of spec¬ 
tacles was a more morbid sign of weakness than a lift, and why, if science 
might help us in the one effon, it might not help us in the other. 
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“That is so different,” said Pauline Stacey loftily. “Batteries and 
motors and all those things are marks of the force of man—^yes, Mr. 
Flambeau, and the force of women, too! We shall take our cum at 
these great engines that devour distance and defy time. That is high and 
splendid—that is really science. But these nasty props and plasters the 
doctors sell—why, they are just badges of poltroonery. Doctors stick on 
legs and arms as if we were bom cripples and sick slaves. But I was free¬ 
born, Mr. Flambeau! People only think tiey need these things because 
they have been trained in fear instead of being trained in power and 
com^e, just as the silly nurses tell children not to stare at the sun, and so 
they can’t do it without blinking. But why among the stars should there 
be one star I may not see? The sun is not my master, and I will open my 
eves and stare at him, whenever I choose. 

“Your eyes,” said Flambeau, wdth a foreign bow, “will dazzle the 
sun.” He twk pleasure in complimenting this strange stiff beauty, partly 
because it threw her a litde off her balance. But as he went upstairs to 
his floor he drew a deep breath and whistled, saving to himself: “So she 
has got into the hands of that conjurer upstairs wnth his golden eye.” 
For, htde as he knew or cared about the new rehgion ot Kalon, he had 
heard of his special notion about sun-gazing. 

He soon discovered that the spiritual bond between the floors above 
and below hiTn was close and increasing. The man who called hunselt 
Kalon was a magnificent creature, w’orthy. in a ph\rical sense, to be 
the pontiff of Apollo. He was nearly as tail even as Flambeau, and very 
much better looking, with a golden beard, strong blue eyes, and a mane 
fluns back like a lion’s. In structure he was the blond beast of Nietzsche, 
but ^aii this animal beauty was heightened, brightened and softened by 
genuine intellect and spirituality. II he looked like one ot the great 
Saxon kmgs. he looked like one of the kings that w^ere also saints. And 
this despite the cockney incongruity of his surroundings; the fact chat he 
had an office half-way up a building in Victoria Street; chat the derk 
(a commonplace vouth in cuffs and collars) sat in the outer room, between 
him and the corridor; that his name was on a brass plate, and the^i 
emblem of his creed hung above the street, like the advertisement of m 
oculist. All this vulgarity could not take away from the man called 
Kalon the vivid oppression and inspiration that came firom his soul and 
body. When all was said, a man in the presence ot this quack did fed m 
the presence of a great man. Even in the loose jacket-suit of linen 
wore as a workshop dress m his office he vras a fascinating and formidaWe 
fieure; and when robed in the white vestments and crowned with die 
golden circlet, m which he daily saluted the sun. he really look^ so 
splendid that the laughter of the street people somenmes died suddenly 
on their lips. For tt^ tunes in the day the new sun-worshipper went 
out on his little balcony, in the face ot all Westminster, to sav some 
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o“ffl,mbl!“fcXk JupTd .=w r wfc pri« of Apollo, 
stopped and stared up at the balcony ot the 

m^ht have stopped and stared up at a Punch and Judy Kalon the 
Prophet was already erect, with argent garments md uplifted han^, and 
the sound of his strangely penetrating voice could be heard all the way 
down the busy street uttering his solar litany. He was a ready in the 
middle of it; his eyes were fixed upon the flaming disk. It is doubtfu 
if he saw anything or anyone on this earth; it is substantially certain 
that he did not see a stunted, round-faced pnest who, in Ae crowd be¬ 
low, looked up at him with blinking eyes. That was perhaps 
startling difference between even these two far-divided men. Father 
Brown could not look at anything without blinking; but the pnest of 
Apollo could look on the blaze at noon without a quiver of the eyehd. 

^‘O sun,” cried the prophet, “O star that art too great to be aUowed 
among the stars! O fountain that flowest quietly in that secret spot that 
is called space. White father of all white unwearied things, white flames 
and white flowen and white peaks. Father, who art more mnocent 
than all thy most innocent and quiet chOdren; pnmal purity, into the 

^ A rush and crash like the reversed rush of a rocket was cloven with a 
strident and incessant yelimg. Five people rushed into the gate of the 
mansions as three people rushed out, and for an instant they all deafened 
each other. The sense of some utterly abrupt horror seemed for a moment 
to fill half the street with bad news—bad news that was all the worse 
because no one knew what it was. Two figures remained still atter ...e 
crash of commotion: the fair priest ot Apollo on the balcony above, and 

the ugly priest ot Christ below him. 

At last the tall figure and dtanic energy of Flambeau appeared in the 
doorway of the mansions and dominated the httle mob. Talking at the 
top ot his voice like a fog-horn, he told somebody or anybody to go for 
a surgeon; and as he turned back mto the dark and thronged entrance his 
fiiend Fa^er Brown shpped in insignificantly after him. Even as he 
ducked and dived through the crowd he could still hear the magnificent 
melody and monotony of the solar priest still calling on the happy god 
who is the friend ot fountains and flowers. 

Father Brown found Flambeau and some six other people standing 
round the enclosed space into which the hfi commonly descended. Bui 
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the lift had not descended. Something else had descended; somethmg 

that ought to have come by a lift. 

For the last four min utes Flambeau had looked down on it; had seoi 
the brained and bleeding figure of that beautiful woman who denied the 
pyi^fenre of tragedy. He had never had the slightest doubt that it was 
Pauline Stracey; and, though he had sent for a doctor, he had not the 
slightest doubt that she was dead. 

He could not remember for certain whether he had liked her or dis¬ 
liked her; there was so much both to like and dislike. But she had been 
a person to him, and the unbearable pathos of details and habit stabbed 
him with all the small daggers of bereavement. He remembered her 
pretty face and pnggish speeches with a sudden secret vividness which is 
all the bitterness of death. In an instant, like a bolt from the blue, like a 
thunderbolt from nowhere, that beautiful and defiant body had been 
dashed down the open well of the lift to death at the bottom. Was it 
suicide? With so insolent an optimist it seemed impossible. Was it 
murder? But who was there in those hardly-inhabited flats to murder 
anvbody? In a rush of raucous words, which he meant to be strong and 
suddenly found weak, he asked where was that fellow Kalon. A voice, 
habitually heavy, quiet and fiill, assured him that Kdon for Ae laM 
fifteen minutes had been away up on his balcony worshipping his 
When Flambeau heard the voice, and felt the hand of Father Brown, he 

turned his swarthy face and said abruptly. 

“Then, if he has been up there all the time, who can have done it? 

“Perhaps,” said the other, “we might go upstairs and find out. Wc 

have half an hour before the police move. 

Leaving the body of the slain heiress in charge of the surgeons, Flam¬ 
beau dashed up the stairs to the typewriting office, found it utterly empty, 
and dashed up to his own. Having entered that, he returned with a new 

and white face to his fiiend. 

“Her sister,” he said, with an unpleasant seriousness, her sister seems 


to have gone out for a walk. a- r 

Father Brown nodded. “Or, she may have gone up to the office ot 

that sun man,” he said. “If I were you I should just verify that, and then 

let us talk it over in your office. No,” he added suddenly, ^ if 

bering something; “shaU I ever get over that stupidity ot mme? Ot 

course, in their ^ce downstairs. . , . ,. 1 . 

Flambeau stared; but he foUowed the little fadier downstam to the 

empty flat of the Staceys, where that impenetrable pastor took a lar^ 

red-leather chair in the very entrance, from which he could see the suits 

and landmgs, and waited. He did not wait very long. In about tout 

minutes three figures descended the stairs, alike only m their solei^ty. 

The first was Joan Stacey, the sister ot the dead woman— evidmtly ^ 

had been upstairs in the temporary temple of Apollo; the second was the 
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nriest of ApoUo himself, his Utany finished, sweeping down the empty 
i^ uuer Limfice-^^ m his white robes, beard md 

parted hair had the look of Dore’s Christ 

Miss loan Stacey, dark, with a drawn face and hair prematurely touched 
with grey, walked straight to 

practkal^ 4 p. The mere action rallied everyone dse to samty. If Miss 
foTstacev was a criminal, she was a cool one. Father Brown r^arded 
her for some time with an odd httle smile, and then, without taking his 

eyes off her, addressed himself to somebody else. , 11 

^“Prophet,” he said, presumably addressing Kalon, I wish you would 

tdl me a lot about your rehgion.” . . i - -ii j 

“I shall be proud to do it,” said Kalon, mchnmg his soil crowned 

head, “but I am not sure that I understand ” 

“Why, it’s like this,” said Father Brown, in his frankly doubtful way. 

“We are taught that i£ a man has really bad first principles, that must be 

partly his fault. But, for all that, we can make some difference between 

a man who insults his quite clear conscience more or less crowded wth 

sophistries. Now, do you really thi n k that murder is wrong at all? 

% tins an accusation?” asked Kalon very quietly. 

"No,” answered Brown, equally gently, “it is the speech for the 

In the long and startled stillness of the room the prophet of ApoOo 
slowly rose, and really it was like the rising of the sun. He filled that 
room with his hght and life in such a manner that a man felt he could 
as easily have filled Salisbury Plain. His robed form seemed to hang the 
whole room with classic draperies; his epic gesture seemed to extend it 
into grander perspectives, rill the little black figure of the modem cleric 
seemed to be a fault and an intrusion, a round, black blot upon some 
splendour of Hellas. 

“We meet at last, Caiaphas,” said the prophet. “Your church and 
mine are the only reahtics on this earth. I adore the sun, and you the 
darkening of the sun; you are the priest of the dying, and 1 of the living 
God. Your present work of suspicion and slander is worthy of your 
coat and creed. All your church is but a bbek poUcc; you are onlv spies 
and detectives seeking to tear from men confessions of guilt, whether by 
treachery or torture. You would convia men of crime, I would convia 
them of innocence. You would convince them of sin, I would con¬ 
vince them of virtue. 

“Reader of the books of evil, one more word before I blow away 
your baseless nightmares for ever. Not even faintly could you under¬ 
stand how little 1 care whether you can convict me or no. The things 
you call disgrace and horrible hanging are to me no more than an ogre 
in a child’s toybook to a man once grown up You said you were offering 
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the speech for the defence. I care so little for the cloud-land of this life 
that I will offer you the speech for the prosecution. There is but one 
thing that can be said against me in this matter, and I will say it myself. 
The woman that is dead was my love and my bride; not after such manner 
as your tin chapels call lawful, but by a law purer and sterner than you 
will ever understand. She and I walked another world from yours, and 
trod places of crystal while you were plodding through tunnels and 
corridors of brick. Well, I know that policemen, theological and other¬ 
wise, alwa^'S fancy that where there has been love there must soon be 
hatred; so there you have the first point made for the prosecution. But 
the second point is stronger; I do not grudge it you. Not only is it true 
that Pauline loved me, but it is also true that this very morning, before 
she died, she wrote at that table a will leaving me and my new church 
half a miUion. Come, where are the handcuffs? Do you suppose I care 
what foohsh things you do with me? Penal servitude will only be like 
waiting for her at a wayside station. The gallows will only be going to 

her in a headlong car.” 

He spoke with the brain-shaku^ authority of an orator, and Flam¬ 
beau and Joan Stacey stared at him in an amazed admiration. Father 
Brossm’s face seemed to express nothing but extreme distress; he looked 
at the ground with one wrinkle of pain across his forehead. The prophet 
of the sun leaned easily against the mantelpiece and resumed: 

“In a few words I have put before you the whole case against me— 
—the only possible case against me. In fewer words still I will blow it to 
pieces, so that not a trace of it remains. As to whether I have com- 
mtted this crime, the truth is in one sentence: I could not have com¬ 
mitted this crime. Pauline Stacey fell from this floor to the groimd at 
five minutes past tvxlve. A hundred people wnll go into the witness- 
box and say that I was standing out upon the balcony of my own rooms 
above from just before the stroke of noon to a quarter-past—the u^ 
period of mv public prayers. My clerk (a respectoble youth from Clap- 
ham with no sort of connexion with me) will swear that he sat m uty 
outer ofiice all the morning, and that no communication pased thro^h. 
He wnll swear that I arrived a full ten minutes before the hour, fifteen 
minutes before anv whisper of the accident, and that I did not leave 
the office or the balcony aU that time. No one ever had so complete an 
ahbi; 1 could subpoena half Westminster. I think you had better put the 

handcuffs away again. The case is at an end. • • i. 

“But last of aU, that no breath of this idiotic suspiaon remam m the 

air I will tell you all you want to know. I believe I do know how my 
unhappy friend came by her death. You can, if you choose, blame me 
for it, or my faith and philosophy at least; but you certai Jy c^ot lock 
me up It is w ell known to all students of the higher trutb that certam 
adepts and ilkminMi have in history attained the power of levitaQonr- 
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that is, of being self-sustained upon the empty air It is but a part of 
that general conquest of matter which is the mam element m our occult 
wisdom Poor Pauline was of an impulsive and ambitious temper. 1 
think, to tell the truth, she thought herself somewhat deeper in the mys¬ 
teries than she was; and she has often said to me, as we went down m the 
lift together, that if one’s will were strong enough, one could float down 
as harmlessly as a feather. I solemnly beheve that in some ecstasy ot 
noble thoughts she attempted the miracle. Her will, or faith, must have 
failed her at the crucial instant, and the lower law of matter had its 
horrible revenge. There is the whole story, gentlemen, very sad and, as 
you think, very presumptuous and wicked, but certainly not criminal 
or in any way connected w^th me. In the shorthand of the police-courts, 
you had better call it suicide. I shall always call it heroic failure for the 
advance of science and the slow scaling of heaven.” 

It was the first time Flambeau had ever seen Father Brown vanquished. 
He still sat looking at the ground, with a painful and corrugated brow, 
as if in shame. It is impossible to avoid the feeling which the prophet’s 
winged words had fanned, that here was a sullen, professional suspcctor 
of men overwhelmed by a prouder and purer spirit of nati ra‘ liberty 
and health. At last he said, blinking as it in bodily distress: “Well, if 
that is so, sir. you need do no more than take the testamentary paper you 
spoke of and go, I wonder where the poor lady left it.” 

“It will be over there on her desk by the door, I think,” said Kalon, 
with that massive innocence of manner that seemed to acquit him wholly. 
“She told me specially she would write it this morning, and I actually 
saw her writing as I went up in the hft to my own room.” 

“Was her door open then?” asked the priest, with his eye on a comer 
of the matting, 

“Yes,” said Kalon calmly. 

“Ah! it has been open ever since,” said the other, and resumed his 
silent study of the mat. 

“There is a paper over here,” said the grim Miss Joan, in a somewhat 
singular voice. She had passed over to her sister’s desk by the doorway, 
and was holding a sheet of blue foolscap in her hand. There was a sour 
smile on her face that seemed unfit for such a scene or occasion, and 
Flambeau looked at her with a darkening brow. 

Kalon the prophet stood away from the paper with that royal un¬ 
consciousness that had carried him through. But Flambeau took it out 
of the lady’s hand and read it with the utmost amazement. It did, indeed, 
begin in the former manner of a will, but after the words “I give and 
bequeath all of which I die possessed” the writing abruptly stopped 
with a set of scratches, and there was no trace of the name of any legatee. 
Flambeau, in wonder, handed this to his friend, who glanced at it and 
silently gave it to the priest of the sun. 
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An instant afterwards that pontiff, in his splendid sweeping drq>erks, 
had crossed the room in two great strides, and was towering ovct Joan 
Stacey, his blue eyes standing from his head. 

“What monkey tricks have you been playing here?” he cried. “That*s 
not all Pauline wrote/* 

They were starded to hear him speak in qoke a new voice, wkh a 
Yankee shrillness in it; all his grandeur and good E ngl is h had fallen 
from him like a doak. 

“That is the oiJy thing on her desk,** said Joan, and confronted him 

steadily with the same smile of evil favour. 

Of a sudden the man broke out into blasphemies and cataracts of 
mcredulous words. There was something shocking about die dropping 
of his mask; it was like a man’s real free falling off. 

“See here!” he cried in broad American, when he was breathless 
with cursing; “I may be an adventurer, but I guess you’re a murderess. 
Yes, gendemen, here’s your death explained, and widiout any levitation. 
The poor girl is writing a will in my frvour; her cursed aster comes 
in, struggles for the pen, drags her to the weU, and throws her down 
before she can hnij;h it. Sakes! I reckon we want the handcuffi after 

all” 

“As you have truly remarked,” replied Joan, with ugly calm, ‘ your 
clerk is a very respectable young man, who knows the nature of an 
oath; and he will swear in any court that I was up in your office arranging 
some typewriting work for five minutes before and five ^utes after 
my sister fell. Mr, Flambeau will say he found me there.” 

There was a silence. 1 r« 

“Why, then,” cried Flambeau, “Pauline was alone when she ml, and 

It was suicide!” ^ 

“She was alone when she fell,” said Father Brown, but it not 

suicide.” 

“Then how did she die?” asked Flambeau impatiendy. 

“She was murdered.” 

“But she was all alone,” objected the detective. 

“She was murdered when she was all alone,” answered the priest. 

All the rest stared at him, but he remained sitting m the same old 
dejected attitude, with a wrinkle in his round forehead and an appear¬ 
ance of impersonal shame and sorrow; his voice was colourless and 

“What I want to know,” cried Kalon, with an oath, "is when ^ 
police are <~n ming for this bloody and wicked sister. She s killed h^ 
flesh and blood; she’s robbed me of half a million that was just as sacredly 

99 

mine as- 1 - 1 r 

“Come, come, prophet,” interrupted Flamh^u, with a kind oi sneer; 

“remember that all this world is a doudbank.* 
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more, 
ever 


Tht Herophant of the son-god made an effort to climb back on o 
his pSlesmi. "It is not the mete money.” he cried, "thoogh that woijd 
™m> the cause thtooghout the world. It n ^ my beloved one s 
wishes. To Pauline all this was holy. In Pauline * eyes— 

Father Brown suddenly sprang erert. so that 1^ chair fell over fl 
behind him. He was deathly pale, yet he seemed fired with a hope, his 

“T^^^it!” he cried in a dear voice. “That’s the way to begin. In 

Pauline’s eyes-” . - i j 

The tall prophet retreated before the tiny pn^t m an almost mad 

disorder. “What do you mean? How dare you? he cried repeatedly^ 

“In Pauline’s eyes,” repeated the priest, his own shining rnore and 

“Go on—in God’s name, go on. The foulest crime the faends 

prompted feels Ughter after co^ession; and I implore you to confess. 

Go on, go on—in Pauline’s eyes-” 

“Let me go. you devil!” thundered Kalon. struggling like a giant m 

bonds. “Who are you, you cursed spy, to weave your spiders’ webs 

round me, and peep and peer? Let me go.” 

“Shall I stop him?” asked Flambeau, bounding towards the exit, for 

Kalon had already thrown the door wide open. 

“No; let him pass.” said Father Brown, with a strmge deep sigh that 
seemed to come from the depths of the universe. “Let Cain pass by. 
for he belongs to God. ’ 

There was a long-drawn silence in the room when he had left it, 
which was to Flambeau’s fierce wits one long agony of interrogation 
Miss Joan Stacey very coolly tidied the papers on her desk. 

“Father,” said Flambeau at last, “it is my duty, not my curiosity onlv 

_is my duty to find out, if I can, who committed the crime.’ 

“Which crime?” asked Father Brown. 

“The one we are de aling with, of course,” replied his impatient fnend. 
“We are de aling with two crimes,” said Brown; “crimes of a very 
different weight—and by very different criminals.” 

Miss Joan Stacey, having collected and put away her papers, proceeded 
to lock up her drawer. Father Brown went on, noticing her as little 
as she noticed him. 

“The two crimes,” he observed, “were committed against the same 
weakness of the same person, in a struggle for her money. The author 
of the larger crime foimd himself thwarted by the smaller crime; the 
author of the smaller crime got the money.” 

“Oh, d<Mi’t go on like a lecturer,” groaned Flambeau; “put it in a 
few words.” 

“I can put it in one word,” answered his friend. 

Miss Joan Stacey skewered her business-like black hat on to her head 
with a business-like black frown before a little mirror, and. as the con- 
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versation prcKceded, took her handbag and umbrella in an unhurried 
style, and left the room. 

“The truth is in one word, and a short one,” said Father Brown. 
“Pauline Stacey was bhnd.” 

“Blind!” rented Flambeau, and rose slowly to his whole huge 
stature. 

“She was subject to it by blood,” Brown proceeded. Her sister 
would have started eyeglasses if Pauline would have let her; but it was 
her special philosophy or fad that one must not encourage such diseases 
by yielding to them. She would not admit the cloud; or she tried to 
dispel it by will. So her eyes got worse and worse with straining; but 
the worst "strain was to come. It came with this precious prophet, or 
whatever he calls himself, who taught her to stare at the hot sun with 
the naked eye. It was called accepting Apollo. Oh, if these new pagans 
would only be old pagans, they w'ould be a httle wiser! The old pagans 
knew that mere naked Nature-worship has a cruel side. They knew 

that the eye of Apollo can blast and blind. 

There was a pause, and the priest went on in a gentle and even broken 
voice; “Whether or no that desnl dehberately made her blind, there is 
no doubt that he dehberately killed her through her blindness. The 
very' simplicity of the crime is sickening. You know he and she went 
up and down in those lifts whthout ofl&cial help; you know also how 
smoothly and silently the lifts shde. Kalon brought the lift to the girl s 
landing, and saw her, through the open door^ .waiting in her slow, 
sightless way the will she had promised him. He called out to her 
cheerily that he had the lift ready for her, and she was to come out 
when she w'as ready. Then he pressed a button and shot soundlessly 
up to his own floor, walked through his own office, out on to his oym 
balcony, and was safely praying before the crowded street when the 
poor girl, having finished her work, ran gaily out to where her lover 
and lift were to receive her, and stepped-” 

“Don’t!” cried Flambeau. _ ,, 

“He ought to have got half a milhon by pressing that button, 

dnued the httle father in the colourless voice in which he talked of sum 
horrors; “but that went smash. It went smash because there happed 
to be another person who also wanted the money, and who ato knew 
the secret about poor Pauline’s sight. There was one thing atout that 
will that I think nobody noticed: although it was unfinished and without 
a signature, the other Miss Stacey and some servant of hers had already 
signed it as witnesses. Joan had signed first, saymg Pauline c^d f^h 
it later, wth a typical feminine contempt for legal torms. Therrtore 
loan wanted her sister to sign the will without real wimes^. Why. 
I thought of the blindness, and felt sure she had wanted Pauline to sign 

■n solitude because she had wanted her not to sign at alL 
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TWore. iKT finmoto p»M »«e ^y 

ll^altogedS. And the prophet lost five hmdred thousai^ 
pounds and comnitted one of the most brutal and brilliant murders m 

^ “T*" 

ing the stairs. He turned and said: “You must have foUowed everything 

dCTilish dose to have traced the crime to Kalon m ten mmutes. 

‘ Father Brown gave a sort of start. 

“Oh! to him,”^ said. “No; I had to follow rather dose to find out 

about Miss Joan and the founfian pen. But I knew Kalon was the 

criminal bdbre I came into the feont door.’ 

“You must be jokmg!” cried flambeau. t i. j 

“I’m qtate serious,” answered die priest. ^ knew he had 

it, even before I knew what he had done.” 

“These stoics,” said Brown rcflecrivdy, “always fell by d»A 

stBeiigdi.c There came a crash and a scream down the street, and the 
priest of Apoflo did not start or look romd. I did not know what tt 

was; burl koew that fa^was ea^ecting it.” 


■■ ■. 
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THB OF THE BROKEN SWORD 
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tSto ftiQwsanl ^ms of the forest were grey, and its million fingers atyes. 
hr a sky of d^fe green-blue-like slate’ die stars were bleaJc and bnlliant 
^^splaibaediip^ that duddy wooded and sparsely tenanted countiy- 

.riff and hritde frost. The bhiK hoUows between 

the Franks tKmeteees lodked Idte bot tomless , bladt caverns o£ that 

Smndi«|^ai^ J ieil , a beh of incalculable cedd. Even the sqpBue 
tower lotdted nordiem to the pomt of headi e t u^, 

{jfe^ ^ i piwrere samfe tqii^aMac towu amemg the sea lodcs o£ Iceland. It 

to catplote a churchyaid. But, cat dae 
woidt es^odttg. 

Aft ashm upasDs of foieft in » sort of tamp 


tower 
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or shoulder of green turf that looked grey in the starlight. Most of the 
graves were on a slant, and the path leading up to the church was as 
steep as a staircase. On the top of the hill, in the one flat and prominent 
place, was the monument for which the place was famous. It contrasted 
strangely with the featureless graves all round, for it was the work of 
one of the greatest sculptors of modem Europe; and yet his feme was 
at once forgotten in the fame of the man whose image he had made. It 
showed, by touches of the small silver pencil of starlight, the massive 
metal figure of a soldier recumbent, the strong hands sealed in an ever¬ 
lasting worship, the great head pillowed upon a gun. The venerable 
face was bearded, or rather whiskered, in the old, heavy Colonel New- 
come fashion. The unif orm, though suggested with the few strokes 
of simpHcity, was that of modem war. By his right side lay a sword, 
of which the tip was broken off; on the left side lay a Bible. Cfe glowii^ 
summer afternoons wagonettes came full of Americans and cultured 
suburbans to see the sepulchre; but even then they felt the vast forest 
land with its one dumpy dome of churchyard and church as a place 
oddly dumb and neglected. In this fireezing darkness of mid-winter 
one would think he might be left alone wii the stars. Nevertheless, 
in the stillness of those stiff woods a wooden gate creaked, and two 
di m figures dressed in black climbed up the little path to the tomb. 

So faint was that fiigid starlight that nothing could have been traced 
about them except that while they both wore black, one man was 
enormously big, and the other (perhaps by contrast) almost startlingly 
small. They went up to the great graven tomb of the historic warrior, 
and stood for a few minutes staring at it. There was no human, perhaps 
no living, thin g for a wide circle; and a morbid fancy might well have 
wondered if they were human themselves. In any case, the beg inning 
of their conversation might have seemed strange. After the first silence 
the small man said to the other: 

“Where does a wise man hide a pebble?’’ 

And the tall man answered in a low voice: “On the beach.” 

The small man nodded, and after a short silence said; “Where docs 
a wise man hide a leaf?” 

And the other answered; “In the forest. ’ 

There was another stillness, and then the tall man resumed; “Do 
you mean that when a wise man has to hide a real diamond he has 
been known to hide it among sham ones?” 

“No, no,” said the Uttle man with a laugh, “we will let bygones be 

bygones.” 

He stamped his cold feet for a second or two and then said: “I m not 
rhinking of that at all, but of something else; something rather peculiar. 
Just strike a match, will you?” 

The big man fumbled in his pocket, and soon a scratch and a flare 
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Dainted gold the whole flat side of the monument. On it was cut in 

black leLrs the weD-known words which ^ Amen^ 

reverendy read: “Sacred to the Memory of General Sir Arthur St 

Clare, Hero and Martyr, who Alwa^^ Vanqimhed ^ 

Always Spared Them, and Was Treacherously Slam by Them at Last. 

May God in Whom he Trusted both Reward and Revenge km. 

•Ae match burnt the big man’s fingers, blackened, and drop^d. 
He was about to strike another, but his small compamon stopped 
“That’s all right. Flambeau, old man; I saw what I wanted Or, rather 
I didn’t see what I didn’t want. And now we must w^ a n^e and 
a half along the road to the next inn, and I will try to tell you ^ about 
it. For Heaven knows a man should have fire and ale when he dares 

tell such a story.” 1111 „ 

They descended the precipitous path, they re-latched the rusty 

and set oflf at a stamping, ringing walk down the frozen forest road. 

They had gone a full quarter of a mile before the smaller man spoke 

again. He said: “Yes; the wise man hides a pebble on the beach. But 

what does he do if there is no beach? Do you know anything of the 

great St. Clare trouble?” 

“I know nothing about English generals. Father Brown, answered 
the large laughing, “though a little about English pohcemen. I 
only know that you have dragged me a precious long dance to all Ae 
shrines of this fellow, whoever he is. One would think he got buri^ 
in six difierent places. I’ve seen a memorial to General St. Clare in 
Westminster Abbey; I’ve seen a ramping equestrian statue of General 
St. Clare on the Embankment; I’ve seen a medalhon of General St. 
Clare in the street he was bom in; and another in the street he hved in; 
and now you drag me after dark to his coflSn 
yard. I am beginning to be a bit tired of his i 
especially as I don’t in the least know who he was 
for in all these crypts and effigies?” 

“I am only looking for one word,” said Father Brown. “A word 

that isn’t there.” 


- c? 

agnificent personality, 
What are you hundng 
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Flambeau, “are you going to tell me anything 


it? 

“I must divide it into two parts,” remarked the priest. “First there is 
what everybody knows; and then there is what I know. Now, what 
everybody knows is short and plain enough. It is also entirely 
wrong.” 

“Right you are,” said the big man called Flambeau cheerfully, “Let’s 
begin at die wror^ end. Let’s begin with what everybody knows, 
which isn’t true,” 

“If not wholly untrue, it is at least very inadequate,” continued 
Brown; “for in point of fact, all that the pubhe knows amounts precisely 
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to this: The public knows that Arthur St. Clare was a great and success¬ 
ful Pngikli general. It knows that after splendid yet careful campaigns 
both in India and Afiica he was in command against Braaal whm the 
great Brazihan patriot Olivier issued his ultimatum. It knows that on 
that occasion St. Clare '«-ith a very small force attacked Olivier with 
a very large one, and 'was captured after heroic resistance. And it knows 
diat after his capture, and to the abhorrence of the civilized world, 
St. Clare was hanged on the nearest tree. He was found swinging there 
after the Brazilians had retired, with his broken sword hung round his 
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“And that popular story is untrue?” suggested Flambeau. 

“No,” said his fiiend quietly; “that story is quite true, so fer as it 

99 

“Well, I th\n\s: it goes far enough!” said Flambeau, “but if the popular 

story is true, what is the mystery?” 

They had passed many hundreds of grey and ghostly trees before the 

litde priest answered. Then he bit his finger reflectively and said: “Why, 
the mystery is a m^^^tery of ps^xhology. Or, rather, it is a mystery of 
two psychologies. In daat Brazilian business two of the most famous 
men of modem history aaed flat against dicir characters. Mind you, 
Olivier and St. Clare were both heroes—the old di i n g, and no mistake^ 
it was like the fight between Hector and Achilles. Now, what would 
you say to an a flair in which Achilles was timid and Hector was 

treacherous?” i - r- £ 

“Go on,” said the large man impadendy as the other bit his finger 


“Sir Arthur St, Clare was a soldier of the old religious type—die 
type thaf saved us during the Mutiny,** continued Brown, He was 
always more for duty than for dash; and with all his personal courage 
was decidedly a prudent commander, particularly indignant at my 
needless waste of soldiers. Yet, in this last battle, he attempted something 


thar a baby could see was absurd. One need not be a strategist to see 
it was as wild as wind; just as one need not be a strategist to keep out 
of die way of a motor-bus. Well, that is the first m>^tery ; what ^ 
become of the F.ngHsh general’s head? The second riddle is, what hm 
become of the Brazilian general’s heart? President Olivier might be 
called a visionary or a nuisance; but even his enemies admitted that he 
was magnanimous to the point of knight errantry. Almost ^ 

prisoner he had ever captured had hem set fixe, or even loadw with 
benefits. Men w^ho had really wronged him came away touched by his 
simphcity and sweetness. Why the deuce should he diabolically revaa^ 
himself only once in his life; and then for the one particular blow that 
could not have hurt him? Well, there you have it. One o{ the 
TTipti in the world acted like an idiot for no reason. One of the best mesp 
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in the world acted like a fiend for no reason. That’s the long and short 

of it; and I leave it to you, my boy. . j 

“No, you don’t,” said the o^er with a snort. I leave it to you; and 

you jolly well tell me all about it. 

“Well,” resumed Father Brown, “it’s not fair to say that the public 
impression is just what I’ve said, without adding that two things have 
happened since. I can’t say they threw a new light, for nobody can 
make sense of them. But they threw a new kind of darkness, they 
threw the darkness in new directions. The first was this. The family 
physician of the St. Clares quarreUed with that famUy and began 
publishing a violent series of articles, in which he said that the late 
general was a rehgious maniac; but as far as the tale went, this seemed 
to mean little more than a religious man. Anyhow, the story fizzled 
out. Everyone knew, of course, that St. Clare had some of the eccen¬ 
tricities of puritan piety. The second incident was much more arresting. 
In the luckless and unsupported regiment which made that rash attempt 
at the Black River there was a certain Captain Keith, who was at that 
time engaged to St. Clare’s daughter, and who afterwards married 
her. He was one of those who were captured by Ohvier, and, like all 
the rest except the general, appears to have been bounteously treated 
and promptly set free. Some twenty years afterwards this man, then 
Lieutenant-Colonel Keith, published a sort of autobiography called ‘A 
British Officer in Burmah and Brazil.’ In the place where the reader 
looks eagerly for some account of the mystery of St. Clare’s disaster 
may be found the following words: ‘Everywhere else in this book I 
have narrated things exactly as they occurred, holding as I do the old- 
fashioned opinion that the glory of England is old enough to take care 
of itself. The exception I shall make is in this matter of the defeat by the 
Black Paver; and my reasons, though private, are honourable and 
compelling. I will, however, add this injustice to the memories of two 
distinguished men. General St. Clare has been accused of incapacity 
on this occasion; I can at least testify that this action, properly under¬ 
stood, was one of the most brilliant and sagacious of his life. President 
Olivier by similar report is charged with savage injustice. I think it 
due to the honour of an enemy to say that he acted on this occasion 
with even more than his characteristic good feeling. To ptrt the matter 
popularly, I can assure my countrymen that St. Clare was by no means 
such a fool, nor Olivier such a brute as he looked. This is ^ I have to 
say; nor shall any earthly consideration induce me to add a word.’ ” 

A large frozen moon like a lustrous snowball began to show through 
the tangle of twigs in front of them, and by its hght the narrator had 
been able to refresh his memory of Captain Keith’s text from a scrap 
of printed paper. As he folded it up and put it back in liis pockec Flam¬ 
beau threw up his hand with a French gesture. 
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“Wait a bit, wait a bit,” he cried excitedly. “I believe I can guess it 
at the first go.” 

He strode on, breathing hard, his black head and bull neck forward, 
like a man winning a walking race. The httle priest, amused ai id in¬ 
terested, had some trouble in trotting beside him. Just before them the 
trees fell back a litde to left and right, and the road swept downwards 
across a clear, moonht valley, till it dived again like a rabbit into the 
wall of another wood. The entrance to the farther forest looked small 
and round, like the black hole of a remote railway tunnel. But it was 
within some hundred yards, and gaped like a cavern before Hambeau 
spoke again. 

“Eve got it,” he cried at last, slapping his thigh with his great hand. 
“Four min utes* thinking , and I can tell you the whole story mysdfi” 

“All right,” assented his fiiend, “You tell it.” 

Flamb^u lifted his head, but lowered his voice. “General Sir Ardiur 
St- Clare,” he said, “came of a famil y in which madness was hereditary; 
and his whole aim was to keep this from his daughter, and even, if pos¬ 
sible, from his future son-in-law. Rightly or wrongly, he thought die 
final collapse was close, and resolved on suicide. Yet ordinary suicide 
would bla^n the very idea he dreaded- As the campaign approached 
the clouds came thicker on his brain, and at last in a mad moment he 
sacrificed his public duty to his private. He rushed rashly into batde, 
hoping to fall by the first shot. When he found that he had only 
attained capture and discredit, the scaled bomb in his brain burst, and 
he broke li own sword and hanged himself.” 

He stared firmly at the grey facade of forest in front of him, with the 
one black gap in it, like the mouth of the grave, into which their path 
plunged. Perhaps some thin g menacing in the road thus suddenly swal¬ 
lowed reinforced his vivid vision of the tragedy, for he shuddered. 

“A horrid story,” repeated the priest with bent head; “but not the 
real story.” 

Then he threw back his head with a sort of despair and cried: "Oh, 
I wish it had been.” 

The tall Flambeau faced round and stared at him. 

“Yours is a clean stoiy, cried Father Brown, deeply moved, “A 
sweet, pure, honest stor)% as open and white as that moon. Madness 
and despair are innocent enough. There are worse things. Flambeau. 

Flambeau looked up wildly at the moon thus invoked; and from 
where he stood one black tree-bough curved across it exaedy like a 
devil’s horn. 

“Father—Father,” cried Flambeau with the French gesture and step¬ 
ping yet more rapidly forward, “do you mean it was worse dian 

that?” ^ ^ . 

" Worse fban that,” said the other like a grave echo. And they pimped 
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into the black cloister of the woodland, wb^ ran by them 

tS were soon in the most secret entrails of the wood, and felt close 
about ^em the fohage that they could not see, when the pnest said 

"^^here does a wise hide a leaf? In the forest. But what does 

he do if there is no forest?” 

“Well—well ” cried Flambeau imtably, what does he do? 

“He grows a forest to hide it in,” said the priest in an obscure voice. 

“Look here,” cried his friend impatiently, for the dark wood and the 
dark sayings got a Httle on his nerves; “will you tell me this story or 

not? What other evidence is there to go on?” , 

“There are three more bits of evidence, said the other, that 1 have 

due up in holes and comers, and I will give them in logical rather than 
chronological order. First of aU, of course, our authonty for the issue 
and event of the battle is in Olivier s own despatches, which are lucid 
enough. He was entrenched with two or three regiments on the heights 
that swept down to the Black River, on the other side of which was 
lower and more marshy ground. Beyond this again was gently rising 
country, on which was the first English outpost, supported by others 
which lay, however, considerably in its rear. The British forces as a 
whole were greatly superior in numbers; but this panicular regiment 
was just far enough from its base to make Olivier consider the projea 
of crossing the river to cut it off. By sunset, however, he had decided 
to retain his own position, which was a specially strong one. At day¬ 
break next morning he was thunderstruck to sec that this stray handful 
of English, entirely unsupported from their rear, had flung themselves 
across the river, hif by the bridge to the right, and the other half by a 
ford higher up, and were massed upon the marshy bank below him. 

“That they should attempt an atuck with such numbers against 
such a position was incredible enough; but Ohvier noticed something 
yet more extraordinary. For instead of attempting to seize more solid 
ground, this mad regiment, having put the river in its rear by one 
wild charge, did nothing more, but stuck there in the mire hkc flies in 
treacle. Needless to say, the Brazilians blew great gaps in them with 
artillery, which they could only return wnth spirited but lessening rifle 
fire. Yet they never broke; and Olivier’s curt account ends with a 
strong tribute of admiration for the mystic valour of tliese imbeciles. 
‘Our line then advanced finally,’ writes Ohvier, ‘and drove them into 
the river; we captured General St. Clare himself and several other 
officers. The colonel and the major had both fallen in the battle. I 
cannot resist saying that few finer sights can have been seen in history 
than the last stand of this extraordinary regiment; wounded officers 
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picking up the rifles of dead soldiers, and the general himself &d]ig 
us on horseback bare-headed and wth a broken sword.* On what 
happened to the general afterwards Ohvier is as silent as Captain 
Keith.’* 

“Well,” grunted Flambeau, “get on to the next bit of evidence.” 

“The next evidence,” said Father Brown, “took some time to find, 
but it will not take long to tell. I found at last, in an almshouse down 
in the Lincolnshire Fens, an old soldier who not only was wounded 
at the Black Paver, but had actually knelt beside the colonel of the 
regiment when he died. This latter was a certain Colonel Clancy, a 
big bull of an Irishman; and it would seem that he died almost as much 
of rage as of bullets. He, at any rate, was not responsible for that 
ridiculous raid; it must have been imposed on him by the general. His 
last edifying words, according to my informant, were these: ‘And 
there goes Ae damned old donkey with the end of his sword knocked 
off*. I wish it was his head.’ You will remark that everyone seems to 
have noticed this detail about the broken sword blade, though most 
people regard it somewhat more reverently than did the late Colonel 
Clancy. And now for the third fragment.” 

Their path through the woodland began to go upward, and the speaker 
paused a Uttle for breath before he went on. Then he continued in the 
same business-like tone: 

“Only a month or wo ago a certain Brazilian official died in En g l a n d, 
having quarrelled vdxh Ohvier and left his country. He was a wcD- 
known figure both here and on the Continent, a Spaniard named 
Espado; I knew him m)'self, a yellow-faced old dandy, with a hooked 
nose. For various private reasons I had permission to see the documents 
he had left; he was a Cathohe, of course, and I had been with him towards 
the end. There was no thing of his that ht up any comer of the black 
St. Clare business, except five or six common exercise books filled with 
the diary of some Engluh soldier. I can only suppose that it was found 
by the Brazihans on one of those that fell. Anyhow, it stopped abmpdy 
the night before the battle. 

“But the account of that last day in the poor fellow’s life was certainly 
worth readmg. I have it on me; but it s too dark to read it here, and I 
will give you a resume. The first part of that entry is full of jokes, 
evidently flung about among the men, about somebody called the 
Vulture. It does not seem as if this person, whoever he was, was one 
of themselves, nor even an Englishman; neither is he exactly spoken 
of as one of the enemy. It sounds rather as if he were some locd go- 
beween and non-combatant; perhaps a gmde or a journalist. He has 
been closeted with old Colonel Clancy; but is more often se^ t a Hring 
to the major. Indeed, the major is somewhat prominent in this soldier s 
narrative; a lean, dark-haired man, apparendy, of the name of Murray 
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wilds and some two miles along it was the next English outpost From 
this direction there came along the road that cvemng a ghtter and cl^ 
7hSit cavalry, in which even the simple diar^t could reco^ with 

astonishment the general with his staff. He rode the nictt^^^ 

which you have seen so often in illustrated papers and Academy picture, 

and you may be sure that the salute they gave him w^ not merely 
ceremonial. He, at least, wasted no time on ceremony, but, sprmgmg 
from the saddle immediately, mixed with the group of officers and 
fell into emphatic though confidential speech. What struck om faen 
the diarist most was his special disposition to discms matters with Major 
Murray; but, indeed, such a selection, so long as it was not marked, was 
in no way unnatural. The two men were made for sympathy; they 
were men who ‘read their Bibles’; they were both the old Evangehcal 
type of officer. However this may be, it is certain that when the general 
mounted again he was stiU talking earnestly to Murray; and that ^ he 
walked his horse slowly down the road towards the nver, the tall Ulster¬ 
man still walked by his bridle-rein in earnest debate. The soldiers watched 
the two until they vanished behind a clump of trees where the road 
turned towards the river. The colonel had gone back to his tent, and 
the men to their pickets; the man with the diary lingered for another 

four minutes, and saw a marvellous sight. 

“The great white horse which had marched slowly down the road, 

as it had marched in so many processions, flew back, galloping up the 
road towards them as if it were mad to win a race. At first they thought 
it had run away with the man on its back; but they soon saw that the 
general, a fine rider, was himself urging it to full speed. Horse and 
man swept Up to them like a whirlwind; and then, reining up the 
reeling charger, the general turned on them a face hke flame, and called 
for the colonel hke the trumpet that wakes the dead. 

“I conceive that all the earthquake events of that catastrophe tumbled 
on top of each other rather like lumber in the minds of men such as 
our friend with the diary. With the dazed excitement of a dream, they 
foimd themselves falling—hterally falhng—into their ranks, and learned 
that an attack was to be led at once across the river. The general and 
the major, it was said, had found out something at the bridge, and there 
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Loming. It 
march that 


was only just time to strike for life. The major had gone back at once 
to call up the reserve along the road behind; it was doubtful if even 
with that prompt appeal help could reach them in time. But they 
must pass Ae stream that night, and seize the heights by i 
is with the very stir and throb of that romantic nocturnal 

the diary suddenly ends.’ 

Father Brown had mounted ahead; for the woodland path grew 
smaller, steeper, and more twisted, dll they felt as if they were ascends 
ing a win ding staircase. The priest’s voice came from above out of the 

darkness. 

“There was one other Utde and enormous thing. When the general 
urged them to their chivalric charge he drew half his sword from the 
scabbard; and then, as if ashamed of such melodrama, thrust it back 
again. The sword again, you see.” 

A half-light broke through the network of boughs above them, 
flinging the ghost of a net about their feet; for they were mounting 
again to the fain t luminosity of the naked night. Flambeau felt truth 
all round him as an atmosphere, but not as an idea. He answered with 
bewildered brain: “Well, what’s the matter with the sword? Officers 

generally have swords, don’t they?” 

“They are not often mentioned in modem war,” said the other dis¬ 
passionately; “but in this affair one frUs over the blessed sword every¬ 
where.” 

“Well, what is there in that?” growled Flambeau; “it was a twopmee 
coloured sort of incident; the old man’s blade breaking in his last battle. 
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I’t dragged me through his Polar expedition merely because two 
with an eye for a picture saw St. Clare’s broken sword,” 

Fo,” cried Father Brown, with a sharp voice like a pistol shot; “but 

who saw his unbroken sword? ’ 

“What do you mean?” cried the other, and stood still imder me stars. 
They had come abrupdy out of the grey gates of the wood. 

“I say, who saw his unbroken sword?” repeated Father Brown 
obstinately. “Not the writer of the diary, anyhow; the general sheathed 

it in time.” i u- j 

Flambeau looked about him in the moonlight, as a man struck bluw 

might look in the sun; and his friend went on for the first time with 



Flam^u,” he cried, “I cannot prove it, even after hunting ^^h 
the tombs. But I am sure of it. Let me add just one more tiny frrt 
that tips the whole thing over. The colonel, by a strange chmee, was 
one of the first struck by a bullet He was struck long before the troom 

But he saw St. Clare’s sword broken. Why 
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was it broken? How was it broken? My fiiend, it was broken before 

'^“S'said his fnend, with a sort of forlorn jocularity; “and pray 

ci teU ytj’^aid the priest prompdy. the north^t comer 
of the cemetery of the Protestant Cathedral at Belf^t 

“Indeed?” inquired the other. “Have you looked for it? ^ 

“I couldn’t,” replied Brown, with frank regret. There s a great 
marble monument on top of it; a monument to the heroic Major Murray, 
who fell fighting gloriously at the famous Battle of the Black River.^^ 
Flambeau seemed suddenly galvanized mto existence. You mean, 
he cried hoarsely, “that General St. CWc hated Murray, and murdered 

him on the field of battle because--” , „ , i ...» 

“You are still full of good and pure thoughts, said the other. It 

was worse than that.” , ^ .t . ... i 

“Well,” said the large man, “my stock of evil imagination is used 

91 

^The priest seemed really doubtful where to begin, and at last he said 
again: 

“Where would a wise man hide a leaf? In the forest. 

The other did not answer. 

“If there were no forest, he would make a forest. And if he wished 
to hide a dead leaf, he would make a dead forest.” 

Thore was still no reply, and the priest added still more mildly and 

quietly: 

“And if a Tnan had to hide a dead body, he would make a field of 
dead bodies to hide it in.” 

Flambeau began to stamp forward with an intolerance of delay in 
time or space; but Father Brown went on as if he were continuing the 
last sentence: 

“Sir Arthur St. Clare, as I have already said, was a man who read 
his Bible. That was what was the matter with him. When will people 
understand that it is useless for a man to read his Bible unless he also 


reads everybody else’s Bible? A printer reads a Bible for misprints. A 
Mormon reads his Bible and finds polygamy; a Christian Scientist reads 
his and finds we have no arms and legs. St. Clare was an old Anglo- 
Indian Protestant soldier. Now, just think what that might mean; and, 
for Heaven’s sake, don’t cant about it. It might mean a man physically 
formidable living under a tropic sun in an Oriental society, and soaking 
himself without sense or guidance in an Oriental book. Of course, he 
read the Old Testament rather than the New. Of coune, he found in 
the Old Testament anything that he wanted—^lust, tyraimy, treason. 
Oh, I dare say he was honest, as you call it. But what is the good of 
a man being honest in his worship of dMionesty? 
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“In each of the hot and secret countries to which that man went he 
kept a harem, he tortured witnesses, he amassed shameful gold; but 
certainly he would have said with steady eyes that he did it to the glory 
of the Lord, My own theology' is sufficiently expressed by asking 
which Lord? Anyhow, there is this about such evil, that it opens door 
after door in hell, and always into smaller and smaller chambers. This 
is the real case against crime, that a man does not become wilder and 
wilder, but only meaner and meaner. St. Clare was soon suffocated 
by difficulties of bribery and blackmail; and needed more and more 
cash. And by the time of the batde of the Black River he had fallen 
from world to world to that place which Dante makes the lowest floor 
of the universe.’ * 

“What do you mean?” asked his friend again. 

“I mean that,'*' retorted the cleric, and suddenly pointed at a puddle 
sealed with ice that shone in the moon. “Do you remember whom 
Dante put in the last circle of ice?” 

“The traitors,” said Flambeau, and shuddered As he looked round 
at the inhuman landscape of trees, with taunting and almost obscene 
outlines, he could almost frncy he was Dante, and the priest with the 
rivulet of a voice was, indeed, a Virgil leading him through a land of 

eternal sins. 

The voice went on; “Olivier, as you know, was quixotic, and would 
not permit a secret service and spies. The t hin g, however, was done, 
like many other thing s, behind his back It was managed by my old 
friend Espado; he was the bright-clad fop, whose hook nose got him 
called the Vulture. Posing as a sort of philanthropist at the front, he 
felt his way through the English Army, and at last got his fingers on 
its one corrupt man — please God!—^and that man at the top, St. Clare 
was in foul need of money, and mountains of it. The discredited famil y 
doctor was threatening those extraordinary exposures that afterwards 
began and were broken off; tales of monstrous and prehistoric things 
in Park Lane; things done by an English Evangelic^ that smelt life 
human sacrifice and hordes of slaves. Money was wanted, too, for his 
daughter’s dowry; for to him the fame of we^th was as sweet as wealth 
itself. He snapped the last thread, whispered the word to Brazil, 
wealth poured in from the enemies of England, But another man h^ 
talked to Espado the Vulture as well as he. Somehow the dark, ^ 
young major from Ulster had guessed the hideous truth; and when 
they walked slowly together down that road towards the bridge 
was telling the general that he must resign instandy, or be court-inard^ 
and shot. The general temporized widi him till they came to the 
of tropic trees by the brieve; and there by the sin gi ng ^er the 
sunht palms (for I can see the picture) the general drew his sabre and 

plunged it through the body of the m^or. 
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The wintry road curved over a ridge in cutting 

”c£et^ . heU-ho„nd, bu. he w,s . hound °f N'™; 

coldTum; at his feet. Never m all his triumphs as 

all that must foUow. He saw that men must find the unaccountable 
corpse; must extract the unaccountable sword-pomt; inust 
unaccountable broken sword-^r absence of sword. He l^d killed, 
but not silenced. But his imperious mtellect rose ^amst the tacer 
there was one way yet. He could make the corpse less unaccountable. 
He could create a hill of corpses to cover this one. In twenty mmutes 
eight hundred English soldiers were marching down to their death. 

The wanner glow behind the black winter wood grew ncher and 
brighter, and Flambeau strode on to reach it. Father Brown also 
quickened his stride; but he seemed merely absorbed in his tale. 

“Such was the valour of that English thousand, and such the gemus 
of their commander, that if they had at once attacked the hill, even 
their mad march might have met some luck. But the evil mind that 
played with them like pawns had other aims and reasons. They mmt 
remain in the marshes by the bridge at least till British corpses should 
be a common sight there. Then for the last grand scene; the silver- 
haired soldier-saint would give up his shattered sword to save further 
slaughter. Oh, it was well organized for an impromptu. But I think 
(I cannot prove), I think that it was while they stuck there in the bloody 
mire that someone doubted—and someone guessed.^ 

He was mute a moment, and then said: “There is a voice from no¬ 
where that tells me the man who guessed was the lover ... the man 
to wed the old man’s child.’’ 

“But what about Olivier and the hanging?” asked Flambeau. 

“OUvier, pardy from chivalry, partly from poHcy, seldom encum¬ 
bered his march with captives,” explained the narrator. “He released 
everybody in most cases. He released eveiy'^body in this case. 

“Everybody but the general,” said the t^ i 

“Everybody,” said the priest. 

Flambeau knitted his black brows. “I don’t grasp it all yet,” he 
said. 
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mystical undertone. ‘T can*t prove it; but I can do more—can see it 
There is a camp breaking up on the bare, torrid hills at morning, and 
Brazilian uniforms massed in blocks and columns to march. There is 
the red shirt and long black beard of Olivier, which blows as he stands, 
his broad-brimmed hat in his hand. He is saying farewell to the great 
enemy he is setting free—the simple, snow-headed English veteran, 
who thanks him in the name of his men. The English remnant stand 
behind at attention; beside them arc stores and vehicles for the retreat 
The drums roll; the Brazilians are moving; the English are sdll likp 
statues. So they abide till the last hum and flash of the enemy have faded 
from the tropic horizon. Then they alter their postures all at once, 
like dead men coming to life; they mm their fifty faces upon the general 
—faces not to be forgotten.” 

Flambeau gave a great jump. “Ah,” he cried. “You don't mean-” 

“Yes,” said Father Brown in a deep, moving voice. “It was an English 
hand that put the rope round St. Clare’s neck; I believe the hand that 
put the ring on his daughter’s finger. They were English hands that 
dragged him up to the tree of shame; the hands of men that had adored 
hint and followed him to victory. And they were English souls (God 
pardon and endure us all!) who stared at him swinging in that foreign 
sun on the green gallows of palm, and prayed m their hatred that he 
might drop off it into helL” 

As the two topped the ridge there burst on them the strong scarlet 
light of a red-curtained English inn. It stood sideways in the road, as 
if standing aside in the ampHtude of hospitality. Its three doors stood 
open with invitation; and even where they stood they could hear die 
hiun and laughter of humanity happy for a night. 

“I need not tell you more,” said Father Brown. “They tried him in 
the wilderness and destroyed him; and then, for the honour of England 
and of his daughter, they took an oath to seal up for ever the story of 
the traitor’s purse and the assassin’s sword blade. Perhaps—Heaven 
help them—they tried to forget it. Let us try to forget it, anyhow; 
here is our iim.” 

“With all my heart,” said Flambeau, and was just striding into the 
bright, noisy bar w'hen he stepped back and almost fell on the road. 

“Look there, in the devil’s name!” he cried, and pointed rigidly at 
the square wooden sign that overhung the road. It showed dimly the 
crude shape of a sabre hilt and a shortened blade; and was inscribed in 
false archaic lettering, “The Sign of the Broken Sword.” 

“Were you not prepared?” asked Father Brown gendy. “He is the 
god of this coimtry; l^f the inns and parks and streets are named after 

him and his story.” 

“I thought we had done with the leper,” cried Flambeau, and spat 
on the road. 
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-You ^ never huve doue wUh hr.n to ” “id *e pn«, 

looking do^vn, “while brass is ™S. ", for centuries, his 

S‘w&s“- 

l^uS'tol'Ti 

All fh^- newspapers whll perish; the ann-Brazil boom is already ove , 
o“™rbS;'Lo„reI .ver,;whe,e. Bur. 

where bv name in metal or marble that will endure like tlie p) ramias 
Colond aanc^' ’or Captain Keith, or President Ohvier, or any innocent 
man was wrongly biased, then I would speak. If it wem only a 

St Clare was wrongly praised, I would be silent, ^d 

They plunged into the red-curtained tavern, which was o^Jy ^osy 

of St Clare, the silver head bowed, the silver sword broken On the 
walls were coloured photographs of the same scene, and of the system 
of wagonettes that took tourists to see it. They sat down on the com- 

fortable padded benches. ^ 

“Come, it’s cold,” cried Father Brown; 'lets have some wme or 

beer.” 

“Or brandv/’ said Flambeaiu 


xn 

the thilee tools of death 

Both by calling and conviction Father Brown knew better than most of 
us that every man is dignified when he b dead. But even he felt a pang 
of incongruity when he was knocked up at daybreak and told that Sir 
Aaron Armstrong had been murdered. There was something absurd 
and unseemly about secret violence in connexion with so entirely 
entertaining and popular a figure. For Sir Aaron Armstrong w’’as enter¬ 
taining to the point of being comic; and popular in such a manner as 
to be almost legendary. It was like hearing that Sunny Jim had hanged 
himself; or that Mr. Pickwick had died in HanwelL For though Sir 
Aaron was a philanthropist, and thus dealt with the darker side of our 
society, he prided himself on dealing with it in the brightest possible 
style. His pohtical and social speeches were cataracts of anecdotes and 
“loud laughter’*; his bodily health was of a bursting sort; his ethics 
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were aD oprimism; and he dealt with the Drink problem (his fitvoorite 
topic) wth that immorul or even monotonous gaiety which is so often 
a mark of the prosperous total abstainer. 

The established stor\' of his conversion was familiar on the more 
puritanic platforms and pulpits: how he had been, when only a boy, 
drawn away from Scotch theology to Scotch whisky, and how he 
had risen out of both and become (as he modestly put it) what he was. 
Yet his ^-ide white beard, cherubic face, and sp arklin g spectacles at 
the numberless dinners and congresses where they appeared, made it 
hard to believe, somehow, that he had ever been anyfriing so morbid 
as either a dram-drinker or a Calvinist. He was, one felt, the most 
seriously merr\' of all the sons of men. 

He had hved on the rural skirt of Hampstead in a handsome house, 
high but not broad, a modem and prosaic tower. The narrowest of its 
narrow sides overhung the steep green bank of a railway, and was 
shaken bv passing trains. Sir Aaron Armstrong, as he boisterously ex¬ 
plained, had no neiwes. But if the train had often given a shock to the 
bouse, that morning the tables were turned, and it was the house that 
gave a shock to the train. 

The engine slowed down and stopped just beyond that point where 
an angle of the house impinged upon the sharp slope of nir£ The 
arrest of most mechanical things must be slow; but the hving cause 
of this had been very rapid. A man clad completely in black, even (it 
was remembered) to the dreadful detail of black gloves, appeared on 
the ridge above ie engine, and waved his black hands like some sable 
windmill This in itself would hardly have stopped even a lingering 
train. But there came out of him a cry which w'as talked of afterwards 
as something utterly unnatural and new. It was one of those shouts 
that are horribly distinct even when we cannot hear what is shouted. 

The word in this case was “Murder!” 

But the engine-driver swears he w^ould have pulled up just the same 
if he had heard only the dreadful and definite accent and not the word. 

The train once anrested, the most superficial stare could take in many 
features of the tragedy. The man in black on the g^’een was Sir Aaron 
Arnistrong*s man-servant, Magnus. The baronet in his op timism had 
often laughed at the black gloves of this dismal attendant; but no one 

was likely to laugh at him just now. 

So soon as an inquirer or two had stepped off the line and across the 
smoky hedge, thev saw, rolled down almost to the bottom of the 
the bodv of an old man in a yellow dressing-gowTi with a very vivid 
scarlet lining- A scrap of rope seemed caught about his leg, mt^ed 
presumably'in a struggle. There was a smear or so of blood, tho^ 
very little; but the b^y was bent or broken into a posture imp^bk 
to any h^^ng thing . It was Sir Aaron Armstrong. A few more bewil- 
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dered moments brought out a big fair-bearded man, whom some 
traveUers could salute as the dead man’s secretary, Patrick Royce, once 
well known in Bohemian society and even famous m the Boheman 
arts In a manner more vague, but even more convmdng, he echoed 
the agony of the servant. By the time the third figure of that household, 
Ahce Armstrong, daughter of the dead man, had come already totter¬ 
ing and wavering into the garden, the engine-driver had put a stop to 
his stoppage. The whisde had blown and the train had panted on to 

get help from the next station. 

Father Brown had been thus rapidly summoned at the request ot 
Patrick Royce, the big ex-Bohemian secretary. Royce was an Irish¬ 
man by birth; and that casual kind of Cathohc that never remembers 
his religion until he is really in a hole. But Royce’s request might have 
been less promptly comphed with if one of the officii, detectives had 
not been a friend and admirer of the unofficial Flambeau, and it was 
impossible to be a friend of Flambeau without hearing numberless 
stories about Father Brown. Hence, while the young detective (whose 
name was Merton) led the httle priest across the fields to the railway, 
their talk was more confidential than could be expected between two 
total strangers. 

‘‘As far as I can see,” said Mr. Merton candidly, “there is no sense 
to be made of it at all. There is nobody one can suspect. Magnus is a 
solemn old fool, far too much of a fool to be an assassin. Royce has 
been the baronet’s best friend for years; and his daughter undoubtedly 
adored him . Besides, it’s all too absurd. Who would kill such a cheery 
old chap as Armstrong? Who could dip his hands in the gore of an 
after-dinner speaker? It would be like killing Father Christmas.” 

“Yes, it was a cheery house,” assented Father Brown. “It was a 
cheery house while he was alive. Do you think it will be cheery now 
he is dead?” 

Merton started a little and regarded his companion wdth an enlivened 
eye. “Now he is dead?” he repeated. 

“Yes,” continued the priest stolidly; “/le was cheerful. But did he 
communicate his cheerfulness? Frankly, was anyone else in the house 
cheerful but he?” 

A window in Merton’s mind let in that strange hght of surprise in 
which we see for the first time things we have known all along. He had 
often been to the Armstrongs on little pohce jobs of the philanthropist; 
and, now he came to think of it, it was in itself a depressing house. 
The rooms were very high and very cold; the decoration mean and 
provincial; the draughty corridors were lit by electricity that was bleaker 
than moonhght. And though the old man’s scarlet face and silver beard 
had blazed like a bonfire in each room or passage in turn, it did not 
leave any warmth behind it. Doub^^ this spectral discomfort in the 
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place was partly due to the very vitality and exuberance of its owner; 
he needed no stoves or lamps, he would say, but carried his own warmth 
with him. But when Merton recalled the other inmates, he was com¬ 
pelled to confess that they also were as shadows of their lord. The 
moody man-servant, with his monstrous black gloves, was almost a 
nightmare; Royce, the secretary, was soHd enough, a big bull of a 
man, in tweeds, with a short beard; but the straw-coloured beard was 
startlingly salted with grey like the tweeds, and the broad forehead 
was barred with premature wrinkles. He was good-natured enough 
also, but it was a sad sort of good nature, almost a heart-broken sort— 
he had the general air of being some sort of failure in life. As for Arm¬ 
strong’s daughter, it was almost incredible that she was his daughter: 
she was so palHd in colour and sensitive in outline. She was gracefiil, 
but there was a quiver in the very shape of her that was like the lines 
of an aspen. Merton had sometimes wondered if she had learnt to quail 

at the crash of the passing trains. 

“You see,” said Father Brown, blinking modesdy, I m not sure 
that the Armstroi^ cheerfulness is so very cheerful—for other people. 
You say that nobody could kill such a ^ppy old man, but 1 m 
sure; tie nos indticas in tentationem. If ever I murdered somebody, he 
added quite simply, “I dare say it might be aii Optimise” 

“Why?” cried Merton, amused; “do you think people dislike chccr- 

fiilness?” , i i 

“People like frequent laughter, answered Father Brown, but I 

don’t i-hink they like a permanent smile. Cheerfulness without humour 

is a very trying thing.” u u i™ 

They walked some way in silence along the wmdy grassy by 

the rail and just as they came under the far-Bung shadow of the tall 

Armstrong house. Father Brown said suddenly, like a man thros^ 

awav a troublesome thought rather than offering it seno^uriy; Ot 

coaise, drink is neither go<^ nor bad in itself But I can * help so^ 

times feeling that men Uke Armstrong want an occasional glass of wme, 

to sadden them.” ,, i 

Merton’s official superior, a grizzled and capable detecQve n^ed 

Gilder, was standing on the green bank waitii^ for the rarotier, 

to Patrick Royce, whose big shoulders and bnstl^ beard and hair 

towered above him. This was the more nooc^ble b^use Royce 

walked always with a sort of powerfiil stoop, and seemed to goiM 

about his small clerical and domestic dudes m a heavy and humbled 

style, like a buffalo drawing a go-<^ 

He raised his head with unusual pleasure at the sight of the pnesi, 

and took him a few paces apart. Meanwhile Menon was 

the older detective respectfully indeed, but not i^uthout a certam boyish 

impatience. 
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“Well Mr Gilder, have you got much farther with the mystery. 
“Sere is no mystery,” repUed Gilder, as he looked under dreamy 

eyehds at the rooks. . i .. i- 

Well, there is for me, at any rate, said Merton, smilmg. 

It is simple enough, my boy,” observed the semor investigator, 

stroking his grey, pointed beard. “Three minutes after you d gone for 

Mr. Royce’s parson the whole thing came out. You know that pasty- 

faced servant in the black gloves who stopped the tram? 

“I should know him anywhere. Somehow he rather gave me the 






creeps 




drawled Gilder, 'when the train had gone on again, that 
man had gone, too. Rather a cool criminal, don’t you think, to escape 

by the very train that went off for the poUce? 

“You’re pretty sure, I suppose,” remarked the young man, that he 

really did kill his master?” . .<r ^ -u- 

“Yes, my son; I’m pretty sure,” replied Gilder drily; “for the trming 
reason that he has gone off with twenty thousand pounds in papers 
that were in his master’s desk. No; the only thing worth calling a 
difficulty is how he killed him. The skull seems broken as with some 
big weapon, but there’s no weapon at all lying about, and the murderer 
would have found it awkward to carry it away, unless the weapon was 
too small to be noticed.” 

“Perhaps the weapon was too big to be noticed, said the priest with 
an odd litde giggle. 

Gilder look^ round at his wild remark, and rather sternly asked 
Brown what he meant. 

“Silly way of putting it, I know,” said Father Brown apologetically. 
“Sounds like a fairy tale. But poor Armstrong was killed with a giant’s 
club, a great green club, too big to be seen, and which we call 
the earth. He was broken against this green bank we are standing 

99 

on. 

“How do you mean?” asked the detective quickly. 

Father Brown turned his moon face up to die narrow facade of the 
house and blinked hopelessly up. Following his eyes, they saw that right 
at the top of this otherwise blhid back quarter of the building, an attic 
window stood open. 

“Don’t you see,” he explained, pointing a little awkwardly like a 
child, “he was thrown down from there?” 

Gilder frownii^y scrutinized the window, and then said: “Well, 
it is certainly possible. But I don’t see why you arc so sure about 

It. 

Brown opened his grey eyes wide. “Why,” he said, “there a bit of 
rope round the dead man’s leg. Don’t you sec that other bit of rope 
up there caught at the comer of the window?” 
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At that height the thing looked like the faintest pardde of dust or hair, 
but the shrewd old investigator was satisfied. “You’re quite nght, sir,” 
he said to Father Brown; “that is certainly one to you.’ 

Almost as he spoke a special train with one carriage took the curve 
of the line on their left, and, stopping, disgorged another group of 
poheemen, in whose midst was the hangdog vis^e of Magnus, the 
absconded servant, 

“By Jove! They’ve got him,” cried Gilder, and stepped forward 
with quite a new alermess. 

“Have you ^ot the money? ’ he cried to the first policeman. 

The man looked him in the face with a rather curious expression and 
said: “No.” Then he added: “At least, not here.” 

“which is the inspector, please?” asked the man called Magnus. 

When he spoke everybody instandy understood how this voice had 
stopped a train. He was a duU-looking man with flat black hair, a colour¬ 
less face, and a faint suggestion of the East in the level sUts in his eyes 
and mouth. His blood and name, indeed, had remained dubious, ever 
since Sir Aaron had “rescued” him from a waitership in a London rataur- 
ant, and (as some said) from more in&mous things. But his voice was 
as vivid as his face was dead. Whether through exactitude in a foreign 
language, or in deference to his master (who had been somewhat deaf), 
Magnus’s tones had a peculiarly ringing and piercing quality, and the 
whole group quite jumped when he spoke. 




knew this would happen, he said aioua witn Diazea 
poor old master ma^ game of me for wearing black 

® - ^ m m 1 aa 


__ _funeral 

he made a momentary movement with his two dark-gloved 

“Sergeant,” said Inspector Gilder, eyeing the black hands ■with ■wrath, 
“aren’t you puttir^ the bracelets on this fellow? He looks pretty 





w cii, sir,” said the sergeant, with the same odd look of wonder, 

“I don’t know that we can.” ^ ^ 

“What do you mean?” asked the other sharply. “Haven t you arrested 

him?” 

A faint scorn widened the slit-like mouth, and the whistle of an 
approaching train seemed oddly to echo the mockery. 

“We arrested him,” replied the sergeant gravely, jus* “ “ 
coming out of the poUce-stadon at Highgatc, where he tod deposited 

all his master’s money in the care of Inspector Robinson. 

Gilder looked at the man-servant in utter amazemenL Why on eartn 

did you do that?” he asked of Magnus. ^ 

“To keep it safe from the criminal, of course, replied ttot pcUQB 

placidly. 
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“Surely,” said Gilder, “Sir Aaron s money might have been safely 

T^rtil om i drowned in the roar of the train ^ it 

went rocking and clanking; but through aU ie hell f 

to feel confidence in Sir Aaxon s family. ^ 

All the motionless men had the ghosdy sensation of the ^ 

hair was of so dusty and hueless a brown that in some shadows it seemed 

^°‘^rtiS^what /o?say,” said Royce gruffly, “you’ll frighten Miss 
Armstrong.” , , , 

“I hope so,” said the man with the clear voice. „ 

As the woman winced and everyone else wondered, he went on: i 
am somewhat used to Miss Armstrong’s tremors. I have seen her 
trembhng off and on for years. And some said she was shakmg wth 
cold, and some she was shaking with fear; but I know she was shal^g 
with hate and wicked anger—^fiends that have had their feast this mornmg. 
She would have been away by now with her lover and all the money 
but for me. Ever since my poor old master prevented her from marrymg 

that tipsy blackguard-” , • u 

“Stop,” said Gilder very sternly; “we have nothing to do with your 

family fancies or suspicions. Unless you have some practical evidence, 

your mere opinions-” • i_- v i • 

“Oh! ril give you practical evidence,” cut in Magnus, in his hacking 

accent. “You’ll have to subpoena me, Mr. Inspector, and I shall have to 

tell the truth. And the truth is this: An instant after the old man was 

pitched bleeding out of the window, I ran into the attic, and found 

his daughter swooning on the floor with a red dagger still in her hand. 

Allow me to hand that also to the proper authorities. He took from 

his tail-pocket a long hom-hilted knife with a red smear on it and 

•.handed it politely to the sergeant. Then he stood back again, and his 

slits of eyes almost faded from his face in one fat Chinese sneer. 

Merton felt an almost bodily sickness at the sight of him, and he 

muttered to Gilder: “Surely you would take Miss Armstrong s word 

against his?” 

Father Brown suddenly lifted a face so absurdly fresh that it looked 
somehow as if he had just washed it. “Yes,” he said, radiating umocence, 
“but is Miss Armstrong’s word against his?” 

The girl uttered a starded, singular htde cry; everyone looked at her. 
Her figure was rigid as if paralysed; only her face within its frame of 
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faint brown hair was alive with an appalling surprise. She stood like 

one of a sudden lassooed and throtded. 

“This man,” said Mr. Gilder gravely, “actually Mys that you were 

found grasping a knife, insensible, after the murder.” 

“He says the truth,” answered AHce. 

The fact of which they were conscious was that Patrick Royce 
strode with his great stooping head into their ring and uttered the 
singular words: “Well, if I’ve got to go. I’U have a bit of pleasure fast’’ 
His huge shoulder heaved and he sent an iron fist smash mto Magnus s 
bland Mongolian vis^e, kyii^ him on the lawn as flat as a starfish. 
Two or three of the poUce instantly put their hands on Royce; but to 
the rest it seemed as if all reason had broken up and the umveise were 

turning into a brainless harleqi^^. u : ^ \ «r 

‘^ne of that. Mr. Royce,” Gilder had called out authontaovely. I 

shall arrest you for assault” 

“No you won’t,” answered the secretary m a voice like an non gong; 

“you vnll arrest me for murder.” . 

GUder threw an alarmed glance at the man Wked down; but ^ 

that outraged person was already sitting up and ^p^ a hde hWd off 
a substantially uninjured face, he only said shortly: What do yon 

™“It is quite true, as this fellow says,” explained Royre, that 
Armstrong fainted with a knife in her hand. But fae had not snatched 

the knife to attack her father, but to defend 1^. 

b defend him,” repeated Gilder gravely. Against whom? 

Against me,” answered the secretary. u -j 

Ahce looked at him with a complex and baffl^ fare; then she said 

in a low voice: “After all, I am stiU glad you :ne brave 

“Come upstairs.” said Patrick Royce heavily, and I vuU show yon 

the whole cursed thin g. i / j 

The attic, which was the secretary s pnvate place (and rather a smaU 

ceU for so large a hermit), had indeed all the vestiges of a violent diai^ 

Near the centre of the floor lay a large revolver as if flung away; ne^ 

like that found on the corpse, v«is cast wildly ^oss the 

Two vases were smashed on the f^t^piece. ^d one ^ 

“I vras drunk,” said Royce. And this simphaty m the prematurely 

battered man somehow had the pathos of the first sm of a baby. 

JLow J»u. me,” he condneea hmkily; 
a dever^man once, and might have been a happy 

to me in his own way, poor fellow! Only he wouldn t let me marry 
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Alice here- and it will always be said that he was nght enough. Well, 
YOU can form your own conclusions, and you wont want me to go 
Lto details. That is my whisky bottle half emptied m the comer, that 
is my revolver quite emptied on the carpet. It was the rope from my 
Lx that was found on W corpse, and it was from my wmdow Ae 
corpse was thrown. You need not set detectives to grub up iny trapdy, 
it isL common enough weed in this world. I give myself to the gaUows, 

and, by God, that is enough!” 111 

At a sufficiendy dehcate sign the poHce gathered round the large man 

to lead him away; but their unobtrusiveness was somewhat staggered 
by the remarkable appearance of Father Broi^, who was on htf h^ds 
and knees on the carpet in the doorway, as if engaged m some kmd o 
undignified prayers. Being a person utter y insensible to the soaal 
figure he cut, he remained in this posture, but turned a bright round 
face up at the company, presenting the appearance of a quadruped with 

a very comic human head. 

“I say,” he said good-naturedly, “this really won t do at all, you know. 
At the beginning you said we’d found no weapon. But now we re 
finding too many; there’s the knife to stab, and the rope to strangle, 
and the pistol to shoot; and after all he broke his neck by faUing out 
of a window! It won’t do. It’s not economical.” And he shook his 

head at the ground as a horse does grazing. 

Inspector Gilder had opened his mouth with serious intentions, but 

before he could speak the grotesque figure on the floor had gone on 
quite volubly. 

“And now three quite impossible things: First, these holes in the 
carpet, where the six bullets have gone in. Why on earth shoifld any¬ 
body fixe at the carpet? A drxmken man lets fly at his enemy’s head, 
the thing that’s gr innin g at him. He doesn t pick a quarrel with his feet, 
or lay siege with his slippers. And then there s the rope —and having 
done with the carpet the speaker lifted his hands and put them in his 
pockets, but continued unaffeaedly on his knees—“in what conceivable 
intoxication would anybody try to put a rope round a man s neck and 
finally put it round his leg? Royce, anyhow, was not so drunk as that, 
or he would be sleeping like a log by now. And, plainest of all, the 
whisky bottle. You suggest a dipsomaniac fought for the whisky bottle, 
and then, having won, rolled it away in a comer, spiUing one half and 
leaving the other. That is the very last thin g a dipsomaniac would do.” 

He scrambled awkwardly to his feet, and said to the self-accused 
murderer in tones of limpid penitence: “I’m awfully sorry, my dear 
sir, but your tale is really rubbish.” 

“Sir,” said Ahce Armstrong in a low tone to the priest, “can 1 speak 
to you alone for a moment?” 

This request forced the communicative cleric out of the gangway, 
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and before he could speak in the next room, the girl was talking widi 
Strange incisiveness. 

“You are a clever man,” she said, “and you are trying to save Patrick, 

I know. But it’s no use. The core of all this is black, and the more things 
you find out the more there will be against the miserable man 1 

love.” 

“Why?” asked Brown, looking at her steadily. 

“Because,” she answered equ^y steadily, “I saw him commit the 
crime myself.” 

“Ah!” said the unmoved Brown; “and what did he do?” 

“I was in this room next to them,” she explained; “both doors woe 
closed, but 1 suddenly heard a voice, such as I had never heard on earth, 
roaring ‘Hell, hell, hell,’ again and again, and then the two doors diook 
with the first explosion of the revolver. Thrice again the thing banged 
before I got the two doors open and found the room full of smoke; 
but the pistol was smoking in my poor, mad Patrick’s hand, and I saw 
kim fire the last murderous volley with my own eyes. Then he leapt 
on my father, who was clinging in terror to the window-sill, and, 
grappling, tri^ to strangle him with the rope which he threw over 
his head, but which slipped over his struggling shouldcn to his feet 
Then it tightened round one leg and Patrick dr^ged him along like a 
maniac. I snatched a knife firom the mat and, rushi n g between them, 

managed to cut the rope before I feinted,” 

“I see,” said Father Brown, with the same wooden dvihty. “Thank 

19 

yoiL ^ , 

As the girl collapsed under her memories, the priest passed stiffly mto 

the next room, where he found Gilder and Merton alone with Patrick 

Koyce, who sat in a chair, handcuffed. There he said to the Inspector 

submissively: • u u 

“Might I say a word to the prisoner in your presence; and m^nt be 

take off those funny cuffs for a minute?” 

“He is a very powerful man,” said Merton in an undertone. Why 

do you want them taken off?” 

“Why, I thought,” replied the priest humbly, “that ^haps I mig^ 
have die very great honour of sh ^ Aing hands with him” 

Both detectives stared, and Father Brown added: “Won t yon teU 

them about it, sir?” i i_ • 

The rnan on the chair shook his tousled head, and the priest turned 

he said. “Private lives arc more impoigkit dian piAHc 
reputations. I am going to save the living, and let the tfcad bury that 

dead.” . , « 

He went to the fetal window and blinked out of it as he went on tm- 

* 

ing. 
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‘T told you that in this case there were too many weapom and only 
one death. I tell you now that they were not weapons, and were not 
used to cause death. All those grisly tools, the noose, the bloody knitc, 
the exploding pistol, were instruments of a curious mercy. They were 
not used to kill Sir Aaron, but to save him. 

“To save him!” repeated Gilder. “And from what? 

“From himself,” said Father Brown. “He was a suicidal mamac. 

'^What?^' cried Merton in an incredulous tone. “And die Religion oi 

Cheerfulness-” r i • j 

“It is a cruel religion,” said the priest, looking out of the wmdow. 

“Why couldn’t they let him weep a htde, Uke bos fathers before him? 
His plans stiffened, his great views grew cold; behind that merry mask 
was the empty mind of the atheist. At last, to keep up his hilarious 
public level, he fell back on that dram-drinking he had abandoned long 
ago. But there is this horror about alcoholism in a single teetotaler: 
that he piaures and expects that psychological inferno from which he 
has warned others. It leapt upon poor Armstrong prematurely, and 
by this morning he was in such a case that he sat here and cried he was 
in hell, in so crazy a voice that his daughter did not know it. He was 
mad for death, and with the monkey tricks of the mad he had scattered 
round him death in many shapes—a running noose and his friend s 
revolver and a knife. Royce entered accidenully and acted in a flash. 
He flung the knife on the mat behind him, snatched up the revolver, 
and having no time to unload it, emptied it shot after shot all over the 
floor. The suicide saw a fourth shape of death, and made a dash for 
the window. The rescuer did the only thing he could—ran after him 
with the rope and tried to tie him hand and foot. Then it was that the 
unlucky girl ran in, and misunderstanding the struggle, strove to slash 
her father free. At first she only slashed poor Royce’s knuckles, from which 
has come all the blood in this litde affair. But; of course, you noticed 
that he left blood, but no wound on that servant’s face? Only before 
the poor woman swooned, she did hack her father loose, so that he went 
crashing through that window into eternity.” 

There was a long stillness slowly broken by the metallic noises of 
Gilder unlocking the handcuffs of Patrick Royce, to whom he said: “I 
think you should have told the truth, sir. You and the young lady are 
worth more than Armstrong’s obituary notices.” 

“Confound Armstrong’s notices,” cried Royce roughly. “Don’t you 
see it was because she mustn’t know?” 

“Mustn’t know what?” asked Merton. 

“Why, that she killed her father, you fool!” roared the other. “He’d 
have been alive now but for her. It might craze her to know that.” 

“No, I don’t t h i nk it would,” remarked Father Brown as he picked 
up his hat. “I rather think I should tell her. Even the most murderous 
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blunders don’t poison life like sins; anyhow, I think you may both be 
the happier now. I’ve got to go back to the Deaf School. 

As he went out on to the gusn* grass an acquaintance from H^hgate 

stopped him and said; 

“The Coroner has arrived. The inquiry'is just going to begin. ^ 

“I’ve got to get back to the Deaf School, said Father Brown. I m 
sorr)' I can’t stop tor the inquiry'.” 
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THE WISDOM OF FATHER BROWN 


I 

THE ABSENCE OF MR. GLASS 

The consulting-rooms of Dr. Orion Hood, the eminent criminologist 
and specialist in certain moral disorders, lay along the sea-front at Scar¬ 
borough, in a series of very large and well-hghted french windows, 
which showed the North Sea like one endless outer wall of blue-green 
marble. In such a place the sea had something of the monotony of a 
blue-green dado: for the chambers themselves wxre ruled throughout 
by a terrible tidiness not unlike the terrible tidiness of the sea. It must 
not be supposed that Dr. Hood’s apartments excluded luxury, or even 
poetry. These things were there, in their place; but one felt that they 
were never allowed out of their place. Luxury was there: there stood 
upon a special table eight or ten boxes of the best cigars; but they were 
built upon a plan so that the strongest were always nearest the wall and 
the mildest nearest the vdndow. A tantalus containing three kinds of 
spirit, all of a liqueur excellence, stood always on this table of luxury; 
but the fanciful have asserted that the whisky, brandy, and rum seemed 
always to stand at the same level. Poetry was there: the left-hand comer 
of the room was lined with as complete a set of English classics as the 
right hand could show of English and foreign physiologists. But if one 
took a volume of Chaucer or Shelley from t^t rank, its absence irritated 
the mind like a gap in a man’s front teeth. One could not say the books 
were never read; probably they were, but there was a sense of their 
being chained to their places, like the Bibles in the old churches. Dr. 
Hood treated his private book-shelf as if it were a pubhc library. And 
if this strict scientific intangibility steeped even the shelves laden with 
lyrics and ballads and the tables laden with drink and tobacco, it goes 
without saying that yet more of such heathen holiness protected the 
other shelves tiiat held the specialist’s hbrary, and the other tables that 

sustained the frail and even fairylike instruments of chemistry or 
mechanics. 

Dr. Orion Hood paced the length of his string of apartments, bounded 
—as the boys’ geographies say—on the east by the North Sea and on 
the west by the serried ranks of his sociological and criminologist library. 
He was dad in an artist’s velvet, but with none of an artist’s negligence* 
^ ^ was heavily shot with grey, but growing thick and healthy’; 
his face was lean, but sanguine and expectant. Everything about him 

I7I 
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and his room indicated something at once rigid and restless, like ^ 
great northern sea by which (on pure prmaples of hygiene) he had 

'"'pat^lihi a funny mood, pushed the door open and inttodu^d into 
those long, strict, sea-flanked apartments one who was perhaps ^e m^ost 
startling opposite of them and their master In a^wer to a curt but avil 
si^ns, die door opened mwards and there shambled mto the room 
a shapeless Utde figure, which seemed to find its own hat and umbrella 
as unmanageable S a mass of luggage. The umbreUa was a bk<i and 
prosaic bundle long past repair; the hat was a broad-curved blaj hat, 
derical but not common in England; the man was the very embodiment 

of all that is homely and helpless. - u 

The doctor regarded the new-comer with a rcstramed aston^hment, 

not that he would have shown if some h^e but obsnously ham¬ 

less sea-beast had crawled into his room. The new-comer regarded 
the doctor ss-ith that beaming but breathless gemahj 

SnpedTa.'een Ids knees svith a thud; he reached after the one ^d 
dif£d after the other, but with an unimpaired smile on his round hcc 

Pray excuse me. I’ve come about 

of the WNabs. I have heard you often help people out of such troubles. 

LTsrrawlily recovered Je hat, and i^^ an odd 

of manner^ “I fear you have mist^en the ch^bers. I m Dr. 

thi I ive sometimes been consulted by the pohce m cases of peculiar 

difficulty and importance, but-” 

“Oh, this is of the greatest unportance, broke m the nm 

Bro^, -Why, mother wo»< let them get cng^eJ. And he 

ImtipcI back in his chair in radiant rationality. , ,, , * 1 , 

Tk bmtTof Dt. Hood were dmwn down inUy. but the ^ 

under them were bright with something tint might be anget or g 
be amusement. And soil, he , 4 ^ ^ clerical 

b,?-y^'^ioit ^t to get -ria 

r ^ *e“ bsma M riw bit pie. 
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, • . Krnlcp out of him from inside, and 

i tS Srla' ^ an -nicl acn^dn of .ho co„- 

'“^2 £ 2 ^’ he said gravely, "it is quite founecn and a half yem 

2^'fr a^"i:^tl ^±TV,eSnS 

B^quet. It is now. I understana, a quesnon of whether some fi^n 
of yours caUed Maggie is a suitable fiancee for soi^ 

I will give the MacNab family my best advice, as good as I gave the ren 
kTpufhc and the King of England-no. better: fourteen ye^ beuer. 

I have nothing else to do this afternoon. TeU me your story. 

The httle clergyman called Brown thanked him with unquesaonable 
warmth, but stiU tvhth a queer kind of simphaty. It was rather as if he 
were thanking a stranger in a smoking-room for some rouble 
the mat^^dian as if he were (as he was) pracncally 
Curator of Kew Gardens for coming with him into a field to find a 
four-leaved clover. With scarcely a semi-colon after his hearty thanks, 

the htde man began his recital: „ , , , r j r’ .k-. 

“I told you my name was Brown; well, that s the fact, and I m me 

priest of the Httle CathoHc Church I dare say you’ve seen beyond those 

Waggly streets, where the town ends towards the north. In the la>t 

and stragghest of those streets which runs along the sea Hke a sca-w^ 

there is a very honest but rather sharp-tempered member of my fiock, 

a widow called MacNab. She has one daughter, and she lets lo^gs, 

and between her and the daughter, and between her and the lodgers— 

well, I dare say there is a great deal to be said on both sides. At present 

she has only one lodger, the young man called Todhunter; but he has 

given more trouble than all the rest, for he wants to marry the young 

woman of the house.’ 1 • l u 

“And the young woman of the house,” asked Dr. Hood, with huge 

and silent amusement, “what does she want? 

“Why, she wants to marry him,” cried Father Brown, sitting up 

eagerly. “That is just the awful compHcation.” 

“It is indeed a hideous enigma,” said Dr. Hood. 

“This young James Todhunter,” continued the cleric, “is a very decent 
man so far as I know; but then nobody knows very much. He is a bright, 
brownish Htde fellow, agile Hke a monkey, clean-shaven Hke an aaor, 
and obHging Hke a bom courtier. He seems to have quite a pocketful 
of money, but nobody knows what his trade is. Mrs. MacNab, there¬ 
fore (being of a pessimistic turn), is quite sure it is something dreadful, 
and probably connected with dynamite. The dynamite must be of a 
shy and noi^ess sort, for the poor fellow only shuts himself up foi 
hours of the dav and studies somethin^ behind a locked door. 
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as that. There are tales ,, ■ found alone. There are 

when the door is opened, Todhunter is ^ways 

tales of a mvstcnous ta^ stepping softly across the sandy 

sea-mists and apparend} ou twilieht, till he was heard 

fields and ihrougli tfie small ac _ colloquy seemed to end 

“ t' ToS'u^Lfd^G d^m°TisS violence, and 
"r XL7'Youte, therefore, how sealed door 

on end; and, last and most t^g^tit of all h^J^ church with 

popular with the eldest daughter, who is ready to go 

him to-morrow ” a relish 

A man warmly concerned wi y g specialist having con¬ 
fer applying 7oad«cen^ed ex^ansivdy. He settled 

descended to the pnest s ^^ph*^^, , to talk in the tone of 

himself with comfort m his arm-chair and began 

a somewhat absent-mmded lectmer to the main tm- 

“Even in a mmute instance, it is ^ ^ 

dencies of Nature. ibble may never be wetted 

but the flowers are dying, ^ P . -r_ foe scientific eye all human 

with the tide, but the tide is coming . destructioiis or migrations, 

hfisoo U . series Jf r "a "e^ oTSi m spriug. Now 

duces legal and ethical wars. There B ^onimonly call 

the wild, unworldly and peru g specimens. Sm^ 

swarthy, and of this dreamy ^ they soil accept (you 

will excuse me for say^g) n^ot remarkable that such 
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again) droning in front of them, should put fantastic features into wlmt 

ticular’tale of two voices and a tall man out of the sea 
with the scientific imagination sees, as it were, the whole clans of ^acN 
SLed over the w^le world, in its ultimate average as uniform as a 
tribe of birds. He sees thousands of Mrs. MacNabs, in thousands 
houses, droppmg their Utde drop of morbidity m the tea-cups of their 

^Before^ dS scientist could conclude his sentence, another and more 
impatient summons sounded from without; someone with swishing 
skirts was marshaUed hurriedly down the corridor, and the door opened 
on a young girl, decendy dressed but disordered and red-hot with haste 
She W s^-blown blonde hair, and would hav€ been entirely beautiful 
if her cheek-bones had not been, in the Scotch manner, a httle high in 
rehef as well as in colour. Her apology was almost as abrupt as a com- 

“I’m sorry to interrupt you, sir,*' she said, “but J follow Father 

Brown at once; it’s nothing less than Ufe or death.” 

Father Brown began to get to his feet in some disorder. Why, what 

has happened, Maggie?” he said. 1 v 1 

“James has been murdered, for all I can make out, answered me ^rl, 
still breathing hard from her rush. “That man Glass has been with him 
again; I heard them talking through the door quite plain. Two separate 
voices: for James speaks low, with a burr, and the other voice was high 

and quavery.” 

That man Glass?” repeated the priest in some perplexity, 

I know his name is Glass,” answered the girl, in great impatience. 
“I heard it through the door. They were quarrelling—about money, 
I think —^for I heard James say again and again, ‘That s right, Mr. Gla^, 
or ‘No, Mr. Glass,’ and then, ‘Two or diree, Mr. Glass. But we re 
ing too much; you must come at once, and there may be time yet. 
But time for what?” asked Dr. Hood, who had been studying the 
young lady with marked interest. “What is there about Mr. Glass and 
his money troubles that should impel such urgency? 

“I tried to break down the door and couldn’t,” answered the girl 
shordy. “Then I ran round to the back-yard, and managed to chmb on 
to the window-siU that looks into the room. It was all dim, and seemed 
to be empty, but I swear I saw James lying huddled up in a comer, as if 
he were drugged or strangled.” 

“This is very serious,” said Father Brown, gathering his firant hat 
and umbrella and standi^ up; “in point of fact I was just putting your 

case before this gentleman, and his view-” 

“Has been larselv altered,” said the scientist eravelv. “I do not think 
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rl.,s voune ladv is so Celtic as I had suppo^d. As I have notog else to 

MacNabs mere ™ ^ ^^1, , |„^g grace (which w» not 

mountaineer, the crunin ^ the priest at an energetic 

..thout a certain eopard-Jike s^Tfin^^^ 

trot entirely devoid of distm • P^ hout desolate 

“'bS‘Sg jS r 2 l"afe„o«„ was cl»i.w 

Stood up like demon hands hel up ^ similarly spread, 

ran dotsm the street to meet demon hJc\£ The 

doctor and the pnest made Pj' j ^ of her own, to the divided 

daughter’s stor)’. with more j^jurb^ de Mr. 

Todhunter for ^viShved toTit. They 

^“*r^ Sr; r'”-rgTan^iht”.^'" 

door. r -1 „ c^r^^cfronhe No One seeing it, even for 

It opened on a scene of silent ca^tt t^n the theatre of some tlirilling 

s flash^ouU doubt dutt *. ^ PlayiBg^ lay 

coDision between two, or ^t P* as if a game had beat 

littered across the table on a^ble. but 

a third lay smashed m a star “P swoS^^traight, but with an 

it lay what looked ^ j^ji blade just caught a grey gEnt 

from the drears^ window bebmd, wk^ show^^^^^^ 

the leaden level of the Towar just been knocked off hi* 

roUed a gentleman’s j^osHo^ked to see it still ro^ 

S^l’iXwn 

rtTsbT^ivi 

Stown eyes were alive »d d«„nat alrf diank 

Dr. Orion Hood paused ^’^hen he stepped swifdy at^ 
in the whole scene of yoicd^ vroW T out it upon die head of 
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the yet pinioned Todhimter. It was so much too large for him that it 

almost slipped down on to his shoulders. 

“Mr. Glass’s hat,” said the doctor, returning with it and peering into 

the inside with a pocket lens. **How to explain the absence of Mr. Glass 
and the presence of Mr. Glass’s hat? For Mr. Glass is not a careless man 
with his clothes. This hat is of a stylish shape and systematically brushed 
and burnished, though not very new. An old dandy, I should think. 

“But, good heavens!” called out Miss MacNab, “aren’t you going to 
untie the man first?” 

“I say *old* with intention, though not with certainty, continued the 
expositor; “my reason for it might seem a Uttle far-fetched. The hair ot 
human beings falls out in very varying degrees, but almost always falls 
out shghtly, and with the lens I should see the tiny hairs in a hat recently 
worn. It has none, which leads me to guess that Mr. Glass is bald. Now 
when this is taken with the high-pitched and querulous voice which Miss 
MacNab described so vividly (patience my dear lady, patience), when 
we take the hairless head together with the tone common in senile anger, 
I should think we may deduce some advance in years. Nevertheless, he 
was probably vigorous, and he was almost certainly tall. I might rely in 
some degree on the story of his previous appearance at the window, as 
a tall man in a silk hat, but I think I have more exact indication. This 
wine-glass has been smashed all over the place, but one of its splinters 
lies on the high bracket beside the mantelpiece. No such fragment 
could have fallen there if the vessel had been smashed in the hand of a 
comparatively short man like Mr. Todhunter.” 

“By the way,” said Father Brown, “might it not be as well to untie 
Mr. Todhunter?” i 

“Our lesson from the drinking-vessels does not end here,” proceeded 
the specialist. “I may say at once that it is possible that the man Glass 
was bald or nervous through dissipation rather than age. Mr. Todhunter, 
as has been remarked, is a quiet thrifty gentleman, essentially an abstainer. 
These cards and wine-cups are no part of his normal habit; they have 
been produced for a particular companion. But, as it happens, we may 
go farther. Mr. TocUiunter may or may not possess this wine-service, 
but there is no appearance of his possessing any wine. What, then, 
were these vessels to contain? I would at once suggest some brandy or 
whisky, perhaps of a luxurious sort, from a flask in the pocket of Mr. 
Glass. We have thus something like a picture of the man, or at least of 
the type: tall, elderly, fashionable, but somewhat frayed, certainly fond 
of play and strong waters, and perhaps rather too fond of them. Mr. 
Glass is a gentleman not unknown on the fiinges of society.” 

Look here,” cried the young woman, “if you don’t let me pass to 
untie him I’ll run outside and scream for the police.” 

I should not advise yow, Miss MacNab,” said Dr. Hood gravely, “to 
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t t\^^ noUcc Father Brovin, I scnously ask yoa 

be in any huirv to icten the poi M/rll we have 

you, flock, fo, to to CO, 

knox^n of Mr. Todhuntcr he has a wxrrt. 

economical, that he is more . • ^ ^ marks of the land 

Now. .u„ly U obv,ou, -h" td "el-.t%.“v 

of man who is blackmaile . irnution of Mr. Glais 

faded tinen-, P*.® ^^'5 of' die kind of man who blackmail* him. 

We have the ns o n-p.cal figiu« other, the Wcstnmd 

hand, the respectable man w These nvo men have met here to-day 
vulture with a scent tor a meters. ^hese 

and have quarrelled, using ,g-;” j^^^ed the girl stubbornly, 
across to the capnve. He J;‘XSen but he onlv answ-ered: 

“o ro^S wuil Jo .cry well dll you, fncud. *. I»li» 

'’'Sht who hed bccu looku.g dull, „ d« c»p... Bfed I* 

round face and said; hat do \ou daegcr-s^ord from d»e 

The man of science had picked up the 

carpet and was ’Mf ^ ^ L ” he said “vou all jump to 

“because you tod up;^d then, I mpp*. 

the conclusion that N i , ,o this- First whv should a geode- 

escaped. There are four him. he left of 

man so dressy as our fnend Glass movine towards the window, 

his own free will? Second, e Third, this blade here 

Add to all this primary i^^bus. rather than tie 

tSSlL S°.; - M dw gouw du.. Icy. hu goldcu egge T 1 «. 

' ‘it.’ S cyxs had »uci«a op- 

vdth a rather vacant ^d™raoom ^ singular intonation. “M» 

“Ah, the ropes, said t^ cx^« * ^ ^ Todhu^ 

Todhunter can set himself free fr aifferent notes of astotuAmcA 

“What?” cried the audience on qu .^^y^ter,” rdtcraied Hood 
“I have looked at all the knots on Mr. ^ 

uuiedy- “I happen ,o know Mmcdnng abou, k.«a, «, 
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branch of criminal science. Every one of those knots he made him¬ 
self and could loosen himself; not one of them would We been made by 
an enemy really trying to pinion him. The whole of this a^r ot the 
ropes is a clever fake, to make us think him the vicrim of the struggle 
instead of the wretched Glass, whose corpse may be hidden in the garden 


or stuffed up the chimney.” i i • i. 

There was a rather depressed silence; the room was darkening, ^e 

sea-blighted boughs of the garden trees looked leaner and blacker than 
ever, yet they seemed to have come nearer to the window. One could 
almost fancy they were sea-monsters like crakens or cuttlefish, wnthing 
polypi who had crawled up from the sea to see the end of this tragedy, 
even as he, the villain and victim of it, the terrible man in the tall hat, 
had once crawled up firom the sea. For the whole air was dense with the 
morbidity of blackmail, which is the most morbid of human things, 
because it is a crime concealing a crime; a black plaster on a blacker 


wound. 


The face of the litde Catholic priest, which was commonly complacent 
and even comic, had suddenly become knotted with a curious frown. 
It was not the blank curiosity of his first innocence. It was rather that 
creative curiosity which comes when a man has the beginnings of an 
idea. “Say it again, please,” he said in a simple, bothered manner; “do 
you mean that Todhuntcr can tie hims elf up all alone and untie himself 
all alone?” 


“That is what I mean,” said the doctor. 

“Jerusalem!” ejaculated Brown suddenly; “I wonder if it could 
possibly be that!” 

He scuttled across the room rather like a rabbit, and peered with quite 
a new impulsiveness into the partiaUy-covered face of the captive. Then 
he turned his own rather fatuous face to the company. “Yes, that*s it!” 
he cried in a certain excitement, “Can’t you see it in the man’s face? 
Why, look at his eyes!” 

Both the Professor and the girl followed the direction of his glance. 
And though the broad black scarf completely masked the lower half of 
Todhunter’s visage, they did grow conscious of something struggling 
and intense about the upper part of it. 

“His eyes do look queer,” cried the young woman, strongly moved. 
“You brutes; I believe it’s hurting him!” 

“Not that, I think,” said Dr. Hood; “the eyes have certainly a s ingular 
expression. But I should interpret those transverse wrinkles as expressing 
radier such slight psychological abnormality-” 

“Oh, bosh!” cried Father Brown: “can’t you see he’s laughing?” 

“Laughing!” repeated the doctor, with a start; “but what on earth 
can he be laughing at?” 

“Well,” replied the Reverend Brown apologetically, “not to put too 
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inclined to laugh at ^^J’. Hood, in some cxaspctation. 

C iZow ” mptd"ti:pdLt,“SSpS.sion of Mt. T<»p..” 

He shuffled alint L toom looto| " 
what seemed to he a ^ nrocess for those stho had to 

“’^V’S'la^S^ ve‘j^ “Uth oeet the hat, still mote uptoarionslp 

m^Ku^ol of'amosement. Then be trnna to the fcmmg speoa- 
'”"Dt. Hood,” he cried enthustasncally, yu 

haughtily, my tacts « ;_tuition perhaps (or poetry if you prefa 

U cammt a. ,« he 

the first idea to get ^^^ely, “that there was never anybody 

absent. I suppose, he added rctlecaveiy, 

so absent as Mr. Glass.” j^j^anded the doctor. 

‘?X“hTratStlom everywhere,” a^ered Father Brown; 

Orion Hood btoke into a “2°™ olhei ewdences, let ns nie ^ 

■^?£E2“c£ “ha“ s ^ 


shade of difference, a hat the criminologist with! 

“And what is the shade of ditterence. 
slight sneer. . . , , •, j man with his first moveowo 

“My good sir,’ ^^walk dowii the street to the neartS 

akin to impaocnce, it you win wauw 
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hatter s shop, you wiU see that there is, in common speech, a difference 

between a man’s hat and the hats that are his. i, 

“But a hatter,” protested Hood, “can get money out of ^ sfck of 
new hats. What could Todhunter get out of this one old hat? 
“Rabbits,” rephed Father Brown promptly. 

“What?” cried Dt. Hood. , „ r i j ” 

“Rabbits, ribbons, sweetmeats, goldfish, rolls of coloured paper, 

said the reverend gentleman with rapidity. “Didn’t you see it ^ whet^ou 
found out the faked ropes? It’s just the same with the ^ord. Mr. Tod¬ 
hunter hasn’t got a scratch on bum, as you say; but he s got a scratch m 

him, if you follow me.” , , . ■ j 

“Do you mean inside Mr. Todhunter’s clothes? mquircd Mrs. 

MacNab sternly. „ ., r- i_ t> 

“I do not mean inside Mr. Todhunter s clothes, said Father Brown. 

“I mean inside Mr. Todhunter.” 

“Well, what in the name of Bedlam do you mean? 

“Mr. Todhunter,” explained Father Brown placidly, “is learmng to 
be a professional conjurer, as well as juggler, ventriloquist, and expert 
in the rope trick. The conjuring explains the hat. It is without traces of 
hair, not because it is worn by the prematurely bald Mr. Glass, but 
because it has never been worn by anybody. The juggling explains the 
three glasses, which Todhunter was teaching himself to throw up and 
catch in rotation. But, being only at the stage of practice, he smashed 
one glass against the ceiling. And the juggling also explains the sword, 
which it was Mr. Todhunter’s profession J pride and duty to swallow. 
But, again, being at the stage of practice, he very slighdy grazed the 
inside of his throat with the weapon. Hence he has a wound inside him, 
which I am sure (from the expression of his face) is not a serious one. 
He was also practising the trick of a release from ropes, like the Davenport 
Brothers, and he was just about to free himself when we all burst into 
the room. The cards, of course, arc for card tricks, and they are scattered 
on the floor because he had just been practising one of those dodges of 
sending them flying through the air. He merely kept his trade secret, 
because he had to keep his tricks secret, like any other conjurer. But 
the mere fact of an idler in a top hat having once looked in at his back 
window, and been driven away by him with great indignation, was 
enough to set us all on a wrong track of romance, and make us imagine 
his whole life overshadowed by the silk-hatted spectre of Mr. Glass.” 
“But what about the two voices?” asked Maggie, staring. 

“Have you never heard a ventriloquist?” asked Father Brown. “Don’t 
you know they speak first in their natural voice, and then answer them- 
sdves in just that shrill, squeaky, unnatural voice that you heard?” 

There was a long silence, and Dr. Hood regarded the little man who 
had spoken with a dark and attentive smile. “You are certainly a very 
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insenioui F^ou ” he said: "it could not have been done better in a 
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liked a certain thing and was it. His poetry was as straightfomard as 
anyone else’s prose. He desired fame or wine or the beauty of women 
with a torrid directness inconceivable among the cloudy ideals or cloudy 
compromises of the north; to vaguer races his intensity smelt of danger 
or even crime. Like fire or the sea, he was too simple to be trusted. 

The banker and his beautiful English daughter were sta^ng at the 
hotel attached to Muscari’s restaurant; that was why it was his favourite 
restaurant. A glance flashed round the room told him at once, however, 
that the English party had not descended. The restaurant was glitter¬ 
ing, but still comparatively empty. Two priests were talking at a table 
in a comer, but Muscari (an ardent Catholic) took no more notice of 
them than of a couple of crows. But from a yet farther seat, partly con¬ 
cealed behind a dwarf tree golden with oranges, there rose and advanced 
towards the poet a person whose costume was the most aggressively 
opposite to his own. 

This figure was clad in tweeds of a piebald check, with a pink tie, a 
sharp collar and protuberant yellow boots. He contrived, in the true 
tradition of ’Arry at Margate, to look at once standing and common¬ 
place. But as the Cockney apparition drew nearer, Muscari was as¬ 
tounded to observe that the head was distinctly different from the body. 
It was an Italian head: fuzzy, swarthy and very vivacious, that rose 
abrupdy out of the standing collar like cardboard and the comic pink 
tie. In fact it was a head he knew. He recognised it, above all the dire 
erection of English holiday array, as the face of an old but forgotten 
fiiend name Ezza. This youth had been a prodigy at college, and 
European fame was promised him when he was barely fifteen; but 
when he appeared in the world he failed, first publicly as a dramatist 
and a demagogue, and then privately for years on end as an actor, a 
traveller, a commission agent or a joumahst. Muscari had known him 
last behind the footlights; he was but too well attuned to the excitements 
of that profession, and it was believed that some moral calamity had 
swallowed him up. 

“Ezza!” cried the poet, rising and shaking hands in a pleasant astonish¬ 
ment. “Well, iVe seen you in many costumes in the green room; but I 
never expected to see you dressed up as an Enghshman.” 

“This,” answered Ezza gravely: “is not the costume of an English¬ 
man, but of the Italian of the future.” 

“In that case,” remarked Muscari, “I confess I prefer the Italian of the 
past. 

“That is your old mistake, Muscari,” said the man in tweeds, shaking 
his head; “and the mistake of Italy. In the sixteenth century we Tuscans 
made the morning: we had the newest steel, the newest carving, the newest 
chemistry. Why should we not now have the newest factories, the 
newest motors, the newest finance—^and the newest clothes?” 
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their table and their talk. In Ethel Harrogate conventionality crowned 
itself with a perfection and splendour of its own. Proud of her father s 
prosperity, fond of her fashionable pleasures, a fond daughter but an 
arrant flirt, she was all these things with a sort of golden good-nature 
that made her very pride pleasing and her worldly respecubility a fresh 

and hearty thing. 

They were in an eddy of excitement about some alleged peril in the 
mountain path they were to attempt that week. The danger was not 
from rock and avalanche, but from something yet more romantic. Ethel 
had been eamesdy assured that brigands, the true cut-throats of the 
modem legend, still haunted that ridge and held that pass of the Apen¬ 
nines. 

“They say,” she cried, with the awful relish of a schoolgirl, “that all 
that country isn’t ruled by the King of Italy, but by the King of Thieves. 
Who is the King of Thieves?” 

“A great man,” repUed Muscari, “worthy to rank with your own 
Robin Hood, signorina, Montano, the King of Thieves, was first heard 
of in the mountains some ten years ago, when people said brigands 
were extinct. But his wild authority spread with the swiftness of a silent 
revolution. Men found his fierce proclamations nailed in every moun¬ 
tain village; his sentinels, gun in hand, in every mountain ravine. Six 
times the Italian Government tried to dislodge him, and was defeated in 
six pitched battles as if by Napoleon.” 

“Now that sort of thing,” observed the banker weightily, “would 
never be allowed in England; perhaps, after all, we had better choose 
another route. But the courier thought it perfectly safe.” 

“It is perfeedy safe,” said the courier contemptuously, “I have been 
over it twenty times. There may have been some old jail-bird called a 
King in the time of our grandmothers; but he belongs to history if not 
to fable. Brigandage is utterly stamped out.” 

“It can never be utterly stamped out,” Muscari answered; “because 
armed revolt is a reaction natural to southerners. Our peasants are hke 
their mountains, rich in grace and green gaiety, but with the fires be¬ 
neath. There is a point of human despair where the northern poor take 
to drink—^and our own poor take to daggers.” 

“A poet is privileged,” rephed Ezza, with a sneer. “If Signor Muscari 
were English he would still be looking for highwaymen in Wands¬ 
worth. Beheve me, there is no more danger of being captured in Italy 
than of being scalped in Boston.” 

“Then you propose to attempt it?” asked Mr. Harrogate, frowning. 

“Oh, it sounds rather dreadful,” cried the girl, turning her glorious 
eyes on Muscari. “Do you really t hink the pass is dangerous?” 

Mu^ threw back his black mane. “I know it is dangerous,” he 
said. “I am crossing it to-morrow.” 
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and who was fortunately a silent individual; the courier and die father 
and son were on the banc behind. Muscari was in towering spirits, seri¬ 
ously beheving in the peril, and his talk to Ethel might well have made 
her think him a maniac. But there was something in the crazy and gor¬ 
geous ascent, amid crags like peaks loaded with woods like orchards, 
that dragged her spirit up alone with his into purple preposterous heavens 
with wheeling suns. The white road cUmbed like a white cat; it spanned 
sunless chasms like a right-rope; it was flung round far-oflf headlands 

like a lasso. j i i u 

And yet, however high they went, the desert still blossomed like the 

rose. The fields were burnished in sun and wind with the colour of 
kingfisher and parrot and humming-bird; the hues of a hundred flow'er- 
ing flowers. There are no lovelier meadows and w^oodlands than the 
English; no nobler crests or chasms than those of Snowdon and Glencoe. 
But Ethel Harrogate had never before seen the southern parks tilted on 
the splintered northern peaks; the gorge of Glencoe laden with the 
finiits of Kent. There was nothing here of that chill and desolation that 
in Britain one associates with high and wild scenery. It was rather like 
a mosaic palace, rent with earthquakes; or like a Dutch tuhp garden 
blown to the stars with dynamite. 

‘Tt*s like Kew Gardens on Beachy Head,” said Ethel 

“It is our secret,” answered he, ‘*the secret of the volcano; that is 
also the secret of the revolution—that a thing can be violent and yet 
fruitful.” 

“You are rather violent yourself,” and she smiled at him. 

“And yet rather fhiitless,” he admitted; “if I die to-night I die un¬ 
married and a fool” 

“It is not my fault if you have come,” she said after a difficult silence. 

“It is never your fault,” answered Muscari; “it was not your fault 
that Troy fell” 

As he spoke they came under overwhelming chffs that spread almost 
like wings above a comer of peculiar peril. Shocked by the big shadow^ 
on the narrow ledge, the horses stirred doubtfully. The driver leapt 
to the earth to hold their heads, and they became ungovernable. One 
horse reared up to his full height—the titanic and terrifying height of 
a horse when he becomes a biped. It was just enough to alter the equi- 
hbrium; the whole coach heeled over like a ship and crashed through the 
fiinge of bushes over the cliff. Muscari threw an arm round Ethel, who 
clung to him, and shouted aloud. It was for such moments that he 
lived. 

At the moment when the gorgeous mountain walls went round the 
poet’s head like a purple windmiU a thing happened which was super¬ 
ficially even more stalling. The elderly and lethargic banker sprang 
erea in the coach and leapt over the precipice before the tilted vehicle 
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. .^ _ him at the confused and startled group in the hollow, 

Muscari then perceived that another tanned and tattered man, ^ 

short gun under his arm, was looking at^fim from the ledge just below, 
leaning his clbovrs on the edge of the turf. Then he looked up at the road 
from which they had fallen and saw, looking down on them, the muzzle> 
of four other carbines and four other brown faces with bright but quite 
motionless eyes. 

“The brigands!” cried Muscari, with a kind of monstrous gaiety. 
“This was a trap. Ezza, if you will oblige me by shooting the coachman 
first, we ran cut our way out yet. There are only six of them. 

“The coachman,** said Ezza, w'ho was standing grimly with his hands 
in his pockets, “happens to be a servant of Mr. Harrogate s. 

“Then shoot him all the more,” cried the poet unpatiently; he was 
bribed to upset his master. Then put the lady in the middle, and we will 
break the line up there—^with a rush.” 

And, wading in wild grass and flowers, he advanced fearlessly on the 
four carbines; but finding that no one followed except young Harro¬ 
gate, he turned, brandishing his cutlass to wave the others on. He beheld 
the courier still standing slightly astride in the centre of the grassy ring, 
his hands in his pockets; and his lean, ironical Italian free seemed to grow 
longer and longer in the evening light. 

“You thought, Muscari, I was the failure among our schoolfellows,” 
he said, “and you thought you were the success. But I have succeeded 
more than you and fill a bigger place in history. I have been acting epics 
while you have been writing them.” 

“Come on, I tell you!” thundered Muscari from above. “Will you 
stand there talking nonsense about yourself with a woman to save and 
three strong men to help you? What do you call yourself?” 

“I call myself Montano,” cried the strange courier in a voice equally 
loud and full. “I am the King of Thieves, and I welcome you all to my 
summer palace.** 

And even as he spoke five more silent men with weapons ready came 
out of the bushes, and looked towards him for their orders. Gnc of 
them held a large paper in his hand. 

“This pretty little nest where we arc all picnicking,’* went on the 
courier-brigand, with the same easy yet sinister smile, “is, together 
with some caves underneath it, known by the name of the Paradise of 
Thieves. It is my principal stronghold on these hills; for (as you have 
doubdess noticed) the eyrie is invisible both from the road above and 
from the valley below. It is something better than impregnable; it is 
unnodceable. Here I mostly live, and here I shall certainly die, if the 
gendarmes ever track me here. I am not the kind of criminal that 
reserves his defence,* but the better kind that reserves his last bullet,” 

All were staring at him thunderstruck and still, except Father Brown, 
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with such a domestic circle? I will not conceal from you that the docu¬ 
ment ends with certain legal phrases about the unpleasant things that 
may happen if the money is not paid; but meanwhile ladies and gentle¬ 
men, let me assure you that I am comfortably off here for accommo¬ 
dation, wine and cigars, and bid you for the present a sportsman-likc 
welcome to the luxuries of the Paradise of Thieves/’ i 

All the time that he had been speaking, the dubious-looking nm 
with carbines and dirty slouch hats had been gathering silently in su^ 
preponderating numbers that even Muscari was compelled to recognip 
lis sally with the sword as hopeless. He glanced around him; but the^ 
girl had already gone over to soothe and comfort her father, for her 
natural affection for his person was as strong or stronger than her some¬ 
what snobbish pride in his success. Muscari, with the illogicality of a 
lover, admired this filial devotion, and yet was irritated by it. He slapped 
his sword back in the scabbard and went and flung himself somewhat 
s ulkil y on one of the green banks. The priest sat down within a yard or 
two, and Muscari turned his aquiline eye and nose on him in an in¬ 
stantaneous irritation. 

“Well,” said the poet tartly, “do people still think me too romantic? 
Are there, I wonder, any brigands left in the mountains?” 

“There may be,” said Father Brown agnostically. 

“What do you mean?” asked the other sharply. 

“I mean I am puzzled,” replied the priest. “I am puzzled about Ezza 
or Montano, or whatever his name is. He seems to me much more 
inexpUcable as a brigand even than he was as a courier.” 

“But in what way?” persisted his companion. “Santa Maria! I should 
have thought the brigand was plain enough.” 

“I find three curious difficulties,” said the priest in a quiet voice. “I 
should like to have your opinion on them. First of all I must tell you I 
was lunching in that restaurant at the seaside. As four of you left the 
room, you and Miss Harrogate went ahead, talking and laughing; the 
banker and the courier came behind, speaking sparely and rather low. 
But I could not help hearing Ezza say these words—‘Well, let her have a 
little fun; you know the blow may smash her any minute.’ Mr. Harro¬ 
gate answered nothing; so the words must have had some meaning. 
On the impulse of the moment I warned her brother that she might 
be in peril; I said nothing of its nature, for I did not know. But if it meant 
this capture in the hills, the thing is nonsense. Why should the brigand- 
courier warn his patron, even by a hint, when it was his whole purpose 
to lure him into the mountain-mousetrap? It could not have meant that. 
But if not, what is this other disaster, known both to courier and banker, 
which hangs over Miss Harrogate’s head?” r- 

Disaster to .^^ss Harrogate! ejaculated the poet, sitting up with 
some ferocity. “Explain yourself; go on.” 



“All my riddles, however, revolve round our bandit chief, reaimed 
the priest reflectively. “And here is the second of them. Why did he 
put L prominendy in his demand for ransom the fact that he had taken 
nvo thousand pounds from his victim on the spot? It had no f^test 

tendency to evoke the ransom. Quite the oAer way in fa^ 
cate’s friends would be far likeher to fear for his fate if they thought the 
ddcves were poor and desperate. Yet the spokaQon on ^ spot was 
«nphasized and even put first in the demand. Why shodd Mon- 
Mto want so spedaUy to teU all Europe that he had picked the pocket 

before he levied the blackmail? i 1 i i. • r 

“I cannot imagine,” said Muscari. rubbii^ up his black hair for once 

with an unaffected gesture. “You may « you b|^ou 

are leading me deeper in the dark. What may be the third objection 

to the Kinff of the Thieves? ^ . 

“The thfrd objection,” said Father Brown, still “ 
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• u u- Konrl The brigands scattered at the sign^, not in 
movement with his hand. g , guerilla discipline. In- 
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ruffians^ The gendarmes are rescuing us; come, friends, let us rescue the 

^^^d^owiM his hat over the trees, he drew his cutlass once more 

and began to escalade the slope up to the road. Fra^ Harrogate j umpc 

up and^ran aaoss to help him, revolver in hand, but was 'o 

hcai himself imperatively recalled by the raucous voice of his lather, 

who seemed to be in great agitation. ^ 

“I won’t have it,” said the banker m a chokmg voice; I command 

you not to interfere.” , i u uj 

“But, fether,” said Frank very warmly, an Italian gentleman has led 

the way. You wouldn’t have it said that the English hung back. 

“It is useless,” said the older man, who was trembling violendy, it 

is useless. We must submit to our lot. j • - • i 

Father Brown looked at the banker; then he put his hand instinctively 

as if on his heart, but really on the little bottle of poison; and a great 
light came into his face like the light of the revelation of death. 

Muscari meanwhile, without waiting for support, had crested the 
bank up to the road, and struck the brigand king heavily on the shoulder, 
canring him to Stagger and swing round. Montano also had his cutlass 
unsheathed, and Muscari, without further speech, sent a slash at his head 
_which he was compelled to catch and parry. But even as the two short 
blades crossed and clashed the King of Thieves dehberately dropped his 
point and laughed. 

“What’s the good, old man?” he said in spirited ItaUan slang; “this 
damned farce will soon be over.” 

“What do you mean, you shuffler?” panted the fire-eating poet. 
“Is your courage a sham as well as your honesty? 

“Everything about me is a sham,” responded the ex-courier in com¬ 
plete good-humour. “I am an aaor; and if I ever had a private character, 



I have forgotten it. I am no more a gmuine brigand than 1 am a gcmaoe 
courier. I am only a bundle of masks, and you can^t fight a dud a ridi 
that,” And he laughed with boyish pleasure and fell into his old stradd¬ 
ling attitude, with his back to the skirmish up the road. 

Darkness was deepening under the mountain walls, and it was not 
easy to discern much of the progress of the struggle, save that tall m^n 
were pushing their horses’ muzzles through a clinging crowd of bri^inds, 
who seemed more inclined to harass and hustle the invaders dian to 
kill them. It was more like a town crowd preventing the passage of the 
police tha n any thing the poet had ever pictured as the last stand of 
doomed and outlawed men of blood. Just as he was rolling his eyes 
in bewilderment he felt a touch on his elbow, and found the odd litde 
priest standing there like a small Noah with a large hat, and requesting 
the favour of a word or two. 

“Signor Muscari,” said the cleric, “in this queer crisis personalities 
may be pardoned. I may tell you without offence of a way in which 
you will do more good than by helping the gendarmes, who are bound 
to break through in any case. You will permit me the impertinent 
intimacy; but do you care about that guJ? Care enough to marry her 
and make her a good husband, I mean? 

‘Yes,” said the poet quite simply. 

‘Does she care about you?” 

think so,” w^as the equally grave reply. 

“Then go over there and offer youn^,” said die pritet: “offer hei 
everything you can; offer her heaven and earth if you’vd got them 
The time is short.” 

“Why?” asked the astonished man of letters. 

‘‘Because,” said Father Brown, *‘hcr Doom is coming u^^the road. 
‘Nothing is coming up the road,” argued Muscari, exo^t d 
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r11, you go over there,” said his adviser, “and be ready to rescue, 
her horn die rescue.” 

Almost as he spoke die hedges were broken all along the ri^c by a 
rush of the escaping brigands. They dived into bushes and thi c k 
like defeated men pursued; and the great cocked hats of the mounted 
gendarmerie were seen passing along above the broken hedg^ 
other order was given; there was a noise of dismo un ti ng , and ^ tall 
officer with a cocked hat, a grey imperial, and a paper in his hand ap¬ 
peared in the gap that was the gate of the Paradise of Thieves. ThfflC 
was a momentary silence, broken in an extraordinary way hj the fa nkg^ 
who cried out in a hoarse and strangled voice: “Robbed! I ve been 

robbed!” i. 

“Why, that was hours ago,” cried his son in astoni shment : wnen yon 

were robbed of two thousand pounds. 
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“Not of two thousand pounds,” said the financier, with an abrupt 

and terrible composure, “only of a small bottle. 

The policeman with the grey imperial was stnding across the greeii 

hollow. Encountering the King of the Thieves m his path, he clapped 

him on the shoulder with something between a caress and a buftet ^d 

gave him a push that sent him staggering away. “You’ll get mto trouble, 

too,” he said, “if you play these tricks.” , , r 

Again to Muscari’s artistic eye it seemed scarcely like the capture ot a 
great outlaw at bay. Passing on, the pohceman halted before the Harro¬ 
gate group and said: “Samuel Harrogate, I arrest you in the name ot 
the law for embezzlement of the funds of the Hull and Huddersfield 

Bank.” . 

The great banker nodded with an odd air of business assent, seemed to 

reflect a moment, and before they could interpose took a half turn and a 

step that brought him to the edge of the outer mountain wall. Then, 

flinging up his hands, he leapt exactly as he leapt out of the coach. But 

this he did not fall into a little meadow just beneath; he fell a 

thousand feet below, to become a wreck of bones in the valley. 

The anger of the Italian pohceman, which he expressed volubly to 

Father Brown, was largely mixed with admiration. “It was like him 

to escape us at last,” he said. was a great brigand if you like. This 

last trick of his I believe to be absolutely unprecedented. He fled with 

the company’s money to Italy, and actually got himself captured by sham 

brigands in his own pay, so as to explain both the disappearance of the 

money and the disappearance of himself. That demand for ransom was 

really taken seriously by most of the police. But for years he’s been doing 

things as good as that, quite as good as that. He will be a serious loss to 

his family.” 

Muscari was leading away the unhappy daughter, who held hard to 
him, as she did for many a year after. But even in that tragic wreck he 
could not help having a smile and a hand of half-mocking friendship 
for the indefensible Ezza Montano. “And where are you going next?” 
he asked him over his shoulder. 



answered the actor, puffing a cigarette. “Didn’t I 
1 you I was a Futurist? I really do believe in those things if I believe 
anything. Change, bustle and new things every morning. I am going 
Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Hull, Huddersfield, Glasgow, Chicago 
■in short, to enlightened, energetic, civilized society!” 

“In short,” said Muscari, “to the real Paradise ot Thieves.” 



THE DUEL OF DR. HIRSCH 


M. Maurice Brun and M. Armand Annagnac were crossing the sunlit 
Champs Elysees with a kind of vivacious respectability. They were 
both short, brisk and bold. They both had black beards that id not 
seem to belong to their faces, after the strange French fashion which 
makes real hair look like artificial. M. Brun had a dark wedge of beard 
apparendy affixed under his low^er hp. M. Armagnac, by way of a 
change, had two beards; one sticking out from each comer of hds em¬ 
phatic chin. They were both young. They wxre both atheists, with a 
depressing fixity of oudook but great mobility of exposition. They were 
both pupils of the great Dr. Hirsch, scientist, pubhdst and moralist. 

M. Brun had become prominent by his proposal that the common 
expression “Adieu” should be obUterated from all the French classics, 
and a slight fine imposed for its use in private life. “Then,” he said, 
“the veiy name of your imagined God wih have echoed for the last 
time in the ear of man.” M. Armagnac specialized rather in a resistance 
to militarism, and wished the chorus of the Marseillaise altered from 
“Aux armes, citoyens” to “Aux grcves, citoyens.” But his antiinihtar- 
ism was of a peculiar and Gallic sort. An eminent and very wealthy 
English Quaker, who had come to see him to arrange for the disarm¬ 
ament of the whole planet, was rather distressed by Armagnac's proposal 
that (by way of beginning) the soldiers should shoot their officers. 

And indeed it was in this regard that the two men differed most from 
their leader and father in philosophy. Dr. Hirsch, though bom in France 
and covered with the most triumphant favours of French education, 
W 2 S temperamentally of another type—mild, dreamy, hu m a n e; and, 
despite hK sceptical system, not devoid of transcendentalism. He was, in 
short, more like a German than a Frenchman; and much as they admired 
him, something in the subconsciousness of these Gauls was irritated at 
his pleading for peace in so peaceful a manner. To their party through¬ 
out Eruope, however, Paul Hinch was a saint of science. His large and 
dur ing cosmic theories advertised his austere hfe and innocent, if some¬ 
what frigid, morality; he held something of the position of Darwin 
doubled with the position of Tolstoy. But he was neither an anarchist 
nor an antipatriot; his view^ on disarmament were moderate and evolu- 
tionaiy—the Republican Government put considerable confidence in 
him as to various chemical improvements. He had lately evai dis¬ 
covered a noiseless explosive, the secret of which the Govcrnmeitt 
was carefully guarding. 
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His house stood in a handsome street near the Elysfe—a street which 
in that strong summer seemed almost as full of foliage as the park it^lf; 
a row of chestnuts shattered the sunshine, interrupted only m one place 
where a large cafe ran out into the street. Almost opposite to tWs were 
the white and green blinds of the great scientist’s house, an iron balcony, 
also painted green, running along in front of the first-floor willows. 
Beneath this was the entrance into a kind of court, gay with shrubs and 
tiles, into which the two Frenchmen passed in ai^ated talk 

The door was opened to them by the doctor’s old servant, Simon, 
who might very well have passed for a doctor himself, having a stria 
suit of black, spectacles, grey hair, and a confidential manner. In faa, 
he was a far more presentable man of science than his master. Dr. Hirsch, 
who was a forked radish of a fellow, with just enough bulb of a head to 
make his body insignificant. With aU the gravity of a great physician 
handling a prescription, Simon handed a letter to M. Armagnac. That 
gendeman ripped it up with a racial impatience, and rapidly read the 
following: 

“I cannot come down to speak to you. There is a man in this house 
whom I refuse to meet. He is a Chauvinist officer, Dubose. He is sitting 
on the stain. He has been kicking the furniture about in all the other 
rooms; I have locked myself in my study, opposite that cafe. If you love 
me, go over to the cafe and wait at one of the tables outside. I will 
try to send him over to you. I want you to answer him and deal with 
him. I cannot meet him myself. I cannot: I will not. 

“There is going to be another Dreyfus case. 

“P. Hirsch.” 

M. Armagnac looked at M. Brun. M. Brun borrowed the letter, 
read it, and looked at M. Armagnac. Then both betook themselves 
briskly to one of the litde tables under the chesmuts opposite, where 
they procured two tall glasses of horrible green absinthe, which they 
could drink apparendy in any weather and at any time. Otherwise the 
cafe seemed empty, except for one soldier drinkhig coffee at one table, 
and at another a large man drinking a small syrup and a priest drinking 
nothing. 

Maurice Brun cleared his throat and said: “Of course we must help 
the master in every way, but-” 

There was an abrupt silence, and Armagnac said: ‘*He may have 
excellent reasons for not meeting the man himself, but-” 

Before either could complete a sentence, it was evident that the in¬ 
vader had been expelled from the house opposite. The shrubs under the 
archway swayed and burst apart, as that unwelcome guest was shot 
out of them like a cannon-ball. 
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He was a sturdy figrire in a smaD and tilted Tyrolean felt hat, a figoze 
that had indeed something generally Tyrolean about it. The man’s 
shoulders wxre big and broad, but his legs were neat and active in 
knee-breeches and knitted stockings. His face was brown like a nut; 
he had very bright and restless brown eyes; his dark hair was brushed 
back stiffly in front and cropped close behind, outlining a square and power¬ 
ful skull; and he had a huge black moustache like the horns of a bison. 
Such a substantial head is generally based on a bull neck; but this was 
hidden by a big coloured scarf, swathed round up the man’s cars and 
falling in front inside his jacket like a sort of fancy waistcoat. It was 
a scarf of strong dead colours, dark red and old gold and purple, probably 
of Oriental fabrication. Altogether the man had somethir^ a shade 
barbaric about him; more like a Hungarian squire than an ordinary French 
officer. His French, however, was obviously that of a native; and his 
French patriotism was so impulsive as to be slightly absurd. His first 
act when he burst out of the archway was to call in a clarion voice down 
the street: “Are there any Frenchmen here?*’ as if he were calling for 
Christians in Mecca. 

Armagnac and Brun instandy stood up; but they were too late. Men 
wxre already running from the street comers; there was a small but 
ever-clustering crowed. With the prompt French instinct for the politics 
of the street, the man with the black moustache had already run across 
to a comer of the cafe, sprung on one of the tables, and seizing a branch 
of chestnut to steady himself, shouted as Camille Desmoulins once 
shouted wffien he scattered the oak-leaves among the populace. 

“Frenchmen!” he volleyed; “I cannot speak! God hdp me, that is 
why I am speaking! The fellows in their filthy parliaments who learn 
to speak also learn to be silent—silent as that spy cowering in the house 
opposite! Silent as he is when I beat on his bedroom door! Silent as he 
is now, though he hears my voice across this street and shakes where he 
sits! Oh, they can be silent eloquendy—the politicians! But the time 
has come when we that cannot speak must speak. You are betrayed to 
the Prussians. Betrayed at this moment. Betrayed by that m a n . I am 
Jules Dubose, Colonel of Artillery, Belfort. We caiight a German spy 
in the Vosges yesterday, and a paper was found on him—a paper I hold 
in my hand. Oh, they tried to hush it up; but I took it direct to the man 
who wrote it—the man in that house! It is in his hand. It is signed with 
his initials. It is a direction for finding the secret of this new Noiseless 
Powder. Hirsch invented it; Hirsch write this note about it. This note 
is in German, and was found in a German’s pocket. ‘Tell the 
formula for pow^der is in grey envelope in first drawer to the 
Secreury’s desk, War Office, in red ink. He must be careful. Pdh 
He rattled short sentences like a quick-firing gun, but he was plainly 
the sort of man who is either mad or right. The mass of the crowd was 
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Nationalist, and already in threatening uproar; and a minority of equally 
angry Intellectuals, led by Armagnac and Brun, only made the majority 
more militant. 

“If this is a military secret/* shouted Brun, “why do you yell about it 
in the street?” 

“I will tell you why I do!*’ roared Dubose above the roaring crowd. 
“I went to this man in straight and civil style. If he had any explanation 
it could have been given in complete confidence. He refuses to explain. 
He refers me to two strangers in a cafe as to two flunkeys. He has thrown 
me out of the house, but I am going back into it, with the people of 
Paris behind me!” 

A shout seemed to shake the very fa(^de of mansions and two stones 
flew, one breaking a window above the balcony. The indignant Colonel 
plunged once more under the archway and was heard crying, and 
thundering inside. Every instant the human sea grew wider and wider; 
it surged up against the rails and steps of the traitor’s house; it was already 
certain that the place would be burst into like the Bastille, when the 
broken french window opened and Dr. Hirsch came out on the balcony. 
For an in s t a n t the fury naif turned to laughter; for he was an absurd 
figure in such a scene. His long bare neck and sloping shoulders were 
the shape of a champagne bottle, but that was the only festive thing 
about him. His coat hung on him as on a peg; he wore his carrot-coloured 
long and weedy; his cheeks and chin were fully fringed with one of 
those irritating beards that begin far from the mouth. He was very pale, 
and he wore blue spectacles. 

Lirid as he was, he spoke with a sort of prim decision, so that the mob 
tell silent in the middle of his third sentence. 

.. only two things to say to you now. The first is to my foes, the 
second to my friends. To my foes I say: It is true I will not meet M. 
Dubose, though he is storming outside this very room. It is true I have 
^ked two other men to confront him for me. And I will tell you whv» 
Because I wU not and must not see him—because it would be agaimt 

J Aul I triumphantly 

cleared before a court there is another arbitration this gentlema^ ow« 

me as a gentleman, and m refernng him to my seconds I am strialy_” 

Brun were waving their hats wildly, and even the 
Dortor s enemies roared applause at this unexpected defiance. Once 

^^tences were inaudible, but they could hear him say: 

But our own most preaous truth is the fundamental wT mSer 
but successfiil; my theories are unrefuted- 

cannot speak like Clemenceau and Deroul^e, for^their words are li^ 
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echoes of their pistols. The French ask for a duellist as the English ask 
for a sportsman. Well, I give my proofe: I will pay this barbaric bribe, 
and then go back to reason for the rest of my life.” 

Two men were instantly found in the crowd itself to offer their services 
to Colonel Dubose, who came out presendy, satisfied. One was the 
common soldier ^ith the coffee, who said simply. “I will act for you, sir. 

I am the Due de Valognes.” The other was the big man, whom his 
friend the priest sought at first to dissuade; and then walked away alone. 

In the early evening a light dinner was spread at the back of the Cafe 
Charlemagne. Though unroofed by any glass or gilt plaster, the guests 
were nearly all under a delicate and irregular roof of leaves; for the orna¬ 
mental trees stood so thick around and among the tables as to give some¬ 
thing of the dimness and the dazzle of a small orchard. At one of the 
central tables a very stumpy little priest sat in complete solitude, and 
applied himself to a pile of whitebait with the gravest sort of enjoyment. 
His daily living being very plain, he had a pecuhar taste for sudden 
and isolated luxuries; he was an abstemious epicure. He did not lift his 
eyes firom his plate, round which red pepper, lemons, brown bread and 
butter, etc., were rigidly ranked, imtil a tall shadow fell across the 
table, and his friend Flambeau sat down opposite. Flambeau was gloomy. 

“I’m aftaid I must chuck this business,” said he heavily. “I’m all on 
the side of the French soldiers like Dubose, and I’m all against the Frendi 
atheists like Flirsch; but it seems to me in this case we’ve made a mistake. 
The Duke and I thought it as well to investigate the charge, and I must 
say I’m glad we did.” 

“Is the paper a forgery, then?” asked the priest. 

“That’s just the odd thing,” replied Flambeau, “It’s exaedy like 
Hirsch’s writing, and nobody can point out any mistake in it. But it 
wasn’t written by Hinch. If he’s a French patriot he didn’t write it, 
because it gives information to Germany. And if he s a German, spy Ik 
didn’t write it, well—because it doesn’t give information to Germany. 

“You mean the information is wrong?” asked Father Brown. 

“Wrong,” replied the other, “and wrong exaedy where E)r. ffirsch 
would have been right-about the hiding-place of his own secret form^ 
in his own official department. By favour of Hirsch and the authorities, 
the Duke and I have actually been allowed to inspect the secret drawCT 
at the War Office where the Hirsch formula is kept Wc are 
people who have ever known it, except the inventor hims^ ^7^ 
Minister for War; but the Minister permitted it to save Hirsch firom 
fighting. After that we really can’t support Dubose if his revelation is a 

mare’s nest.” 

“And it is?” asked Father Brown. 

“It is,” said his friend gloomily. “It is a clumsy forgery by somfr 
body who knew nothing of the real hiding-place. It says the paper is in 
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the cupboard on the right of the Secretary's desk. As a feet the cup¬ 
board with the secret drawer is some way to the left of the desk. It says 
the grey envelope contains a long document written in red ink. It isn t 
written in red ink, but in ordinary black ink. It's manifestly absurd to 
say that Hirsch can have made a mistake about a paper that nobody 
knew of but himself; or can have tried to help a foreign thief by telling 
him to fumble in the wrong drawer. I think we must chuck it up and 
apologize to old Carrots.” 

Father Brown seemed to cogitate; he lifted a little whitebait on his 
fork. “You are sure the grey envelope was in the left cupboard?” he 
asked. 

“Positive,” replied Flambeau. “The grey envelope—^it was a white 
envelope really—^was-” 

Father Brown put down the small silver fish and the fork and stared 
across at his companion. “What?” he asked, in an altered voice. 

“Well, what?” repeated Flambeau, eating heartily. 

‘*It was not grey,” said the priest. “Flambeau, you frighten me.” 

“What the deuce are you ftightened of?” 

“I'm fiightened of a white envelope,” said the other seriously. “If 
it had only just been grey! Hang it ail, it might as well have been grey. 
But if it was white, die whole business is black. The Doctor has been 
dabbling in some of the old brimstone after all.” 

“But I tell you he couldn’t have written such a note!” cried Flambeau. 
“The note is utterly wrong about the facts. And innocent or guilty. 
Dr, Hirsch knew all about the facts.” 


“The man who wrote that note knew all about the facts,” said his 
clerical companion soberly. He could never have got ’em so wrong 
without knowing about cm. You have to know an awful lot to be 
wrong on every subject—like the devil.” 

“Do you mean-^?” 

I mean a man telling lies on chance would have told some of the 
^th, said his friend firmly. “Suppose someone sent you to find a 
with a green door and a blue blind, with a front garden but no 
back garden, with a dog but no cat, and where they drank coffee but 
not tea. You would say if you found no such house that it was all made 

found a house where the door was blue 
and the blind green, where there was a back garden and no front garden, 

where cats wre common and dogs instantly shot, where tea was drunk 

m quarts and rafee forbidden—then you would know you had found 

the house. The man must have known that particular house to be so 
accurately maccurate. 

But what could it mean?” demanded the diner opposite. 

I can t conceive.” said Brown; “I don’t understand this Hirsch aflfair 
at alL As long as it was only the left drawer instead of the right, and red 
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ink instead of black, I thought it must be the chance bltmdets of a forger, 
as you say. But three is a m-j^stical number; it finishes things. It finishes 
this. That the direction about the drawer, the colour of ink, the colour 
of envelope, should none of them be right by accident, that cant be a 
coincidence. It wasn’t.” 

What was it, then? Treason?” asked Flambeau, resuming his dinnCT. 

I don’t know that either,” answered Browm, with a fece of blank 
bewilderment. “The only thing I can think of.... Well, I never under¬ 
stood that I>reyfus case. I can always grasp moral evidence easier than 
the other sorts. I go by a man’s eyes and voice, don’t you know, and 
whether his family seems happy, and by what subjects he chooses— 
and avoids. Well, I w'as puzzl^ in the Dreyfus case. Not by the horrible 
thin^ imputed both wa^-s; I know (though it’s not modem to say so) 
that human nature in the highest places is still capable of being Cenci 
or Borgia. No; what puzzled me was the sincerity of both parties. I 
don’t mean the pohtical parties; the rank and file are always roughly 
honest, and often duped. I mean the persons of the play. I mean the 
conspirators, if they were conspirators. I mean the traitor, if he was a 
traitor. I mean the men who must have known the truth. Now Dreyfus 
w'cnt on like a man who knew he w-as a wrTonged man. And yet the French 
sutesmen and soldien went on as if they knew he w^asn’t a wronged man 
but simply a wTong ’un. I don’t mean they behaved well; I mean they 

behaved as if they were sure. I can’t describe these things; I know what I 
$ $ 

mean. 

“I wish I did,” said his friend. 

Hirsch?’ 

**Suppo5e a person in a position of trust, went on the priest, b^an 
to give the enemy information because it was false mformation. Sup¬ 
pose he even thought he was saving his country by misleading the 
foreigner. Suppose this brought him into spy circles, and little loans were 
made to him, and httle ties tied on to him. Suppose he kept up his con¬ 
tradictory position in a confused way by never telling the foreign spie 


“And what has it to do with old 


guessed. The better part 
have not helped the enen 


I said it was the left drawer.’ The mraner part of him would alrody 
be sapng: ‘But they may have the sense to see that means the nght.^ 

I think it is psvchologicaliy possible—in an enlightened age, you 

“It may be psychcJogic^y possible,” answered Flambeau, and it 
certainly would explain Dre^-fus being certain he was wronged md his 
judges being sure he was guilts'. But it won’t wash historically, bemuse 
Dreyfe’s document (if it was his document) was literally correct 
“I wasn’t thinkin g of Drcs'fus, said Father Brown. 

Silence had sunk around tkem with the emptying of the tables; it w^ 
already late, though the sunlight still clung to everythmg, as if acadait- 
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ally entangled in the trees. In the stillness Flambeau sliifted his seat 
sharply—making an isolated and echoing noise—and threw his elbow 
over the angle of it. “Well,” he said, rather harshly, “if Hirsch is not 
better than a timid treason-monger. ...” 

“You musm’t be too hard on them,” said Father Bro^^^l gently. 
“It’s not entirely their fault; but they have no instincts. I mean those 
things that make a woman refuse to dance with a man or a man to 
touch an investment. They’ve been taught that it’s all a matter of 
degree.” 

“Anvhow,” cried Flambeau impatiently, “he’s not a patch on my 
principal; and I shall go through with it. Old Dubose may be a bit mad, 
)ut he’s a sort of patriot after all.” 

Father Brown continued to consume whitebait. 

Something in the stolid way he did so caused Flambeau’s fierce black 
eyes to ramble over his companion afresh. “What’s the matter with you?” 
Flambeau demanded. “Dubose’s all right in that way. You don’t doubt 
him?” 

“My friend,” said the small priest, lading down his knife and fork in 
a kind of cold despair, “I doubt ever^'thing. Everything, I mean, that has 
happened to-day. I doubt the whole story, though it has been acted 
before my face. I doubt every sight that my eyes have seen since morn¬ 
ing. There is something in this business quite different from the ordinary 
police mystery where one man is more or less lying and the other man 
more or less telling the truth. Here both men. . . . Well! I’ve told 
you the only theory I can think of that could satisfy* anvbodv. It doesn’t 
satisfy me. 

“Nor me either,” replied Flambeau frowming, while the other went on 
eating fish wnth an air of entire resignation. “If all you can suggest is 
that notion of a message conveyed by contraries, I caO it uncommonly 
clever, but . . . well, what would you call it?” 

I should call it thin,” said the priest promptly. “I should call it un¬ 
commonly thin. But that’s the queer thing about the whole business. 
The lie is like a schoolboy’s. There are only three versions, Dubose’s and 
Hirsch s and that fancy of mine. Either that note was written by a 
French officer to ruin a French official; or it was uxitten by the French 
official to help German officers; or it was wxitten by the French official 
to mislead German officers. Very w’ell. You’d expect a secret paper 
passing bens^een such people, officials or officers, to look quite different 
from that.^ expect, probably a cipher, certainly abbreviations; 

most certainly scientific and strictly professional terms. ^But this thing’s 
elaborately simple, like a penny dreadful; ‘In the purple grotto you 

\\nll find the golden casket.’ It looks as if... as if it were meant to be 
seen through at once.” 

Almost before they could take it in a short figure in French uniform 
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had walked up to their table like the wind, and sat down with a sort of 
thump. 

“I have extraordinary news,” said the Due de Valognes. “I have 
just come from this Colonel of ours. He is packing up to leave the 
country, and he asks us to make his excuses sut le terrain.” 

“What?” cried Flambeau, with an incredulity quite frightful— 

“apologize?” 

“Yes,” said the Duke gruffly; “dien and there—before everybody— 
when the swords are drawn. And you and I have to do it while he is 

leaving the country.” 

“But what can this mean?” cried Flambeau. “He can’t be afraid of 
that htde Hirsch! Confound it!” he cried, in a kind of rational lagp; 

“nobody could be afraid of Hirsch!” 

“I beheve it’s some plot!” snapped Valognes—“some plot of ^^ 
Jews and Freemasons. It’s meant to work up glory for Hirsch. .. 

The face of Father Brown was commonplace, but curiously contented: 
it could chinp with ignorance as well as with knowledge. But there 
was always one flash when the foolish mask feU, and the wise mask 
fitted itself in its place; and Flambeau, who knew his friend, knew 
that his fiiend had suddenly understood. Brown said nothing, but 

finished his plate of fish. i i » i j ci i. 

“Where ffld you last see our precious Colonel? asked Flambeau, 

“He’I roimd at the Hotel Saint Louis by the Elysfc, where we drove 

with him. He’s packing up, I tell you.” 

“Will he be there stdl, do you think? asked Flambeau, frowning at 

the table. i i » 

“I don’t think he can get away yet, rephed the Duke; he s 

to go a long journey-” j- __ 

“No,” said Father Brown, quite simply, but suddenly standing up, 

“for a very short journey. For one of the shortest, in fact. But we may 

still be in time to catch him if we go there in a motor-cab.” 

Nothing more could be got out of him untU the cab swept ro^ to 

comer by the Hotel Saint Louis, where they got out, and Ik le d to 

party up a side lane already in deep shadow with the growing dusk. 

Onci. when the Duke impatiendy asked whether Hir^ was ^ of 

treason or not, he answered rather absendy: “No; offly of 

likeCsesar.” Then he somewhat inconsequendy added: Hehvesavay 

lonely hfe; he has had to do everythir^ for hin^” 

“Well if he’s ambitious, he ought to be satisfied now, ^d m 
rather bitterly. “All Paris wiU cheer him now our cursed Colou» 

tamed tail.’* 1 • ^ _ 

“Don’t talk so loud,” said Rther Brown, lowering his voias 

cursed Colonel is just in front.” 


1 • 






miV" 
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The other two started and shrank farther back into the shadow of the 
wall, for the sturdy figure of their runaway principal could indeed be 
seen shuffling along in the twihght in front, a in each hand. He 
looked much the same as when they first saw him, except that he had 
changed his picturesque mountaineering knickers for a conventional 
pair of trousers. It was clear he was already escaping from the hotel. 

The lane down which they followed him was one of those that seem 
to be at the back of things, and look like tlie wrong side of the stage 
scenery. A colourless, continuous wall ran down one flank of it, in¬ 
terrupted at intervals by dull-hued and dirt-stained doors, all shut fast 
and featureless save for the chalk scribbles of some passing gamin. The 
tops of trees, mostly rather depressing evergreens, showed at intervals 
over the top of the wall, and beyond them in the grey and purple gloam¬ 
ing could be seen the back of some long terrace of tall Parisian houses, 
really comparatively close, but somehow looking as inaccessible as a 
range of marble mountains. On the other side of the lane ran the high 
gilt railings of a gloomy park. 

Flambeau was looking round him in ratlier a weird way. “Do you 
know,” he said, “there is something about this place that-” 

“Hullo!” called out the Duke sharply; “that fellow's disappeared. 
Vanished, like a blasted fairy!” 

“He has a key,” explained their clerical friend. “He’s only gone into 
one of these garden doors,” and as he spoke they heard one of the dull 
wooden doors close again with a click in front of them. 

Flambeau strode up to the door thus shut almost in his face, and 
stood in front of it for a moment, biting his black moustache in a fury 
of curiosity. Then he threw up his long arms and swung himself aloft 
like a monkey and stood on the top of the waU, his enormous figure 
dark against the purple sky, like the dark tree-tops. 

The Duke looked at the priest. “Dubose’s escape is more elaborate 
than we thought,” he said; “but I suppose he is escaping from France.” 

“He is escaping from everywhere,” answered Father Brown. 

Valognes’s eyes brightened, but his voice sank. “Do you mean sui¬ 
cide?” he asked. 

“You will not find his body,” replied the other. 

A kind of came from Flambeau on the wall above. “My God,” 
he exclaimed in French, “I know what this place is now! Why, it’s die 
back of the street where old Hirsch lives. I thought I could recognize 
the back of a house as well as the back of a man.” 

“And Dubose’s gone in there!” cried the Duke, smiting his hip. 

Why, they 11 meet after all! And with sudden Gallic vivacity he 
hopped up on the wall beside Falmbeau and sat there positively kick- 
mg his legs with excitement. The priest alone remained below, leaning 
against the wall, with his back to the whole theatre of events, and look- 
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ing wistfully across to the park palings and the twinkling, twilit 
trees. 

The Duke, however stimulated, had the instincts of an aristocrat, 
and desired rather to stare at the house than to spy on it; but Flambeau, 
who had the instincts of a burglar (and a detective), had already swung 
himself from the wall into the fork of a straggling tree from which he 
could crawl quite close to the only illuminated window in the back of 
the high dark house. A red blind had been pulled down over the light, 
but pulled crookedly, so that it gaped on one side, and by riskily his 
neck along a branch that looked as treacherous as a twig. Flambeau 
could just see Colonel Dubose walking about in a brilhandy-%htcd 
and luxurious bedroom. But close as Flambeau was to the house, he 
heard the words of his colleagues by the wall, and repeated them in a 
low voice, 

“Yes, they will meet now after all!*’ 

“They will never meet,” said Father Brown. “IBrsch was right when 
he said that in such an aftair the principals must not meet. Have you 
read a queer psychological story by Henry James, of two persons who 
so perpetually missed meeting each other by accident that they be^ 
to feel quite fiightened of each other, and to t hink it was fate? This is 

something of the kind, but more curious,” 

“There are people in Paris who will cure them of such morbid frndes,” 
said Valognes vindictively. '‘They will jolly well have to meet if we 

capture them and force them to fight.” 

“They will not meet on the Day of Judgment,” said the priest “If 
God Almighty held the truncheon of the lists, if St. Michael blew the 
trumpet for the swords to cross—even then, if one of them stood ready, 
the other would not come.” 

“Oh, what does all this mysticism mean?” cried the Due de Valognes, 
impatiently; “why on earth shouldn’t they meet like other people?” 

“They are the opposite of each other,” said Father Brown, with a 
queer kind of smile, “They contradict each other. They caned out, so 

to speak.” i_ tt i 

He continued to gaze at the darkening trees opposite, but Valognes 

turned his head sha^ly at a suppressed exclamation from Flamb^ 
That investigator, peering into the hghted room, had just , 

Colonel, after a pace or two, proceed to take his coat off. 
first thought was that this really looked like a fight; but he soon droi^ 
the thought for another. The solidity and squareness of Dubose sch^ 
and shoulders was aU a powerful piece of padding and came ott witn 
his coat. In his shirt and trousers he was a comparatively sIm gentie- 
man, who walked across the bedroom to the bathroom with no more 
pugnacious purpose than that of washing himself. He bent ov^ a ba^ 
dried his dripping hands and free on a towel, and turned again so 
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the strong light fell on his face. His brown complexion had gone, his 
big black moustache had gone; he was clean-shaven and very pale. 
Nothing remained of the Colonel but his bright, hawk-Uke, brown eyes. 
Under the wall Father Brown was going on in heavy meditation, as 
if to himself. 

“It is all just like what I was saying to Flambeau. These opposites won’t 
do. They don’t work. They don’t fight. If it’s white instead of black, 
and solid instead of Hquid, and so on all along the line—then there s 
something wrong, Monsieur, there’s sometliing wrong. One of these 
men is fair and the other dark, one stout and the other slim, one strong 
and the other weak. One has a moustache and no beard, so you can’t 
see his mouth; the other has a beard and no moustache, so you can’t 
see his chin. One has hair cropped to his skull, but a scarf to hide his 
neck; the other has low shirt-collars, but long hair to liide his skull. 
It’s all too neat and correct, Monsieur, and there’s sometliing wrong. 
Things made so opposite are things that camiot quarrel. Wherever the 
one sticks out the other sinks in. Like a face and a mask, like a lock and 
a key. . . 

Flambeau was peering into the house with a visage as white as a sheet. 
The occupant of the room was standing with his back to him, but in 
front of a looking-glass, and had already fitted round his face a sort 
of framework of rank red hair, hanging disordered from the head and 
clinging round the jaws and chin while leaving the mocking mouth 
uncovered. Seen thus in the glass the white face looked like the face of 
Judas laughing horribly and surrounded by capering flames of hell. 
For a spasm Flambeau saw the fierce, red-brown eyes dancing, then they 
were covered with a pair of blue spectacles. Slipping on a loose black 
coat, the figure vanished towards the front of the house. A few moments 
later a roar of popular applause from the street beyond announced that 
Dr. Hirsch had once more appeared upon the balcony. 


IV 

THE MAN IN THE PASSAGE 

Two men appeared simultaneously at the two ends of a sort of passac^e 
running along the side of the Apollo Theatre in the Adelplii. The even¬ 
ing daylight in the streets was large and luminous, opalescent and 
empty. The passage was comparatively long and dark, so each man 
could see the other as a mere black silhouette at the other end. Never- 
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thclj'S, cacli man knew the other, even in that inky outline; for they 
were loth men of striking appearance and they hated each other. 


The covered passage opened at one end on one of the steep s t P cc t i 
of the Adclphi, and at the other on a terrace overlooking the sunset- 
coloured river. One side of die passage w’as a blank wall, for the build¬ 
ing it supported was an old unsuccessful theatre restaurant, now shot 


up. The other side of the passage contained tw'o doors, one at each md 
Neither was w^hat was commonly called the stage door; they were a 


sort of special and private stage doors used by very special perfonnen, 
and in this case by the star actor and actress in the Shakespearean per¬ 
formance of the day. Persons of that eminence often like to have sudi 


private exits and entrances, for meeting friends or avoiding them. 

The two men in question were certainly two such friends, men who 
evidently knew the doors and counted on their opening, for each ap¬ 
proached the door at the upper end with equal coolness and confidence. 
Not, however, with equal speed; but the man who walked fast was the 
man from the other end of the tunnel, so they both arrived before die 


secret stage door almost at the same instant. They saluted each other with 
civility, and waited a moment before one of them, the sharper walker 
who seemed to have the shorter patience, knocked at the door. 

In this and everything else each man was opposite and neither could 
be called inferior. As private persons both were handsome, capable 
and popular. As public persons, both were in the first public rank. 
But eversthing about them, from their glory to their good looks, was 
of a diverse and incomparable kind. Sir Wilson Seymour was die kind 
of man whose importance is known to everybody who knows. The 
more you mixed with the innermost ring in every polity or profession, 
the more otcen you met Sir Wilson Seymour. He was the one intelli¬ 
gent man on twenty unintelligent committees—on every sort of subject, 
from the reform of the Royal Academy to the project of bimetallism 
for Greater Britain. In the Arts especially he w^ omnipotent. He was 
so unique that nobody could quite decide wBcther he w'as a great aris¬ 
tocrat who had taken up Art, or a great artist w^hom the aristocrats 
had taken up. But you could not meet him for five minutes without 
realizing that you had really been ruled by him all your life. 

His appearance w'as “distinguished” in exactly the same sense; it was 
at once conventional and unique. Fashion could have found no fcult 
with his high silk hat; yet it was unlike anyone else s hat—a litdc higlra, 
perhaps, and adding something to his natural height. His tall, slenoCT 
figure had a slight stoop yet it looked the reverse of feeble. His 
was silver-grey, but he did not look old; it was worn longer 
common yet he did not look effeminate; it ^vas curly but it did net 
look curled. His carefully pointed beard made him look more 
and militant than otherwise, as it does in those old admirals ctt 
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Velazquez with whose dark portraits his house was bung. His grey 
gloves were a shade bluer, bis silver—knobbed cane a shade longer than 
scores of such gloves and canes flapped and flourished about the theatres 

and the restaurants. 

The other man was not so tall, yet would have struck nobody as 
short, but merely as strong and handsome. His hair also was curly, but 
fair and cropped close to a strong, massive head—the sort of head you 
break a door with, as Chaucer said of the Miller’s. His mihtary mous¬ 
tache and the carriage of his shoulders showed him a soldier, but be had 
a pair of those pecuhar frank and piercing blue eyes which are more 
common in sailors. His face was somewhat square, his jaw was square, 
his shoulders were square, even his jacket was square. Indeed, tn the 
wnld school of caricature then current, Mr. Max Bcerbohm had repre¬ 
sented him as a proposition in the fourth book of Euchd. 

For he also was a public man, though with quite another sort of 
success. You did not have to be in the best society to have heard of 
Captain Cutler, of the siege of Hong-Kong, and the great march across 
China. You could not get away from hearing of him wherever you 


were; his portrait was on every other postcard; his maps and battles in 
every other illustrated paper; songs in his honour in every other music- 
hall turn or on every other barrel-organ. His fame, though probably 
more temporary, was ten rimes more wide, popular and spontaneous 
than the other man’s. In thousands of Enghsh homes he appeared enor¬ 
mous above England, like Nekon. Yet he^hajLinfinitcly less power in 
England than Sir Wilson Seymour. 

The door was opened to them by an aged servant or “dresser,” whose 
broken-down face and figure and black shabby coat and trousers con¬ 
trasted queerly wdth the ghttering interior of the great actress’s dressing- 
room. It was fitted and filled with looking-glasses at every angle of 
refraction, so that they looked like the hundred facets of one huge 
diamond—if one could get inside a diamond. The other features of 
luxury, a few flowers, a few coloured cushions, a few scraps of stage 
costume, were multiplied by all the mirrors into the madness of the 
Arabian Nights, and dancecl and changed places perpetually as the 

shufiling attendant shifted a mirror outwards or shot one back against 
the wall. 


They both spoke to the dingy dresser by name, calling him Parkin¬ 
son, and asking for the lady as Miss Aurora Rome. Parkinson said she 
was m the other room, but he w'ould go and tell her. A shade crossed 
the brow of both visitors; for the other room was the private room of 
the gr^t actor with whom Miss Aurora was performing, and she was 
of the kind that does not inflame admiration without inflaming jealousy. 
In about half a minute, however, the inner door opened, and she entered 
as she always did, even in private hfe, so that the very silence seemed to 
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be a roar of applause, and one well-deserved. She was dad in a some> 
what strange garb of peacock green and peacock blue satins, that gleamed 
like blue and green metals, such as delight children and aesthetes, an d her 
heavy, hot browTi hair framed one of those magic faces which arc 
dangerous to all men, but especially to bo}'s and to men growing grey. 
In company with her male colleague, the great American actor, Isidore 
Bruno, she was producing a particularly poetical and fantastic inter¬ 
pretation of Alidsummer Night's Dream: in which the artistic promi&- 
ence was given to Oberon and Titania, or in other words to Bruno and 
herself. Set in dreamy and exquisite scenery, and moving in mystical 
dances, the green costume, like burnished beetle-wings, expressed all 
the elusive indmduahty of an elfin queen. But when personally con¬ 
fronted in what W'as still broad dayhght, a man looked only at the 
woman’s face. 

She greeted both men with the beaming and baffling smile which 
kept so many males at the same just dangerous distance from her. She 
accepted some flowers from Cutler, which were as tropical and expen¬ 
sive as his victories; and another sort of present from Sir Wilson Sey¬ 
mour, offered later on and more nonchalantly by that gendeman. For 
it was against his breeding to show eagerness, and against his con¬ 
ventional unconventionahty to give anything so obvious as flowen. 
He had picked up a trifle, he said, which was rather a curiosity; it was an 
ancient Greek dagger of the Mycenaean Epoch, and might well have 
been worn in the time of Theseus and Hippolyta, It was made of brass 
like all the Heroic weapons, but, oddly enough, sharp enough to pnek 
anyone stiU. He had really been attracted to it by the leaf-hke shape; 
it was as perfea as a Greek vase. If it was of any interest to Miss Rome 
or could come in anywhere in the play, he hoped she would- 

The inner door burst open and a big figure appeared, who was more of 
a contrast to the explanatory Seymour than even Captain Cuder. Nearly 
six-foot-six, and of more than theatrical thew's and muscles, Isidore 
Bnino, in the gorgeous leopard skin and golden-brown garments of 
Oberon, looked like a barbaric god. He leaned on a sort of hunting- 
spear, which across a theatre looked a slight, silvery wand, but which in 
^e small and comparatively crowded room looked as plain as a pike- 
staflf—^and as menacing. His vivid black eyes rolled volcanically, his 
bronzed face, handsome as it was, showed at that moment a combin¬ 
ation of high cheekbones with set white teeth, which recalled certain 
American conjectures about his origin in the Southern plantations. 

“Aurora,” he began, in that deep voice like a drum of passion that 

had moved so many audiences, “will you- 

He stopped indecisively because a sixth figure had suddenly presented 
itself just inside the doorway—a figure so incongruous in the scene m 
to be almost comic. It was a very short man in the black uniform of the 
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Roman secular clergy, and looking (especially in such a presence as 
Bruno’s and Aurora’s) rather like the wooden Noah out of an ark. 
He did not, however, seem conscious of any contrast, but said with dull 
civility: “I believe Miss Rome sent for me.” 

A shrewd observer might have remarked that the emotional tem¬ 
perature rather rose at so unemotional an interruption. The detach¬ 
ment of a professional celibate seemed to reveal to the others that they 
stood round the woman as a ring of amorous rivals; just as a stranger 
coming in with frost on his coat v/iH reveal that a room is like a furnace. 
The presence of the one man who did not care about her increased Miss 
Rome s sense that everybody else was in love with her, and each in a 
somewhat dangerous way: the actor with all the appetite of a savage and 
a spoilt child; the soldier with all the simple selfishness of a man of 
will rather than mind; Sir Wilson with that daily hardening concen¬ 
tration with which old Hedonists take to a hobby; nay, even the abject 
Parkinson, who had known her before her triumphs, and who followed 

her about the room with eyes or feet, with the dumb fascination of a 
dog. 

A shrewd person might also have noted a yet odder thing. The 
man like a black wooden Noah (who was not wholly without shrewd¬ 
ness) noted it with a considerable but contained amusement. It was 
e^dent that the great Aurora, though by no means indifferent to the 
admiration of the other sex, wanted at this moment to get rid of all the 
men who admired her and be left alone with the man who did not— 
did not admire her in that sense at least; for the Uttlc priest did admire 
^d even enjoy the firm feminine diplomacy with which she set about 
her task. There was, perhaps, only one thing that Aurora Rome was 
clever about, and that was one half of humanity—the other half. The 
little priest watched like a Napoleonic campaign, the swift precision of 
her poh^ for expelling all while banishing none. Bruno, the big actor 
was so bab^h that it was easy to send him off in brute sulks, banging 
the door. Cutler, the British officer, was pachydermatous to ideas, but 
punctffious about behaviour. He would ignore all hints, but he would 
die rather tlm i^ore a definite commision from a lady. As to old Sey¬ 
mour, he had to be Seated differently; he had to be left to the last. The 
only way to move him was to tn KiiVn __ __ _ii 


to let him 
Miss Ron 


action. 


“I^shalTvXe^^Tfl” sweetest manner: 

hhes-of-the-vaUey, and then it wiU be lonely.” ^ 
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The first object of her diplomacy, the exit of the em-aged Bruno, was 
at once achieved. He had i^cady hainled hk spear in a lordly st}de, like 
a sceptre, to the piteous Parkinson, and was about to afitume one of 
the cushioned seats like a throne. But at this open appeal to hb rival 
there glowed in his opal eyeballs all the sensitive insolmce of the dave; 
he knotted his enormous browTi fists for an instant, and then, dashing 
open the door, disappeared into his own apartments beyond. But mean¬ 
while Miss Rome’s experiment in mobihzing the British Army ha d not 
succeeded so simply as seemed probable. Cutler had indeed risen stiffly 
and suddenly, and walked towards the door, hatless, as if at a word of 
command- But perhaps there was something ostentatiously decant 
about the languid figure of Seymour leaning against one of the looking- 
glasses that brought him up short at the entrance, turning bis head 
way and that like a bewnidered bulldog. 

“I must show this stupid man w'here to go,” said Aurora in a ^lisper 
to Seymour, and ran out to the threshold to speed the parting guest 

Seymour seemed to be listening, elegant and unconscious as was his 
posture, and he seemed relieved when nc heard the lady oall out some 
last instructions to the Captain, and then turn sharply and run laughing 
down the passage towards the other end, the end on the terrace above the 
Thames. Yet a second or tw^o after Seymour’s brow darkened again. 
A man in his position has so many rivals, and he remembered that 
at the other end of the passage was the corresponding entrance to Bruno’s 
private room. He did not lose his dignity; he said some civil words to 
Father Brown about the re\nval of Byzantine architecture in the West¬ 
minster Cathedral, and then, quite naturally, strolled out himself into 
the upper end of the passage. Father Brown and Parkinson were left, 
alone, and they were neither of them men with a taste for supeifluons 
conversation. The dresser went round the room, pulling out looking- 
glasses and pushing them in again, his dingy dark coat and trousen 
looking all the more dismal since he was still holding the festive ftiry 
spear of King Oberon. Eveiy^ time he pulled out the frame of a new 
glass, a new black figure of Father Browm appeared; the absurd glass 
chamber was full of Father Browns, upside down in the air like ai^^, 
turning somersaults like acrobats, turning their backs to everybody like 
very rude persons. 

Father Brown seemed quite unconscious of this cloud of witnesses, 
but followed Parkinson with an idly attentive eye till he took him self 
and his absurd spear into the farther room of Bruno. Then he abando^ 
liimself to such abstract meditations as always amused him—calcukt^ 
the angles of the mirrors, the angles of each refraction, the angle at whidi 
each must fit into the wall -.. when he beard a strong but strai^l^ cry. 

He sprang to his feet and stood rigidly listening. At the 
Sir Wilson Seymour burst back into the room, white as ivory. “Who s 
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tliaf man in the passage?” he cried. ‘ Where s that dagger of 


mine? 


Before Father Brown could turn in his heavy boots Seymour was 
plunging about the room looking for the weapon. And before he could 
possibly find that weapon or any other, a brisk running of feet broke 
upon the pavement outside, and the square face of Cutler was thrust 
into the same doorway. He was still grotesquely grasping a bunch of 
lilies-of-the-valley. “What’s this?" he cried. “What’s that creature down 

the passage? Is this some of your tricks?" 

“My tricks!" hissed his pale rival, and made a stride towards him. 

In the instant of rime in which all this happened Father Brown stepped 
out into the top of the passage, looked down it, and at once walked 
briskly towards what he saw. 

At this the other two men dropped their quarrel and darted after 
him. Cutler calling out: “What are you doing? Who are you?" 

“My name is Brown," said the priest sadly, as he bent over some¬ 
thing and straightened himself again. “Miss Rome sent for me, and I 
came as quickly as I could I have come too late." 

The three men looked down, and in one of them at least the life died 
in that late light of afternoon. It ran along the passage like a path of 
gold, and in the midst of it Aurora Rome lay lustrous in her robes of 
green and gold, with her dead face turned upwards. Her dress was 
torn away as in a struggle, leaving the right shoulder bare, but the 
wound from which the blood was welhng was on the other side. The 
brass dagger lay fiat and gleaming a yard or so away. 

There was a blank stillness for a measurable time, so that they could 
hear far off a fiower-girl’s laugh outside Charing Cross, and someone 
whistling furiously for a taxicab in one of the streets off the Strand. 
Then the Captain, with a movement so sudden that it might have been 
passion or play-acrii^, took Sir Wilson Seymour by the throat. 

Seymour looked at him steadily without cither fight or fear. “You 
need not kill me," he said in a voice quite cold; “I shall do that on my own 
accoimt.” 

The Captain’s hand hesitated and dropped; and the other added 
with the same icy candour: “If I find I haven’t the nerve to do it with 
that dagger I can do it in a month with drink.” 

“Drink isn’t good enough for me," rephed Cutler, “but I’ll have blood 
for this before I die. Not yours—but I think I know whose." 

And before the others could appreciate his intention he snatched up 
the dagger, sprang at the other door at the lower end of the passage, 
burst it open, bolt and aU, and confronted Bruno in his dressing-room. 
As he did so, old Parkinson tottered in his wavering way out of the 
door and caught sight of the corpse lying in the passage. He moved 
s h a kil y towards it; looked at it weakly with a working face; then moved 
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shakily back into the dressing-room again, and sat down suddenly on one 
of the richly cushioned chairs. Father Brown instantly ran across to lim, 
faking no notice of Cutler and the colossal actor, though the rocnn 
already rang with their blows and they began to struggle for the dagger. 
Seymour, who retained some practical sense, was whistling for the 
pohce at the end of the passage. 

a When the police arrived it was to tear the two men firom an almost 
ape-like grapple; and, after a few formal inquiries, to arrest Isidore 
Bruno upon a charge of murder, brought against him by his furious 
opponent. The idea that the great national hero of the hour had arrested 
a wrongdoer with his own hand doubtless had its weight with the 
pohce, who are not without elements of the journalist. They treated 
Cutler with a certain solemn attention, and pointed out that he had got 
a shght slash on the hand. Even as Cutler bore him back across tilted 
c hair and table, Bruno had twnsted the dagger out of his grasp and 
disabled him just below the wrist. The injury was really shght, but till 
he was removed from the room the half-savage prisoner stared at the 
running blood with a steady smile. 

“Looks a cannibal sort of chap, don’t he?” said the constable con¬ 
fidentially to Cutler. 

Cutler made no answer, but said sharply a moment after: “We must 
attend to the . , . the death .,and his voice cscap^ from articulation. 

“The two deaths,” came in the voice of the priest from the feriher 
side of the room. “This poor fellow was gone when I got across to 
him.” And he stood looki^ down at old Parkinson, who sat in a black 
huddle on the gorgeous chair. He also had paid his tribute, not without 

eloquence, to die woman who had died. 

The silence was first broken by Cuder, who seemed not ^touched hf 
a rough tenderness. “I wish I was him,” he said huskily. I remember 
he used to watch her wherever she walked more than—anybody. She 
was his air, and he’s dried up. He’s just dead.” 

“We are all dead,” said Seymour in a strange voice, looking down the 

*^^They took leave of Father Brown at the comer of the road, with 
some random apologies for any rudeness they might have shown. Both 

their faces were tragic, but also cryptic. r -iJ 

The mind of the little priest was always a rabbit-warren ot vfM 

thoughts that jumped too quickly for him to catch them. like m 
white tail of a rabbit he had the vanishi^ thought that he vras certam 
of their grief, but not so certain of their innocence. ^ . 

“We had better all be going,” said Seymour heavily; we have dfflic 

all we can to help.” i 

“Will you understand my motives, a^ed Father Brown quiet^ 

*‘If I say you have done all you can to hurt? j 
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They both started as if guiltily, and Cutler said sharply: “To hurt 
whom?” 

“To hurt yourselves,” answered the priest “I would not add to your 
troubles if it weren’t common justice to warn you. You’ve done nearly 
everything you could do to hang yourselves, if this actor should be 
acquitted. They’ll be sure to subpoena me; I shall be bound to say that 
after the cry was heard each of you rushed into the room in a wild 
state and began quarrelling about a dagger. As far as my words on 
oath can go, you might either of you have done it. You hurt yourselves 
with that; and then Captain Cutler must have hurt himself with the 
dagger.” 

“Hurt myself!” exclaimed the Captain, with contempt. “A silly 
little scratch.” 

“Which drew blood,” replied the priest, nodding. “We know there’s 
blood on the brass now. And so we shall never know whether there 
was blood on it before.” 

There was a silence; and then Seymour said, with an emphasis quite 
alien to his daily accent: “But I saw a man in the passage.” 

“I know you did,” answered the cleric Brown with a face of wood, 
“so did Captain Cutler. That’s what seems so improbable.” 

Before either could make sufficient sense of it even to answer. Father 
Brown had politely excused himself and gone stumping up the road 
with his stumpy old umbrella. 

As modem newspapers are conducted, the most honest and most 
important news is the police news. If it be true that in the twentieth 
century more space is given to murder than to pohtics, it is for the 
excellent reason that murder is a more serious subject. But even this 
would har^y explain the enormous omnipresence and widely distri¬ 
buted detail of The Bruno Case,” or “The Passage Mystery, ’ in the 
Press of London and the provinces. So vast was the excitement that 
for some weeks the Press really told the truth; and the reports of ex¬ 
amination and cross-examination, if interminable, even if intolerable 
are at least reliable. The true reason, of course, was the coincidence of 
persons. The victim was a popular actress; the accused was a popular 
actor; and the accused had been caught red-handed, as it were by the 
most popular soldier of the patriotic season. In those extraordinary 
mcumstanc^ the Press was paralysed into probity and accuracy; and 

me rest of this somewhat singular business can practically be recorded 
from the reports of Bruno’s trial. 

Tile trial was presided over by Mr. Justice Monkhouse, one of those 
who are jeered at as humorous judges, but who are generally much 
more senous than Ae senous judges, for their levity comes from a 

^ professional solemnity; while the serious judge is 
reaUy filled with fhvohty, because he is filled with vanity. All the 
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diief actors being of a worldly importance, the barristers were weD 
balanced; the prosecutor for the Crown was Sir Walter Cowdray, a 
heavy but weighty advocate of the sort that knows how to seem English 
and trusmorthy, and how to be rhetorical with reluctance. The prisoner 
was defended by Mr. Patrick Butler, K.C.. who was mistaken for a 
mere flaneur by those who misunderstood the Irish character—and 
those who had not been examined by him. The medical evidence in¬ 
volved no contradictions, the doctor whom Seymour had siunmoned 
on the spot, agreeing with the eminent surgeon who had later ex a mine d 
the body. Aurora Rome had been stabbed with some sharp instrument 
such as a knife or dagger; some instrument, at least, of which the blade 
■was short. The wound was just over the heart, and she had died instantly. 
When the doctor first saw her she could hardly have been dead for 
twenty minutes. Therefore when Father Bro'wn found her she could 
hardly have been dead for three. 

Some official detective e\*idence followed, chiefly concerned with die 
presence or absence of any proof of a struggle; the only suggestion of 
flik was the tearing of the dress at the shoulder, and this did not seem to 
fit in particularly weU with the direction and fin a li ty of the blow. When 
these details had been supplied, though not explined, the first of the 

important witnesses was called. ^ ^ r 

Sir Wilson Scvmour gave evidence as he did everything dse that he 
did at all—not only well, but perfectly. Though himself much more 
of a public man than the judge, he conveyed exactly the fine sh^ 
of self-effacement before the King’s Justice; and though ^eryone looked 
at him as thev w'ould at the Prime Minister or the Archbishop of Can^- 
bury, they could have said notliing of his part in it but that it uiat 
of a private centleman, v.ixh an accent on the noun. He was also le- 
fteshingly luad, as he was on the committees. He had been call^ 
on Miss Rome at the theatre; he had met Captain Cuder thae; they dm 
been joined for a short time by the accused, who had then r«ur^ 
to his own dressing-room; they had then been joined by a Roman Catho¬ 
lic priest, who asked for the deceased lady and said his name was Bro^ 
Miss Rome had then gone just outside the theatre to the entrance ot ^ 
passage, in order to point out to Captain Cuder a flow«-shop at 
he was to buy her some more flowers; and the witness 
the room, exchanging a few words with the priest. He 
tinctly heard the deceased, having sent the Capt^ on his ertMd^^ 
round laughing and run dosvn the passage towards its otter end^ 
was the prisoner’s dressing-room. In idle cunosity ^ to die rapid mo^ 
ments of his friends, he had stroUed out to the h^d of 
self and looked dowTi it towards the pnsoner s dwr. Did te see any¬ 
thing in the passage? Yes; he saw something m the passa^ 

Sk Walter Cowdray allowed an impressive interval, during WBIfli 
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the witness looked down, and for all his usual coi^osurc seemed^ to 
have more than his usual pallor. Then the barrister said in a lower voice, 
which seemed at once sympathetic and creepy: “Did you see it distinctly?’’ 

Sir Wilson Seymour, however moved, had his excellent brains in mil 
working-ordei. “Very distinctly as regards its outline, but quite in¬ 
distinctly, indeed not at all, as regards the details inside the outline. The 
passage is of such length that anyone in the middle of it appears quite 
black against the light at the oAer end.” The witness lowered liis 
steady eyes once more and added: “I had noticed the fact before, when 
Captain Cutler first entered it.” There was another silence, and the 
judge leaned forward and made a note. 

“Well,” said Sir Walter patiently, “what was the outline like? Was 
it, for insunce, like the figtire of the murdered woman?” 

“Not in the least,” answered Seymour quietly. 

“What did it look like to you?” 

“It looked to me,” replied the witness, “like a tall man.” 

Eveiy^one in court kept his eyes riveted on his pen, or his umbrella- 
handle, or his book, or bis boots or whatever he happened to be looking 
at. They seemed to be holding their eyes away from the prisoner b)' 
main force; but they felt his figure in the dock, and they felt it as gigantic. 
Tall as Bruno was to the eye, he seemed to sweU taller and taller when all 
eyes had been tom away from him. 

Cowdray was resuming his seat with his solemn face, smoothing his 
black silk robes, and white silk whiskers. Sir Wilson was leaving the 
witness-box, after a few final particulars to which there were many 
other witnesses, when the counsel for the defence sprang up and stopped 

him. 

“I shall only detain you a moment,” said Mr. Butler, who was a 
rustic-looking person with red eyebrows and an expression of partial 
slumber. “Will you tell his lordship how you knew it was a man?” 

A faint, refined smile seemed to pass over Seymour’s features. “I’m 
afraid it is the vulgar test of trousers,” he said. “When I saw daylight 
between the long legs I was sure it was a man, after all.” 

Butlers sleepy eyes opened as suddenly as some silent explosion. 

“After all!” he repeated slowly. “So you did think at first it was a 
woman?” 

Seymour looked troubled for the first dme. “It is hardly a point of 
fact, he said, but if his lordship would like me to answer for my 
inipression, of course I shall do so. There was something about the 
thing tliat was not exactly a woman and yet was not quite a man; some¬ 
how the ^cs were different. And it had something that looked like 
long hair.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Butler, K.C., and sat down suddenly, as if he 
had got what he wanted. 
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Captain Cutler was a far less plausible and composed witness than Sir 
Wilson, but his account of the opening inddenCs was sohdiy the same. 
He described the return of Bruno to his dressing-room, the dispatchii^ 
of himself to buy a bunch of lilies-of-the-valley, his return to the upper 
end of the passage, the thing he saw in the passage, his suspidon of Sey¬ 
mour, and his struggle with Bnmo. But he could give litde artistic 
assistance about the black figure that he and Seymour had seem Asked 
about its outline, he said he was no art critic—^with a somewhat too obvious 
sneer at Seymour. Asked if it was a man or a woman, he said it looked 
more like a beast—with a too obvious snarl at the prisoner. But the 
was p lainly shaken with sorrow and sincere anger, and Cowdray quickly 
excused him from confirming facts there were already fairly clear. 

The defending counsel also was again brief in his cross-examination; 
although (as was his custom) even in being brief, he seemed to take a 
long time about it. “You used a rather remarkable expression,” he said, 
looking at Cutler sleepily. “What do you mean by saying that it looked 
more like a beast than a man or a woman?* * 

Cutler seemed seriously agitated. “Perhaps I oughtn’t to have said 
that,” he said; “but when the brute has huge humped shoulders like a 
chimpanzee, and bristles sticking out of its head like a pig-” 

Mr. Buder cut short his curious impatience in the middle. “Never 
mind whether its hair was like a pig’s,” he said, “was it like a woman’s?” 

“A woman’s!” cried the soldier, “Great Scott, no!” 

“The last witness said it was,” commented the counsel, with un¬ 
scrupulous swiftness. “And did the figure have any of those serpentine 
and semi-feminine curves to which eloquent allusion has been made? 
No? No feminine curves? The figure, if I understand you, was rather 
heavy and square than otherwise?” 

“He may have been bending forward,” said Cuder, in a hoarse and 

rather feint voice. 

“Or again, he may not,” said Mr. Buder, and sat down suddenly for 
the second time. 

The third witness called by Sir Walter Cowdray was the litde Catholic 
clergyman, so litde, compared vrith the others, that his head seemed 
hardly to come above the box, so that it was like cross-e xaminin g a 
child. But unfortunately Sir Walter had somehow got it into his head 
(mostly by some ramifications of his family’s religion) that Father Brown 
was on the side of the prisoner, because the prisoner was wicked and 
foreign and even partly black. Therefore he took Father Brown up 
sharply whenever that proud pontiff tried to explain anything; ^ told 
him to answer yes or no, and tell the plain facts without any jcsuit^- 
When Father Brown began, in his simplicity, to say who he thought fee 
man in the passage was, the barrister told him that he did not want his 

theories. 
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“A black shape was seen in the passage. And you say you saw the 
black shape. Well, what shape was it?” 

Father Brown blinked as under rebuke; but he had long known the 
literal nature of obedience. “The shape,” he said, “was short and thick, 
but had two sharp, black projections curved upwards on each side of the 

head or top, rather like horns, and-” 

“Oh! the devil with horns, no doubt,” ejaculated Cowdray, sitting 
down in triumphant jocularity. “It was the devil come to eat Protes¬ 
tants.” 

“No,” said the priest dispassionately; “I know who it was.” 

Those in court had been wrought up to an irrational, but real sense 
of some monstrosity. They had forgotten the figure in the dock and 
thought only of the figure in the passage. And the figure in the passage, 
described by three capable and respectable men who had all seen it, was 
a shifting nightmare: one called it a woman, and the other a beast, and 
the other a devil. . . . 

The judge was looking at Father Brown with level and piercing eyes. 
“You are a most extraordinary witness,” he said; “but there is some¬ 
thing about you that makes me think you are trying to tell the truth. 
Well, who was the man you saw in the passage?” 

“He was myself,” said Father Brown. 

Butler, K.C., sprang to his feet in an extraordinary stillness, and said 
quite calmly: “Your lordship will allow me to cross-examine?” And 
dien, without stopping, he shot at Browm the apparently disconnected 
question: You have heard about this dagger; you know the experts 
say the crime was committed with a short blade?” 

‘A short blade,” assented Brown, nodding solemnly like an owl, 
“but a very long hilt.” 

Before the audience could quite dismiss the idea that the priest had 

really seen himself doing murder with a short dagger with a long hilt 

(which seemed somehow to make it more horrible), he had himself 
hurried on to explain. 

“I mean daggers aren’t the only things with short blades. Spears 

have short blad^. And spears catch at the end of the steel just like 

^ggers, if they’re that sort of fancy spear they had in theatres; like 

the spear poor old Parkinson killed his wife with, just when she’d sent 

for me to setde their family troubles—and I came just too late, God 

for^ve me! But he died penitent—he just died of being penitent- He 
couldn t bear what he’d done.” 

^e general impression .in court was that the Httle priest, who was 
gabblmg away, hzd literally gone mad in the box. But the judge still 
looked at him with bright and steady eyes of interest; and the counsel 
tor tte defence went on with his questions unperturbed 

If Parkinson did it with that pantomime spear,” said Butler, “he must 
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have thrust from four yards away. How do you account for signs of 
straggle, like the dress dragged off the shoulder?” He had slipped into 
treating this mere witness as an expert; but no one notic^ it now. 

“The poor lady’s dress was tom,” said the wimess, “because it was 
caught in a panel 'that slid to just behind her. She struggled^ to free her- 
selfr and as she did so Parkinson came out of the prisoner’s room and 

lunged wdth the spear.” 

“A panel?” repeated the barrister in a curious voice. 

“It was a looking-glass on the other side,” explained Father Brown. 
“When I was in the dressing-room I noticed that some of them could 

probably be sUd out into the passage.” 

There was another vast and unnatural silence, and this time it was 

the judge who spoke. “So you really mean that when you looked down 

that passage, the man you saw was yourself—in a n^or?” 

“Yes, my lord; that was what I was trying to say,” said Brown, but 
they asked me for the shape; and our hats have comers just like horns, 

^The judge leaned forward, his old eyes yet more brilliant, and said in 
specially distinct tones; “Do you really mean to say that when Sir Wilson 
Seymour saw that wUd what-you-call-him with curves and a woman s 
hafr and a man’s trousers, what he saw was Sir Wilson Seymour? 

“Yes, my lord,” said Father Brovm. 

“And you mean to say that when Captain Cutler saw that chiinpmzBe 
with humped shoulders and hog’s bristles, he simply saw himself? 

“Yes, my lord.” . ,. , 

The judge leaned back in his chair with a liminance m which it wm 

hard to separate the cynicism and the admiration. And can you tell 

us why,” he asked, “you should know your o^ figure m a looking- 

glass, when two such distinguished men don’t?” 

' Father Brown blinked even more painfiiUy than before; then he 
•tammered; “Reallyy my lord, 1 don’t know... unless it s because I dont 

look at it so often.” 


V 


the mistake of the machine 
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torture, to the examining magistrate in France and the Third Degree in 
America. 

“iVe been reading,” said Flambeau, “of this new psychometric 
method they talk about so much, especially in America. You know what 
I mean; they put a pulsometer on a man’s wrist and judge by how his 
heart goes at the pronunciation of certain words. What do you think of 
it?” 

“I think it very interesting,” replied Father Brown; “it reminds me 
of that interesting idea in the Dark Ages that blood would flow from a 
corpse if the murderer touched it.” 

“Do you really mean,” demanded his friend, “that you think the 
two methods equally valuable?” 

“I think them equally valueless,” replied Brown. “Blood flows, 
fast or slow, in dead folk or living, for so many more million reasons 
than we can ever know. Blood will have to flow very funnily; blood 
will have to flow up the Matterhorn, before I will take it as a sign that I 
am to shed it.” 

“The method,” remarked the other, “has been guaranteed by some of 
the greatest American men of science.” 

“what sentimentalists men of science are!” exclaimed Father Brown, 
“and how such more sentimental must American men of science be! 
Who but a Yankee would think of proving anything from heart-throbs? 
Why, they must be as sentimental as a man who think s a woman is in 
love with him if she blushes. That’s a test from the circulation of the 
blood, discovered by the immortal Harvey; and a jolly rotten test, too.” 

But surely,” insisted Flambeau, “it might point pretty straight at 
something or other.” 

“There’s a disadvantage in a stick pointing straight,” answered the 
other. What is it? Why, the other end of the stick dways points the 
opposite way. It depends whether you get hold of the stick by the right 
end. I saw the thing done once and I’ve never believed in it since.” And 
he proceeded to teU the story of his disillusionment. 

It ^ppened nearly twenty years before, when he was chaplain to his 
c^reHgionists in a prison in Chicago—where the Irish population dis¬ 
played a opacity both for crime and penitence which kept him tolerably 
busy. The oflicial second-in-command under the Governor was an ex¬ 
detective yarned Greywood Usher, a cadaverous, careful-spoken 
Ya^ee philosopher, occasionally varying a very rigid visage with an 
odd apologetic grimace. He liked Father Brown in a slightly patronizing 
way; and Father Brown liked him, though he heartily disliked hri 

theones. His theories were extremely complicated and were held 
with extreme simplicity. 

One evening he had sent for the priest, v^ho, according to his custom. 
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took a seat in silence a| a table piled and littered with papers, and waited. 
The official selected die papers a scrap of newspaper cutting, which 
he handed across to the |deric, who read it gravely. It appeared to be an 
extract from one of thb pinkest of American Society papers, and ran as 
follows: 

“Society’s brightest widower is once more on the Freak Dinner stunt 
All our exclusive citizens will recall the Perambulator Parade Dinner, in 
which Last-Trick Todd, at his palatial home at Pilgrim’s Pond, earned 
so many of our pro min ent debutantes to look even younger than their 
years. Equally elegant and more miscellaneous and large-hearted in 
social outlook was Last-Trick’s show the year previous, the popular 
Cannibal Crush Lunch, at which the confections handed round were 
sarcastically moulded in the forms of human arms and legs, and during 
which more than one of our gayest mental gymnasts was heard offering 
to eat his partner. The witticism which will inspire this evenir^ is as 
yet in Mr. Todd’s pretty reticent intellect, or locked in the jewelled 
bosoms of our city’s gayest leaders; but there is talk of a pretty parody 
of the simple manners and customs at the other end of Society’s scale. 
This would be all the more telling, as hospitable Todd is entertainiijg 
in Lord Falconroy, the famous traveller, a true-blooded aristocrat fresh 
from England’s o^-groves. • Lord Falconroy’s travels began before his 
ancient feudal tide was resurrected; he was in the Repubhc in his youth, 
and fashion murmurs a sly reason for his return. Miss Etta Todd is one 
of our deep-souled New Yorkers, and comes into an income of nearly 
twelve hundred milli on dollars.” 

“Well,” asked Usher, “does that interest you?” 

“Why, words rather fail me,” answered Father Brown. ‘T cannot 
think at this moment of anything in this world that would interest me 
less. And, unless the Just anger of the Republic is at last going to electro¬ 
cute journalists for writing like that, I don’t quite see why it should 
interest you either.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Usher dryly, and handing across another scrap of 
newspaper. “Well, does that interest you?” 

The Paragraph was headed ‘*Savage Murder of a Warder. Convict 
Escapes,” and ran: **Just before dawn this morning a shout for help was 
heard in the Convict Settlement at Sequah in this State. The authorities, 
hurrying in the direction of the cry, found the corpse of the warda 
who patrols the top of the north wall of the prison, the steepest and 
most difficult exit, for which one man has always been found sufficient. 
The unfortunate officer had, however, been hurled from the high w^ 
his brains beaten out as with a club, and his gun was missing. 
inquiries showed that one of the cells was empty; it had been occup™ 
by a rather sullen ruffian giving his name as Oscar Rian. He was only 
temporarily detained for some comparatively trivial assault; but he 
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everyone the impression of a man with a black past and a dangerous 
future. Finally, when dayhght had fiilly revealed the scene of murder, 
it was found that he had written on the wall above the body a frag¬ 
mentary sentence, apparendy with a finger dipped in blood; ‘This was 
self-defence and he had the gun. I meant no harm to him or any man 
but one. I am keeping the bullet for Pilgrim’s Pond—O.R.’ A man must 
have used most fiendish treachery or most savage and amazing bodily 
daring to have stormed such a wall in spite of an armed man.” 

“Well, the literary style is somewhat improved,” admitted the priest 
cheerfully, “but still I don’t see what I can do for you. I should cut a 
poor figure, with my short legs, running about this State after an athletic 
assassin of that sort. I doubt whether anybody could find him. The 
convict setdement at Seguah is thirty miles from herej the country" between 
is wild and tangled enough, and the country beyond, where he will 
surely have the sense to go, is a perfect no-man*s land tumbling away to 
the prairies. He may be in any hole or up any tree.” 

^^He isn t in any hole, said the governor; “he isn’t up any tree.** 
“Why, how do you know?” asked Father Brown, blinking. 

“Would you like to speak to him?” inquired Usher. 

Father Brown opened his innocent eyes wide. “He is here?” he 
exclaimed. “Why, how did your men get hold of him?” 

I got hold of him myself,” drawled the American, rising and lazily 
stretching his lanky legs before the fire. “I got hold of him with the 
cooked end of a walking-stick. Don’t look so surprised. I really did. 
You Imow I sometimes take a turn in the country lanes outside this dis- 

AVuP ^ walking early this evening up a steep lane with 
dark hedges and grey-looking ploughed fields on both sides; and a 
young moon was up and silvering the road. By the fight of it I saw a 
man ru^g across the field towards the road; running with his body 

’ * r'i' f exhausted- 

but when he came to the thick black hedge he went through it as if It 
were made of spideis webs; or rather (for I heard the strong branches 
breakmg and snapping like bayonets) 'as if he himself were* resT 


C A -rf ^ f ^ tripping him and bringing 

him down. Then I blew my whistle long and loud, and our fellows clmf 
ru^g up to secure him.” uux icuows came 

fry awkward,” remarked Brown “if you had 

fo^d he was a popdar athlete practising a mile race.” ^ 

but ILT ^o°n found out who he was- 

but I had guessed it with the first glint of the moon on him.” ’ 

was the runaway convirt,” observed the Driest 

d.7hon^"wC“ '“"“8 ttat moLng 
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‘1 had somewhat better grounds,” rephed the governor a)ofly. 
pass over the first as too simple to be emphasized—mean that fashioxiaUe 
athletes do not run across ploughed fields or scratch their eyes out in' 
bramble hedges. Nor do they run all doubled up like a crouching dc^. 
There were more decisive details to a fairly well-trained eye. The man 
was clad in coarse and ragged dodies, but they were something more 
than merely coarse and ragged. They were so ill-fittii^ as to be quiie 
grotesque; even as he appeared in black outline gainst the mooniise, 
the coat-collar in which his head was buried made him look like a hunch¬ 
back, and the loi^ loose sleeves looked as if he had no hands. It at once 
occurred to me ^t he had somehow managed to change his convia 
clothes for some confederate’s clothes which did not fit him. Second, 
there was a pretty stiff wind against which he was ru nnin g; so that I 
must have seen the streaky look of blowing hair, if the hair had not been 
very short. Then I remembered that beyond these ploughed fields he 
was crossing lay Pilgrim’s Pond, for which (you remember) ^thc 
convirt was keeping his bullet; and I sent my walking-stick flying.” 

“A briUiant piece of rapid deduction,” said Father Brown; “but had 

he got a gun?” , 

As Usher stopped abrupdy in his walk the priest added apologetically; 

“Ive been told a bullet is not half so useful without it.” 

“He had no gun,” said the other gravely; “but that was doubdess due 
to some very natural mischance or cha n ge of plans. Probably the sa^ 
policy that made him change the clothes made hirn drop Ac gm^ m 
began to repent Ae coat he had left behind him in Ae blood of Ins 


victim. 

“Well, that is possible enough,” answered the priest. 

“And it’s hardly worth speculating on,” said Usher, turning to some 

other papers, “for we know it’s the man by this time. j tt i. 

His clmcal friend asked faintly: “But how? And Greywood Usto 
threw down the newspapers and took up the two press^ttii^ agam. 

“Well, since vou are so obstinate,” he said, “let s begin at the 
nine You will notice that these two cuttings have only one thmg m 
coiSmon, which is the mention of Pilgrim’s Pond, the esme, as 
know of the miUionaire Ireton Todd. You also know that he 
remarkable chararter; one of those that rose on stepping-stones— 
“Of our dead selves to higher ^gs,” assented his compamon. X&i 

I know that. Petroleum, I think.” __ j«Hn 

“Anyhow,” said Usher, “Last-Trick Todd counts for a great deal m 

* himself once more before the fire and continued 

in his expansive, radiantly explanatory style. 

•To bJgin «. a.e of U. f 
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to PUgrim’s Pond. Our people aren’t Uke the English, who ^viU forgive 
a man for being rich if he throws away money on hospitals or horses. 
Last-Trick Todd has made himself big by his own considerable abihties; 
and there’s no doubt that many of those on whom he has shown his 
abilities would like to show theirs on him with a shot-gun. Todd might 
easily get dropped by some man he’d never even heard of; some labourer 
he’d locked out, or some clerk in a business he’d busted. Last-Trick is a 
man of mental endowments and a high pubhc character; but in this 
country the relations of employers and employed are considerably 
strained. 


“That’s how the whole thing looks supposing this Rian made for 
Pilgrim’s Pond to kill Todd. So it looked to me, till another Uttle discover)^ 
woke up what I have of the detective in me. When I had my prisoner 
safe, I picked up my cane again and strolled down the tw'O or tlirec turns 
of country road that brought me to one of the side entrances of Todd’s 
grounds, the one nearest to the pool or lake after which the place is 
named. It was some two hours ago, about seven by this rime; the moon- 
hght was more luminous, and I could see the long white streaks of it 
lying on the mysterious mere with its grey, greasy, half-liquid shores 
in which thev sav our fathers used to make witches walk until thev sank. 


rd forgotten the exact tale; but you know the place I mean; it hes north 
of Todd’s house towards the wilderness, and has two queer wrinkled 
trees, so dismal that they look more like huge fungoids than decent 
foliage. As I stood peering at this misty pool, I fancied I saw the faint 
figure of a man moving from the house towards it, but it was all too dim 
and distant for one to be certain of the faa, and still less of the details. 


Besides, my attention was very sharply arrested by something much 
closer. I crouched behind the fence which ran not more than tw^o 


hundred yards from one wing of the great mansion, and which was 
fortunately split in places, as if specially for the appheation of a cautious 
eye. A door had opened in the dark bulk of the left wing, and a figure 
appeared black against the illuminated interior—a muffled figure bend¬ 
ing forward, evidendy peering out into the night. It closed the door 
behind it, and I saw it was carrying a lantern, which threw a patch of 
imperfea light on the dress and figure of the wearer. It seemed to be the 
figxire of a woman, wrapped up in a ragged cloak and evidendy dis¬ 
guised to avoid notice; fflere was somethhig very strange both about 
the ra^ and the furtiveness in a person coming out of those rooms 
lined with gold. She took cautiously the curved garden path which brought 
her writhin half a himdred yards of me; then she stood up for an instant 
on the terrace of turf that looks towards the slimy lake, and holding 
her flaming lantern above her head she deliberately swung it three rimes 
to fro as for a signal As she swung it the second rime a flicker of 
its light fell for a momait on her own face, a face that I knew. She 
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was unnaturally pale, and her head was bundled in her borrowed 
plebeian shawl; but I am certain it was Etta Todd, the millionaire’s 

daughter. 

“She retraced her steps in equal secrecy and the door closed behind 
her again. I was about to chmb the fence and follow, when I realised 
that the detective fever that had lured me into the adventure was rather 
undignified; and that in a more authoritative capacity I already held all 
the cards in my hand. I was just turning away when a new noise broke 
on the night. A window was thrown up in one of the upper floors, 
but just round the comer of the house so that I could not see it; and a 
voice of terrible distinctness was heard shouting across the dark garden 
to know where Lord Falconroy was, for he was missing from every 
room in the house. There was no mistaking that voice. I have heard it 
on many a pohtical platform or meeting of directors; it was Iretou 
Todd himself. Some of the others seemed to have gone to the lower 
w-indows or on to the steps, and were calling up to him that Falconroy 
had gone for a stroll down to the Pilgrim’s Pond an hour before, and 
could not be traced since. Then Todd cried ‘Mighty Murder!’ and shut 
down the window violently; and‘I could hear him plunging down the 
stairs inside. Repossessing myself of my former and wiser purpose, I 
whipped out of the way of the general search that must follow; and 
returned here not later than eight o’clock. 

“I now ask you to recall that litde Society paragraph which seemed 
to you so painfully lacking in interest. If the convia was not keeping 
the shot for Todd, as he evidently wasn’t, it is most likely that he was 
keeping it for Lord Falconroy; and it looks as if he had dehvered the 
goods. No more handy place to shoot a man than in the curious geological 
surroundings of that pool, where a body thrown dovra would sink 
through thick shme to a depth practically unknown. Let us suppose, 
then, that our fnend with the cropped hair came to kill Falconroy and 
not Todd. But, as I have pointed out, there are many reasons why people 
in America might want to kill Todd. There is no reason why any¬ 
body in America should want to kill an English lord newly landed, 
except for the one reason mentioned in the pink paper—that the lord 
is paying his attentions to the millionaire’s daughter. Our crop-haired 
friend, ^pite his ill-fitting clothes, must be an aspiring lover, ^ 

“I know the notion will seem to you jarring and even comic; but that s 
because you arc EngUsh. It sounds to you like saying the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s daughter will be married in St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
to a crossing-sweeper on ticket-of-leave. You don’t do justice to the 
climbing and aspiring power of our more remarkable citizens. Yon 
see a good-looking grey-haired man in evening-dress with a sort of 
authority about him, you know he is a pillar of the State, and you fancy 
he had a father. You arc in error. You do not realize that a compara- 
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tively few years ago he may have been in a tenement or (quite Hkely) 
in a jail. You don’t allow for our national buoyancy and uplift. Many 
of our most influential citizens have not only risen recently, but risen 
comparatively late in life. Todd’s daughter was fully eighteen when her 
father first made his pile; so there isn’t really anything impossible in her 
having a hanger-on in low hfe; or even in her hanging on to him, as I 
think she must be doing, to judge by the lantern business. If so, the 
hand that held the lantern may not be unconnected with the hand that 
held the gun. This case, sir, will make a noise.” 

“Well,” said the priest patiendy, “and what did you do next?” 

“I reckon you’ll be shocked,” replied Greywood Usher, “as I know 
you don’t cotton to the march of science in these matters. I am given a 
good deal of discretion here, and perhaps take a litde more than Vm given; 
and I thought it was an excellent opportunity to test that Psychometric 
Machine I told you about. Now, in my opinion, that machine can’t 
lie.” 

“No machine can lie,” said Father Brown; “nor can it tell the truth.” 

“It did in this case, as I’ll show you,” went on Usher positively. “I 
sat the man in the ill-fitting clothes in a comfortable chair, and simply 
wrote words on a blackboard; and the machine simply recorded the 
variations of his pulse; and I simply observed his manner. The trick is 
to introduce some word connected with the supposed crime in a hst of 
words connected with something quite different, yet a list in which it 
occurs quite naturally. Thus I wrote ‘heron’ and ‘eagle’ and ‘owl’, 
and when I wrote ‘falcon’ he was tremendously agitated; and when I 
began to make an r at the end of the word, that machine just bounded. 
W^o else in this republic has any reason to jump at the name of a newly- 
arrived Englishman like Falconroy except the man who’s shot him? 
Isn t that better evidence than a lot of gabble from witnesses—the evi¬ 
dence of a reliable machine?” 

You always forget,” observed his companion, “that the rehable 
machine always has to be worked by an unreliable machine.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” asked the detective. 

I m^n Man, said Father Brown, the most unreliable machine I 
know of. I don’t w^t to be rude; and I don’t think you will consider 
Man to be an offensive or inaccurate description of yourself You say 
you obse^ed his manner; but how do you know you observed it right? 
You say tne words have to come in a natural way; but how do you know 
^t you did it naturally? How do you know, if you come to that, that 
he did not observe your manner? Who is to prove that you were not 

Stated? There was no machine tied on to your 

I tell you, OTed the American in the utmost excitement, “I was as 
cool as a cucumber. 
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“Criminals also can be as cool as cucumbers,” said Brown widi asnuk. 
“And almost as cool as you.” 

“Wdl, this one wasn’t,” said Usher, throwing the papers about. 
“Oh, you make me tired!” 

“I’m sorry” said the other. “I only point out what seems a reasonaUe 
possibdity. If you could tell by his manner when the word that mig^t 
hang him had come, why shouldn’t he tell from your manner that the 
words that might hang him was coming? I should ask for more than 
words myself before I hanged anybody.” 

Usher smote the table and rose in a sort of angry triumpL 

“And that,” he cried, “is just what I’m going to give you. I tried 
the machine first just in order to test the thing in other ways afterwards 
and the machine, sir, is right.” 

He paused a moment and resumed with less excitement. “I rather 
want to insist, if it comes to that, that so far I had very little to go on 
except the scientific experiment. There was really nothing against die 
man at all. His clothes were ill-fitting, as I’ve said, but they were rather 
better, if anything, than those of the submerged class to which he evi- 
dendy belonged. Moreover, under aU the stains of his plunging through 
ploughed fidds or bursting through dusty hedges, the man was com^ 
parativcly dean. This might mean, of course, that he had only jnst 
broken prison; but it reminded me more of the desperate decency of 
the comparatively respectable poor. His demeanour was, I am bound 
to confess, quite in accordance with theirs. He was silent and di gnifi edas 
they are; he seemed to have a big, but buried, grievance, as they det 
He professed total ignorance of the crime and the whole question; and. 
showed nothing but a sullen impatience for something sensible that mi^ 
come to take him out of his meaningless scrape. He asked me more 
rhan once if he could telephone for a la^vyer who had helped him a long 
time ago in a trade dispute, and in every sense acted as you would 
an innocoit man to act. There was nothing against him in the wmM 
except that litde finger on the dial that point^ to the change of nk ^ 

By the t^e I came with him out of the private room into the 
where all sorts of other people were awaiting examination, I 
had already more or less made up his mind to clear thii^ up by somet^ 
like a confession. He turned to me and began to say in a low 
‘Oh, 1 can’t stick diis any more. If you must know all 


pulse. 






r\n 


trial: and the machine 


m< 


same instant one of the poor women sitting on Ae iong b^ 
screaming aloud and pointing at hiin with finger- » 
ny life heard anything more demoniacally <lisrinct. Her IW 
med to rick him out as if it were a pea-shooter. Thougp W® 
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word was a mere howl, every syllable was as clear as a separate stroke on 

the clock.. . , 

“ ‘Drugger Davis!’ she shouted. ‘They ve got Druggcr Davis! 

“^jnong die wretched women, mosdy thieves and street-walkers, 
twenty faces were turned, gaping with glee and hate. If I had never he^d 
the words, I should have kiown by the very shock upon his features that 
the so-called Oscar Rian had heard his real name. But I’m not quite so 
ignorant, you may be surprised to hear. Drugger Davis was one of the 
most terrible and depraved criminals that ever baffled our police. It is 
certain he had done murder more than once long before his last exploit 
with the warder. But he was never entirely fixed for it, curiously enough 
because he did it in the same manner as those milder—or meaner—crimes 
for which he was fixed pretty often. He was a handsome, well-bred- 
looking brute, as he still is, to some extent; and he used mostly to go 
about with barmaids or shop-girk and do them out of their money. 
Very often, though, he went a good deal farther; and they were found 
drugged with cigarettes or chocolates and their whole property missing. 
Then came one case where the girl was found dead; but deliberation 
could not quite be proved, and, what was more practical still, the criminal 
could not be found. I heard a rumour of his having reappeared some¬ 
where in the opposite character this time, lending money instead of 
borrowing it; but still to such poor widows as he might personally fas¬ 
cinate, and still 'with the same bad result for them. WeU, there is your 
innocent man, and there is his innocent record. Even, since then, four 
criminak and three warders have identified him and confirmed the 
story. Now what have you got to say to my poor little machine after 
that? Hasn’t the machine done for him? Or do you prefer to say that 
the woman and I have done for him?” 

“As to what you’ve done for him,” replied Father Bro'wn, rising and 
shaking himself in a floppy way, “you’ve saved him from the electrical 
chair. I don’t think they can kill Drugger Davis on that old vague story 
of the poison; and as for the convict who killed the warder, I suppose 
it’s obvious that you haven’t got him. Mr. Davis is innocent of that 
crime, at any rate.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded the other, “Why should he be 
innocent of that crime?” 

“Why, bless us all!” cried the small man in one of his rare moments 
of animation, “why, because he’s guilty of the other crimes! I don’t 
know what you people are made of. You seem to think that all sins arc 
kept together in a bag. You talk as if a miser on Monday were always 
a spendthrift on Tuesday. You tell me this man you have here spent 
weeks and months wheedling needy women out of small sums of 
money; that he used a drug at the best, and a poison at the worst; that he 
turned up afterwards as ic lowest kind of moneylender, and clieated 
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most poor people in the same patient and pacific style. Let it be granted 
—^let us admit, for the sake of argument, that he did all this. If that is so, 
I will tell you w^hat he didn’t do. He didn’t storm a spiked wall against 
a man wth a loaded gun. He didn’t write on the wall with his own han^ 
to say he had done it. He didn’t stop to state that his justification was 
self-defence. He didn’t explain that he had no quarrel with the poor 
w^arder. He didn’t name the house of the rich man to which he was 
going with the gun. He didn’t write his own initials in a man’s blood. 
Saints ahve! Can’t you see the whole character is different, in good and 
evil? Why, you don’t seem to be like 1 am a bit. One would think you’d 
never had any vices of your own.” 

The amazed American had already parted his lips in protest when the 
door of his private and official room was hammered and ratded in an 
unceremonious way to which he was totally unaccustomed. 

The door flew open. The moment before Greywood Usher had beei 
coming to the conclusion that Father Brown might possible be mad. 
The moment after he began to think he was mad himself. There burst 
and fell into his private room a man in the filthiest rags, with a greasy 
squash hat still askew on his head, and a shabby green shade shoved up 
from one of his eyes, both of which were glaring like a tiger’s. The 
rest of his face was almost undiscoverablc, being masked with a matted 
beard and whiskers through whicb the nose could barely thrust itself 
and further buried in a squalid red scarf or handkerchief Mr. Usher 
prided himself on having seen most of the roughest specimens in die 
Sute, but he thought he had never seen such a baboon dressed as a scare¬ 
crow as this. But, above all, he had never in all his placid scientific 

existence heard a man like that speak to him first. 

“See here, old man Usher,” shouted the being in the red handker¬ 
chief, ‘T’m getting tired. Don’t you try any of your hide-and-seek 
on me; I don’t get fooled any. Leave go of my guests, and 111 let up on 
the fancy clockwork. Keep him here for a split imtant and you 11 fed 
pretty mean. I reckon I’m not a man with no pulL 

The eminent Usher was regarding the beUowing monster 
amazement which had dried up all other sentiments. The mere shoa 
to his eyes had rendered his ears almost useless. At last he rang a 1^ 
with a hand of violence. While the bell was still strong and pealing, die 

voice of Father Brown fell soft but distinct. 

“I have a suggestion to make,” he said, “but it seems a litde con¬ 
fusing. I don’t know this gendeman—^but—but I think I know Mm. 
Now. you know him—you know him quite well—but you don t know 

him —naturally. Sounds paradoxical, I know. 

“I reckon the Cosmos is cracked,” said Usher, and fell asprawJ m his 

round office chair. i_ u l,«t 

“Now, see here,” vociferated the stranger, striking the table, oui 




> 
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speaking in a voice that was all the more mysterious because it was com¬ 
paratively mild and rational though still resounding. “I won’t let you 

f T ^ 

m. I want- , . 

‘‘who in hell are you?” yelled Usher, suddenly sitting up straight. 

“I think the gentleman’s name is Todd,” said the priest. 

Then he picked up the pink slip of newspaper. 

“I fear you don’t read the Society papers properly,” he sdd, and 
began to read out in a monotonous voice, “ ‘Or locked in the jewelled 
bosoms of our city’s gayest leaders; but there is talk of a pretty parody 
of the manners and customs of the other end of Society’s scale.’ There s 
been a big Slum Dinner up at Pilgrim’s Pond to-night; and a man, one 
of the guests, disappeared. Mr. Ireton Todd is a good host, and has 
tracked him here, without even waiting to take off his fancy-dress.” 

“What man do you mean?” 

“I mean the man with the comically ill-fitting clothes you saw run¬ 
ning across the ploughed filed. Hadn’t you better go and investigate 
him? He will be rather impatient to get back to his champagne, from 
which he ran away in such a hurry, when the convict with the gun hove 
in sight.” 

“Do you seriously mean-” began the official. 

“Why, look here, Mr. Usher,” said Father Brown quietly, ”y^u said 
the machine couldn’t make a mistake; and in one sense it didn’t. But 
the other machine did; the machine that worked it. You assumed that 
the man in rags jumped at the name of Lord Falconroy, because he was 
Lord Falconroy’s murderer. He jumped at the name of Lord Falconroy 
because he is Lord Falconroy.” 

“Then why the blazes didn’t he say so?” demanded the staring Usher. 

“He felt ms plight and recent panic were hardly patrician,” replied 
the priest, “so he tried to keep the name back at first. But he was just 
going to tell it you, when”—and Father Brown looked down at his 
boots—“when a woman found another name for him.” 


“But you can’t be so mad as to say,” said Greywood Usher, very 
white, “that Lord Falconroy was Drugger Davis.” 

The priest looked at him very earnestly, but with a baffling and 
undecipherable face. 

“I am not saying anything about it,” he said. “I leave all the rest to 
you. Your pink paper says that the title was recently revived for him; 
but those papers are very unreliable. It says he was in the States in youth; 
but the whole story seems very strange. Davis and Falconroy are both 
pretty considerable cowards, but so are lots of other men. I would not 
hang a dog on my own opinion about this. But I think,” he went on 
softly and reflectively. “I think you Americans are too modest. I think 
you idealize the English aristocracy—even in assuming it to be so aris¬ 
tocratic. You see a good-looking Englishman in evening-dress; you 
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know he’s in the House of Lords; and you fancy he has a father. You 
don’t allow for our national buoyancy and uplift. Many of our most 

influential noblemen have not only risen recently, but-” 

“Oh, stop it!” cried Greywood Usher, wTinging one lean hand in 
impatience against a shade of irony in the other’s face. 

"Don’t stay talking to this lunatic!” cried Todd brutally. “Take me 

to my iriend.” 

Next morning Father Brotsm appeared with the same demure ex¬ 
pression, carr\ ing yet another piece of pink newspa^r. 

“I’m afraid you neglect the fashionable press rather,” he said, “butthb 

cutting may interest you.” 

Usher read the headlines, “Last-Trick’s Strayed Revellers: Mirthfol 
Incident near Pilgrim’s Pond.” The paragraph went on: “A laughable 
occurrence took place outside Wilkinson’s Motor Garage last night. 

policeman on dun* had his attention drawm by larrikins to a man in 
prison dress who was stepping with considerable coolness into the 
steering-seat of a prett\- high-toned Panhard; he was accompanied by a 
girl wrapped in a ragged shawl. On the police interfering, the young 
woman tliiew back shawl, and all recognized Millionaire Todd’s 
daushter, who had just come from the Slum Freak Dinner at the Pond, 
whe^re all the choicest guests were in a similar deshabille. She and the 
gentleman who had donned prison uniform were going for the cus- 

comar}^ jov-ride.” i i i 

Under the pink slip Mr. Usher found a strip of a later paper, headed, 

“Astounding Escape of MiUionaire’s Daughter with Convict. She had 

Arranged Freak Dinner. Now Safe in- 

Mr, Greenwood Usher Ufted his eyes, but Father Brown was gone. 


VI 


THE HEAD OF CAESAR 

There is somewhere in Brompton or Kensington m interminable 
avenue ot tall houses, rich but largely empty, that looks like a terrace o 
tombs. The ver)- steps up to the dark front doors seem as ^ 

<ide of pyramids; one would hesitate to knock at the door, lest it shod 
be opened bv a mummy. But a yet more depressing feature m the ^ 

wllkine dosv-n it begins to think he will never come to a 
comer;" but there is one exception—a very smaU one, but - 

pO^nm almost ssath a shout. There is a sort of mews between two ot 
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of the tall mansions, a mere slit like the crack of a door by cornparison 
with the street, but just large enough to permit a pigmy ale-house or 
eating-house, still allowed by the rich to their stable-servants, to stand 
in the angle/ There is something cheery in its very dinginess, and some¬ 
thing free and elfin in its very insignificance. At the feet of those grey 
stone giants it looks like a lighted house of dwarfs. 

Anyone passing the place during a certain autumn evening, itself 
almost fair)^like, might have seen a hand pull aside the red half-bUnd 
which (along with some large white lettering) half hid the interior from 
the street, and a face peer out not unlike a rather innocent goblin’s. 
It w^as, in fact, the face of one wath the harmless human name of Brown, 
formerly priest of Cobhole in Essex, and now w^orking in London. His 
friend, Flambeau, a semi-official investigator, was sitting opposite him, 
making his last notes of a case he had cleared up in the neighbourhood. 
They w'ere sitting at a small table, close up to the window, when the 
priest pulled the curtain back and looked out. He waited till a stranger 
in the street had passed the window, to let the curtain fall into its place 
again. Then his round eyes rolled to the large white lettering on the 
window above his head, and then strayed to the next table, at which 
sat only a navvy with beer and cheese, and a young girl with red hair 
and a glass of milk. Then (seeing his friend put away the pocket-book), 
he said softly; 

“If you’ve got ten minutes, I wish you’d follow that man with the 
false nose.” 

Flambeau looked up in surprise; but the girl with the red hair also 
looked up, and with something that was stronger than astonishment. 
She was simply and even loosely dressed in light brown sacking stuff; 
but she was a lady, and even, on a second glance, a rather needlessly 
haughty one: “The man with the fabe nose!” repeated Flambeau. 
“Who’she?” 

“I haven’t a notion,” answered Father Brown. “I want you to find 
out; I ask it as a favour. He went down there”—^and he jerked his thumb 
over his shoulder in one of his undistinguished gestures—“and can’t 
have passed three lamp-posts yet, I only want to Imow the direction.” 

Flambeau gazed at his fiiend for some time, with an expression be¬ 
tween perplexity and amusement; and then, rising from the uble; 

squeezed his huge form out of the little door of the dwarf tavern, and 
melted into the twihght. 

Father Brown took a small book out of his pocket and began to read 
steadily; he betrayed no consciousness of the faa that the red-haired 
lady had left her own tabic and sat down opposite him. At last she 
leaned over and said in a low, strong voice: “Why do you say that? 
How' do you know it’s false?” 

He lifted his rather heavy eyelids, which fluttered in considerable 
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embarrassment. Then his dubious eye roamed again to the kttow 
ing on the glass front of the public-house. The young woman’s eye 
followed his, and rested diere also, but in pure puzzl^om. 

“No,” said Father Brown, answering her thoughts. “It docsn*t say 
‘Sela’, like the thing in the Psalms; I read it hkc that mysdf wl^n I was 
wool-gathering just now; it says ‘Ales.’ ” 

“Well?” inquired the staring young lady. “What does it matter 
It says? 

His ruminating eye rov^ed to the girl’s Hght canvas sleeve, rou Endtk 
wrist of which ran a very slight thread of artistic pattern, just enough to 
distinguish it from a working-dress of a common woman and j 
more like the working-dress of a lady art-student. He seemed to find 
much food for thought in this; but his reply was very slow and hesi¬ 
tant. “You see, madam,” he said, “from outside the place looks—wdl, 
it is a perfeedy decent place—but ladies like you don’t—don’t generally 
think so. They never go into such places from choice, except—** 

“Well?” she repeated. 

“Except an unfortunate few who don’t go in to drink milk.** 

“You are a most s ingular person,” said the young lady. “Wha^is 
your object in all this?” 

“Not to trouble you about it,” he replied, very gendy. “Only to atm 
myself with knowdedge enough to help you, if ever you fredy ask my 
help.” 

“But why should I need help?” 

He continued his dreamy monologue. **You couldn’t have come 
in to see protigies^ humble fcends, that sort of thing, or you’d have gone 
through into the parlour . . . and you couldn’t have come in because 
you were ill, or you’d have spoken to the woman of the place, who’s 
obviously respectable . . . besides, you don’t look ill in that Mray, but 
only unhappy. , . . This street is the only original long lane that has no 
turning; and the houses on both sides are shut up.... I could only si^ 
pose rhar you’d seen somebody co ming whom you didn’t want to meet; 
and found the pubUc-house was the only shelter in this wilderness rf 

stone.... I don’t think I went beyond the hcence of a stranger in glanang 

at the only man who passed immediately after. .. . And as I thougjit he 
looked like the wrong sort. . , and you looked like die right sort - • • ® 
held myself ready to help if he annoyed you; that is all. As for my firioid, 
he’ll be back soon; and he certainly can’t find out anything by stumpii® 
down a road like this . ... I didn’t t hink he could- 

“Then why did you send him out?” she cried, le anin g forward 
yet warmer curiosity. She had the proud, im^tuous free that goes 
reddish colouring, and a Roman nose, as it did in Mane Antoinett e. ^ 

He looked at her steadily for the first time, and said: “Because I hoped 
you would speak to me.” 
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she looked back at him for some time with a heated fac^, in which 
there hung a red shadow of anger; then, despite her anxieties, humour 
broke out of her eyes and the comers of her mouth, and she answered 
almost grimly: ‘Well, if you’re so keen on my conversation, ^rhaps 
you’ll answer my question.” After a pause she added: “I had the Honour 
to ask you why you thought the man’s nose was false. 

“The wax always spots like that just a httle in this weather,” answered 

Father Brown with entire simphcity. 

“But it’s such a crooked nose,” remonstrated the red-haired girl. 

The priest smiled in his turn. “I don’t say it’s the sort of nose one 
would wear out of mere foppery,” he admitted. “This man, I t hink , 
wears it because his real nose is so much nicer.” 

“But why?” she insisted. 

“What is the nursery-rhyme?” observed Brown absent-mindedly. 
“There was a crooked man and he went a crooked mile. . , . That m a n , 
I fancy, has gone a very crooked road—by following his nose. 

“Why, what’s he done?” she demanded, rather shakily. 

“I don’t want to force your confidence by a hair,” said Father Brown, 
very quietly. “But I think you could tell me more about that than I can 
tell you.” 

The girl sprang to her feet and stood quite quietly, but with clenched 
hands, like one about to stride away; then her hands loosened slowly, 
and she sat down again. “You are more of a mystery than all the others ” 
she said desperately; “but I feel there might be a heart in your mystery.” 

“What we all dread most,” said the priest in a low voice, “is a maze 
with no centre. That is why atheism is only a nightmare.” 

“I will tell you everything,” said the red-lmred girl doggedly, “except 
why I am telling you; and that I don’t know.” 

She picked at the darned table-cloth and went on: “You look as if 
you knew what isn’t snobbery as well as what is; and when I say that ours 
is a good old family, you’ll understand it is a necessary part of the story 
indeed, my chief danger is in my brother’s high-and-dry notions, 
noblesse oblige and all that. Well, my name is Christabel Carstairs; and 
my father was that Colonel Carstairs you’ve probably heard of, who 
made the famous Carstairs Collection of Roman coins. I could never 
describe my father to you; the nearest I can say is that he was very like a 
Roman coin himself. He was as handsome and as genuine and as valuable 
and as metallic and as out-of-date. He was prouder of his Collection 
than of his coat-of-arms—^nobody could say more than that. His extra¬ 
ordinary character came out most in his will. He had two sons and one 
daughter. He quarrelled with one son, my brother Giles and sent him 
to Austraha on a small allowance. He then made a will leaving the 
Carstairs Collection, actually with a yet smaller allowance, to my brother 
Arthur. He meant it as a reward, as the highest honour he could offer. 
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in acknowledgment of Arthur’s loyalty and rectitude and the disdncdoiis 
he had already gained in mathematics and economics at Cambridge. 
He left me practically all his pretty large fortune; and I am sure he meant 
it in contempt. 

“Arthur, you may say, might well complain of this; but Arthur is 
my father over again. Though he had some differences with my fttber 
in early youth, no sooner had he taken over the Collection than he 
became like a pagan priest dedicated to a temple. He mixed up these 
Roman halfpence wA the honour of the Carstairs family in the same 
stiff, idolatrous way as his father before him. He acted as if Roman 
money must be guarded by all the Roman virtues. He took no pleasures; 
he spent nothing on himself; he lived for the Collection. Often he would 
not trouble to dress for his simple meals; but pottered about among 
the corded brown-paper parcels (which no one else was allowed to 
touch) in an old browm dressing-gown. With its rope and tassel and his 
pale, thin, refined face, it made him look like an old ascetic mont 
Every now and then, though, he would appear dressed like a decidedly 
fashionable gentleman; but that was only when he w^t up to die 
London sales or shops to make an addition to the Carstairs Collection. 

“Now, if you’ve knowm any young people, you won’t be shocked if 
I say that I got into rather a low frame of min d with all this; the ftame of 
mind in which one begins to say that the Ancient Romans were all very 
svcll in their way. I’m not like my brother Arthur; I can’t help mjoy- 
ing eiyovment. I got a lot of romance and rubbish where I got my rw 
hair, from the other side of the family. Poor Giles was the same; and 
I think the atmosphere of coins might count in excuse for him; though 
he really did wrong and nearly went to prison. But he didn’t behave 

any worse than I did; as you shall hear. 

“I come now to the silly part of the story. I think a man as devff as 
you can guess the sort of thing that would begin to relieve the monotony 
for an unruly girl of seventeen placed in such a position. But 1 
rattled with more dreadful things that I can hardly read my own mding* 
and don’t know whether I despise it now as a flirtation or be^ it as a 
broken heart. We Uved then at a Uttlc seaside watering-place in'South 
Wales, and a retired sea-captain hving a few doors off had a 
five years older than myself, who had been a friend of Giles befort 
went to the Colonies. His name docs not affca my tale; but I tell wn# 
was Phihp Hawker, because I am telling you everything. We used 
go shrimping together, and said and thought we were m love ^ 
^ch other; at least he certainly said be was, and I t^rtaidy ihoi^ t 
was If I tell you he had bronzed curly hair and a falconish ^rt ot ta^ 
bronzed by the sea ako. it’s not for his sake, I assure you, but tor OK 

story; for it was the cause of a very curious coincidence, ^ ^ 

“One summer ^femoon. when 1 had promised to go shnmpn^ awog 


s »)II 
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the sands with Philip, I was waiting rather impatiently m the front 
drawine-room, watching Arthur handle some packets of corns he had 
just purchased and slowly shunt them, one or wo at a toe, mto his osvn 
dark study and museum which was at the back of the home. As soon as 
T 1 _j rinnr rloce on him finally. I made a bolt for my shnmp 
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% 

him 
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lone bench by the window. It was a bronze com, and the colour, com- 
bi^d with the exact curve of the Roman nose and something m the 
very lift of the long, ^hry neck, made the head of C^sar on it the almost 
pre^e portrait of Philip Hawker. Then I suddenly remembered Giles 
telling Philip of a coin that was like him, and Phihp wishing he had it. 
Perhaps you can fancy the wild, foolish thoughts with which my head 
went round; I felt as i(l had had a gift from the fairies. It seemed to me 
that if I could only run away with this, and give it to Phihp like a wild 
sort of wedding-ring, it would be a bond between us for ever; I felt a 
thousand such things at once. Then there yawned under me, like the 
pit, the enormous, awful notion of what I was doing; above all, the un¬ 
bearable thought, which was like touching hot iron, of what Arthur 
would think of it. A Carstairs a thief; and a thief of the Carstairs treasure! 
I beheve my brother could see me burned like a witch for such a thing. 
But then, the very thought of such fanatical cruelty heightened my old 
hatred of his dingy old antiquarian fussiness and my longing for the 
youth and liberty ftiat called to me from the sea. Outside was strong 
sunlight with a wind; and a yellow head of some broom or gorse in the 
garden rapped against the glass of the window. I thought of that hving 
and growing gold calling to me from all the heaths of the world—and 
then of that dead, dull gold and bronze and brass of my brother’s growing 
dustier and dustier as life w^ent by. Nature and the Carstairs Collection 
had come to grips at last. 

“Nature is older th an the Carstairs Collection. As I ran down the 
streets to the sea, the coin clenched tight in my fist, I felt all the Roman 
Empire on my back as well as the Carstairs pedigree. It was not only 
the old hon argent that was roaring in my car, but all the eagles of the 
Caesars seemed flapping and screaming in pursuit of me. And yet my 
heart rose higher and higher like a child’s kite, until I came over the 
loose, dry sand-hills and to the flat, wxt sands, w'here Philip stood already 
up to his ankles in the shallow shining water, some hundred yards out to 
sea. There was a great red sunset; and the long stretch of low water, 
hardly rising over the ankle for half a mile, was like a lake of ruby 
flame. It was not till I had tom off my shoes and stockings and waded 
to where he stood, which was well away firom the dry land, that 1 
turned and looked round. We were quite alone in a circle of sea-water 
and wet sand: and I save him the head of Caesar. 
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“At the very instant I had a shock of fancy; that a man far away on die 
sand-hills was looking at me intendy. I must have felt immediately 
after fhaf it was a mere leap of unreasonable nerves; for the man was 
only a dark dot in the distance, and I could only just see that he was 
standing quite still and gazing, with his head a htde on one side. There 
was no earthly logical evidence that he was looking at me; he might 
have been looking at a ship, or the sunset, or the sea-gulls, or at any of 
the people who still strayed here and there on the shore between us. 
Nevertheless, whatever my start sprang ftom was prophetic; for, as I 
gazed, he started walking briskly in a bee-line towards us across the wide 
wet sands. As he drew nearer and nearer I saw that he was dark and 
bearded, and that his eyes were marked with dark spectacles. He was 
dressed poorly but respectably in black, from the old black top hat on 
his head to the soHd black boots on his feet. In spite of these he walked 
straight into the sea without a flash of hesitation, and came on at me with 

the steadiness of a travelling bullet. 

“I can’t tell you the sense of monstrosity and miracle I had when he 

thus silendy burst the barrier between land and water. It was as if he had 
walked straight off a cUff and still marched steadily in ^d-air. & jas as 
if a house had flown up into the sky or a man s head had Men on. He 
was only wetting his boots; but he seemed to be a demon disregarding 
a law of Nature. If he had hesitated an instant at the water s edge it 
would have been nothing. As it was, he seemed to look so much ^ ^ 
alone as not to notice the ocean. Philip was some yards away with his 
back to me, bending over his net. The stranger came on till he s^ 
within two yards of me, the water washing half-way up to his ki^ 
Then he said, with a clearly modulated and rather mmcmg aroculauon: 
‘Would it discommode you to contribute elsewhere a com with a some¬ 
what different superscription?’ , , , 1 1 . . 

“With one exception there was nothing definably abnor^ about 

him. His tinted glasses were not really opaque, but of a blue kmd ram- 
mon enough, nor were the eyes behind them shifty, but re^<kd ^ 
steadily. His dark beard was not really long or wild; but he look^ 
rather hairy, because the beard began very high up m his ^ 

but on the contrary rather clear and youM; yet g^^e ^ 

nightnJ it was to Le. As he stood there in the 

sea like blood. I don’t know why a touch on the nose should attect my 
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imagination, so much. I think it seemed as if he could move his nose like 

a finger. And as if he had just that moment moved it. 

“ ‘Any Htde assistance/ he continued with the same queer, priggish 
accent, ‘that may obviate the necessity of my communicating with the 

family/ 

“Then it rushed over me that I was being blackmailed for the theft 
of the bronze piece; and all my merely superstitious fears and doubts 
were swallowed up in one overpowering, practical question. How 
could he have foimd out? I had stolen the thing suddenly and on impulse; 
I was certainly alone; for I always made sure of being unobserved when 
I shpped out to see PhiHp in this way. I had not, to all appearance, been 
followed in the street; and if I had, they could not ‘X-ray the coin in 
my closed hand. The man standing on the sand-hills could no more have 
seen what I gave Phihp than shoot a fly in one eye, like the man in the 
fairy-tale. 

“ ‘Philip,’ I cried helplessly, ‘ask this man what he wants.’ 

“When Philip lifted his head at last from mending his net he looked 
rather red, as if sulky or ashamed; but it may have been only the exer¬ 
tion of stooping and the red evening fight; I may have only had an¬ 
other of the morbid fancies that seemed to be dancing about me. He 
merely said gruffly to the man: ‘You clear out of this.’ And, motioning 
me to follow, set off wading shoreward without paying further atten¬ 
tion to him. He stepped on to a stone breakwater that ran out from 
among the roots of the sand-hills, and so struck homeward, perhaps 
t hink i n g our incubus would find it less easy to walk on such rough stones, 
green and slippery with seaweed, than we, who were young and used 
to it. But my persecutor walked as daintily as he talked; and he still 
followed me, picking his way and picking his phrases. I heard his deli¬ 
cate, detestable voice appealing to me over my shoulder, until at last, 
when we had crested the sand-hills, Philip’s patience (which was by no 
means so conspicuous on most occasions) seemed to snap. He turned 
suddenly, sajdng, ‘Go back. I can’t talk to you now.’ And, as the man 
hovered and opened his mouth, Philip struck him a buffet on it that 
sent 1^ flying from the top of the tallest sand-hill to the bottom. 1 
saw him crawling out below, covered with sand. 

This stroke comforted me somehow, though it might well increase 
my peril; but Phihp showed none of his usual elation at his own prowess. 
Though as affectionate as ever, he sdll seemed cast down; and before 
I could ask him anythmg fully, he parted with me at his own gate, with 
two remarb that struck me as strange. He said that, all things considered. 
I ought to put the coin back in the Collection; but that he himself 
would keep it ‘for the present.’ And then he added, quite suddenly and 
irrelevantly: ‘You know Giles is back from Australia?’ ” 

The door of the tavern opened and the gigantic shadow of the investi- 
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gator Flambeau fell across the table. Father Brown presented him to 
the lady in his own slight, persuasive style of speech, mentioning his 
knowledge and sympathy in such cases; and almost without knowing, 
the girl w^as soon reiterating her story to two listeners. But Flambeau, 
as he bowed and sat down, handed the priest a small slip of paper. Brown 
accepted it with some surprise and read on it: “Cab to Wagga Wagga, 

379 , Mafeking Avenue, Putney.” The girl was going on with her 
storv. 

y 

I went up the steep street to my own house with my head in a whirl; 
it had not begun to clear when I came to the doorstep, on which I found 
a milk-can—and the man with the twisted nose. The milk-can told me 
the servants w’-ere aU out; for, of course, Arthur, browsing about in his 
brown dressing-gown in a brown study, would not hear or answer a 
bell. Thus there was no one to help me in the house, except my brother, 
whose help must be my ruin. In desperation I thrust two shillings into 
the horrid thing’s hand, and told him to call again in a few days, when 
I had thought it out. He went off sulking, but more sheepishly than I 
had expected—perhaps he had been shaken by his fall—and I watched 
the star of sand splashed on his back receding down the road with a 
horrid vindictive pleasure. He Uimed a comer some six houses down. 

“Then I let m)-self in, made myself some tea, and tried to think it out 
I sat at the drawing-room window looking on to the garden, which 
sdll glowed with the last full evening light. But I was too distracted and 
dreamy to look at the lawns and flower-pots and flower-beds with any 
concentration. So I took the shock the more sharply because I’d stea it 
so slowly. 

“The man or monster I’d sent away was standing quite still in the 
middle of the garden. Oh, we’ve all read a lot about pale-&ced phan¬ 
toms in the dark; but this w^as more dreadful than anything of that kind 
could ever be. Because, though he cast a long evening shadow, he still 
stood in warm s unli ght. And because his face was not pale, but had that 
waxen bloom still upon it that belongs to a barber’s dummy. He stood 
quite still, with his face tow^ards me; and I can’t tell you how horrid he 
looked among the tuhps and all those tall, gaudy, almost hothouse¬ 
looking flowers. It looked as if we’d stuck up a wax-work instead of a 
statue in the centre of our garden. 

“Yet almost the instant he saw me move in the window he turned and 
ran out of the garden by the back gate, which stood open and by whidb 
he had undoubtedly entered. This renewed timidity part was so 

different from the impudence with which he had walked into the sea, 
Aat I felt vaguely comforted. I fancied, perhaps, that he feared conr 
fronting Arthur more than I knew. Anyhow, I settled down at last, 
and had a quiet dinner alone (for it was against the rules to disturb 
Arthur when he was rearranging the museum), and, my thoughts, a 
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litde released, fled to Philip and lost themselves, I suppose. Anyhow, I 
was looking blankly, but rather pleasantly than otherwise, at another 
window, uncurtained, but by this time black as a slate with the final 
night-faU. It seemed to me that something hke a snail was on the outside 
of the window-pane. But when I stared harder, it was more Hke a man’s 
thumb pressed on the pane; it had that curled look that a thumb has. 
With my fear and courage re-awakened together, I rushed at the window 
and then recoiled with a strangled scream that any man but Arthur must 
have heard. 

“For it was not a thumb, any more than it was a snail. It was the tip 
of a crooked nose, crushed against the glass; it looked white with the 
pressure; and the staring face and eyes behind it were at first invisible 
and afterwards grey like a ghost. I slammed the shutters together some¬ 
how, rushed up to my room, and locked myself in. But, even as I passed, 
I could almost swear I saw a second black window with something on 
it that was like a snail. 

“It might be best to go to Arthur after all. If the thing was crawling 
close all around the house like a cat, it might have purposes worse even 
than blackmail. My brother might cast me out and curse me for ever, 
but he was a gentleman, and would defend me on the spot. After ten 
minutes’ curious thinking, I went down, knocked at the door and then 
went in: to see the last and worst sight. 

“My brother’s chair was empty; and he was obviously out. But the 
man with the crooked nose was sitting waiting for his return, with his 
hat still insolently on his head, and actually reading one of my brother’s 
books under my brother s lamp. His face was composed and occupied, 
but his nose-tip still had the air of being the most mobile part of his face, 
as if it had just turned from left to right like an elephant’s proboscis. I 
had thought him poisonous enough while he was pursuing and watch¬ 
ing me, but I think his unconsciousness of my presence was more fright¬ 
ful still. ® 


I think I screamed loud and long; but that doesn’t matter. What I 
^d next does matter; I gave him all the money I had, including a good 
deal m paper which, though it was mine, I dare say I had no right to 
touch. He went oflTat last, with hateful, tactful regrets all in long words; 
and I sat down, feeling ruined in every sense. And yet I was saved that 
vc^ mght by a pwe accident, Arthur had gone ofl^suddenly to London, 
as he so often did, for bargains; and returned, late but radiant, having 
nearly secured a treasure that was an added splendour even to the family 
Collectiom He was so resplendent that I was almost emboldened to 
confess the abstraction of the lesser gem; but he bore down all other 
topics with his over-powering projects. Because the bargain might stiU 
^ fire any ^ment, he ^ist^ on my packing at once and going up 
with him to lodgmgs he had already taken in Fulham, to be near tli 
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curio-shop in question. Thus in spite of myself, I fled from my foe 
almost in the dead ot night—but from Phihp ^o. . . . My brother was 
often at the South Kensington Museum, and, in order to some sort 
of secondax)^ life for m^'sdf, I paid for a few lessons at the Art Schook, 
I was coming back from them this evening, when I saw the abominadon 
of desolation walking alive down the long straight street and the rest 
is as this gentleman has said. 

“iVe got only one thing to say. I don t deserve to be helped; and I 
don’t question or complain of my punishment; it is just, it ought to have 
happened. But I still question, with bursting brains, how it can have 
happened. Am I punished by miracle? or how cm anyone but Philip 
and m^-self know I gave him a tiny coin in the middle of the s ea? ” 

“It is an estraordinar}" problem,” admitted Flambcau, 

“No so extraordinary^ as the answer,” remarked Father Brown, ratha 
gloomily. “Miss Carstairs will you be at home if we call at your Fulham 
place in an hour and a halt hence?” 

The girl looked at him, and then rose and put her gloves oel *‘Ycs,’ 
she said, “I’ll be there;” and almost instantly left the place. 

That night the detective and the priest were still talki^ of the matter 
as they drew near the Fulham house, a tenement strangely mean even 
for a temporary residence of the Carstairs family. 

“Of course the superficial, on reflection,” said Fambeau, “would 
think first of this Ausfralian brother who’s been in trouble before, who’s 
come back so suddenly and who’s just the man to have shabby caor- 
federates. But I can’t see how he can come into the thing by any pro¬ 
cess of thought, unless-” 

“Well?” asked his companion patiently. 

Flambeau lowered his voice. “Unless the girl’s lover comes in, too, 
and he would be the blacker villain. The Australian chap did know diat 
Hawker wanted the coiiL But I can’t see how on earth he could know 
that Hawker had got it, unless Hawker signalled to him or his r^ie- 
sentative across the shore.” 

“That is true,” assented the priest, with respect. 

“Have you noted another thing?” went on Flambeau eagerly; “this 
Hawker hears his love insulted, but doesn’t strike till he*s gat to the sefi 
sand-hilb, where he can be victor in a mere sham-fight. If he’d strodt 
amid rocks and sea, he might have hurt his ally.” 

“That is true again,” said Father Brown, nodding. 

“And now , take it from the start. It lies between few people, but at 
least three- You want one person for suicide; two people for murder 
but at least three people for blackmail.” 

“Why?” asked the priest softly. 

“Well, obviously,” cried his friend, **thcrc must be one to be expose^ 
one to threaten exposure; and one at least whom exposure would horrify. ‘ 
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After a long ruminant pause, the priest said: You nuss a logical 
step. Three persons are needed as ideas. Only two are needed as 
agents.” 

“What can you mean?” asked the other. 

“Why shouldn’t a blackmailer,” asked Brown, in a low voice, “threaten 
his victim with himself? Suppose a wife became a rigid teetotaller in 
order to frighten her husband into concealing his pub-frequenting, and 
then wrote him blackmailing letters in another hand, threatening to tell 
his wife! Why shouldn’t it work? Suppose a father forbade a son 
to gamble, and then, follov.nng him in a good disguise, threatened the 
boy with his own sham paternal strictness! Suppose—but here we are, 
my friend.” 

“My God!” cried Flambeau; “you don’t mean-” 

An active figure ran down the steps of the house and showed under 
the golden lamplight the unmistakable head that resembled the Roman 
coin. “Miss Carstairs,” said Hawker without ceremony, “wouldn’t go 
in till you came,” 

“Well,” observed Brown confidentially, “don’t you think it’s the best 
thing she can do to stop outside—with you to look after her? You see, I 
rather guess you have guessed it all yourself.” 

“Yes,” said the youi^ man, in an undertone, “I guessed on the sands 
and now I know; that was why I let him fall soft.” 

Taking a latchkey from the girl and the coin from Hawker, Flam¬ 
beau let himself and his friend into the empty house and passed into the 
outer parlour. It was empty of all occupants but one. The man whom 
Father Brown had seen pass the tavern was standing against the wall 
as if at bay; tmehanged, save that he had taken off his black coat and was 
wearing a brown dressing-gown. 

W^e have come, said Father Brown politely, **to give back this 
coin to its owner. And he handed it to the man with the nose. 
Flambeau’s eyes rolled. “Is this man a coin-collector?” he askei. 

This man is Mr. Arthur Carstairs,” said the priest positively, “and he 
is a coin-collector of a somewhat singular kind.” 

“^e man changed colour so horribly that the crooked nose stood out 

on his f^e like a separate and comic thing. He spoke, nevertheless, with 

a sort of despa^g dignity. “You shall see. then,” he said, “that 1 have 

not lost all the family quahties.” And he turned suddenly and strode into 
an inner room, s lamming the door. 

“Stop him!” shouted Father Brown, bounding and half faUing over a 

chair; and, after a wrench or two. Flambeau had the door open. But it 

was too late. In dead silence Flambeau strode across and telephoned for 
doctor and pohee. ^ 

^ empty medicine bottle lay on the door. Across the table the body 
ot the man m the brown dressing-gown lay amid hu burst and gaping 
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bro\\Ti-paper parcels; out of which poured and rolled, not Roman, 
but very modem English coins. 

The priest held up the bronze head of Caesar. “This/' he said, “was all 
that was left of the Carstairs Collection.” 

After a silence he went on, with more than common gentleness: “It 
was a cruel \sill his wicked father made, and you see he did resent it a 
httle. He hated the Roman money he had, and grew fonder of the real 
money denied hi m . He not only sold the Collection bit by bit, but sank 
bit by bit to the basest ways of making money—even to blackmailing 
his o'wn family in a disguise. He blackmailed his brother from Australia 
for his little forgotten crime (that is why he took the cab to Wa^a 
Wagga in Putney), he blackmailed his sister for the theft he alone could 
have noticed. And that, by the way, is why she had that supernatural 
guess when he was away on the sand-dunes. Mere figure and gait, how¬ 
ever distant, are more likely to remind us of somebody than a well- 
made-up face quite close.” 

There was another silence. “Well,” growled the detective, “and so 
this great numismatist and coin-collector was nothing but a vulgar 


miser. 


“Is there so great a difference?” asked Father Brown, in the same strange, 
indulgent tone. “What is there wrong about a miser that is not often 
as WTong about a collector? What is wrong, except . . . thou shalt not 
make to thyself any graven image; thou shalt not bow dowm to them nor 
serve them, for I. . . but we must go and see how the poor young people 
are getting on.” 

“I think,” said Flambeau, “that, in spite of everjahing, they are 
probably getting on very welL” 


vn 

THE PURPLE WIG 

Mr. Edward Nutt, the industrious editor of the Daily Reformer, sat at 
his desk, opening letters and marking proofs to the merry tune of a type¬ 
writer, worked by a \ngorous young lady. 

He was a stoutish, fair man, in his shirt-sleeves; his movements were 
resolute, his mouth firm and his tones final; but his round, rather babyish 
blue eyes had a bewildered and even wistful look that rather contradicted 
all this. Nor indeed w as the expression altogether misleading. Ic might 
truly be said of liim, as for many journalists in authority, that his most 
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familiar emotion was one of continuous fear; fear of libel actions, fear 
of lost advertisements, fear of misprints, fear of the sack. 

His life was a series of distracted compromscs between the proprietor 
of the paper (and of him), who was a senile soap-boiler with three iner¬ 
adicable mistakes in his mind, and the ve:^ able staff he had collected 
to run the paper; some of whom were brilliant and experienced men and 
(what was even worse) sincere enthusiasts for the political policy of the 
paper. 

A letter from one of these lay immediately before him, and rapid and 
resolute as he was, he seemed almost to hesitate before opening it. He 
took up a strip of proof instead, ran down it with a blue eye, and a blue 
pencil, altered the w^ord “adultery” to the word “impropriety,’ and the 
word “Jew” to the word “Alien,” rang a bell and sent it flying upstairs. 

Then, with a more thoughtful eye, he ripped open the letter from his 
more distinguished contributor, which bore a postmark of Devonshire, 
and ran as follows: 

“Dear Nutt, —As I see you’re working Spooks and Docks at the same 
time, what about an article on that rum business of the Eyres of Exmoor; 
or as the old women call it down here, the Devil’s Ear of Eyre? The head 
of the fiimily, you know, is the Duke of Exmoor; he is one of the few' 
really stiff old Tory aristocrats left, a sound old crusted tyrant it is quite 
in our line to make trouble about. And I think I’m on the track of a 
story that will make trouble. 

*^Of course I don’t beheve in the old legend about James I; and as for 
you, you don’t believe in anything, not even in journalism. The legend, 
you’ll probably remember, was about the blackest business in English 
history—the poisoning of Overbury by that witch’s cat Frances Howard, 
and the quite mysterious terror which forced the King to pardon the 
murderers. There was a lot of alleged witchcraft mixed up with it; and 
the story goes that a man-servant listening at the keyhole heard the 
truth in a talk between the King and Carr; and the bodily ear with which 
he heard grew large and monstrous as by magic, so awfiil w'as the secret. 
And though he had to be loaded with lands and gold and made an 
ancestor of dukes, the elf-shaped ear is still recurrent in the family. Well, 
you don’t believe in black magic; and if you did, you couldn’t use it for 
copy. If a ^ade happened in your office, you’d have to hush it up, now 
so many bishops are agnostics. But that is not the point. The point is 
that there really is something queer about Exmoor and his ^mily; some¬ 
thing quite natural, I dare say, but quite abnormal. And the Ear is in it 
somehow, I fancy; either a symbol or a delusion or a disease or some¬ 
thing. Another tradition says that Cavahers just after James I began to 

weM their hair long only to cover the ear of the first Lord Exmoor. 
This also is no doubt fandfnl. 
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“The reason I point it out to you is this: It seems to me that we mal^^ 
mistake in attacking aristocracy entirely for its chanmagne and 

Most men rather admire the nobs for having a good time, but I drink we 
surrender too much when we admit that aristocracy hgs m^d e evai the 
aristoCTats happy. I suggest a series of articles pointing out how dreary, 
how inhuman, how downright diabolist, is the very smell and atmos^ 
phere of some of these great houses. There are plenty of instances; but 
you couldn’t begin with a better one than the Ear of the Eyres. By the 

end of the week I think I can get you the truth about it.—Yours ever 
Francis Finn.” * 


Mr. Nutt reflected a moment, staring at his left boot; then he called 
out in a strong, loud and entirely lifeless voice, in which every syllable 
sounded alike: “Miss Barlow, tie down a letter to Mr. Fmn, please. 


Dear Finn,— t hink it wotdd do; copy should reach ns second post 
Saturday.—^Yours, E. Nutt.” 

This elaborate episde he articulated as if it were all one word; and Mss 
Barlow rattled it down as if it were all one word. Then he took up an¬ 
other strip of proof and a blue pendl, and altered the word “supematuial” 
to the word “marvellous,” and the expression “shoot down” to the 
expression “repress.” 

In such happy, healthful activities did Mr. Nutt disport himself , i mij l 
the ensuing Saturday found him at the same desk, dictating to the same 
typist, and using the same blue pencil on the first inst alment of Mr. 
Finn’s revelations. The opening was a sound piece of slashing invective 
about the evil secrets of princes, and despair in the high places of die 
eartL Though written violently, it was in excellent English; but the 
editor, as usual, had ^ven to somebody else the task of brealdng it im 
into sub-headings, wmch were of a spicier sort, as “Peeress and Poisons,” 
and “The Eerie Ear,” “The Eyres in their Eyrie,” and so on through a 
hundred happy changes. Then followed the l^end of the Ear, amplified 
ftom Finn’s first letter, and then the substance of his later discoveries, as 
follows: 




I know it is the practice of journalists to put the end of the story at 
beginning and call it a hea dline . I know diat Journalism largdy 
rists in saying ‘Lord Jones Dead’ to people who never knew that 
i Jones was ^ve. Your present correspondent thinks that this, Ube 
ij other journalistic customs, is bad journalism; and that the Dtdfy 
rrmer has to set a better example in such things. He proposes to cdl 
itory as it occurred, step by step. He will use the real names of 
ies. who in most cases are ready to confirm his testimony. 


I 


' i' 

* s 
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the headlines, the sensational proclamations—they will come at the 
end. 

“I was walking along a public path that threads through a private 
Devonshire orchid and seems to point towards Devonshire cider, when 
I came suddenly upon just such a place as the path suggested. It was a 
long, low inn, consisting really of a cottage and two bams; thatched all 
over with the thatch that lool« like brown and grey hair grown before 
history. But outside the door was a sign which called it the Blue Dragon; 
and under the sign was one of those long rustic tables that used to stand 
outside most of the free English inns, before teetotallers and brewers 
between them destroyed freedom. And at this table sat three gentlemen, 
who might have lived a hundred years ago. 

“Now that I know them all better, there is no difficulty about dis¬ 
entangling the impressions; but just then they looked like three very 
sohd ghosts. The dominant figure, both because he was bigger in all 
three dimensions, and because he sat centrally in the length of the table, 
facing me, was a tall, fat man dressed completely in black, with a rubi¬ 
cund, even apoplectic visage, but a rather biJd and rather bothered brow. 
Looking at him again, more strictly, I could not exactly say what it was 
that gave me the sense of antiquity, except the antique cut of his white 
clerical necktie and the barred wrinkles across his brow. 

“It was even less easy to fix the impression in the case of the man at the 

right end of the table, who, to say truth, was as commonplace a person 

as could be seen anywhere, with a round, brown-haired head and a 

round snub nose, but also clad in clerical black, of a stricter cut. It was 

only when I saw his broad curved hat lying on the table beside him that 

I reahzed why I connected him with anything ancient. He was a Roman 
Catholic priest. 

Perhaps the third man at the other end of the table, had really more 
to do with it than the rest, though he was both slighter in physical 
presence and more inconsiderate in his dress. His lank limbs were clad, I 
might also say clutched, in very tight grey sleeves and pantaloons; he had 
a long, sallow, aquiline face which seemed somehow all the more satur- 
ime because his antems jaws were imprisoned in his collar and neck- 
doth more in the style of the old stock; and his hair (which ought to 
nave been d^k brown) was of an odd dim, russet colour which, in con¬ 
junction with his yellow face, looked rather purple than red. The un- 
obstrusive yet unusual colour was all the more notable because his hair 
was almost i^aturally healthy and curling, and he wore it fuU. But 
^er all ^alysis, I mcline to think that what gave me my first old- 
fashioned impression was simply a set of tall, old-fashioned wine-glasses 

one or two lemons md two churchwarden pipes. And also, perhaps! 
the old-world errand on which I had come. ^ 

“Being a hardened reporter, and it being apparently a public inn, I 
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did not need to summon much of my impudence to sit down at the Itaig 
tabic and order some cider. The big man in black seemed very learned, 
especially about local antiquities; die small man in black, though he 
talked much less, surprised me with a yet wider culture. So we got on 
very well together; but the third man, the old gentleman in the tight 
pantaloons, seemed rather distant and haughty, until I slid into the subject 
of the Duke of Exmoor and his ancestry. 

“I thought the subject seemed to embarrass the other two a little; but 
it broke the spell of the third man's silence most successfully. Speakii^ 
with restraint and with the accent of a highly educated gentleman, and 
pufhng at inter\^als at his long churchwarden pipe, he proceeded to tell 
me some ot the most horrible stories I have ever heard in my life: how 
one of the E^tcs in the former ages had hanged his own father; and 
another had liis wife scourged at the cart tail through the village; and 
another had set fire to a church full of children, and so on. 

“Some of die tales, indeed, arc not fit for public print; such as the story 
of the Scarlet Nuns, the abominable story of the Spotted Dog, or the 
thing that was done in the quarry. And all diis red roll of impieties came 
fi-om his thin, genteel lips rather primly than otherwise, as he sat sipping 
the wine out of his tall, thin glass. 

“I could see that the big man opposite me was trying, if anything, to 
stop him; but he c^idcncly held the old gendeman in considerable 
respect, and could not venture to do so at all abruptly. And the little 
priest at the other end of the table, diough free from any such air of 
embarrassment, looked steadily at the tabic, and seemed to listen to the 
rcdtal with great pain—as well as he might 

“ ‘You don't seem,’ I said to the narrator, ‘to be very fond of the 
Exmoor pedigree.' 

“He looked at me a moment, his lips still prim, but whitening and 
tightening; then he deliberately broke his long pipe and glass on the 
table and stood up, the very picture of a pcrtcct gentleman with the 
flaming temper of a fiend. 

“ ‘These gendemen,’ he said, ‘will tell you whether I have cause to 
like it The curse of the Eyres of old has lain heavy on this country, and 
many have suffered from it They know there arc none who have 
suffered from it as I have.’ And widi that he crushed a piece of the fallen 
glass under his heel, and strode awray among the green twrilight of Ac 
twinkling apple-trees. 

“ *That is an extraordinary old gendeman,’ I said to the other 
‘do you happen to know what the Exmoor family has done to him? 

Who is he?’ 

“The big man in black w as staring at me with Ac wild air of a baffled 
bull; he did not at first seem to take it in. Then he said at last, *Dont 

you Innw' who he is?’ 
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“I reafSnned my ignorance, and there was another silence; then the 
httle priest said, still looking at the table, ‘That is the Duke of Exmoor. 

“Then, before I could collect my scattered senses, he added equally 
quiedy, but with an air of regularizing things: ‘My friend here is Doctor 

Mull, the Duke’s librarian. My name is Brown.’ 

“ ‘But,’ I stammered, ‘if that is the Duke, why does he damn all the old 

dukes like that?’ 

“ ‘He seems really to believe,’ answered the priest called Brown, that 
they have left a curse on him,’ Then he adde^ with some irrelevance, 
‘That’s why he wears a wig.’ 

“It was a few moments before his meaning dawned on me. ‘You 
don’t mean that fable about the fantastic ear?’ I demanded. ‘I’ve heard 
of it, of course, but surely it must be a superstitious yam spun out of 
something much simpler. I’ve sometimes thought it was a wld version 
of one of those mutilation stories. They used to crop criminals’ ears in 
the sixteenth century.’ 

“ ‘I hardly think it was that,’ answered the little man thoughtfully, 
‘but it is not outside ordinary science or natural law for a family to have 
some deformity frequently reappearing—such as one ear bigger than the 
other.’ 

“The big librarian had buried his big bald brow in his big red hands, 
like a man trying to think out his duty. ‘No,’ he groaned. ‘You do the 
ma n a wrong after all. Understand, I’ve no reason to defend him, or 
even keep faith with him. He has been a tyrant to me as to everj^body 
else. Don’t fancy because you see him sitting simply here that he isn’t 
a great lord in the worst sense of the word. He would fetch a man a mile 
to ring a bell a yard off—if it would summon another man three miles 
to fetch a matchbox three yards off. He must have a footman to carry^ 
his walking-stick; a body servant to hold up his opera-glasses-’ 

“ ‘But not a valet to brush his clothes,’ cut in the priest, with a curious 
dryness, ‘for the valet would want to brush his wig, too.’ 

“The librarian turned to him and seemed to forget my presence; he 
was strongly moved and, I think, a httle heated with wine. ‘I don’t know 
how you know it. Father Brown,’ he said, ‘but you are right. He lets 
the whole world do everything for him—except dress him. And that he 
insists on doing in a hterd solitude hke a desert. Anybody is kicked out 
of the house without a character who is so much as found near his dressing- 
room door.’ 

“ ‘He seems a pleasant old party,’ I remarked, 

‘No,’ replied Dr. Mull quite simply; ‘and yet that is just what 1 
mean by saying you are unjust to him after all. Gentlemen, the Duke 
does really feed the bitterness about the curse that he uttered just now. 
He does, with sincere shame and terror, hide under that purple wig 
something he thinks it would blast the sons of man to see. I know it is 
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so; I know it is not a mere natural disfigurement, like a criminal 
mutilation, or a hereditary disproportion in the features. I know it is 
worse than that; because a man told me who was present at a scene iat 
no m an could invent, where a stronger man than any of us tried to defy 
the secret, and was scared away from it* ^ 

“I opened my mouth to sp^, but Mull went on in oblivion of me 

speaking out of ^e cavern of his hands. ‘I don’t mind telling you. 

Father, because it’s really more defending the poor Duke than giving 

him away. Didn’t you ever hear of the time when he very nearly lost 
all the estates?’ 

The priest shook his head; and the librarian proceeded to tell the tale 
as he had heard it from his predecessor in the same post, who had been his 
patron and instructor, and whom he seemed to trust implicitly. Up to a 
certain point it was a common enough tale of the decline of a great 
family’s fortunes—the tale of a family lawyer. This lawyer, however, 
had the sense to cheat honestly, if the expression explains itsdf. Instead 
of using funds he held in trust, he took advantage of the Duke’s careless¬ 
ness to put the family in a fin ancial hole, in which it might be necessary 
for the Duke to let him hold them in reality. 

T'he law"yer ’s name was Isaac Green, but the Duke always called him 
Elisha; presumably in reference to the faa that he was quite bald, though 
certainly not more than thirty. He had risen very rapidly, but from very 
dirty beginnings; being first a *nark’ or informer, and then a money¬ 
lender: but as solicitor to the Eyres he had the sense, as I say, to keep 
technically straight until he was ready to deal the final blow. The blow 
fell at dinner; and the old librarian said he should never forget the very 
look of the lamp-shades and the decanters, as the little lawyer, with a 
steady smile, proposed to the great landlord that they should halve the 
estates between them. The sequel certainly could not be overlooked; 
for the Duke, in dead silence, smashed a decanter on the man’s bald head 
as suddenly as I had seen him smash the glass that day in the orchard. It 
left a red triangular scar on the scalp, and the lawyer’s eyes altered, but 
not his smile. 

“He rose tottering to his feet, and struck back as such men do strike. 
‘I am glad of that,’ he said, ‘for now I can take the whole estate. The law 
will give it to me.’ 

“Exmoor, it seems, was white as ashes, but his eyes still blazed. ‘The 
law will give it you,’ he said; ‘but you will not take it. . . . Why not? 
Why? because it would mean the crack of doom for me, and if you take 
it i shall take off my wig. ... Why, you pitiful plucked fowl, anyone can 
see your bare head. But no man shall see min e and live.’ 

“Well, you may say what you like and make it mean what you like. 
But Mull swears it is the solemn fact that the lawyer, after shaking his 
knotted fists in the air for an instant, simply ran from the room and 
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never reappeared in the countryside; and since then Exmoor has been 
feared more for a warlock than even for a landlord and a m^;istrate. 

“Now Dr. Mull told his story with rather wild theatrical gestures, and 
with a passion I think at least partisan. I was quite conscious of the possi- 
bihty that the whole was the extravagance of an old braggart and gossip. 
But before I end this half of my discoveries, I think it due to Dr. Mull to 
record that my two first inquiries have confirmed his story. I learned from 
an old apothecary in the ^age that there was a bald man in evening- 
dress, giving the name of Green, who came to him one night to have a 
three-cornered cut on his forehead plastered. And I learnt from the 
legal records and old newspapers that there was a lawsuit threatened, and 
at least begun, by one Green against the Duke of Exmoor.” 

Mr. Nutt, of the Daily Reformer ^ wrote some highly incongruous words 
across the top of the copy, made some highly mysterious marks down the 
side of it, and called to Miss Barlow in the same loud, monotonous 
voice: “Take down a letter to Mr. Finn.” 

“Dear Finn, —^Your copy will do, but I have had to headline it a bit; 
and our public would never stand a Romanist priest in the story—you 
must keep your eye on the suburbs. iVe altered him to Mr. Brown, a 
Spuitualist. 

“Yours, 

“E. Nutt.” 

A day or two afterwards found the active and judicious editor exam¬ 
ining, with blue eyes that seemed to grow rounder and rounder, the 
second instalment of Mr, Finn’s tale of mysteries in high life. It b^an 
with the words: 

“I have made an astounding discovery. I freely confess it is quite 
different ftom anything I expected to discover, and will give a much 
more practical shock to the pubhc. I venture to say, without any vanity, 
that the words I now write will be read all over Europe, and certainly 
all over America and the Colonies. And yet I heard all I have to tell before 
I left this s^e litde wooden table in this same little wood of applo-trees. 

I owe^ it all to the small priest Brown; he is an extraordinary mai^ , 
The big librarian had left the table, perhaps ashamed of his lo ng tongue, 
perhaps anxious about the storm in which his mysterious master had 
v^hed: anyway, he betook himself heavily in the Duke’s tracks 
through th^ tre^ Father Brown had picked up one of the lemons and 
was eyeing it with an odd pleasure. 

“‘What a lovdy colour a lemon is!’ he said. There’s one thing I 
dmi t hke about tfe Duke’s wig—die colour.’ 
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“ ‘I don’t think I understand/ I answered. 

“ *I dare say he’s got good reason to cover his can, like King Midaii,* 
went on the priest, with a cheerful simplicity which somehow seemed 
rather flippant under the circumstances. ‘1 can quite understand that tt’i 
nicer to cover them with hair than with brass plates or leather flaps. 
But if he wants to use hair, why doesn’t he make it look like hair? There 
never was hair of that colour in this world. It looks more like a sunset- 
cloud coming through the wood. Why doesn’t he conceal the family 
curse better, if he’s really so ashamed of it? Shall 1 tell you? It’s bccaoic 
he isn’t ashamed of it. He’s proud of it.’ 

“ Tt’s an ugly wig to be proud of—and an ugly story/ I said. 

“ ‘Consider,’ replied this curious little man, ‘how you yourself reafly 
feel about such things. I don’t suggest you’re cither more snobbish or 
more morbid than the rest of us: but don’t you feel in a vague way that a 
genuine old family curse is rather a fine thing to have? Would you be 
ashamed, wouldn’t you be a litde proud, if the heir of the Glamis horror 
called you his friend? or if Byron’s family had confided, to you only, die 
e\Tl adventures of their race? Don’t be too hard on the aristocrats them¬ 
selves if their heads are as w^eak as ours w^iild be, and they are snobs 
about their own sorrows.’ 


“ ‘By Jove!’ I cried; ‘and that’s true enough. My own mother’s family 
had a banshee; and, now I come to think of it, it has comforted me in 
many a cold hour.’ 

“ ‘And think/ he went on, ‘of that kream of blood and poison that 
spurted from his chin lips the instant you so much as mentioned hb 
ancestors. Why should he show every stranger over such a Chamber of 
Horrors unless he is proud of it? He doesn’t conceal his wig, he doesn’t 
conceal his blood, he doesn’t conceal his family curse, he doesn’t con¬ 
ceal the family crimes —but ’ 

“The little man s voice changed so suddenly, he shut his hand so sharpy, 
and his eyes so rapidly grew rounder and brighter like a waking owl t, 
that it had all the abruptness of a small explosion on the table. 

“ ‘But,’ he ended, ‘he does really conceal his toilet, 

“It somehow completed the thrill of my fimcdful nerves that at that 
instant the Duke appeared again silently among the glimmering 
with his soft foot and sunset-hued hair, coining round the comer “ 
house in company with his librarian. Before he came within 
Father Brown had added quite composedly, ‘Why docs he rca^ hide 
the secret of what he does with the purple wig? B^usc it isn t the 


of secret we suppose.’ 

“The Duke came round the comer and resumed his scat it the ^^ « 
the table vdxh all his native dignity. The cmb^mmi of Ac hbramn 
left him hovering on his hind legs, like a huge hcM. ^ 

V ___’Rmxwn he saiO. DOCttJC WIWI 


V, 
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informs me tliat you have come here co make a request. I no longer 
profess an observance of the rehgion of my fathers; but for their saxes, 
2 nd for the sake of the days when we met before. I am very willing to 
hear you. But I presume you would rather be heard in private. 

“Whatever I retain of the gentleman made me stand up. Whatever I 
have attained of the journalist made me stand still. Before this paral^is 
could pass, the priest had made a momentarily detaining motion. ‘If,’ 
he said, ‘your Grace will permit me my real petition, or if I retain any 
right to advise you, I would urge that as many people as possible should 
be present. All over this country I have found himdreds, even of my 
own faith and flock, whose imaginations are poisoned by the spell which 
I implore you to break. I wish we could have all Devonshire here to see 
you do it.’ 

“ ‘To see me do what?’ asked the Duke, arching his eyebrows. 

“ ‘To see you take off your wig,’ said Father Brown. 

“The Duke’s face did not move; but he looked at his petitioner with a 


glassy stare which was the most awful expression I have ever seen on a 
human face. I could see the librarian’s great legs wavering under him 


like the shadows of stems in a pool; and I could not banish from my own 
brain the fancy that the trees all around us were filling softly in the silence 
with devils instead of birds. 


“ ‘I spare you,’ said the Duke in a voice of inhuman pity. ‘I refuse. 
If I gave you the faintest hint of the load of horror I have to bear alone, 
you would lie shrieking at these feet of mine and begging to know no 
more. I will spare you the hint. You shall not spell the first letter of what 
is written on the altar of the Unknown God.’ 


“ ‘I know the Unknown God,’ said the httle priest, with an uncon¬ 
scious grandeur of certitude that stood up like a granite tower. ‘I know 
his name; it is Satan. The true God was made flesh and dwelt among us. 
And I say to you, wherever you find men nded merely by mystery, it is 
the mystery of iniquity. If the devil tells you something is too fearful to 
look at, look at it. If he says something is too terrible to hear, hear it. If 
you think some truth unbearable, bear it. I entreat your Grace to end th\\ 
nightmare now and here at this table.’ 

“ ‘If I did,’ said the Duke in a low voice, ‘you and all vou believe, and 
all by which alone you live, would be the first to shrivel and perish. 
You would have an instant to know the great Nothing before you died.' 

The Cross of Christ be between me and harm,’ said Father Brown. 
‘Take off your w^g.’ 

“I was leaning over the table in ungovernable excitement; in listening 
to this^ectraordinary duel half a thought had come into my head. ‘Your 
Grace, I cried, I call your bluff. Take off that wig or I will knock it off. ’ 

“I suppose I can be prosecuted for assault, but I am very glad I did n. 
When he said, in the same voice of stone, ‘I refuse,’ I simply sprang on 
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liim. For three long instants he strained against me as if he had all hell 
to help him; but I forced back his head until the hairy cap fell off it. I 
admit that, whilst wrestling, I shut mv eyes as it fell 

“I was awakened by a cry from Mull, who was also by this time at the 
Duke s side. His head and mine were both bending over the bald head 
of the wigless Duke. Then the silence was snapped by the librarian ex¬ 
claiming: What can it mean? Why, the man had nothing to hide. His 
ears are just like ever\’body else’s.’ 

“ ‘Yes,* said Father Bro\^Ti, ‘that is what he had to hide.’ 

The priest v.'alked straight up to him, but strangely enough did not 
even glance at his ears. He star^ wth an almost comical seriousness at 
his bald forehead, and pointed to a three-cornered cicatrice, long healed, 
but still discernible. ‘Mr. Green, I think,’ he said poUtely, ‘and he did get 
the whole estate after all.’ 

“And now let me tell the readers of the Daily Rrfonner what I thinV 
the most remarkable thing in the whole affair. This transformation 
scene, which will seem to you as wild and purple as a Persian friry-tale, 
has been (except for my tedinical assault) strictly legal and constitutional 
from its first beginnings. This man with the odd scar and the ordinary 
ears is not an impostor. Though (in one sense) he wears another man’s 
wig and claims another man’s ear, he has not stolen another man’s 
coronet. He really is the one and only Duke of Exmoor. What hap¬ 
pened was this. The old Duke really had a slight malformation of die 
ear, which really was more or less hereditary. He really was morbid about 
it; and it is likely enough that he did invoke it as a kind of curse in the 
violent scene (which undoubtedly happened) in which he struck Green 
^dth the decanter. But the contest end^ very difierendy. Green pressed 
his claim and got the estates; the dispossessed nobleman shot hims^and 
died wthout issue. After a decent interval the beautiful Eng lish Govern¬ 
ment revived the ‘extinct’ peerage of Exmoor, and bestowed it, as is 
usual, on the most important person, the person who had got the property, 

“This man used the old feudal fables—probably, in his snobbish soii, 
really envied and admired them. So that thousands of poor English 
people trembled before a mysterious chieftain with an andent destiny 
and a diadem of 0%^! stars—when they are really trembling before a 
guttersnipe who W2s a pettifogger and a pawnbroker not twelve years 
ago. I think it very' typical of the real case against our aristocracy as it 
and as it will be till God sends us braver men.” 

Mr. Nutt put down the manuscript and called out with unusual 
sharpness: “Miss Barlow, please take down a letter to Mr. Finn: 

“Dear Finn, —You must be mad; we can’t touch this. I wanted vam¬ 
pires and the bad old days and aristocracy hand-in-hand with super- 
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stition. They like that. But you must know the Exmoors would never 
forgive this. And what would our people say then, I should like to know! 
Why, Sir Simon is one of Exmoor's greatest pals; and it would ruin that 
cousin of the Eyres that’s standing for us at Bradford. Besides, old 
Soap-Suds was sick enough at not getting his peerage last year; he d 
sack me by wire if I lost him it with such lunacy as this. And what about 
Duffey? He’s doing us some rattling articles on ‘The Heel ot the Nor¬ 
man.’ And how can he write about Normans if the man s only a sohci- 
tor? Do be reasonable.—Yours, 

“E. Nurr/’ 

As Miss Barlow rattled away cheerfully, he crumpled up the copy and 
tossed it into the w^aste-paper basket; but not before he had, automatic¬ 
ally and by mere force of habit, altered the word “God ” to the word 
“c ircumstances.” 


vin 

THE PERISHING OF THE PENDRAGONS 

Father Brown was in no mood for adventures. He had lately fallen ill 
with over-work, and when he began to recover, his friend Flambeau 
had taken him on a cruise in a small yacht with Sir Cecil Fanshaw. a 
young Cornish squire and an enthusiast for Cornish coast scenery. But 
Browm wzs still rather w^eak; he was no very happy sailor; and though he 
was never of the sort that either grumbles or breaks dowm, his spirits did 
not rise above patience and civihty. ^^hen the other two men praised 
the ragged violet sunset or the ragged volcanic crags, he agreed with 
them. When Flambeau pointed out a rock shaped like a dragon, he looked 
at it and thought it very like a dragon. When Fanshaw more excitedly 
indicated a rock that was like Merlin, he looked at it, and sien’fied 
assent. When Flambeau asked whether this rocky gate of the lw.^ced 
river was not the gate of Fairy-land, he said “Yes.” He heard the most 
mportant things and the most trivial with the same tasteless absorption. 
Fie he^d toat the coast was death to all but careful seamen; he also heard 
that the ship s cat was asleep. He heard that Fanshaw couldn’t find his 
agar-holder ^ywhere; he also heard the pilot deliver the oracle “Both 
eyes bright, she’s all right; one eye v.dnks, down she sinks.’’ He heard 
lambeau say to Fanshaw that no douly this meant the pilot must keep 
both ey^ open and be spry. And he heard Fanshaw say to Flambeau 
that, oddly enough, it didn’t mean this; it meant that while they saw two 
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of the coast-lights, one near and the other distant, exactly side by side 
they were in the i%ht river-channel; but that if one light was \dd 6 ea 
behind the other, they were going on the rocks. He heard Fanshaw 
add that his country was full of such quaint fables and idioms; it was the 
very home of romance; he even pitted this part of Cornwall against 
Devonshire, as a claimant to the laurels of Elizabethan seamanship 
According to him there had been captains among these coves and islets 
compared with whom Drake was practically a landsman. He heard 
Flambeau laugh, and ask if, perhaps, the adventurous title of “West¬ 
ward Ho! only meant that all Devonshire men wished they were 
hving in Cornwall. He heard Fanshaw say there was no need to be 
silly; that not only had Cornish captains been heroes, but that they were 
heroes still; that near that very spot there was an old admiral, now 
retired, who was scarred by thrilling voyages full of adventures; and who 
had in his youth found the last group of eight Pacific Islands that was 
added to the chart of the world. This Cecil Fanshaw was, in person, of the 
kind that commonly urges such crude but pleasing enthusiasms; a very 
young man, light-haired, high-coloured, with an eager profile; with a 
bo)dsh bravado of spirits, but an almost girlish dehcacy of tint and type. 
The big shoulders, black brow and black mousquetairc swagger of Flam¬ 
beau w'crc a great contrast. 

All these trivialities Brown heard and saw; but heard them as a tired 
man hears a tune in the railway wheels, or saw them as a sick r nan sees 
the pattern of his wall-paper. No one can calculate the turns of mood 
in convalescence: but Father Brown s depression must have had a great 
deal to do with his mere unfamiharity with the sea. For as the river- 
mouth narrowed like the neck of a bottle, and the water grew calmer 
and the air warmer and more earthly, he seemed to wake up and take 
notice like a baby. They had reached that phase just after sunset when 
air and water both look bright, but earth and all its growing things 
look almost black by comparison. About this particular evening, how¬ 
ever, there was something exceptional. It was one of those rare atmos¬ 
pheres in which a smoked-glass shde seems to have been shd away from 
between us and Nature; so that even dark colours on that day look more 
gorgeous than bright colours on cloudier days. The trampled earth of 
the river-banks and the peaty stain in the pools did not look drab but 
glowing umber, and the dark woods astir in the breeze did not look, as 
usual, dim blue with mere depth or distance, but more like wind- 
tumbled masses of some vivid violet blossom. This magic clearness and 
intensity in the colours was further forced on Brown’s slowly reviving 
senses by something romantic and even secret in the very form of the 
landscape. 

The river was still well wide and deep enough for a pleasure boat so 
small as theirs; but the curves of the country-side suggested that it was 
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closing in on either hand; the woods seemed to be making broken and 
flying attempts at bridge-building—as if the boat were passing from the 
romance of a valley to the romance of a hollow and so to the supreme 
romance of a tunnel. Beyond this mere look of things there was httle 
for Brown’s freshening fancy to feed on; he saw no human beings, except 
some gipsies trading along the river bank, with faggots and osiers cut in 
the forest; and one sight no longer unconventional, but in such remote 
5arts still uncommon: a dark-hmed lady, bare-headed, and paddling 
ler own canoe. If Father Brown ever attached any importance to either 
of these, he certainly forgot them at the next turn of the river which 
brought in sight a singular object. 

The water seemed to widen and split, being cloven by the dark wedge 
of a fish-shaped and wooded islet. With the rate at wliich they went, 
the islet seemed to swim towards them like a ship; a ship with a very 
high prow—or, to speak more strictly, a very high fumiel. For at the 
extreme point nearest them stood up an odd-looking building, unlike 
anything they could remember or connect with any purpose. It was not 
specially high, but it was too high for its breadth to be called anything 
but a tower. Yet it appeared to be built entirely of wood, and that in a 
most unequal and eccentric way. Some of the planks and beams were 
of good, seasoned oak; some of such wood cut raw and recent; some 
again of white pinewood, and a great deal more of the same sort of 
wood painted black with tar. These black beams were set crooked or 
criss-cross at all kinds of angles, giving the whole a most patchy and puzz- 
ling appearance. There were one or two windows, which appeared to be 
coloured and leaded in an old-fashioned but more elaborate style. The 
travellers looked at it with that paradoxical feeling we have when some¬ 
thing reminds us of something, and yet we are certain it is something very 
different. 

Father Brown, even when he was mystified, was clever in analysing his 
own mystification. And he found himself reflecting that the oddity 
seemed to consist in a particular shape cut out in an incongruous material; 
as if one saw a top-hat made of tin, or a frock-coat cut out of tartan. 
He was sure he had seen timbers of diflerent tints arranged like that 
somewhere, but never in such architectural proportions. The next 
moment a ghmpse through the dark trees told him all he wanted to 
know, and he laughed. Through a gap in the foliage there appeared for 
a moment one of those old wooden houses, faced with black beams, which 
are still to be found here and there in England, but which most of us sec 
mutated in some show called Old London” or ''Shakespeare’s England.” 
It was in view only long enough for the priest to see that, however old- 
tashioned, It was a comfortable and well-kept country-house, with 

flower-beds m front of it. It had none of the piebald and crazy look ot 
the tower that seemed made out of its refuse. 
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What on earths this?” said Flambeau, who was still staring at dip 
tower. ® 

F^haws eyes were shining, and he spoke triumphantly, “Aha! 

you ve not seen a place quite like this before, I fancy; that’s why Tve 

brought you here, my friend. Now you shall see whether I exaggerate 

about the mariners of Cornwall. This place belongs to Old Pendragon 

whom we call the Admiral; though he retired before getting the rank. 

The spirit of Raleigh and Hawkins is a memory with the Devon folk- 

it s a modem fact with the Pendragons. If Queen Elizabeth were to rise 

from the grave and come up this river in a gilded barge, she would be 

received by the Admiral in a house exactly such as she was accustomed to, 

in every comer and casement, in every panel on the wall or plate on the 

table. And she would find an English Captain still talking fiercely of 

fresh Imds to be found in little ships, as much as if she had dined with 
Drake.” 

“She’d find a rum sort of thing in the garden,” said Father Brown, 
which would not please her Renaissance eye. That Ehzabethan domes¬ 
tic architecture is charming in its way; but it’s against the very nature 
of it to break out into turrets.” 


And yet, answered Fanshaw, “that’s the most romantic and Eliza¬ 
bethan part of the business. It was built by the Pendragons in the very 
da)-s of the Spanish wars; and though it’s needed patching and even re¬ 
building for another reason, it’s always been rebuilt in the old way. 
The story goes that the lady of Sir Peter Pendragon built it in this place 
and to this height, because from the top you can just see the comer 
where vessels turn into the river mouth; and she wished to be the first 
to see her husband’s ship, as he sailed home from the Spanish Main,” 
“For what other reason,” asked Father Brown, “do you mean that it 
has been rebuilt?” f 


“Oh, there’s a strange story about that, too,” said the young squire 
with relish. “You arc really in a land of strange stories. King Arthur 
was here and Merlin and the fairies before him. The story goes that Sir 
Peter Pendragon, who (I fear) had some of the faults of the pirates as 
well as the virtues of the sailor, was bringing home three Spanish gentle¬ 
men in honourable captivity, intending to escort them to Elizabeth’s 
court. But he was a man of flaming and tigerish temper, and coming 
to high words with one of them, he caught him by the throat and flui^ 
him, by accident or design, into the sea, A second Spaniard, who was 
the brother of the first, instantly drew his sword and flew at Pendragon, 
and after a short but furious combat in which both got three wounds in 
as many minutes, Pendragon drove his blade through the other’s body 
and the second Spaniard was accounted for. As it happened the ship had 
already turned into the river mouth and was close to comparatively 
shallow water. The third Spaniard sprang over the side of the ship, 
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struck out for the shore, and was soon near enough to it to stand up to 
his waist in water. And turning again to face the ship, and holding up 
both arms to Heaven—like a prophet calling plagues upon a wicked 
city—^he called out to Pendragon in a piercing and terrible voice, that he 
at least was yet living, that he would go on living, that he would hve for 
ever; and that generation after generation the house of Pendragon should 
never see him or his, but should know by very certain signs that he and 
his vengeance were aHve. With that he dived under the wave, and was 
either drowned or swam so long imder water that no hair of his head 
was seen afterwards.” 

“There’s that girl in the canoe again,” said Flambeau irrelevantly, for 
good-looking young women would call him off any topic. “She seems 
bothered by the queer tower just as we were.” 

Indeed, the bla^-haired young lady was letting her canoe float slowly 
and silently past the strange islet; and was looldng intently up at the 
strange tower, with a strong glow of curiosity on her oval and olive face. 

“Never mind girls,” said Fanshaw impatiently; “there was plenty of 
them in the world, but not many things hke the Pendragon Tower. As 
you may easily suppose, plenty of superstitions and scandals have fol¬ 
lowed in the track of the Spaniard’s cune; and no doubt, as you would 
put it, any accident happening to this Cornish family would be con¬ 
nected with it by rural creduhty. But it is perfectly true that this tower 
has been burnt down two or three times; and the family can’t be called 
lucky, for more than two, I think, of the Admiral’s near kin have perished 
by ship-wreck; and one at least, to my own knowledge, on practically 
the same spot where Sir Peter threw the Spaniard overboard.” 

]‘What a pity!” exclaimed Flambeau. “She’s going.” 

“When did your friend the Admiral tell you this family history?” 
asked Father Brown, as the girl in the canoe paddled off, without showing 
the I^t intention of extending her interest from the tower to the yacht, 
wmeh Fanshaw had already caused to he alongside the island. 

to sea for some 

time now, though he is as keen on it as ever. I beheve there’s a family 

compact or something. Well, here’s the landing-stage; let’s come ashore 
and see the old boy. 

They followed ^ on to the island, just under the tower, and Father 

of dry land, or the interest of 

seoojii), seemed smgularly improved in briskness. ^They 

^ often enclose parks or gardens, and over the top of which the’ dark 

trees tOMed to and fro like black and purple plumes upon the hearse of a 

giant. The tower, as they left it behind, looked all the quainter because 
such entrances are usuaUy flanked bv two to...... 
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lopsided. But for this, the avenue had the usual appearance of the 
to a gentle m a n 's grounds; and, being so curved that the house was now 
out of sight, somehow looked a much larger park than any plantation 
on such an island cotdd really be. Father Brown was, pcr^ps, a litde 
fanciful in his fatigue, but he almost thought the whole place must be 
growing larger, as things do in a nightmare. Anyhow, a mystical 
monotony was the only character of their march, until Fanshaw suddenly 
stopped, and pointed to something sticking out through the grey fence- 
something that looked at first rather like the imprisoned horn of some 
beast. Closer obser%^ation showed that it was a shghdy curved blade of 
metal that shone faintly in the fading light. 

Flambeau, who like all Frenchmen had been a soldier, bent over it and 
said in a startled voice. “Why, it's a sabre! I believe I know the sort, 
heavy and curved, but shorter than the cavalry; they used to have them 
in artillery and the-” 

As he spoke the blade plucked itself out of the cradc it had made and 
came down again with a more ponderous slash, splitting the fissipaious 
fence to the bottom with a rending noise. Then it was pulled out again, 
flashed above the fence some feet farther along, and again split it half¬ 
way dowm with the first stroke; and after waggling a little to extricate 
itself (accompanied with curses in the darkness) split it down to Ac 
ground with a second. Then a kick of devilish energy sent the vAole 
loosened square of thin wood flying into the pathway, and a great gap 
dark coppice gaped in the paling. 

Fanshaw peered into the dark opening and uttered an exclamation of 
astonishment. “My dear Admiral!" he exclaimed, “do you—cr—do you 
generally cut out a new front door whenever you want to go for a walk?” 

The voice in the gloom swore again, and then broke into a jolly laugh. 
“No," it said; “I’ve really got to cut down this fence somdiow; its 
spoiling all the plants, and no one else here can do it. But I’ll only carve 
another bit off the front door, and then come out and welcome you. 

And sure enough, he heaved up his weapon once more, and, harking 
twice, brought down another and similar strip of fence, makin g tne 
opening about fourteen feet wide in alL Then dirough this larger forst 
gateway he came out into the evening light, with a drip of grey wood 
sticking to his sword-blade. 

He momentarily fulfilled all Fanshaw’s fable of an old piratical Admiral; 
though the fletaik seemed afterwards to decompose into acadoits. Fot 
instance, he wore a broad-brimmed hat as protection against Ae sun; 
but Ae front flap of it was turned up straight to Ae sky, and the two 
comers pulled down lower than Ae ears, so Aat it stood across his 
head in a crescent like Ae old cocked hat worn by Nelson. He wore afl 
ordinary dark-blue Jacket, wiA nothing special about Ae buttons, 

Ae combination of it with white linen trousers somehow had a saflotHit 
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look. He was tall and loose, and walked with a sort of swagger, which 
was not a sailor’s roll, and yet someliow suggested it; and he held in his 
hand a short sabre which was hke a navy cutlass, but about twice as big. 
Under the bridge of the hat his eagle face looked eager, all the more 
because it was not only clean-shaven, but without eyebrows. It seemed 
almost as if all the hair had come off his face from his tlirusting it through 
a throng of elements. His eyes were prominent and piercing. His colour 
was curiously attractive, while partly tropical; it remainded one vaguely 
of a blood-orange. That is, that while it was ruddy and sanguine, there 
was a yellow in it that was in no way sickly, but seemed rather to glow 
hke gold apples of the Hesperides. Father Brown thought he had never 
seen a figure so expressive of all the romances about the countries of the 
Sun. 


When Fanshaw had presented his two friends to their host he fell 
again into a tone of rallying the latter about his wreckage of the fence and 
his apparent rage of profanity. The Admiral pooh-poohed it at first as a 
piece of necessary but annoying garden work; but at length the ring of 
real energy came back into his laughter, and he cried with a mixture of 
impatience and good humour: 

“Well, perhaps I do go at it a bit rabidly, and feel a kind of pleasure in 
smashing anything. So would you if your only pleasure was in cruising 
about to find some new Cannibal Islands, and you had to stick on this 
muddy little rockery in a sort of rustic pond. When I remember how 
I ve cut down a mile and a half of green poisonous jungle with an old 
cutlass half as sharp as this; and then remember I must stop here and chop 
this matchwood, because of some confounded old bargain scribbled in a 
family Bible, why, I-” 


He swung up the heavy steel again; and this time sundered the wall of 
wood firom top to bottom at one stroke. 

I feel like that,” he said laughing, but furiously flinging the sword 

some yards down the path, “and now let’s go up to the house; you must 
have some dinner.” 


The semicircle of lawn in front of the house was varied by three cir¬ 
cular garden beds, one of red tuhps, a second of yellow tulips, and the 
third of some white, waxen-looking blossoms that the visitors did net 
know and presumed to be exotic, A heavy, hairy and rather suUen- 
lookmg gardener was hanging up a heavy coil of garden hose. The comers 
of me expiring sunset which seemed to cling about ^the comers 
of the ho^e gave glimpses here and there of the colours of remoter 
flower-beds; md in a treeless space on one side of the house opening upon 
the river stood a tall brass tripod on which was tilted a big brass telescope. 
Just outside the steps of the porch stood a little painted green garefen 
table, 2S if someone had just had tea there. The entrance was flanked with 
two of those half-featured lumps of stone with holes for eyes that are 
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said to be South Sea idols; and on the brown oak beam across the door* 
way were some confused carvings that looked almost as barbaric. 

As they passed indoon, the little cleric hopped suddenly on to the 
table, and standing on it peered unaffectedly through his spectadci at 
the mouldings in the oak. Admiral Pendragon looked very much aston¬ 
ished, though not particularly annoyed; while Fanshaw was so amused 
with what looked like a performing pigmy on his httle stand, that he 
could not control his laughter. But Father Brown was not likely to 
notice either the laughter or the astonishment. 

He was gazing at three carved symbols, which, though very worn and 
obscure, seemed still to convey some sense to him. The first seemed to 
be the outline of some tower or other building, crowned with what 
looked like curly-pointed ribbons. The second was clearer: an old Eliza¬ 
bethan galley with decorative waves beneath it, but interrupted in the 
middle by a curious jagged rock, which was either a fault in the wood or 
some conventional representation of the water coming in. The third 
represented the upper half of a human figure, ending in an escallopcd 
line like the waves; the face was rubbed and featureless, and both arms 
were held very stiffly up in the air. 

“Well,” muttered Father Brown, blinking, “here is the legend of the 
Spaniard plain enough. Here he is holding up his arms and ciusing in the 
sea; and here are the two curses: the wrecked ship and the burning of 
Pendragon Tower.” 

Pendragon shook his head with a kind of venerable amusement 
“And how many other things might it not be?” he said, “Don’t you know 
that that sort of half-man, like a half-lion or half-stag, is quite common in 
heraldry? Might not that line through the ship be one of those par/i-per- 
pale lines, indented^ 1 think they call it? And though the third thing isn’t 
so very heraldic, it would be more heraldic to suppose it a tower crowned 
with laurel than with fire; and it looks just as like it.” 

“But it seems rather odd,” said Flambeau, “that it should exactly con¬ 
firm the old legend.” 

“Ah,” replied the sceptical traveller, “but you don’t know how much 
of the old legend may have been made up from the old figures. Besides, 
it isn’t the offly old legend. Fanshaw, here, who is fond of such thi;^, 
will tell you there are other versions of the talc, and much more horrible 
ones. One story credits my unfortunate ancestor with havir^ had the 
Spaniard cut in two; and t^t will fit the pretty picture also. Another 
obligingly credits our family with the possession of a tower full of 
snakes and explains those little, wriggly things in that way. And a third 
theory supposes the crooked line on the ship to be a conventionalized 
thunderbolt; but that alone, if seriously examined, would show what a 
very little way these unhappy coincidences really go.” 

“why, how do you mean?” asked Fanshaw. 
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“It so happens,” replied his host coolly, “that there was no thunder 
and hghtning at all in the two or three shipwrecks I know of in our 

family.” 111 

*‘Oh!’^ said Father Brown, and jumped down from the little 

table. 

There was another silence in which they heard the continuous murmur 
of the river; then Fanshaw said, in a doubtful and perhaps disappointed 
tone: “Then you don’t think there is anything in the tales of the tower 

inflames?” 

“There are the tales, of course,” said the Admiral, shrugging his 
shoulders; “and some of them, I don’t deny, on evidence as decent as one 
ever gets for such things. Someone saw a blaze hereabout, don’t you 
know, as he walked home through a wood; someone keeping sheep on 
the uplands inland thought he saw a flame hovering over Pendragon 
Tower. Well, a damp dab of mud like this confounded island seems the 
last place where one would think of fires.” 

“What is that fire over there?” asked Father Brown with a gentle 
suddenness, pointing to the woods on the left river-bank. They were 
all thrown a little off their balance, and the more fanciful Fanshaw had 
even some difiiculty in recovering his, as they saw a long, thin stream of 
blue smoke ascending silently into the end of the evening light. 

Then Pendragon broke into a scornful laugh again. “Gipsies!” he 
said; “they’ve been camping about here for a week. Gentlemen, you 
want your dinner,” and he turned as if to enter the house. 

But the antiquarian superstition in Fanshaw was still quivering, and he 
said hastily: “But, Admiral, what’s that hissing noise quite near the 
island? It’s very like fire.” 

“It’s more like what it is,” said the Admiral, laughing as he led the way; 
“it’s only some canoe going by.” 

Almost as he spoke, the butler, a lean man in black, with very black 
hair and a very long, yellow face, appeared in the doorway and told 
him that dinner was served. 

The dining-room was as nautical as the cabin of a ship; but its note was 
rather that of the modem than the Elizabethan captain. There were, 
indeed, three antiquated cutlasses in a trophy over the fireplace, and one 
brown sixteenth-century map with Tritons and little ships dotted about 
a curly sea. But such things were less prominent on the white panelling 
than some cases of quaint-coloured South American birds, very scientific¬ 
ally stuffed, fantastic shells from the Pacific, and several instruments so 
rude and queer in shape that savages might have used them either to kill 
their enemies or to cook them. But the alien colour culminated in the 
fact that, besides the butler, the Admiral’s only servants were two negroes, 
somewhat quaintly clad in tight uniforms of yellow. The priest s in- 
stinctive trick of analysing his own impressions told him that the colour 
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and the little neat coat-tails of these bipeds had su^ested die 
‘^Canary,’* and so by a mere pun connected them with south^vard 
travel. Towards the end of the dmner they took their yellow clothes and 
black faces out of the room, leaving only the black dothes and ydlow 
face of the butler. 

“I’m rather sorry you take this so lightly,” said Fanshaw to die host; 
‘for the truth is, I’ve brought these friends of mine with the idea of 
their helping you, as they know a good deal of these things. Don’t you 
really believe in the family story at all?” 

“I don’t believe in anything,” answered Pendragon very briskly, with 
a bright eye cocked at a red tropical bird. “I’m a man of science.” 

Rather to Flambeau’s surprise, his clerical friend, who seemed to have 
mtirelv woke up, took up the digression and talked natural history widi 
his host with a flow of words and much unexpected information, until 
the dessert and decanters were set down and the last of the servants 
vanished. Then he said, without altering his tone; 

“Please don’t think me impertinent. Admiral Pendragon. I don’t ask 
for curiosity', but really for my guidance and your convenience. Have 1 
made a bad shot if I guess you don’t want these old things talked of bc&tc 
your butler?” 

The Admiral lifted the hairless arches over his eyes and exdbtimral 
“Well, I don’t know where you got it, but the truth is I can’t stand die 
fellow, though I’ve no excuse for discharging a family servant. Fanshaw, 
with fairy tales, would say my blood moved aga^ men with that 
black, Spanish-looking hair.” 

Flambeau struck the table with his heavy fist. “By Jove!” he cried; 
“and so had that girl!” 

“I hope it’ll all end to-night,” continued the Admiral, “when my 
nephew comes back safe from his ship. You looked surprised. You 
won’t understand, I suppose, unless I tell you the story. You see, mj 
fiither had two sons; I remained a bachelor, but my elder brother mard^ 
and had a son who became a sailor like all the rest of us, and will inherit 
the proper estate. Well, my father was a strange man; he somAow c^ 
bined Fanshaw’s superstirion with a good d^ of my sceptidsm; 
were alway's fighting in him; and after my first voyages, he devdopeda 
notion which he thought somehow would settle finally whraer the 
curse was truth or trash. If all the Pendragons sailed about anyhem, he 
thought there would be too much chance of natural cata^^ to 
prove anything. But if we went to sea one at a time in sma orde^t 
succession to the property, he thought it might show whether a^y^ 
neaed fate foUowed the family as a fcmily. It was a siUy notion, 1 UnnK, 
and I quarrelled viith my father pretty heartily; for I was an ambioous 
man and v.'as left to the last, coming, by succession, aftff my ownne- 

nhew.” 
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“And your father and brother,” said the priest, very gently, “died at 
SC 3 I 

“Yes,” groaned the Admiral; “by one of those brutal accidents on 
which are built all the lying mythologies of mankmd, they were both 
shipwrecked. My father, coming up this coast out of the Atlantic, was 
washed up on these Cornish rocks. M.y brother s ship was sunk, no one 
knows where, on the voyage home from Tasmania. His body was 
never found. I tell you it was from perfectly natural mishap, lots of 
other people besides Pendragons were drowned; and both disasters arc 
discussed in a normal way by navigators. But, of course, it set this forest 
of superstition on fire; and men saw the flaming tower everj'where. 
That’s why I say it will be all right when Walter returns. The girl he’s 
engaged to was coming to-day; but I was so afraid of some chance delay 
fcghtening her that I wired her not to come till she heard from me. 
But he’s practically sure to be here some time tonight, and then it’ll all 
end in smoke—tobacco smoke. We’ll crack that old lie when we crack a 
bottle of this wine.” 

“Very good wine,” said Father Brown, gravely lifting his glass, “but, 
as you see, a very bad wine-bibber. I most sincerely beg your pardon”: 
for he had spilt a small spot of wine on the table-cloth. He drank and 
put down the glass with a composed face; but his hand had started at the 
exact moment when he became conscious of a face looking in through the 
garden window just behind the Admiral—the face of a woman, swarthy, 
with southern hair and eyes, and young, but like a mask of tragedy. 

After a pause the priest spoke again in his mild manner. “Admiral,” 
he said, “will you do me a favour? Let me, and my friends if they like, 
stop in that tower of yours Just for to-night? Do you know that in my 
business you’re an exorcist almost before anything else?” 

Pendragon sprang to his feet and paced swiftly to and fro across the 
window, from which the face had instantly vanished. “I tell you there is 
nothing in it,” he cried, with ringing violence. “There is one thing I 
know about this matter. You may call me an athebt. I am an atheist.” 
Here he swung round and fixed Father Brown with a face of frightful 

concentration. “This business is perfectly natural. There is no curse in it 
at aU.” 

Father Brown smiled. “In that case,” he said, “there can’t be any 
olyection to my sleeping in your delighiful summer-house.” 

The idea is utterly ridiculous,” rephed the Admiral, beating a tattoo 
on the back of his chair. 

Pl^e forgive me for everything, said Brown in his most sympathetic 
tone, including spilling the wine. But it seems to me you are not quite 
so easy about the flaming tower as you try to be.” 

Ad^al Pendragon sat down agab as abruptly as he had risen; but he 
sat quite still, and when he spoke again it was in a lower voice. “You do 
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it at your own peril,” he said; “but wouldn’t you be an atheist to keep 
sane in all this devilry?” 

Some three hours afterwards Fanshaw, Flambeau and the priest were 
still dawdling about the garden in the dark; and it began to dawn <Mi Ae 
other two that Father Brown had no intention of going to bed either in 
the tower or Ae house. 

“I think Ae lawn wants weeding.” said he Aeamily. “If I could find 

a spud or something I’d do it myself.” 

They follow-ed him, laughing and half remonstrating; but he replied 
wiA Ae utmost solemnity, explaining to Aem, in a maddenix^ little 
sermon, Aat one can always find some small occupation that is hdpful 
to others. He did not find a spud; but he found an old broom nia& of 
twigs, wiA which he began energetically to brush Ae fallen leaves off 

Ae grass. ^ .... r 

“Always some httle thing to be done,” he said wiA iAotic dieOTulness; 

“as George Herbert says; ‘Who sweeps an Admiral’s garden in Coin^ 

as for Thy laws makes that and the action fine.’ And now,” he 

added, suddenly slinging Ae broom away, “let’s go and water the 

flowen.” 

WiA Ae same mixed emotions Aey watched him uncoil some con¬ 
siderable lengths of Ac large garden hose, saying wiA an air of wisiM 
discrimination; “The red tuhps before Ae yellow, I think. Look a Irit 

dry, don’t you think?” 

He turned Ae Uttle tap on Ae instrument, and Ae water Aot out 

straight and soUd as a long rod of stecL ^ • 

“Look out, Samson,” cried Flambeau; “why. you vc cut off Ac tulip s 

head. 


aAer Brown stood ruefully contemplating 
‘Mine does seem to be a raAer kill or cuj 


ig. 


suppose it’s a pity I Adn t find Ae spud. 

Yon should have s^n me wiA Ae spud! Talki^ of ^Is, you vc ^t 
Aat swordstick. Flambeau, you always carry? Thats right; and^ 
Cedi could have that sword Ae Admiral threw away by Ae tence hoe. 

How grey everything looks!” , • ri u 

“The mist’s rising from Ae river, said Ae stanng Flambeau. 

Almost as he spoke Ae huge figure of Ac ^ gwdoicr appeared ot a 

higher ridge of Ae trenched and terraced lavra,^ haili^ them ^ a 

brmdiAed^rakc and a horribly bellovring voice. Put down that hose, 

he shouted; “put down Aat hose and go to your— 

“I am fearfully clumsy,” replied Ae reverend gmdeman we^. 

“do you know, 1 upset some wine at dinner.” He made a - 

turn of aplogy towards Ae gardraer, *e 

hani The gardener caught Ae cold crash of the water fiiB m hisfeceiil® 
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the crash of a cannon-ball; staggered, shpped and went sprawling with 
his boots in the air. 

**How very dreadful!’* said Father Brown, looking round in a sort of 
wonder. “Why, I’ve hit a man!” 

He stood with his head forward for a moment as if looking or listen¬ 
ing; and then set off at a trot towards the tower, still trailing the hose 
behind him . The tower was quite close, but its outline was curiously 
dim. 

“Your river mist,” he said, “has a rum smeU.” 

“By the Lord it has,” cried Fanshaw, who was very white. “But you 
can t mean- 

“I mean,” said Father Brown, “that one of the Admiral’s scientific 
predictions is coming true to-night This story is going to end in 
smoke.” 


As he spoke a most beautiful rose-red light seemed to burst into blossom 
like a gigantic rose; but accompanied with a crackling and rattling noise 
that was like the laughter of devils. 

“My God! what is this?” cried Sir Cecil Fanshaw. 


“The sign of the flaming tower,” said Father Brown, and sent the 
driving water feom his hose into the heart of the red patcL 
“Lucky we hadn’t gone to bed!” ejaculated Fanshaw. “I suppose it 
can’t spread to the house.” 

“You may remember,” said the priest quietly, “that the wooden 
fence that might have carried it was cut away.” 

flambeau turned elearified eyes upon his fiiend, but Fanshaw only 

said rather absently; “Well, nobody can be killed, anyhow.” 

“This is rather a curious kind of tower,” observed Father Brown; 

when it t^es to killing people, it always kills people who arc some¬ 
where else.” 


At the same instant'the monstrous figure of the gardener with the 

streanung beard stood again on the green ridge against the sky, wav ing 

others to come on; but now waving not a rake but a cutless. Behind him 

came the two negroes, also with the old crooked cutlasses out of the 

trophy. But in the blood-red glare, with their black fiiccs and yellow 

figures, ^ey looked like devils carrying instruments of torture. In the 

dim garden behind them a distant voice was heard calling out brief 

directions. When the priest heard the voice, a terrible change came over 
his countenance. 


But he remained composed; and never took his eye off the patch of 
name which had begun by spreading, but now seemed to shrink a little 
^ It hissed under the torch of the long silver spear of water. He kept his 
fi^cr dong the nozzle of the pipe to ensure the aim, and attended to no 
other bminess, knowing only by the noise and that semi-conscious 
comer of the eye, the ^ting madents that b^an to tumble themselves 
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about the island garden. He gave two brief directions to his friends. One 
was: “Knock these fello'^’s dovm somehow and tie them up, whoever 
they are; there’s rope down by those faggots. They want to take away 
mv nice hose.” The other was: “As soon as you get a chance, call out to 
that canoeing girl; she’s over on the bank with the gipsies. Ask her if 
they could get some buckets across and fill them from the river.” Thai 
he closed his mouth and continued to water the new red flower as ruth¬ 
lessly as he had watered the red tuhp. 

He never turned his head to look at the strange fight that followed be¬ 
tween the foes and friends of the mysterious fire. He almost felt the island 
shake when Flambeau collided wnth the huge gardener; he merely 
imagined how it would whirl round them as they wresded. He heard the 
crashing fell; and his friend’s gasp of triumph as he dashed on to. the first 
negro; and the cries of both the blacks as Flambeau and Fanshaw bound 
them. Flambeau’s enormous strength more than redressed the odds in the 
fight, especially as the fourth man still hovered near the house, only a 
shadow and a voice. He heard also the water broken by the paddles of a 
canoe; the girl’s voice giving orders, the voices of gipsies answering and 
coming nearer, the plumping and sucking noise of empty buckets plunged 
into a fiiU stream; and finally the sound of many feet around ^e fire. 
But all this was less to him than the fact that the red rent, which had 
lately once more increased, had once more sHghtly diminished. 

Then came a cry that very nearly made him turn his head. Flambeau 
and Fanshaw, now reinforced by some of the gipsies, had rushed after 
the mj^erious man by the house; and he heard from the other end of 
the garden the Frenchman’s cry of horror and astonishment. It was 
echoed by a howl not to be called human, as the being broke from th^ 
hold and ran along the garden. Three times at least it raced round the 
whole island, in a way that was as horrible as the chase of a lunatic, both 
in the cries of the pursued and the ropes carried by the pursuers; but was 
more horrible still, because it somehow suggested one of the chasii^ 
j^cs of children in a garden. Then, finding them closing m on every 
ride, the figure sprang upon one of the higher river banks and disap¬ 
peared with a splash into the dark and driving river. 

“You can do no more, I fear,” said Brown in a voice cold wth pam. 
“He has been washed down to the rocks by now, where he has sent so 

many others. He knew the use of a family legend,” 

“Oh, don’t talk in these parables,” cried Flambeau impatiently. Can t 

you put it simply in words of one syllabic? 

” answ^cred Brown, with his eye on the hose.^ Both 

oneim she’s aU right; one eye blinks, down she sinks. 

The fire hissed and shrieked more and more, like a strangled ^ 
erew narrower and narrower under the flood from the pipe and buckets, 
but Father Brown still kept his eye on it as he went on speaking: 


eyes 
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iking this young 


w d.e hver„,«.h «.d .he Hve,- She have 

though he is certainly safe hy now, he may very well have waded 
ashore He has been within a shave of another shipwreck; and wou d 
never have escaped it, if the lady hadn’t had the ^nsc to suspect the o d 
Admiral’s telegram and come down to watch him. Don t let s talk 
about the old Admiral. Don’t let’s talk about anything. It s enough to say 
that whenever this tower, with its pitch and resm-wood, really caught 
fire, the spark on the horizon always looked like the twin light to the 

coast light-house.” j- j rr^i_ 

“And that,” said Flambeau, “is how the father and brother died. The 

wicked uncle of the legends very nearly got his esutc after all.” 

Father Brown did not answer; indeed, he did not speak again, save for 

civilities, till they were all safe round a cigar-box in the cabin of the 

yacht. He saw that the frustrated fire was extinguished; and then refused 

to linger, though he actually heard young Pendragon, escorted by an 

enthusiastic crowd, come tramping up the river bank; and might (had he 

been moved by romantic curiosities) have received the combined thanks 

of the man from the ship and the girl from the canoe. But his fatigue had 

fr il en on him once more, and he only started once, when Flambeau 

abruptly told him he had dropped cigar-ash on his trousen. 

“That’s no cigar-ash,” he said rather wearily. “That’s from the fire, 

but you don’t dunk so because you’re all smoking cigars. That s just the 

way I got my first faint suspicion about the chart.’ 

“Do you mean Pendragon’s chart of his Pacific Islands?” asked Fan- 

shaw. 


“You thought it was a chart of the Pacific Islands,” answered Brown. 
“Put a feather with a fossil and a bit of coral and cver^'onc wiU think it’s 
a specimen- Put the same feather with a ribbon and an artificial flower 
and everyone will think it’s for a bdy‘s hat. Put the same feather with an 
ink-botde, a book, and a stack of writing-paper, and most men will 
swear they’ve seen a quill pen. So you saw that map among tropic birds 
and shells and thought it was a map of Pacific Islands. It was the map ol 
this river.” 

“But how do you know?” asked Fanshaw. 

“I saw the rock you thought was like a dragon, and the one like 
Merlin, and-” 

“You seem to have noticed a lot as we came in,” cried Fanshaw. “Wc 
thought you were rather abstracted.” 

“I was sea-sick,” said Father Brown simply. “I felt simply horrible. 
But feeling horrible has nothing to do with not sceii^ things.” And he 
closed his eves. 
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“Do you think most men would have seen that?” asked Flambeau 
He received no answer: Father Brown was asleep. 


DC 

THE GOD OF THE GONGS 

It was one of those chilly and empty afternoons in early winter, when the 
daylight is silver rather than gold and pewter rather than silver. If it was 
dreary in a hundred bleak offices and yauming dra\\Tng-rooms, it was 
drearier still along the edges of the flat Essex coast, where the monotony 
was the more inhuman for being broken at veiy^ long inter\’'als bv a 
lamp-post that looked less ci\Tli2ed than a tree, or a tree that looked 
more ugly than a lamp-post. A light fall of snow had half-melted into a 
few strips, also looking leaden rather than silver, when it had been fixed 
again by the seal of frost; no fresh snow had fallen, but a ribbon of the 
old snow ran along the very margin of the coast, so as to parallel the 
pale ribbon of the foam. 

The line of the sea looked frozen in the very viridness of its violet- 
blue, like the vein of a frozen finger. For miles and miles, forward and 
back, there was no breathing soul, save two pedestrians, walking at a 
brisk pace, though one had much longer legs and took much longer 
strides than the other. 

It did not seem a very appropriate place or time for a holiday, but 
Father Brown had few holidays, and had to take them when he could, 
and he alwa^-s preferred, if possible, to take them in company with his old 
friend Flambeau, ex-criminal and ex-detective. The priest had had a 
fancy for visiting his old parish at Cobhole, and was going north¬ 
eastward along the coast. 

After walking a mile or two farther, they found that the shore was 
beginning to be formally embanked, so as to form sometliing like a 
parade; the ugly lamp-posts became less few and far between and more 
ornamental, though quite equally ugly. Half a mile farther on Father 
Brown was puzzled first by little labyrinths of flowerless flow’er-pots, 
covered with the low, flat, quiet-coloured plants that look less like a 
garden than a tessellated pavement, between weak curly paths studded 
with seats with curly backs. He faintly sniflTed the atmosphere of a certain 
sort of seaside town that he did not specially care about, and, looking 
ahead along the parade by the sea, he saw something that put the matter 
beyond a doubt. In the grey distance the big bandstand of a watering- 
place stood up like a giant mushroom with six legs. 
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“I suppose/’ said Father Brown, turning up his coat-collar and drawing 
a woollen scarf rather closer round his neck, “that we are approaching a 
pleasure resort.” 

“I fear,” answered Flambeau, “a pleasure resort to which few people 
just now have the pleasure of resorting. They try to revive these places 
in the winter, but it never succeeds except with Brighton and the old 
ones. This must be Seawood, I think—Lord Pooley’s experiment; he had 
the Sicilian Singers down at Christmas, and there’s talk about holding 
one of the great glove-fights here. But they’ll have to chuck the rotten 
place into the sea; it’s as dreary as a lost railway-carriage.” 

They had come under the big bandstand, and the priest was looking up 
at it with a curiosity that had something rather odd about it, his head a 
little on one side, like a bird’s. It was the conventional, rather tawdry 
kind of erection for its purpose: a flattened dome or canopy, gilt here and 
there, and lifted on six slender pillars of painted wood, the whole being 
raised about five feet above the parade on a roimd wooden platform like 
a drum. But there was something fantastic about the snow combined 
with something artificial about the gold that haunted Flambeau as well 
as his fiiend with some association he could not capture, but w^hich he 
knew was at once artistic and alien. 

“I’ve got it,” he said at last. “It’s Japanese. It’s like those fanciful 
Japanese prints, where the snow on the mountain looks hke sugar, and 
the gilt on the pagodas is like gilt on gingerbread. It looks just like a 
little pagan temple.” 

“Yes,” said Father Brown. “Let’s have a look at the god.” And with 

an agility hardly to be expected of him, he hopped up on to the raised 
platform. 

“Oh, ve^ well,” said Flambeau, laughing; and the next instant his 
own towering figure was visible on that quaint elevation. 

Slight as was the difference of height, it gave in those level wastes a 
sense of seeing yet farther and farther across land and sea. Inland the 
little wintry gardens faded into a confused grey copse; beyond that, in 
the d^tance, were long low bams of a lonely farmhouse, and beyond that 
nothing but the long East Anglian plains. Seawards there was no sail or 

sign of life save a few seagulls: and even they looked like the last snow¬ 
flakes, and seemed to float rather than fly. 

Flai^eau turned abruptly at an exclamation behind him. It seemed to 
come from lower down than might have been expected, and to be ad¬ 
dressed to Im heels rather than his head. He insuntly held out his hand 
but he could Wdly help laughing at what he saw. For some reason or 
other the platform had given way under Father Brown, and the un- 
rorti^te little man had dropped though to the level of the parade. He 

j^ ^ enough, or short enough, for his head alone to stick out of the 
hole m the broken wood, looking like St. John the Baptist’s head on a 
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charger. The face wore a disconcerted expression, as did, p^haps, 
of St. John the Baptist. 

In a moment he began to laugh a little. “This wood must be rotten,? 
said Flambeau. “Though it seems odd it should bear me, and you go 
through the weak place. Let me help you out.” 

But the little priest was looking rather curiously at the comm and 
edges of the wood allied to be rotten, and there was asort of trouble on 
his brow. 

“Come along,” cried Flambeau impadendy, still with his big brown 
han d extended. “Don t you want to get out?” 

The priest was holding a splinter of the broken wood betwem his 
finger and thumb, and did not immediately reply. At last he said thought¬ 
fully: “Want to get out? Why, no. I rather think I want to get in.** ’ 
And he dived into the darlmess under the wooden floor so abruptly as to 
knock off* his big curved clerical hat and leave it lying on the boards 
above, without any clerical head in it. 

Flambeau looked once more inland and out to sea, and once more 
could see nothing but seas as wintry as the snow, and snows as levd as. 
the sca. 

There came a scunying noise behind him, and the litde priest came 
scram bling out of the hole faster than he had fallen in. His mce was no 
longer disconcerted, but rather resolute, and, perhaps only dirough the’ 
reflections of the snow, a trifle paler than usual 

“Well?” asked his tall friend. “Have you found the god of ihc 


temple?” 

“No,** answered Father Brown. have found what was sometmies 

more important. The Sacrifice. 

“What the devil do you mean?** cried Flambeau, quite alameA 
Father Brown did not answer. He was staring, with a knot in his fore¬ 
head, at the landscape; and he suddenly pointed at it. What s thathouse 

over there?” he asked. 

Following his finger. Flambeau saw for the first time the comas ota 
building nearer than the farmhouse, but screened for the most part 
a fiinge of trees. It was not a large building, and stood well badt 

the shore; but a glint of ornament on it suggested that ^ 

same watering-place scheme of decoration as the bandstand, tne uttte 

gardens and the curly-backed iron seats. i r n a 

Father Brown jumped oflF the bandstand, his fiiaid following; an^ 

they walked in the direction indicated the trees feU away to ogfit and. 

left, and they saw a small, rather flashy hotel, such as is 

resorts—the hotel of the Saloon Bar ratha than the Bar Padour. Ahi^ 

the w hole frontage was of gUt plaster and figured glass, and 

gny seascape and the grey, witch^like trea, f 

^mething ^ectcal in its melancholy. Thcybothfdt vagody ihatifafigrf 
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food or drink were offered at such a hostelry, it would be the paste- 
board bam and empty mug of the pantomime. 

In this, however, they were not altogether confirmed. As they drew 
nearer and nearer to the place they saw in fi-ont of the buffet, which was 
apparently closed, one of the iron garden-seats with curly backs tliat had 
adorned the gardois, but much longer, running almost the whole lei^;th 
of the frontage. Presumably, it was placed so that visitors might sit there 
and look at the sea, but one hardly expected to find anyone doing it in 
such weather. 

Nevertheless, just in front of the extreme end of the iron seat stood a 
small round restaurant table, and on this stood a small bottle of Chablis 
and a plate of almonds and raisins. Behind the table and on the seat sat 
a dark-haired young man, bareheaded, and gazing at the sea in a state of 
almost astonishing immobility, 

But though he might have been a waxwork when they were within 
four yards of him, he jumped up like a jack-in-the-box when they came 
within three, and said in a deferential, though not undignified, manner: 
“Will you step inside, gentlemen? I have no staff at present, but I can get 
you anything simple myself.’* 

“Much obliged,” said Flambeau. “So you are the proprietor?” 

“Yes,” said the dark man, dropping back a Httle into his motionless 
manner. “My waiters are all Italians, you see, and I thought it only fair 
they should see their countryman beat the black, if he really can do it. 
You know the great fight between MalvoH and Nigger Ned is coming 
off afor aU?” 

“I’m afiaid we can’t wait to trouble your hospitality seriously,” said 
Father Brown. “But my friend would be glad of a glass of sherry. I’m 
sure, to keep out the cold and drink success to the L 4 tin champion.” 

Flambeau did not understand the sherry, but he did not object to it in 
the least. He could only say amiably: “Oh, thank you very much.” 

“Sherry, sir—certainly,” said their host, turning to his hosteL “Excuse 

me if I detain you a few minutes. As I told you, I have no staffs-” 

And he wait towards the black windo\s^ of his shuttered and unlighted 

inn. 

“Oh, it doesn’t really matter,” began Flambeau, but the man turned to 
reassure him. 

‘ I have the keys,”‘he said. ‘*1 could find my way in the dark.** 

I didn t mean-” began Father Brown. 

He was interrupted by a bellowing human voice that came out of the 
bowels of the umnhabited hotel. It thundered some foreign name 
loudly but inaudibly, and the hotel proprietor moved more sharply 
towards it than he had done for Flambeau s sherry. As instant evidence 
proved, the proprietor had told, then and after, nothing but the literal 
trutL But both Flambeau and Father Brown have often confessed that. 
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in all their (often outrageous) adventures, nothii^ had so chilled didr 

blood as that voice of an ogre, sounding suddenly out of a silent and 
empty inn. 

“My cook!" cried the proprietor hastily. “I had forgotten my coot 
He vrill be starting presently. Sherry, sir?” ^ 

i^d sure enough, there appeared in the doorway a big white hoik 
with wMte cap and white apron, as befits a cook, but with the needless 
emphasis of a black face. Flambeau had often heard that n^oes matlp 
good cooks. But somehow something in the contrast of colour and caste 
increased his surprise that the hotel proprietor should answer the call of 
the cook, and not the cook the call of the proprietor. But he reflected 
^t head cooks are proverbially arrogant; and, besides, the host had come 
back with the sherty", and that was the great thing. 

I rather wonder, said Father Brown, that there are so few people 

about the beach, when this big fight is coming on after all We only met 
one man for mil es.’* 

The hotel proprietor shrugged his shoulders. “They come firom the 
other end of the town, you see—fi^om the station, three miK from here. 
They are only interested in the sport, and will stop in hotels for the night 
only. Alter all, it is hardly weather for basking on the shore.” 

“Or on the seat,” said Flambeau, and pointed to the little tabic. 

“I have to keep a look-out,” said the man with the motionless fecc. He 
was a quiet, w^-featured fellow, rather sallow; his dark clothes had 
nothing distinctive about them, except that his black necktie was worn 
rather high, like a stock, and secured by a gold pin with some grotesque 
head to it. Nor was there anything notable in the face, except something 
that was probably a mere nervous trick—a habit of opening one eye 
more narrowly than the other, giv ing the impression that the other was 
larger, or was, perhaps, artificiaL 

The silence that ensued was broken by their host say ing qoiedy: 
“Whereabouts did you meet the one man on your march?” 

“Curiously enough,” answered the priest, “dose by here—just by that 
bandstand,” 


Flambeau, who had sat on the long iron seat to finish his sherry, put 
it down and rose to his feet, staring at his fiiend in amazement. He opened 
his mouth to speak, and then shut it ag ain. 

“Curious,” said the dark-haired man thoughtfully. “What was he 
like?” 


“It was rather dark when I saw him, ” b^an Father Brown, *l)iit 




As has been said, the hotel-keeper can be proved to have told the 
precise trutL His phrase that the cook was starting presently was ful¬ 
filled to the letter, for the cook came out, pulling his gloves mi, even as 
they spoke. 
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But he was a very different figure fi-om the confused mass of white and 
black that had appeared for an instant in the doorway. He was buttoned 
and buckled up to his bursting eyeballs in the most brilliant fashion. A 
tall black hat was tilted on his broad black head—a hat of the sort that the 
French wit has compared to eight mirrors. But somehow the black man 
was like the black hat. He also was black, and yet his glossy skin flung 
back the light at eight angles or more. It is needless to say that he wore 
white spats and a white shp inside his waistcoat. The red flower stood up 
in his buttonhole agressively, as if it had suddenly grown there. And in 
the way he carried his cane in one hand and his cigar in the other there 
was a certain attitude—an attitude we must always remember when we 
talk of racial prgudices: something innocent and insolent—the cake 
walk. 

“Sometimes,” said Flambeau, looking after him, “Fm not surprised 
that they lynch them.” 

“I am never surprised,” said Father Brown, “at any work of hell. But 
as I was saying,” he resumed, as the negro, still ostentatiously pulling on 
his yellow gloves, betook himself briskly towards the watering-place, a 
queer music-hall figure against that grey and frosty scene—“as I was 
saying, I couldn’t describe the man very minutely, but he had a flourish 
and old-fashioned whiskers and moustachios, dark or dyed, as in the 
pictures of foreign financiers; round his neck was wrapped a long purple 
scarf that thrashed out in the wind as he walked. It was fixed at the 
throat rather in the way that nurses fix children’s comforters with a 
safety-pin. Only this,” added the priest, gazing placidly out to sea, “was 
not a safety-piiL” 

The man sitting on the long iron bench was also gazing placidly out to 
sea. Now he was once more in repose. Flambeau felt quite certain that 
one of his eyes was naturally larger than the other. Both were now well 
opened, and he could almost fancy the left eye grew larger as he gazed. 

It was a very long gold pin, and had the carved head of a monkey or 
some such thing, continued the cleric; “and it was fixed in a rather odd 
way—he wore pince-nez and a broad black-” 

The motionless man continued to gaze at the sea, and the eyes in his 

head might have belonged to two different men. Then he made a move¬ 
ment of blinding swiftness. 

Father Brown had his back to him, and in that flash might have fallen 
dead on his face. Flambeau had no weapon, but his large brown hands 
were resting on the end of the long iron seat. His shoulders abruptly 
Jtered their shape, and he heaved the whole huge thing high over his 

head, like a headsman’s axe about to fail. The mere height of the thing as 

he held it vertical, looked like a long iron ladder by which he was in- 
vitmg men to climb towards the stars. But the long shadow, in the level 
evening light, looked like a giant brandishing the Eiffel Tower. It was 
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the shock of that shadow, before the shock of the iron crash, that 
stranger quail and dodge, and then dart into his inn, leaving the flat apji 
shining dagger he had dropped exactly where it had fallen. 

*‘We must get away fi:om here instantly,” cried Flambeau, flinging ^ 
huge seat away with furious indifference on the beach. He caugjht dui 
litde priest by the elbow and ran him down a grey perspective of bamea 
back garden, at the end of which there was a closed back gardm dooa; 
Flambeau bent over it an instant in violent silence, and then said: **13^ 
door is locked.” 

As he spoke a black feather from one of the ornamental firs fdl, bmd^ 
ing the brim of his hat. It startled him more than the small and distant 
detonation that had come just before. Then came another distant detott< 
ation, and the door he was trying to open shook under the bullet buried 
in it- Flambeau’s shoulders again filled out and altered suddenly. Tiuee 
hii^es and a lock burst at the same instant, and he went out into the 
empty path behind, carrying the great garden door with him, as Samson 
carried the gates of Gath. 

Then he flung the garden door over the garden wall, just as a HajA 
shot picked up a spurt of snow and dust behind his heeL Without 
ceremony he snatched up the little priest, slung him astraddle on hh 
shoulders, and went racing towards Seawood as fest as his long leg? cou$ 
carry him. It was not until nearly two miles farther on ihathescthissniafl 
companion down. It had hardly been a dignified escape, in spite of tip 
classic model of Anebises, but Father Brown’s fece omy wore a broad 


a*-- 


•/ 



?7^ell,” said Flambeau, after an impatient silence, as they resumed ihc^ 
more conventional tramp through die streets on the edge of the to^ni, 
where no outrage need be feared, “I don’t know what all this means^^ 
take it I may trust my own eyes that you never met the man you bave^ 

accurately described.” ^ 

“I did meet Him in a way,” Brown said, biting his finger ralhetffl®- 

vously—“I did really. And it was too dark to see him properly, becam^^ 
was under that bandstand affair. But I’m afraid I didn t desenbe hin^^ 
very accurately after all, for his pince-nez was broken under him, andjUiB 
long gold pin wasn’t stuck through his purple scarf but 
heart.” 

“And I suppose,” said the other in a lower voice, *that glass-eye4gi^? 

had something to do with it.” 

“I had hoped he had only a little,” answered Brown in a rather 
voice, “and I may have been wrong in what I did. 1 acted onir^ 

But I fear this business has deep roots and dark.” ; i 

They walked on through some streets in silence. The 
were beginning to be lit in the cold blue twihght, and thsy 
dently approaching the more central parts of the cowm 
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biUs armouncing the glove-fight between Nigger Ned and Malvoli were 


slapped about the walls. 

“Well,” said Flambeau, “I never murdered anyone, even in my 
criminal days, but I can almost sympathiTc with anyone doing it in such a 
dreary place. Of all God-forsaken dustbins of Nature, I think the most 
heart-breaking are places like that bandstand, that were meant to be 
festive and are forlorn. I can fancy a morbid man feeling he must kill his 
rival in the soHtude and irony of such a scene. I remember once taking a 
tramp in your glorious Surrey hills , thinking of nothing but gorse and 
skylarks, when I came out on a vast circle of land, and over me lifted a 
vast, voiceless structure, tier above tier of seats, as huge as a Roman 
amphitheatre and as empty as a new letter-rack. A bird sailed in heaven 
over it. It was the Grand Stand at Epsom. And I felt that no one would 


ever be happy there agaiiu” 

“It*s odd you should mention Epsom,” said the priest. “Do you 
remember what was called the Sutton Mystery, because two suspected 


men—^ice-cream men, I think—^happened to hve at Sutton? They were 
eventually released. A man was found strangled, it was said, on the Downs 
round that part. As a fact, I know (fi'om an Irish policeman who is a 
ftiend of mine) that he was found close up to the Epsom Grand Stand— 
in faa, only hidden by one of the lower doors being pushed 
back.” 


“That is queer,” assented Flambeau, “But it rather co nfir ms my view 
that such pleasure places look awfully lonely out of season, or the ma n 
wouldn’t have been murdered there.” 


“I’m not so sure he-” began Brown, and stopped, 

“Not so sure he was murdered?” queried his companion. 

“Not so sure he was murdered out of the season,” answered the little 
priest, with simplicity. “Don’t you think there’s something rather tricky 
about this solitude. Flambeau? Do you feel sure a wise murderer would 
always want the spot to be lonely? It’s very, very seldom a man is quite 
alone. And, short of that, the more alone he is, the more certain he is to 

be seen. No; I think there must be some other- Why, here we are 

at the Pavihon or Palace, or whatever they call it.” 

They had emerged on a small square, brilliantly Ughted, of which the 
prmcipal building was gay with gilding, gaudy with posters, and flanked 
with two g^t photographs of Malvoh and Nigger Ned. 

“Hallo!” cried Flambeau in great surprise, as & clericalfiiendstumped 
straight up the broad steps. “I don’t know pugilism was your latest 
hobby. Are you going to see the fight?” 

“I don’t think there will be any fight,” rephed Father Brown. 

They passed rapidly through ante-rooms and inner rooms; they passed 
through the hall of combat itself, raised, roped, and padded with in¬ 
numerable seats and boxes, and still the cleric did not look round or pause 
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till he came to a clerk at a desk outside a door marked "Comnutlec;** 
There he stopped and asked to see Lord Pooley. 

The attendant observed that his lordship was very busy, as the fi^ 
was coming on soon, but Father Brown had a good-tempered tedium 
of reiteration for which the official mind is generally not prepared. In a 
few moments the rather baffled Flambeau found himself in ^ piesoice 
of a man who was still shouting directions to another man going out of 
the room. “Be careful, you know, about the ropes after the fourth^- 
Well, and what do you want, I wonder!” 

Lord Pooley was a gentleman, and, like most of the few remaining to 
our race, was worried—especially about money. He was half grey and 
half flaxen, and he had the eyes of fever and a high-bridged, firost-bittsen 
nose. 

“Only a word,” said Father Brown. “I have come to prevoit a man 
being killed.” 

Lord Pooley bounded off his chair as if a spring had flung hin^ 
it. “I’m daiimedifril stand any more of this! headed. “You and your 
commiuees and parsons and petitions! Weren’t there parsons in the old 
days, when they fought without gloves? Now they’re fighting with tic 
regulation gloves, and there’s not the rag of a possibility of either of tie 
boxers being killed.” 

“I didn’t mean either of the boxen,” said the little priest 

"Well, well, well!” said the nobleman, with a touch of firosty humour. 
“Who’s goii^ to be killed? The referee?” 

“I don c know who’s going to be killed,” replied Father Brown, with 
a reflective stare. “If 1 didi shouldn’t have to spoil your pleasure. I could 
simply get him to escape. 1 never could see anything wrong about pozc- 
fights. As it is, I must ask you to announce that the fight is off for the 
present” 

“Anything else?” jeered the gentleman with feverish eyes. “And vdial 
do you say to the two thousand people who have come to sec 

“I say there will be one thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine ^ 
them left alive when they have seen it” said Father Brown- 

Lord Pooley looked at Flambeau. “Is your firiend mad?” he asked. 

"Far fi-om it” the reply. 

“And look here,” resumed Pooley in his restless way, “it’s worse dun 
that A whole paci of Italians have turned up to back Malvoli—swart^, 
savage fellows of some country, anyhow. You know what diese Meoi^ 
tcrrancan races arc Ukc. If I send out word that it’s off we sh^ ham 
Malvoli storming in here at the head of a whole Corsican cty . 

“My lord, it is a matter of life and death,” said the priest. 
bclL Give your message. And see whether it is Malvoli vdio 

The nobleman strui the bcU on the ublc with an odd air 
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curiosity. He said to the clerk who appeared almost instantly in the 
doorway: “I have a serious announcement to make to the audience 
shortly. Meanwhile, would you kindly tell the two champions that the 
fight will have to be put off.’* 

The clerk stared for some seconds as if at a demon and vanished. 

“What authority have you for what you say?” asked Lord Pooley 
abruptly. “Whom did you consult?” 

“I consulted a bandstand,” said Father Brown, scratching his head. 
“But, no. I’m wrong; I consulted a book, too. I picked it up on a book¬ 
stall in London—^very cheap, too.” 

He had taken out of his pocket a small, stout, leather-bound volume, 
and Flambeau, looking over his shoulder, could see that it was some book 
of old travels, and had a leaf turned down for reference. 

“ ‘The oiJy form in which Voodoo ” began Father Brown, 
reading aloud. 

“In which what?” inquired his lordship. 

“ ‘In which Voodoo,* ” repeated the reader, almost with relish, “ ‘is 
widely organized outside Jamaica itself is in the from known as the 
Monkey, or the God of the Gongs, which is powerful in many parts of 
the two American continents, especially among half-breeds, many of 
whom look exactly like white men. It differs from most other forms of 
devil-wonhip and human sacrifice in the fact that the blood is not shed 
formally on the altar, but by a sort of assassination among the crowd. 
The gongs beat with a deafening din as the doors of the shrine open and 
the monkey-god is revealed; almost the whole congregation rivet 
ecstatic eyes on him. But after-’ ” 

The door of the room was flung open, and the fashionable negro stood 
framed in it,^his eyeballs rolling, his silk hat still insolently tilted on his 
head. “Huh!” he cried, showing bis apish teeth. “What this? Huh! 
Huh! You steal a coloured gentleman’s prize—prize his already—yo’ 
th^ yo’jes’ save that white ’Talian trash-” 

“The matter is only deferred,” said the nobleman quietly. “I will be 
with you to explain in a minute or two.” 

Who you to-’ shouted Nigger Ned, beginning to storm. 

^ My name is Pooley,” repUed the other, with a creditable coolness. 

I am^ the organizing secretary, and I advise you just now to leave the 
room. 

Who this fellow?” demanded the dark 
priest disdainfidly. 

My name is Brown, was the reply. “And I advise you just now to 
leave the country. 

The pme-figh*ter stood glaring for a few seconds, and then, rather to 

the surprise of Flambeau and the others, strode out, sending the door to 
With a crash behind him. ° 


champion, pointing to the 
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*‘Well/’ asked Father Brown, rubbing bis dusty hair up, 
diink of Leonardo da Vind? A beautiful Itaban head.” j 

“Look here,” said Lord Pooley, ‘‘fve taken a considmble 
sibility on your bare word. I think you ought to tdl me mote AatA 
this /’ 

“You are quite right, my lord,” answered Brown. “And it won’t 
take long to tell.” He put the htde leather book in his overcoat pocket 
“I think we know all that this can tell us, but you shall look at it to see 
if Tm right. That negro who has just swaggered out is one of die noose 
dangerous men on earth, for he has the brains of a European, \ndi die 
instincts of a cannibal. He has turned what was dean, common-CTse 
butchery amoi^ his fellow-barbarians into a very modem and sdendfic 
secret sodety of assassins. He doesn’t know I know it, nor, for die 
matter of that, that I can’t prove it.” 

There was a silence, and the httle man went on. 

“But if I want to murder somebody, will it really be the best plan to 
make sure I’m alone with him?” 

Lord Pooley’s eyes recovered their frosty twinkle as he looked al die 
little clergy man. He only said, “If you want to murder somebody/1 
should advise it.” 

Father Brown shook his head, like a murderer of much ripest ex¬ 
perience. “So Flambeau said,” he repHed, with a sigh. “But considet. 
The more a man feels lonely the less he can be sure he is alone. It most 
mean empty spaces round him, and they are just what make him obvio^ 
Have you never seen one ploughman from the heights, or one shephekd 
from the valle)^? Have you never walked along a difif, and seal one man 
walking along the sands? Didn’t you know when he’d killed a oab/and 
wouldn’t you have known if it had been a creditor? No! No! N^l 
For an inteUigent murderer, such as you or I might be, it is an impossilde 
plan to make sure that nobody is looking at you,” ^ H 

“But what other plan is there?” 

“There is only one,” said the priest. “To make sure that ev^bod?ir 
looking at something else. A man is throttled close by the big 
Epsom. Anybody might have seen it done while the stand stood en^ty— 
any tramp under the hedges or motorist among the hills. But mhoif 
would have seen it when the stand was crowded and the 
roaring, when the favourite was coming in first—or wasn t. The 
of a neck-cloth, the thrusting of a body behind a door coidA be dcnKta 
an instant—so long as it was that instant. It was the same, of coura^ 
continued turning to Flambeau, “with that poor fellow undo: diefe 
stand. He was dropped through the hole (it wasn’t an aedden^ 
just at some very dramatic moment of the entertainment, wtou 
of some great violinist or the voice of some great singer openrf 
to its rlimiiy. And here, of course, when the knock-out hlGW 
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would not be the only one. That is the little trick Nigger Ned has 

adopted from his old God of Gongs. 

“By the way, Malvoli-Pooley began. 

“Malvoh,” said the priest, “has nothing to do with it. I dare say he 
has some ItaHans with him, but our amiable friends are not Italians. They 
are octoroons and African half-bloods of various shades, but I fear we 
English think all foreigners are much the same so long as they are dark 
and dirty. Also,” he added, with a smile, “I fear the English decline to 
draw any fine distinction between the moral character produced by my 
rehgion and that which blooms out of Voodoo.” 

The blaze of the spring season had burst upon Seawood, littering its 
foreshore with families and bathing-machines, with nomadic preachers 
and nigger minstrels, before the two friends saw it again, and long before 
the storm of pursuit after the strange secret society had died away. 
Almost on every hand the secret of their purpose perished with them. 
The man of the hotel was found drifting dead on the sea like so much 
seaweed; his right eye was closed in peace, but his left eye was wide open, 
and glistened like glass in the moon. Nigger Ned had been overtaken a 
mile or two away, and murdered three policemen with his closed left 
hand. The remaining officer was surprised—nay, pained—and the negro 
got away. But this was enough to set ah the English papers in a flame, 
and for a month or two the main purpose of the British Empire was to 
prevent the buck nigger (who was so in both senses) escaping by any 
English port. Persons of a figure remotely reconcilable with his were 
subjected to quite extraordinary inquisitions, made to scrub their faces 
before going on board ship, as if each white complexion were made up 
like a mask of grease-paint. Every negro in England was put under 
special regulations and made to report himself; the outgoing ships would 
no more have taken a nigger than a basilisk. For people had found out 
how fearful and vast and silent was the force of the savage secret society, 
and by the time Flambeau and Father Brown were leaning on the parade 

parapet in April, the Black Man meant in England almost what he once 
meant in Scotland. 

He must be still in England,” observed Flambeau, “and horridly well 

hidden, too. They must have found him at the ports if he had only 
whitened his face.” 

« ^ clever man,” said Father Brown apologetically. 

“And f m sure he wouldn’t whiten his face.” 

“Well, but what would he do?” 

I think, said Father Brown, he would blacken his face.** 

Flambeau, leaning motionless on the parapet, laughed and said. “My 
dear fellow!” ^ 

Father Brown, also leaning motionless on the parapet, moved one 
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ringer for an instant into the direction of the soot-masked niggers singing 
on the sands. 


X 

THE SALAD OF COLONEL CILAY 

Father Brown was walking home from Mass on a white weird morn¬ 
ing when the mists were slowly hfting—one of those mornings when 
the verv’ element of hght appears as something m\^terious and new. 
The scattered trees outlined themselves more and more out of the vapour, 
as if they were first drawn in grey chalk and then in charcoal. At yet 
more distant inter\^als appeared the houses upon the broken fringe of the 
suburb; their outlines became clearer and clearer until he recognised 
many in which he had chance acquaintances, and many more the names 
of whose owners he knew. But ^ the windows and doors were sealed; 
none of the people were of the sort that w^ould be up at such a time, or 
still less on such an errand. But as he passed under the shadow of one 
handsome \illa with verandas and wide ornate gardens, he heard a noise 
that made him almost involuntarily stop. It was the unmistakable noise 
of a pistol or carbine or some light firearm discharged; but it w^as not 
this that puzzled him most. The first full noise w’-as immediately follow^ed 
by a series of fainter noises—as he counted them, about six. He supposed 
it must be the echo; but the odd thing was that the echo was not in the 
least like the original sound. It w^as not like anything eke that he could 
think of; the three things nearest to it seemed to be the noise made by 
siphons of soda-water, one of the many noises made by an animal, and 
the noise made by a person attempting to conceal laughter. None of 

which seemed to make much sense. 

Father Browm w^as made of two men. There was a man of action, 
who was as modest as a primrose and as punctual as a clock; w^ho wrat 
his small round of duties and never dreamed of altering it. There w^as also 
a man of reflection, who w^as much simpler but much stronger, who 
could not easily be stopped; w^hose thought w^as always (in Ae only 
inteUiQ:ent sense of the words) free thought. He could not help, ev^ 
uncomciously, asking himself aU the questions that there were to be 
asked, and answxring as many of them as he could; all that on e 
his breathing or circulation. But he never consciously carried his acuons 
outside the sphere of his owm duty; and in this case the two atutu^ 
wxre aptly tested. He was just about to resume his trudge in the twihght, 
telling himself it w^as no affair of his, but instinctively twisting and un- 
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twisting twenty theories about what the odd noises might mean. Then 
the grey sky-line brightened into silver, and in the broadening light 
he realized that he had been to the house which belonged to an Anglo- 
Indian Major named Putnam; and that the Major had a native cook 
from Malta who was of his communion. He also began to remember 
that pistol-shots are sometimes serious things; accompanied with con¬ 
sequences with which he was legitimately concerned. He turned back 
and went in at the garden gate, making for the front door. 

Half-way down one side of the house stood out a projection like a very 
low shed; it was, as he afterwards discovered, a large dustbin. Round the 
comer of this came a figure, at first a mere shadow in the haze, apparently 
bending and peering about. Then, coming nearer, it solidified into a 
figure that was, indeed, rather unusually solid. Major Putnam was a 
bald-headed, bull-necked man, short and very broad, with one of those 
rather apoplectic faces that are produced by a prolonged attempt to 
combine the oriental climate with the occidental luxuries. But the face 
was a good-humoured one, and even now, though evidently puzzled 
and inquisitive, wore a kind of innocent grin. He had a large palm-leaf 
hat on the back of his head (suggesting a halo that was by no means 
appropriate to the face), but otherwise he was clad only in a very vivid 
suit of striped scarlet and yellow pyjamas; which, though glowing enough 
to behold, must have been, on a fresh morning, pretty chilly to wear. 
He had evidently come out of his house in a hurry, and the priest was not 
surprised when he called out without further ceremony: “Did you hear 
that noise?" 

“Yes," answered Father Brown; “I thought I had better look in, in case 
anything was the matter." 

The Major looked at him rather queerly with his good-humoured 

gooseberry eyes. “What do you think the noise was?" he asked, 

“It sounded like a gun or something," rephed the other, with some 

hesitation; but it seemed to have a singular sort of echo." 

The Major was still looking at him quietly, but with protruding eyes. 

when the front door was flung open, releasing a flood of gaslight on the 

face of the fading mist; and another figure in pyjamas sprang or tumbled 

out into the garden. The figure was much longer, leaner, and more 

athletic; the pyjamas, though equally tropical, were comparatively 

tasteful, being of white with a light lemon-yellow stripe. The man was 

haggard, but handsome, more sunburned than the other; he had an 

aquiline profile and rather deep-sunken eyes, and a slight air of oddity 

arising from the combmation of coal-black hair with a much lighter 

mousUche. All this Father Brown absorbed in detail more at leisure 

For the moment he only saw one thing about the man; which was the 
revolver m his hand. 

“Cray!" exclaimed the Major, staring at him; “did you fire that shot?" 
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“Yes, I did,” retorted the black-haired gentleman hody; “and so 
woold you in my place. If you were chased everywhere by devils and 
nearly-” 

The Major seemed to intervene rather hurriedly. “This is my BieoA 
Father Brown,” he said. And then to Brown: “I don’t know whether 
you’ve met Colonel Cray of the Royal Artillery.” 

“I have heard of him, of course,” said the priest innocendy. “Did 
vou—did you hit anything?” 

“I thought so,” answered Cray with gravity. 

“Did he-asked Major Pu tnam in a lowered voice, “did he fill 

or cry out, or an' 


“I 
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regarding his host with a strange and steady stare, 
what he did.” he said. “He sneezed.” 


ler Brown’s hand went half-way to his head, with the gesture of a 
emembering somebody’s name. He knew now what it was that 
either soda-water nor the snorting of a dog. 

'^ell,” qacukted the staring Major, “I never heard before diat a 
e revolver was a thing to be sneezed at.” 

or I,” said Father Brown fiindy. “It’s lucky you didn’t tom your 
artillery on him or you might have given him quite a bad cold.” Ihen, 
ajfter a bewildered paxise, he said: “Was it a bui^lar?” 

“Let us go inside,” said Major Putnam, rather sharply, and led the way 

into his house. 

The interior exhibited a paradox often to be marked in such momiiig 
hours: that the rooms seemed brighter than the sky outside; even afterdK 
Major had turned out the one gas%ht in the front halL Father Brown 
was surprised to see the whole dining-table set out as for a festive med, 
with napkins in their rings, and wine-glasses of some six umiecess^ 
shapes set beside every plate. It was common enougl^ at that time of dm 
morning, to find the remains of a banquet over-night; but to find it 

freshly spread so early was unusual 1 j t: 

While he stood wavering in the hall Major Putnam rushed part hm 

and sent a raging eye over the whole oblong of the tabl^oth. At lart he 
spoke, spluttering: “All the silver gone!” he gasp^ “Fish4mves and 
forks gone. Old cruet-stand gone. Even the old silver cream-jug^^^ 
And now. Father Brown, I am ready to answer your question of vdictticr 

it W3S & bui^lsx* 

“They’re simply a blind,” said Cray stubbornly. “I know b^ 
you why people persecute this house; I know better than you vray 
The Major patted him on the shoulder with a gesture 
to the soothing of a sick child, and said: “It was a burglar. 

! b^Jglar'with a bad cold.” observed Fa*er Brown, “ihat 
VOU to trace him in the neighbour^ 
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The Major shook his head in a sombre manner. “He must be far 

beyond tracing now, I fear,’ he said. j u 

Then, as the restless man with the revolver turned again towards the 

door into the garden, he added in a husky, confidential voice: I doubt 
whether I should send for the police, for fear my friend here has been a 
little too free with his bullets, and got on the wrong side of the law. He s 
lived in very wild places; and, to be frank with you, I think he sometimes 

fancies things.” 

“I think you once told me,” said Brown, that he beheves some Indian 
secret society is pursuing him.” 

M^'or Putnam nodded, but at the same time shrugged his shoulders. 
“I suppose we*d better follow' him outside,” he said. I don t want any 
more—shall we say, sneezing?” 

They passed out into the morning light, which was now even tinged 
with sunshine, and saw Colonel Cray’s taU figure bent almost double, 
minutely examining the condition of gravel and grass. While the Major 
strolled unobtrusively towards him, the priest took an equally indolent 
turn, which took him round the next corner of the house to within a 
yard or two of the projecting dustbin. 

He stood regarding this dismal object for some minute and a half; 
then he stepped towards it, lifted the hd and put his head inside. Dust and 
other discolouring matter shook upwards as he did so; but Father Brown 
never observed his own appearance, whatever else he observed. He re¬ 
mained thus for a measurable period, as if engaged in some mysterious 
prayers. Then he came out again, with some ashes on his hair, and 
walked unconcernedly away. 

By the time he came round to the garden door again he found a group 
there which seemed to roll away morbidities as the sunlight had already 
rolled away the mists. It was in no way rationally reassuring; it was 
simply broadly comic, like a cluster of Dickens’s characters. Major 
Putnam had managed to slip inside and plunge into a proper shirt and 
trousers, with a crimson cummerbimd, and a light square jacket over all; 
thus normally set off, his red festive face seemed bursting with a common¬ 
place cordiality. He was indeed emphatic, but then he was talking to his 
cook—the swarthy son of Malta, whose lean, yellow and rather care¬ 
worn face contrasted quaintly with his snow-white cap and costume. The 
cook might well be careworn, for cookery was the Major’s hobby. He 
was one of those amateun who always know more than the professional. 
The only other person he even admitted to be a judge of an omelette was 
his friend Cray—and as Brown remembered this, he turned to look for 
the other officer. In the new presence of daylight and people clothed and 
in their right mind, the sight of him was rather a shock. The taller and 
more elegant man was still in his night-garb, with tousled black hair, 
and now crawling about the garden on his hands and knees, sdll looking 
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for traces of the burglar; and now and again, to aU appearance, stdkiiig 
the ground with his hand in anger at not finding him Seeing him tfam 
quadrupedal in the grass, the priest raised his eyebrows rather sadly; 
and for the first time guessed that ‘‘fancies things” mi ght he an 
euphemism. 


The third item in the group of the cook was the epicure was also known 
to Father Brown; it was Audrey Watson, the Major s ward and home- 
keeper; and at this moment, to judge by her apron, tucked-up sleeves and 
resolute manner, much more die housekeeper than the ward. 

“It serves you right,” she was sayii^: “I always told you not to have 
that old-fashioned cruet-stand.” 


“I prefer it,” said Putnam, placably. “Fm old-&shioned mysdf; and 
the things keep together.” 

“And vanish together, as you see,” she retorted. “Well, if you ate 
not going to bother about the burglar, I shouldn’t bother about die 
lunch. It’s Sunday, and we can’t send for vinegar and all that in the town; 
and you Indian gendemen can’t eiyoy what you call a dinn er widiout a 
lot of hot things. I wish to goodness now you hadn’t asked Cousin 
Ohver to take me to the musical service. It isn’t over till half-past twdvc, 
and the Colonel has to leave by then. I don’t believe you men can 
manage alone.” 

“Oh yes, we can, my dear,” said the Major, looking at her vciy 
amiably. “Marco has all the sauces; and we’ve ofien done ourselves 
in very rough places, as you might know by now. And it’s time you had 
a treat, Audrey; you mustn’t be a housekeeper every hour of the day; and 
I know you want to hear the music.” 

“I want to go to church,” she said, with rather severe eyes. 

She was one of those handsome women who will always be handsome, 
because the beauty is not in an air or a tint, but in the very structure of the 
head and features. But though she was not yet middle-aged and her 
auburn hair was of a Titianesque fullness in form and colour, there was a 
look in her mouth and around her eyes which suggested that some sorrows 
wasted her, as winds waste at last the edges of a Greek temple. For indeed 
the little domestic difficulty of which she was now speaking so deasivdy 
was rather comic than tragic. Father Brown gathered, firom- the course 
of the conversation, that Cray the other gourmet^ had to leave before me 
usual limch-time; but that Putnam, his host, not to be done out of a final 
feast with an old crony, had arranged for a special iijeuner to be srt oitf 
and consumed in the course of the morning, while Audrey and other 
graver persons were at morning service. She was gomg there under tte 
escort of a relative and old fiiend of hers. Dr. Oliver Oman, who, though 
a scientific man of a somewhat bitter type, was enthusiastic for 
and would go even to church to get it. There was nothing in all thb Aa® 
could conceivably concern the tragedy in Miss Watson s face; and by ® 
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half conscious instinct. Father Brown turned again to the seeming 

lunatic grubbing about in the grass. 

When he strolled across to him, the black, unbrushed head was Hfted 
abruptly, as if in some surprise at his continued presence. And indeed. 
Father Brown, for reasons best known to himself, had lingered much 
longer than politeness required; or even, in the ordinary sense, permitted. 

“Well!” cried Cray, with wild eyes. “I suppose you think Vm mad, 
like the rest?” 

“I have considered the thesis,” answered the litde man, composedly. 
“And I incline to think you are not.” 

“What do you mean?” snapped Cray quite savagely. 

“Real madmen,” explained Father Brown, “always encourage their 
own morbidity. They never strive against it. But you are trying to find 
traces of the burglar; even when there aren’t any. You are struggling 
against it. You want what no madman ever wants.” 

“And what is that?” 

“You want to be proved wrong,” said Brown. 

During the last words Cray had sprung or staggered to his feet and was 
regarding the cleric with agitated eyes. “By hell, but that is a true word!” 
he cried. “They are all at me here that the fellow was only after the 
silver—^as if I shouldn’t be only too pleased to think so! She's been at 
me,” and he tossed his tousled black head towards Audrey, but the other 
had no need of the direction, “she’s been at me to-day about how cruel 1 
was to shoot a poor harmless house-breaker, and how I have the devil in 
me against poor harmless natives. But I was a good-natured man once— 
as good-natured as Putnam.” 

After a pause he said: “Look here. I’ve never seen you before; but you 
shall judge of the whole story. Old Putnam and I were friends in the 
same mess; but, owing to some accidents on the Afghan border, I got 
my command much sooner than most men; only we were both invahded 
home for a bit, I was engaged to Audrey out there; and we all travelled 
back together. But on the journey back things happened. Curious 
things. The result of them was that Putnam wants it broken off, and even 

Audrey keeps it hangmg on—and I know what they mean, I know what 
they think I am. So do you. 

Well, these are the fits. The last day wc were in an Indian city I 
asked Putnam if I could get some Trichinopoli cigars; he directed me to 
a little place opposite his lodgings. I have since found he was quite right; 
but opposite’ is a dangerous word when one decent house sunds opposite 
five or ^ squalid ones; and I must have mistaken the door. It opened 
mm ^culty, and then only on darkness; but as I turned back, the door 
eniM me sai^ back and settled into its place with a noise as of innumer¬ 
able bolts. There was nothing to do but to walk forward; which I did 
through passage after passage, pitch-Klark. Then I came to a flight of 
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steps, and then to a blind door, secured by a latch of elaborate 
ironwork, which I could only trace by touch, but which 1 loosened 
last. 1 came out again upon gloom, which was half turned into a gcccayi 
twihght by a multitude of small but steady lamps below. They shoived 
merely the feet or fringes of some huge and empty architecture. Jmt 
in front of me was something that looked like a mountain. 1 oonfas 1 
nearly fell on the great stone platform on ^^diich I had emerged, to realize 
that it was an idoL And worst of all, an idol with its back to me. 

*‘lt was hardly half human, 1 guessed; to judge by the small squat head, 
and still more by a thing like a tail or extra limb turned up behind and 
poin ting , like a loathsome large finger, at some symbol graven in the 
centre of the vast stone back. I had begun, in the dim hght, to guess at 
the hieroglyphic, not without horror, when a more horrible thing 
happened. A door opened silently in the temple wall behind me and a 
man came out, with a brown face and a black coat. He had a carved 
smile on his face, of copper flesh and ivory teeth; but I think the moff 
hateful thing about him was that he was in European dress. I was pre¬ 
pared, I think for shrouded priests or naked f^drs. But this seemed to 
say that the devilry was over all the earth. As indeed I found it to be: 

“ ‘If you had only seen the Monkey’s Feet,’ he said, smiling steadily, 
and without other preface, ‘we should have been very gende—yon 
would only be tortured and die. If you had seen the Monkey’s Face, stifl 
we should be very moderate, very tolerant—^you wotild only be tortured 
and live. But as you have seen die Monkey’s Tail, we must pnmouiia 

the worst sentence. Which is—Go Free.’ 

“When he said the words I heard the elaborate iron latch with wfauhl 
had struggled, automatically unlock itself: and then, frr down the dark 
passages I had passed, I heard the heavy street-door s hifting its own 
bolts backwards. 

“ ‘It is vain to ask for mercy; you must go free,’ said the smil i n g man 
‘Henceforth a hair shall slay you like a sword, and a breath shall bite yw 
like an adder; weapons shall come against you out of nowhere; and yw 
shall die many times.’ And with that he was swallowed once more in du 
wall behind; and I went out into the street. 

Cray pau^; and Father Brown unaffectedly sat down an the lawi 

and began to pick daisies. 

Then the soldier continued: “Putnam, of course, with his jolly 
sense, pooh-poohed all my fears; and from that time dates his ® 
my mental balance. Well, I’ll simply tell you, in the th 

three things that have happened since; and you shall judge wmdi or«i 

^“The first happened in an Indian village on the edge of the jm^ 

but hundreds of miles from the temple, or town, or type oi 
_____ mif nn m^ I woke in black mtfliriB F 
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and lay diinking of nothing in particular, when I felt a faint tickling 
thing, like a thread or a hair, trailed across my throat. I shrank back out 
of its way, and could not help thinking of the words in the temple. But 
when I got up and sought hghts and a mirror, the line across my neck 
was a line of blood. 

“The second happened in a lodging in Port Said, later, on our journey 
home together. It was ajumble of tavern and curiosity-shop; and though 
there was nothing there remotely suggesting the cult of the Monkey, it 
is, of course, possible that some of its images or talismans were in such a 
place. Its curse was there, anyhow. I woke again in the dark with a 
sensation that could not be put in colder or more hteral words than that 
a breath bit like an adder. Existence was an agony of extinction; I dashed 
my head against walls until I dashed it against a window; and fell rather 
than jumped into the garden below. Putnam, poor fellow, who had 
called the other thing a chance scratch, was bound to take seriously the 
fact of finding me half insensible on the grass at dawn. But I fear it was 
my mental state he took seriously; and not my story. 

“The third happened in Malta. We were in a fortress there; and as it 
happened our bedrooms over-looked the open sea, which almost came 
up to our window-sills, save for a flat white outer wall as bare as the sea. 
I woke up again; but it was not dark. There was a full moon, as I walked 
to the window; I coiJd have seen a bird on the bare battlement, or a sail 
on the horizon. What I did see was a sort of stick or branch circling, 
self-supported, in the empty sky. It flew straight in at my window and 
smashed the lamp beside the pillow I had just quitted. It was one of 
those queer-shaped war-clubs some Eastern tribes use. But it had come 
firom no human hand.” 

Father Brown threw away a daisy-chain he was making, and rose with 
a wistful look. Has M^or Putnam,” he asked, **got any Eastern curios, 
idols, weapons and so on, from which one might get a hint?” 

Plenty of those, though not much use, I fear,*’ rephed Cray; “but by all 
means come into his study.” 

As they entered they passed Miss Watson buttoning her gloves for 
church, and heard the voice of Putnam downstairs still giving a lecture on 
cookery to the cook. In the Major’s study and den of curios they came 
suddenly on a third party, silk-hatted and dressed for the street, who was 

poring over an open book on the smoking-table—a book which he 
dropped rather guiltily, and turned. 

Cray inttoduced him civilly enough, as Dr. Oman, but he showed such 
msfevour in his very face that Brown guessed the two men, whether 
Aumey knew it or not, were rivals. Nor w'as the priest wholly unsym¬ 
pathetic wim ^e prejudice. Dr. Oman was a very well-dressed gentleman 
mdeed; well-f^tured, though almost dark enough for an Asiatic. But 
Father Brown had to tell himself sharply that one should be in charity 

ii» 
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evai with those viho wax their pointed beards, who have small 
hands, and who speak with perfectly modulated voices. 

Cray seemed to find something specially irritating in the small prayer- 
book in Oman’s dark-gloved hand. “I didn’t know that was in your 
line,” he said rather rudely. 

O man laughed mildly, but without offence. “This is more so, I know," 
he said, laying his hand on the big book he had dropped, “a dictionary rf 
drugs and such things. But it’s rather too large to take to churdi,” Thai 
he dosed the larger book, and there seemed again the &intest touch of 
hurry and embarrassment. 

“I suppose,” said the priest, who seemed anxious to change die snlject; 
“all these spears and thing s are fi:om India?” 

“From ever^'where,” answered the doctor. “Putnam is an old soUter, 
and has been in Mexico and Australia, and the Cannibal Islands for all 1 
know.” 

“I hope it was not in the Cannibal Islands,” said Brown, “that he learnt 
the art of cooker)’.” And he ran his eyes over the stew-pots or other 
strange utensils on the walk 

At this moment the jolly subject of their conversation thrust bis 
laiig hing , lobsterish face into the room. “Come along, Cray,” he cried. 
“Your lunch is just coming in. And the bells are ringing for those 
want to go to diurcL” 

Cray shppcd upstairs to change; Dr. Oman and Miss Watson betook 
themsdves soleniiily down the street, with a string of other duiicb- 
goers; but Father Brown noticed that the doctor twice looked back aud 
scrutinized the house; and even came bade to the comer of the street to 
look at it again. 

The priest looked puzzled, “He can’t have been at the dusdnn, ^ he 
muttered- “Not in those dothes. Or was he there earlier to-day?” 

Fadicr Brown, touching other people, was as sensitive as a barometi^ 
but to-day he seemed about as sensitive as a ihinoccros. By no sodal 
law, rigid or impHcd, could he be supposed to linger round tte hmdi 
of the Anglo-Indian fiicnds; but he lingered, covering his posidmi widi 
torrents^ amusing but quite needless conversation- He was the more 
puzzling because he did not seem to want any lunch- As one a^ 
other of the most cxquisitdy balanced kolgcrccs of curries, acooimmiU 
with appropriate vintages, were laid before the otber two, ^ 
repeated that it was one of his fast-days, and munched a piece of brew 
and sipped and then left untasted a tumbler of cold water. Hb talk 

however, was exuberant. i ji i 

“111 tell you what I’ll do for you,” he cried; 111 mix yon a s^! t 

can’t cat it, but I’ll mix it like an angel! You’ve got a fcttuce 

“Unfortunately it’s the only thing wc have got,” answered die good» 
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humoured M^or. “You must remember that mustard, vinegar, oil and 
so on vanished with the cruet and the burglar.” 

“I know,” replied Brown, rather vaguely. “That’s what Tve always 
been afraid would happen. That’s why I always carry a cruet-stand about 
with me. I’m so fond of salads.” 

And to the amazement of the two men he took a pepper-pot out of his 


waistcoat pocket and put it on the table. 

“I wonder why the burglar wanted mustard, too,” he went on, 
taking a mustard-pot from another pocket. “A mustard plaster, I sup¬ 
pose. And vinegar”—producing that condiment—“haven’t I heard 
something about vinegar and brown paper? As for oil, which I think I 
put in my left-” 

His garrulity was an instant arrested; for lifting his eyes, he saw what 
no one else saw—the black figure of Dr. Oman standing on the s unli t 
lawn and looking steadily into the room. Before he could quite recover 
himself Cray had cloven in. 

“You're an astounding card,” he said, staring. “I shall come and hear 
your sermons, if they’re as amusing as your manners.” His voice changed 
a little, and he leaned back in his chair. 


“Oh, there are sermons in a cruet-stand, too,” said Father Brown, 
quite gravely. “Have you heard of faith hke a grain of mustard-seed; or 
chanty that anoints with oil? And as for vinegar, can any soldiers forget 

that solitary soldier, who, when the sun was darkened-” 

Colonel Cray leaned forward a little and clutched the table-cloth. 
Father Brown, who was making the salad, tipped two spoonfuls of 
the mustard into the tumbler of water beside him; stood up and said in a 
new, loud and sudden voice—“Drink that!” 


At the same moment the motionless doctor in the garden came running, 

and burstog open a window cried: “Am I wanted? Has he been 
poisoned?” 


Pretty near, said Brown, with the shadow of a smile; for the emetic 

^d very suddenly taken effect And Cray lay in a deck-chair, gasping as 
for life, but alive. © r o 


A^jor Putnam had sprung up, his purple face mottled. “A crime!” he 
cned hoarsely. “I wiU go for the police!” 

The priest could hear him dragging down his palm-leaf hat from the 
peg md tumbling out of the front door; he hearcl the garden gate slam. 

L u ^ looking at Cray; and after a silence said quietly: 

I sh^ not talk to you much; but I will tell you what you want to 
know. There is no curse on you. The Temple of the Monkey was either 
a comadence or a part of the trick; the trick was the trick of a white 
mam There is only one weapon that will bring blood with that mere 
feathery touch: a r^or heU by a white man. There is one way of making 
a common room full of mvisible, overpowering poison: turning on the 
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gas—the crime of a white man. And there is only one kind of dub that 
can be thro'^m out of a window, turn in mid-air and come back to the 
window next to it: the Australian boomerang. You’ll see some of them 
in the Major’s study.*’ 

With that he went outside and spoke for a moment «o the doctor. 
The moment after, Audrey Watson came rushing into the house and fell 
on her knees beside Cray’s chair. He could not hear what they said to 
each other; but their faces moved with amazement, not unhappiness. 
The doctor and the priest walked slowly towards the garden gate. 

“I suppose the Major was in love with her, too,” he said with a sigh; 
and when the other nodded observed: “You were very generous, doctor. 
You did a fine thing. But what made you suspect?” 

“A veiy" small thing,” said Oman; “but it kept me restless in church 
till I came back to see that all was well. That book on his table was a 
work on poisons; and was put down open at the place where it suted 
that a certain Indian poison, though deadly and difficult to trace, was 
particularly easily reversible by the use of the commonest emetics. I 

suppose he read that at the last moment-” 

“And remembered that there were emetics in the cruet-stand,” said 
Father Brown. “Exactly. He threw the cruet in the dustbin—where I 
found it, along with other sUver—^for the sake of a bmglary blind. But 
if you look arthat pepper-pot I put on the table, you’ll see a small hole. 
That’s wffiere Cray’s bullet struck, shaking up the pepper and making the 

criminal sneeze. d i • 

There was a silence. Then Dr. O m a n said grimly. The M^or is a 

long time looking for the police.” . - i - u-m 11 

“Or the police in loo king for the Major?” said the priest. Well, 
good-bye,’ ’ 


XI 

THE STRANGE CRIME OF JOHN BOULNOIS 

Mk. Calhoun Kidd was a very young genden^ wii a very old a 

face dried up wth its own eagerness, framed 

butterfly de. He was the emissary m Englaiid of 

daily c^ed the Western Sun—also humorously descnbed as the 

SunLt.” This was in allusion to a great journalistic 

to Mr. Kidd himself) that “he guessed the sun would nse m the westj^ 

If Cerica. citizen, did . bit more hnst^.” Those, 
mock American journalism firom the standpomt of somew 
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traditions forget a certain paradox which partly redeems it. For while the 
journalism of the States permits a pantomimic vulgarity long past any¬ 
thing English, it also shows a real eacitement about the most earnest 
mental problems, of which English papers are innocent, or rather in¬ 
capable. The iun was full of the most solemn matters treated in the most 
farcical way. William James figured there as well as “Weary Willie, 
and pragmatists alternated with pugilists in the long procession of its 
portraits. 

Thus, when a very unobtrusive Oxford man named John Boulnois 
wrote in a very unreadable review called the Natural Philosophy Quarterly 
a series of articles on alleged weak points in Darwinian evolution, it 
fluttered no comer of the English papers; though Boulnois s theory 
(■which was that of a comparatively stationary umverse ■visited occasion¬ 
ally by convulsions of change) had some rather faddy fashionableness at 
Orford, and got so far as to be named “Catastrophism.” But many 
American papers seized on the challenge as a great event; and the Sun 
threw the shadow of Mr. Boulnois quite gigantically across its pages. By 
the paradox already noted, articles of valuable intelligence and en¬ 
thusiasm were presented with headlines apparently ■written by an illiter¬ 
ate maniac; headlines such as “Darwin Che-ws Dirt; Critic Boulnois says 
He Jumps the Shocks”—or “Keep Catastrophic, says Thinker Boulnois.” 
And Mr. Calhoun Kidd, of the Western Sun: was bidden to take his 
butterfly tie and lugubrious visage do-wn to the little house outside 
Oxford where Thinker Boulnois lived in happy ignorance of such a title. 

That fated philosopher had consented, in a somewhat dazed manner, to 
receive the interviewer, and had named the hour of nine that evening. 
The last of a summer sunset clung about Cumnor and the low wooded 
hills; the romantic Yankee was both doubtful of his road and inquisitive 
about his surroundings; and seeing the door of a genuine feudal old- 
county inn. The Champion Arras, standing open, he went in to make 
inquiries. 

In the bar parlour he rang the bell, and had to wait some little time for a 

reply to it. The only other person present was a lean man with close red 

hair and loose, honey-looking clothes, who was drinking very bad 

whisky, but smoking a very good cigar. The whisky, of course, was the 

choice brand of The Champion Arms; the cigar he had probably brought 

with him from London. Nothing could be more different than his 

cynical «^%/ fi:om the dapper d^mess of the young American; but 

something in his pencil and open notebook, and perhaps in the expression 

of his alert blue eye, caused Kidd to guess, correctly, that he was a brother 
journalist. 

“Coidd you do me the favour,” asked Kidd, with the courtesy of his 

nation, “of direc^ me to the Grey Cottage, w^here Mr. Boulnois live s 
as I understand?” 
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■ yards down the road,*’ said the red-haired man, temoviif 
shall be passing it myself in a minute, but Tm gomg on to 
^ark to try and see die fun-*’ 

Pendragon Park?” asked Calhoun Kidd, 
de Champion’s place—^haven’t you come down for that, 
the other pressman, looking up. “You’re a journalist, aica’l 


youj 

44T 
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I have come to see Mr. Boulnois, said Kidd. 

“I’ve come to see Mrs. Boulnois,” replied the other. “But I diaii’l 
catch her at home.” And he laughed rather unpleasantly. 

“Are you interested in Catastrophism?” asked the wondering Yankee 

“I’m interested in catastrophies; and there are going to be some,’ 
rephed his companion gloomily. “Mine’s a filthy trade, and I neve 
pretend it isn’t.” 

With that he spat on the floor; yet somehow in the very act and instanj 
one could realize that the man had been brought up as a gaitfe 

mam 

The American pressman considered him with more attention. ^ &q 
was pale and dissipated, with the promise of formidable passions yet to h 
loosed; but it was a clever and sensitive face; his clothes were coaise an 
careless, but he had a good seal ring on one of his long, thin fingeis. H 
name, which came out in the course of talk, was James Dalroy; he wa 
the son of a bankrupt Irish landlord, and attached to a pink p^ 
he heartily despised, called Smart Society, in the capacity of reporter ando 

something painfully like spy. 

Smart Society, I regret to say, felt none of that interest in Boulnois oi 
Darwin which was such a credit to the head and hearts of the Western Sn 
Dalroy had come down, it seemed, to snufif up the scent of a scandal srfrid 
might very well end in the Divorce Court, btit which was at piesen 

hovering between Grey Cottage and Pendragon Pa^ 

Sir Claude Champion was known to the readers of the JVes&rnSima 
well as Mr. Boulnois. So were the Pope and the Daby WiniCT; brt * 
idea of dieir intimate acquai n tances hi p would have struck KiMj 
equally incongruous. He had heard of (and written about, nay, ialset 
pretended to know) Sir Claude Champion, as “one of thebn^testan 

wealthiest of England’s Upper Ten”; as the gi^ 
yachts round the world; as ie great traveller who wrote b(»fa abo^ 
Himalayas, as the pohtician who swept constituencies with a startnn 
sort of Tory Democracy, and as the great ikbbler in art, m^ htei^ 
and, above all, acting. Sit Claude was reaUy raA« nugnificent 
than American eyes. There was something of the Renascence ^ 
about his omnivorous culture and restless pubhaty; he was ^ 
great amateur, but an ardent one. There was m 1^ none of that ant 

_r__ fU-if bv the WOfO dilcCCaflCC* 
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That faultless falcon profile with purple-black Itahan eye, which had 
been snap-shotted so often both for Smart Society and the Western Sun. 
gave everyone the impression of a man eaten by ambition as by a fire, or 
even a disease. But though Kidd knew a great deal about Sir Claude—a 
great deal more, in fact, than there was to know—it would never have 
crossed his wildest dreams to connect so showy an aristocrat with the 
newly-unearthed founder of Catastrophism, or to guess that Sir Claude 
Champion and John Boulnois could be intimate friends. Such, according 
to Dalroy’s account, was nevertheless the fact. The two had hunted in 
couples at school and college, and, though their social destimes had been 
very different (for Champion was a great landlord and almost a milhon- 
aire, while Boulnois was a poor scholar and, until just lately, an unknown 
one), they still kept in very close touch with each other. Indeed, Boul- 
nois*s cottage stood just outside the gates of Pendragon Park. 

But whether the two men could be friends much longer was becoming 
a dark and ugly question. A year or two before, Boulnois had mamed a 
beautiful and not unsuccessful actress, to whom he was devoted in his own 
shy and ponderous style; and the proximity of the household to Cham- 
pion^s had given that flighty celebrity opportunities for behaving in a way 
that could not but cause painful and rather base excitement. Sir Claude 
had carried the arts of publicity to perfection; and he seemed to take a 
crazy pleasure in being equally ostentatious in an intrigue that could do 
him no sort of honour. Footmen from Pendragon were perpetually 
leaving bouquets for Mrs. Boulnois; carriages and motor-cars were per¬ 
petually calling at the cottage for Mrs. Boulnois; balls and masquerades 
perpetually filled the grounds in which the baronet paraded Mrs. Boul¬ 
nois, like the Queen of Love and Beauty at a tournament. That very 
evening, marked by Mr. Kidd for the exposition of Catastrophism, had 
been marked by Sir Claude Champion for an open-air rendering of 
Romeo andJuliet, in which he was to play Romeo to a Juliet it was needless 
to name. 

‘ I don’t think it can go on without a smash,” said the young man with 
red hair, getting up and shaking himself. “Old Boulnois may be squared 
—or he may be square. But if he’s square he’s thick—what you might 
call cubic. But I don’t believe it’s possible.” 

“He is a man of grand intellectui powers,” said Calhoun Kidd in a 
deep voice. 

Yes, answered Dalroy; “but even a man of grand intellectual powers 
can t be such a blighted fool as all that. Must you be going on? I shall be 
following myself in a minute or two.” 

But Calhoun Kidd, having finished a milk and soda, betook himself 
smartly up the road towards the Grey Cottage, leaving his cynical in- 
formaiit to his whisky and tobacco. The last of the dayhght had fkdcd; 
the skies were of a dark, green-grey, like slate, studded here and there 
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■vvath a star, but lighter on the left side of the sky, with the promise of a 


nsmg moon. 


The Grev Cottage, which stood emtrenched, as it were, in a square of 
stiff, high thorn-hedges, was so close under the pines and palisades of the 
Park that Kidd at first mistook it for the Park Lodge. Finding the name 
on the narrow wooden gate, however, and seeing by his watch that the 
hour of the “Thinker’s’' appointment had just struck, he went in and 
knocked at the front door. Inside the garden hedge, he could see that the 
house, tliough unpretentious enough, was larger and more luxurious 
than it looked at first, and was quite a different kind of place from a 
porter’s lod^e. A dog-kennel and a beehive stood outside, like symbols 
of old English countr\'-hfe; the moon was rising behind a plantation of 
prosperous pear trees; the dog that came out of the kennel was reverend- 
ooking and reluctant to bark; and the plain, elderly manservant who 

opened the door was brief but dignifred. 

“Mr. Boulnois asked me to offer his apologies, sir,” he said, “but he 

has been obliged to go out suddenly. 

“But see here, I had an appointment,” said the interviewer, with a 

rising voice. “Do you know w’here he went to? 

“To Pendragon Park, sir,” said the servant, rather sombrely, and 

began to close the door. 

Kidd started a little. , i , 

“Did he go v;ith Mrs,-with the rest of the party? he asked rather 

vaguely. . . 

“No, sir,” said the man shortly; “he stayed behind, and then went out 

alone.”’ And he shut the door, brutally, but unth an air of duty not done. 

The American, that curious compound of impudence and sensitiveness, 
was annoyed. He felt a strong desire to hustle them all along a bit and 
teach them business habits; the hoary old dog and the grizzled, heavy¬ 
faced old butler with his prehistoric shirt-front, and the iowsy old 
moon, and above all the scatter-brained old philosopher who couldnt 

keep an appointment. i i • -r» 

“If that’s the way he goes on he deserves to lose his wife s purat 

devotion,” said Mr. Calhoun Kidd. “But perhaps he’s gone over to make 
T .-t--.. _.... T Irnm fVip iVpjitern Sun will be on tne 


spot 


9 9 


And turning the corner by the open lodge-gates, he set oflt, stumpmg 
up the long avenue of black pine-woods that pointed m abrupt 
towards t& inner gardens of Pendragon Park. The trees we as bl^ 

a man with more literar)' than direct natmal assocunom; ic wort 

“Ravenswood” came into his head repeatedly. It 

colour of the pine-woods; but partly ako an 
1 1_i-roor^^dv the smell of somctnii^ 
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died in the eighteenth century; the smell of dank gardens and broken 
urns, of wrongs that will never now be righted; of something that is 

none the less incurably sad because it is stranglcy unreal. 

More than once, as he went up that trim, black road of tragic artihcc, 
he stopped startled, thinking he heard steps in front of him. He could sec 
nothing in front but the twin sombre walls of pine and the wedge of 
starlit sky above them. At first he thought he must have fancied it or 
been mocked by a mere echo of his own tramp. But as he went on he 
was more and more inclined to conclude, with the remains of his reason, 
that there really were other feet upon the road. He thought hazily of 
ghosts; and was surprised how swiftly he could see the image of an 
appropriate and local ghost, one with a face as white as Pierrot s, but 
patched with black. The apex of the triangle of dark-blue sky was 
growing brighter and bluer, but he did not realize as yet that tliis was 
because he was coming nearer to the lights of the great house and garden. 
He only felt that the atmosphere was growing more intense; there was in 
the sadness more violence and secrecy—more—he hesitated for the word, 
and then said it with a jerk of laughter—Catastrophism. 

More pines, more pathway slid past him, and then he stood rooted as 
by a blast of magic. It is vain to say that he felt as if he had got into a 
dream; but this time he felt quite certain that he had got into a book. For 
we human beings are used to inappropriate things; we arc accustomed to 
the clatter of the incongruous; it is a tune to w^hich we can go to sleep. 
If one appropriate thing happens, it wakes us up like the pang of a perfect 
chord. Something happened such as would have happened in such a 
place in a forgotten tale. 

Over the black pinewood came flying and flashing in the moon a 
naked sword—such a slender and sparkling rapier as may have fouglit 
many an unjust duel in that ancient park. It fell on the pathway far in 
front of him and lay there glistening like a large needle. He ran like a hare 
and bent to look at it. Seen at close quarters it had rather a showy look: 
the big red jewels in the hilt and guard were a little dubious. But there 
were other red drops upon the blade which were not dubious. 

He looked round wildly in the direction from which the dazzling 
missile had come, and saw that at this point the sable fa<;^dc of fir and 
pine was interrupted by a smaUer road at right angles; which, when he 
turned it, brought him in full view of the long, lighted house, with a 
lake and fountains in front of it. Nevertheless, he did not look at this, 
having something more interesting to look at. 

Above him, at the angle of the steep green bank of the terraced garden, 
was one of those small picturesque surprises common in the old land¬ 
scape gardening; a kind of small round hill or dome of grass, like a giant 
mole-hill, ringed and crowned vrith three concentric fences of roses, and 
having a sundial in the highest point in the centre. Kidd could sec the 
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[ger of the dial stand up dark against the sky like the dorsal fin of a 
irk, and the vain moonlight clinging to that idle clock. But he saw 
tnething else clinging to it also, for one wild moment—the figure of a 
m. 

Though he saw it there only for a moment, though it was outlandidi 
d incredible in costume, being clad from neck to heel in tight crimson, 
ith glints of gold, yet he knew in one flash of moonlight v/ho it was. 
lat white face flui^ up to heaven, clean-shaven and so unnaturally 
►ung, like Byron with a Ro man nose, those black curls already grizried 
he had seen the thousand public portraits of Sir Claude Ch^pion. 
le wild red figure reeled an instant against the sundial; the next it had 
lied down the steep bank and lay at the American's feet, faindy moving 
te arm. A gaudy, unnatural gold ornament on the arm suddenly re- 
inded Kidd of Romeo and Juliet; of course the tight crimson suit was 
xt of the play. But there was a long red stain down the bank horn 
hich the man had rolled—that was no part of the play. He had been 
m through the body. 

Mr. Calhoun Kidd shouted and shouted again. Once more he seemed 
hear phantasmal footsteps, and started to find another figure already 
ar him. He knew the figure, and yet it terrified him. The dissipated 
>uth who had called himself Dalroy had a horribly quiet way vrith him; 
Boulnois failed to keep appointments that had been made, Dalroy had 
sinister air of keeping appointments that hadn't. The moonlight dis- 
doured everything; against Dalroy's red hair his wan face looked not so 
Luch white as pale green. 

All this morbid impressionism must be Kidd's excuse for having cried 
at, brutally and beyond afl reason: “Did you do this, you dcvilr' 
James Dalroy smiled his unpleasing smile; but before he could speak, 
le fallen figure made another movement of the arm, waving vaguely 
»wards the place where the sword fell; then came a moan, and then it 
lanaged to speak. 

“Boulnois ... Boulnois, I say... Boulnois did it.. .jealous of me... 
e was jealous, he was, he was. ... 

Kidd bent his head down to hear more, and just managed to catch the 


wds: 

“Boulnois - . . with my own sword ... he threw it. . . • 

Again the friling hand waved towrards the sword, and then Hi ripd 
rith a thud. In Kidd rose from its depth all that acrid humour that is die 

range salt of the seriousness of his race. ^ ^ 

“Sec here,” he said sha:^ly and with command, “you must fetdi a 

octor. This man's dead.' j • t. u 

“And a priest, too, I suppose,” said D^oy in an undeapnccaDte 

lanner. “All these Champions arc papists.” 

American knelt down bv the body, felt the heart, propped up «« 


the heart. 
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head and used some last efforts at restoration; but before the other 
journalist reappeared, followed by a doctor and a priest, he was already 

prepared to assert they were too late. 

“Were you too late also?” asked the doctor, a sohd prosperous-looking 
mq rt, with conventional moustache and whiskers, but a lively eye, 

which darted over Kidd dubiously. 

“In one sense,” drawled the representative of the Sun. “I was too late 
to save the man, but I guess I was in time to hear something of impor¬ 
tance. I heard the dead man denounce his assassin.” 

“And who was the assassin?” asked the doctor, drawing his eyebrows 


together. 

“Boulnois,” said Calhoin ICidd, and whistled softly. 

The doctor stared at him gloomily with a reddening brow; but he did 
not contradict. Then the priest, a shorter figure in the background, said 
mildly: “I imderstood that Air. Boulnois was not coming to Pendragon 
Park this evening.” 

“There again,” said the Yankee grimly. “I may be in a position to give 
the old country a fact or two. Yes, sir, John Boulnois was going to stay 
in all this evening; he fixed up a real good appointment there with me. 
But John Boulnois changed his mind; John Boulnois left his home 
abruptly and all alone, and came over to this demed Park an hour or so 
ago. Hs butler told me so. I chink we hold what the all-wise police call 
a clue—^have you sent for them?” 

“Yes,” said the doctor; “but we haven’t alarmed anyone else yet.” 

“Does Mis, Boulnois know?” asked James Dahoy; and again Kidd 
was conscious of an irrational desire to hit him on his curling mouth. 

“I have not told her,” said the doctor gruffly; “but here come the 
police.” 

The little priest had stepped out into the main avenue, and now 
returned with the fallen sword, which looked ludicrously large and 
theatrical when attached to his dumpy figure, at once clerical and common¬ 
place. “Just before the police come,” he said apologetically, “has anyone 
got a light?” 


The Yankee journalist took an electric torch from his pocket, and the 
priest held it close to the middle part of the blade, which he examined 
with blinking care. Then, without glancing at the point or pommel, he 
handed the long weapon to the doctor. 

“I fear Tm no use here,” he said, with a brief sigL “I’ll say good night 
^ you, gentlemen.” And he walked away up the dark avenue towards 
the house, his hands clasped behind him and his big head bent in cogitation. 

The rest of the group made increased haste towards the lodgo-gatcs, 
where an inspertor and two constables could aheady be seen in con¬ 
sultation wiffl the lo^e-kceper. But the httle priest only walked slower 
and slower in the dim cloister of pine, and at last stopped dead, on the 
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steps of the house. It was his silent way of acknowledging an eqodly 
silent approach; for there came towards him a presence that might have 
satisfied even Calhoun Kidd’s demands for a lovely and aristocratic ghoit 
It was a young woman in silvery satins of a Renascence design; At had 
golden h^r in two long shining ropes, and a face so sta r tli n gly pale be¬ 
tween them that she might have been chryselephantine—made, that it, 
like some old Greek statues, out of ivory and gold. But her eyes were 
very br^ht, and her voice, though low, was confident. 

“Father Brown?” she said. 

“Mrs. Boulnois?” he replied gravely. Then he looked at her and im¬ 
mediately said: “I see you know about Sir Claude.” 

“How do you know I know?” she asked steadily. 

He did not answer the question, but asked another: “Have you seen 

your husband?” 

“My husband is at home,” she said. “He has nothing to do with 
this.” 

Again he did not answer; and the woman drew nearer to him, with a 

curiously intense expression on her face. 

“Shall I tell you something more?” she said, with a rather fearfid 

smile. “I don’t think he did it, and you don’t cither.” 

Father Brown returned her gaze with a long, grave stare, and then 


nodded, yet more gravdy. n «x i i-. 

“Father Brown,” said the lady, I am going to tell you aU I know, but 

I want you to do me a favour first. Will you tell me why you Imen t 
jumped to the conclusion of poor John’s guilt, as all the rest have done? 
Don’t inina what you say: I—I know about the gossip and the appear¬ 
ances that are against him.” , i j 

Father Brown looked honestly embarrassed, and passed his hand across 

his forehead. “Two very Uttle things,” he said. “At l^t, one s ve^ 
trivial and the other very vague. But such as diey are, they don t fit m 

with Mr. Boulnois being the murderer.” _ 

He turned his blank, round face up to the stars and continued absent- 

mindedly: “To take the vague idea first. I attach a good deal of un^ 
ance to vague ideas. All those things that ‘aren’t evi^ are ^ 
convince me. I think a moral impossibihty the biggest of all imposabihlies. 
I know your husband only shghtly, but I think this c^e his, as 
generaUy conceived, something very like a moral imp^bihty. do 

not think I mean that Boulnois could not be so wicked. Anybody^ be 
wicked—as wicked as he chooses. We can direct our mord to w 
can’t generaUy change our instinctive tastes and wa^ offing 
BonhS might^^t a murder, but not ^ murder He ^ 

snatch Romeo’s sword from its romantic scabbard; or sky his feie on te 

sundial as on a kind of altar; or leave his body among the 

the sword away among the pines. If Boulnois killed anyone he d do il 
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quietly and heavily, as he’d do any other doubtful thing—take a tenth 
glass of port, or read a loose Greek poet. No. the romantic scttmg is not 

like Boulnois. It’s more like Champion.” 

“Ah!” she said, and looked at him with eyes hke diamonds. 

“And the trivi^ thing was this,” said Brown. There were finger¬ 
prints on that sw^ord; finger-prints can be detected quite a time after mcy 
are made if they’re on some polished surface like glass or steeL 
were on a polished surface. They were half-w’^ay down the blade 
sword. Whose prints they were I have no earthly clue; but why should 
anybody hold a sword halfway down? It was a long sword, but length 
is an advantage in lunging at an enemy. At least, at most enemies. At 

all enemies except one.” 

“Except one!” she repeated. 

“There is only one enemy,” said Father Brown, “whom it is easier to 
kill with a dagger than a sword.” 

“I know,” said the woman. “Oneself.* 

There was a long silence, and then the priest said quietly but abruptly: 
“Am I right, then? Did Sir Claude kill himself?” 

“Yes,” she said, with a face like marble. “I saw him do it.** 

“He died,” said Father Brown, “for love of you?” 

An extraordinary expression flashed across her face, very diflferent from 
pity, modesty, remorse, or anything her companion had expected: her 
voice became suddenly stroi^ and fiilL “I don’t believe,” she said, “he 
ever cared about me a rap. He hated my husband.” 

“Why?” asked the other, and turned his round face from the sky to the 
lady. 

“He hated my husband because... it is so strange I hardly know how to 
say it. - - because..,.” 

“Yes?” said Brown patiently. 

“Because my husband wouldn’t hate him.” 

Father Brown only nodded, and seemed sdll to be listening; he differed 
from most detectives in fact and fiction in a small point—^he never pro- 
tended not to understand when he understood perfectly welL 

Mrs. Boulnois drew near once more with the same contained glow of 
certainty. “My husband,” she said, “is a great man. Sir Claude Cham¬ 
pion was not a great man: he was a celebrated and successful man. My 
husband was never been celebrated or successful; and it is the solemn truth 
that he has never dreamed of being so. He no more expects to be frmoos 
for t h i nking than for smoking cigars. On all that side he has a sort of 
splendid stupidity. He has never grown up. He still liked Champion 
exa^y as he liked him at school; 1 ^ admired him as he would admire a 
conjuring trick done at the dinner-table. But he couldn’t be got to con¬ 
ceive the notion of enpying Champion* And Champim wanted to be envied. 
He w^t mad and killed himself for that.” 
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“Yes,” said Father Brown; “I think 1 begin to understand.” 

Oh, don t you see?” she cried; “the whole picture is made for that— 
the place is planned for it. Champion put John in a htde house at his very 
door, like a dependent—to make him feel a failure. He never felt it. He 
thinks no more about such things than—than an absent-minded lion. 
Champion would burst in on John’s shabbiest hours or homehest meals 
with some d azzling present or announcement or expedition that made it 
like the visit of Haroun Alraschid, and John would accept or refuse 
amiably with one eye off, so to speak, hke one lazy schoolboy agreeing or 
disagreeing with another. After five years of it John had not turned a 
hair; and Sir Claude Champion was a monomaniac.” 

“And Haman began to teU them,” said Father Brown, “of all the thing s 
wherein the king had honoured him; and he said: ‘All these things profit 
me nothing while I see Mordecai the Jew sitting in the gate.’ ” 

“The crisis came,” Mrs. Boulnois continued, “when I persuaded John 
to let me take down some of his speculations and send them to a magazine. 
They began to attract attention, especially in America, and one paper 
wanted to intersdew him. When Champion (who was interviewed 
nearly eveiy^ day) heard of this late httle crumb of success falling to his 
unconscious rival, the last link snapped that held back his devilish hatred. 
Then he began to lay that insane siege to my own love and honour which 
has been the talk of the shire. You will ask me why I aUowed sudi 
atrocious attentions, I answer that I could not have declined them except 
by exp lainin g to my husband, and there are some things the soul cannot 
do, as the b^y cannot fly. Nobody could have explained to my hus¬ 
band. Nobody could do it now. If you said to him in so many words, 
‘Champion is stealing your \snfc,’ he w^ould think the joke a httle vulgar: 
that it could be an^rhing but a joke—that notion could find no crack 
in his great skull to get in by. Well, John was to come and see us aa 
this evening, but just as we were starting he said he wouldn’t; he had got 
an interesting book and a cigar. 1 told this to Sir Claude, and it was his 
death-blow. The monomaniac suddenly saw despair. He stabbed him¬ 
self, dying out like a de\il that Boulnois was slaying him; he hes there in 
the garden dead of his own jealousy to produce jealousy; and John is 
sitting in the dining-room reading a book. 

There was another silence, and then the Uttlc priest said: There is only 
one weak point, Mrs. Boulnois, in all your very vivid account. Your 
husband is not sitting in the dining-room reading a book. That American 
reporter told me he had been to your bouse, and your buder told him 
Mr. Boulnois had gone to Pendragon Park after all. 

Her bright e^ es widened to an almost electric glare; and yet it seemOT 
rather bewilderment than confusion or fear. “Why, what can you m^n. 
she cried- “All the servants were out of the house, seeing the theatricals. 

And we don’t keep a butler, thank goodness! 
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Father Brown started and spun half round Hke an absurd teetotum. 
“What, what?’* he cried seeming galvanized into sudden life. “Look 
here—I say—can I make your husband hear if I go to the house? 

“Oh, the servants will be back by now,” she said, wondering. 

“Right, right!” rejoined the cleric energetically, and set off scuttling 
up the path towards the Park gates. He turned once to say; “Better get 
hold of that Yankee, or ‘Crime of John Boulnois’ will be all over the 
Repubhc in large letters.” 

“You don’t understand,” said Mrs. Boulnois. “He wouldn’t mind. I 
don’t t hink he imagines that America really is a place.” 

When Father Brown reached the house with the beehive and the 
drowsy dog, a small and neat maid-servant showed him into the dining¬ 
room, where Boulnois sat reading by a shaded lamp, exactly as his wife 
described him. A decanter of port and a wineglass were at his elbow; 
and the instant the priest entered he noted the long ash stand out un¬ 
broken on his cigar. 

“He has been here for half an hour at least,” though Father Browm. 
In fact, he had the air of sitting where he had sat when his dinner was 
cleared away. 

“Don’t get up, Mr. Boulnois,” said the priest in his pleasant, prosaic 
way. “I shan’t interrupt you a moment. I fear I break in on some of your 
scientific studies.” 

“No,” said Boulnois; “I was reading ‘The Bloody Thumb,’ ” He said 
it wdth neither frowm nor smile, and ids visitor was conscious of a certain 
deep and virile indifierence in the man which his wife had called great¬ 
ness, He laid down a gory yellow “shocker” without even feeling its in¬ 
congruity enough to comment on it humorously. John Boulnob was a 
big, slow-moving man with a massive head, partly grey and partly bald, 
and blunt, burly features. He was in shabby and very old-fasLoned 
evening-dress, with a narrow triai^ular opening of shirt-front: he had 

assumed it that evening in his original purpose of going to see his wife act 
Juliet. 

“I won’t keep you long from ‘The Bloody Thumb’ or any other 
catastrophic a&irs,” said Father Brown, smiling. “I only came to ask 
you about the crime you committed this evening.” 

Boulnois looked at him steadily, but a red bar began to show across 

im Moad brow; and he seemed Uke one discovering embarrassment for 
the first time. 


«c ^ ^ strange crime,” assented Brown in a low voice 

Stranger than mmder perhaps^to you. The little sins are sometimes 
harder to confes than the big ones—but that’s why it’s so important to 
confess them. Your crime is committed by every fashionable hostess six 

tongue like a nameless 
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“It makes one feel,” said the philosopher slowly, “such a damned 
fool.” 

“I know,” assented the other, “but one often has to choose betw^ 
feeling a damned fool and being one.” 

“I can’t analyse myself well,” went on Boulnois; “but sitting in that 
c hair with that stor)' I was as happy as a schoolboy on a half-holiday. It 
was security*, etemit)-—I can’t convey it . . . the cigars were within 
reach . . . the matches were wnthin reach . . . the Thumb had four more 
appearances to ... it was not only a peace, but a plenitude. Then that 
bell rang, and I thought for one long, mortal mmute that I couldn’t get 
out of that chair—literally, physically, muscularly couldn’t. Then I did 
it like a man Ufting the world, because I knew all the serv^ants wxre out. I 
opened the front door, and there was a little man with his mouth open 
to speak and his notebook open to WTite in. I remembered the Yankee 
inter\’iewer I had forgotten. His hair w^as parted in the middle, and I 
tell you that murder-” 

“I understand,” said Father Brown. “I’ve seen him.” 

“I didn’t commit murder,” continued the Catastrophist mildly, “but 
only peijur\*. I said I had gone across to Pendragon Park and shut the 
door in his face. That is my crime, Father Browm, and I don’t know what 
penance you would inflict for it. 

“I shan’t inflict any penance,” said the clerical gentleman, collecting his 
heavw hat and umbrella with an air of some amusement; “quite the 
contran-. I came here specially to let you oflf the little penance which 
would otherwise have followed your hctle offence. 

“And what,” asked Boulnois, smiling, “is the little penance I have so 

luckilv been let ofl?” 

“Being hanged,” said Father Brown. 


xn 

THE FAIRY TALE OF FATHER BROWN 

The picturesque cirv' and state of Heiligwaldenstein was one of those toy 
kmcdoms of which certain paru of the German Empire still consists. It 
had' come under the Prussian hegemony quite late in history—tor^y 
fifn vears before the line summer day when Flambrau and Fatlto 
Brown found themselves sitting in its gardens and drinking its bOT. 
There had been not a htde of war and wild justice there within living 
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memory, as soon will be shown. But in merely looking at it one could 
not dismiss that impression of childishness which is the most charming 
side of Germany—those httle pantomime, paternal monarchies in which 
a king seems as domestic as a cook. The German soldiers by the in¬ 
numerable sentry-boxes looked strangely like German toys, and the 
clean-cut battlements of the castle, gilded by the sunshine, looked the 
more like the gilt gingerbread. For it was brilliant weather. The sky was 
as Prussian a blue as Potsdam itself could require, but it was yet more like 
that lavish and glowing use of the colour which a child extracts from a 

?aint-box. Even the grey-ribbed trees looked young, for the 
5 uds on them were still pink, and in a pattern against the strong 
looked like innumerable childish figures. 

Despite his prosaic appearance and generally practical walk of life. 
Father Brown was not without a certain streak of romance in his com¬ 
position, though he generally kept his day-dreams to himself, as many 
children do. Amid the brisk, bright colours of such a day, and in the 
heraldic framework of such a town, he did feel rather as if he had entered 
a fairy tale. He took a childish pleasure, as a younger brother might, in 
the formidable sword-stick which Flambeau always flung as he walked, 
and which now stood upright beside his taU mug of Munich. Nay, in his 
sleepy irresponsibility, he even found himself eyeing the knobbed and 
clumsy head of his own shabby umbrella, with some faint memories of 
the ogre’s club in a coloured toy-book. But he never composed anything 
in the form of fiction, unless it be the tale that follows: 

“I wonder,” he said, “whether one would have real adventures in a 
place like this, if one put oneself in the way? It’s a splendid back-scene for 
them, but I always have a kind of feeling that they would fight you with 
pasteboard sabres more than real, horrible swords.” 

You are mistaken, said his friend. “In this place they not only 

fight with swords, but kill without swords. And there’s worse than 
that.” 



‘Why, what do you mean?” asked Father Brown. 

“Why,” replied the other, “I should say this was the only place in 
Europe where a man was ever shot without firearms.” 

“Do you mean a bow and arrow?” asked Brown in some wonder. 

“I mean a bullet in the brain,” replied Flambeau. “Don’t you know 
the story of the late Prince of this place? It was one of the great police 
mysteries about twenty years ago. You remember, of course, that this 
was forcibly annexed at the time of Bismarck’s very earliest schemes 
of consolidation—forcibly, that is, but not at all easily. The empire (or 
what wanted to be one) sent Prince Otto of Grossenmark to rule the 
place m the Imperial interests. We saw his portrait in the gaUery there— 
a handsome old genden^ if he’d had any hair or eyebrows, and hadn’t 
been wrinkled all over like a vulture; but he had things to harass him as 
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I’ll explain in a minute. He was a soldier of distinguished sldll aifd 
success, but he didn’t have altogether an easy job with this litdc place. 
He was defeated in several battles by the celebrated Amhold brothos— 
the three guerrilla patriots to whom Swinburne wrote a poem, you 
remember; 


‘Wolves with the hair of the ermine. 

Crows that are crowned and kings— 

These things be many as vermin. 

Yet Three shall abide these things/ 

% 

Or sometting of that kind. Indeed, it is by no means certain that die 
occupation would ever have been successfvi had not one of the three 
brothers, Paul, despicably, but very decisively declined to abide these 
tilings any longer, and, by surrendering all the secrets of the insurrecdon, 
ensured its overt^ow and his own ultimate promotion to the post of 
chamberlain to Prince Otto. After this, Ludwig, the one genuine hero 
among Mr. Swinburne’s heroes, was killed, sword in hand, in the capture 
of the city; and the third, Heinnch, who, though not a traitor, had alv^ys 
been tame and even timid compared with his active brothers, retired into 
something like a hermitage, became converted to a Christian quietism 
which was almost Quakerish, and never mixed with men except to grire 
nearly all he had to the poor. They tell me that not long ago he could 
still be seen about the neighbourhood occasionally, a m a n in a black 
cloak, nearly blind, with very wild, white hair, but a face of asto ni s hing 

softness.” „ 

"I know,” said Father Brown, “I saw him once. ^ 

His friend looked at him in some surprise. “I didn’t know you’d 
here before,” he said. “Perhaps you know as much about it as I do. 
Anyhow, that’s the story of the Ainholds, and he was the last sunnvor of 
them. Yes, and of all the men who played parts in tlut drama. 

“You mpan that the Prince, too, died long before?” 

‘Died,” repeated Flambeau, “and that’s about as much as we can say. 
You must understand that towards the end of his life he began 
those tricks of the nerves not uncommon with tyrante. He multiple 
the ordinary dady and nightly guard round his castle till th^e seemed to 
be more sentry-boxes th^ houses in the town, and doubtM charaOm 
were shot without mercy. He Uved almost entirely in a Utde room that 
was in the very centre of the enormous labyrinth of all other toa^ 

and even in this he erected another sort of central cabm or 
Impd with steel, like a safe or a battleship. Some say that under the lloM 
of this again was a secret hole in the earth, no more ^ large moi^W 
hold him, so that, in his anxiety to avoid the grave, he was wflling to ^ 
into pretty much like it. But he went fiirther yet. Thepopnkto 
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had been supposed to be disarmed ever since the suppression of the revolt, 
but Otto now insisted, as governments very seldom insist, on an absolute 
and literal disarmament. It was carried oat, with extraordinary thorough¬ 
ness and severity, by very well-organized officials over a small and familiar 
area, and, so far as human strength and science can be absolutely certain 
of anything, Prince Otto was absolutely certain that nobody could in¬ 
troduce so much as a toy pistol into Heiligwaldcnstein.*' 

“Human science can never be quite certain of things hke that,” said 
Father Brown, still looking at the red budding of the branches over his 
head, “if only because of the difficulty about definition and connotation. 
What is a weapon? People have been murdered with the mildest domestic 
comforts; certainly with tea-kettles, probably with tea-cosies. On the 
other hand, if you showed an Ancient Briton a revolver, I doubt if he 
would know it was a weapon—until it was fired into him, of course. 
Perhaps somebody introduced a firearm so new that it didn’t even look 
like a firearm. Perhaps it looked like a thimble or something. Was the 
bullet at all peculiar?^* 

“Not that I ever heard of.” answered Flambeau; “but all my infor¬ 
mation is fragmentary, and only comes from my old friend Grimm. He 
was a very able detective in the German service, and he tried to arrest 
me; I arrested him instead, and we had many interesting chats. He was 
in charge here of the inquiry about Prince Otto, but 1 forgot to ask him 
anything about the bullet. According to Grimm, what happened was this.” 
He paused a moment to drain the greater part of his dark lager at a 
draught, and then resumed: 

“On the evening in question, it seems, the Prince was expected to 

appear in one of the outer rooms, because he had to receive certain 

visitors whom he really wished to meet. They were geological experts 

sent to investigate the old question of the alleged supply of gold from the 

rocks romd here, upon which (as it was said) the small city-state had so 

long mamtained its credit and been able to negotiate with its neighbours 

even under ffic ceaseless bombardment of bigger armies. Hitherto it had 

never been found by the most exacting inquiry which could-” 

Which could be quite certain of discovering a toy pistol.” said Father 

Brown with a smile. “But what about the brother who ratted? Hadn’t 
he anything to tell the Prince?” 

^ “He always ^verated that he did not know,” replied Flambeau; 
that this was the one secret his brothers had not told him. It is only 
ng t to say that it received some support from fragmentary words 
goken by the great Ludwig in the hour of death, when he looked at 
Hemnch but pointed at Paul, and said, ‘You have not told him . . and 

of Anyhow, the deputation of 

geologists and mineralogists from Pam and Berlin were 
mere in the most magnificent and appropriate dress, for there arc no men 
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who like wearing their decorations so much as the mm. of sdenoe^—« 
anybody knows who has ever been to a soiree of the Royal SodeCy. h 
was a brilliant gathering, but very late, and gradually the C hamb erlain— 
you saw his portrait, too: a man with black eye-brows, serious eyes, and a 
meaningless sort of s mil e underneath—the Chamberlain, I say, da^ 
covered there was even*thing there except the Prince himself He searched 
all the outer salons; then, rememberii^ the man’s mad fits of fear, hurned 
to the inmost chamber. That also was empty, but the steel turret or cabin 
erected in the middle of it took some time to open. When it did opeti it 
was empty, too. He went and looked into the hole in the ground, which 
seemed deeper and somehow all the more like a grave—this is his accouni; 
of course. And even as he did so he heard a burst of cries and tumuk in, 
the long rooms and corridors without. 

“First it was a distant din and thrill of something unthinkable on die 
horizon of the crowd, even beyond the casde. Next it was a wordless 
clamour startingly close, and loud enough to be disdnet if each word had 
not killed the other. Next came wor£ of a terrible dearness, coming 
nearer, and next one man, rushing into the room and telling the news 
as briefly as such news is told. 

“Otto, Prince of Heiligwaldenstein and Grossenmark. was lying h 
the dews of the dark ening twflight in the woods beyond the casde, wiA 
his arms flung out and lus face flung up to the moon. The blood stdl 
pulsed firom his shattered temple and jaw, but it was the only part ni 
him that moved like a Uviug thing. He was clad in his full wl^ and 
yellow uniform, as to receive his guests within, esemt that the sash 01 
scarf had been unbound and lay rather crumpled by his side. Before he 
could be lifted he was dead. But, dead or ahve, he was a riddle—hc 
had always hidden in the inmost chamber out there in the wet wooo^ 
unar med and alone.” 

“Who found his body?” asked Father Brown. 

“Some girl attached to the Court named Hedw^ von som 
other,” replied his fiiend, “who had bem out in the wood piddng m 

she picked any?” asked the priest, staring rather vacantly at A 

veil of the branches above him. i ^ lI! 

“Yes ” replied Flambeau. “I particularly rememba: ^ 
lain, or old G rimm or somebody, said how horrible it was* \racn wq 

came up at her caU, to see a girl holding spring flowers 

that—diat bloody collapse. However, the main point is diat 

arrived he was dead, and the news, of course, hM to be caixieote^ 

die casde. The constemarion it created was somed^ l^ond 

natural in a Court at the fiJl of a potentate. The fiDteigp visitois, cs|^^ 
the mining expcits, were in the wildest doubt and eioifiMacnt, as 
many important Prussian officials, and it soon be^ to be 
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scheme for finding the treasure bulked much bigger in the business than 
people had supposed. Experts and officials had been promised great 
prizes or international advantages, and some even said that the Prince’s 
secret apartments and strong military protection were due less to fear 
of the populace than to the pursuit of some private investigation of-” 

“Had the flowers got long stalks?” asked Father Brown. 

Flambeau stared at him. “What an odd person you are!” he said. 
“That’s exacdy what old G rim m said. He said the ugliest part of it, he 
thought—uglier than the blood and bullet—^was that the flowers were 
quite short, plucked close under the head.” 

“Of course,” said the priest, “when a grown up girl is really picking 
flowers, she picks them with plenty of stalk. If she just pulled their heads 
off, as a child does, it looks as if-” And he hesitated. 

“Well?” inquired the other. 

“Well, it looks rather as if she had snatched them nervously, to make 
an excuse for being there after—^well, after she was there.” 

“I know what you’re driving at,” said Flambeau rather gloomily. 
"But that and every other suspicion breaks down on the one point—the 
want of a weapon. He could have been lolled, as you say, with lots of 
other things—even with his own mihtary sash; but we have to explain 
not how he was killed, but how he was shot. And the fact is we can’t. 
They had the girl most ruthlessly searched; for, to tell the truth, she was 
a little suspca, though the niece and ward of the wicked old Chamberlain, 
Paul Amhold. But she was very romantic, and was suspected of sym¬ 
pathy with the old revolutionary enthusiasm in her family. All the same, 
however romantic you are, you can’t imagine a big bullet into a man’s 
jaw or brain without using a gun or pistol. And there was no pistol, 
though there were two pistol shots. I leave it to you, my friend.” 

“How do you know there were two shots?” asked the little 


pnest. 

“There was only one in his head,” said his companion, “but there was 
another bullet-hole in the sash.” 


Father Brown’s smooth brow became suddenly constricted. “Was 
the other bullet found?” he demanded. 


Flambeau started a little. “I don’t think I remember,” he said. 

Hold on! Hold on! Hold on!” cried Brown, frowning more and 
more, with a quite unusual concentration of curiosity. “Don’t think me 
rude. Let me think this out for a moment.’’ 

‘All right,” said Flambeau, laughing, and finished his beer. A slight 
bre^ stirred the budding trees and blew up into the sky cloudlets of 
white and pink that seemed to make the sky bluer and the whole coloured 
scene more quaint. They might have been cherubs flying home to the 
casements of a sort of celestid nursery. The oldest tower of the castle 
the Dragon Tower, stood up as grotesque as the ale-mug, but as homely. 
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^ beyond the tower glimm^ed the wood in which the man had 1^ 

*'What became of this Hedwig eventually?"’ asked the priwt ^ 

t- 

“Shc is married to General Schwartz,” said Hambeau. “No ^nibt 
>a’ve heard of his career, which was rather romantic. He had db- 
^yised himsdf even before his exploits at Sadovra and Giavdotte- 
hctt he rose firom the tanks, which is very nniisiial evm in the smalL^ 

the German- 

Father Brown sat up suddenly. 

“Rose from the raj^!” he cried, and made a mouth as if to whodn 
X^eE, well, what a queer story! What a queer way of killing a nuoi; 
It 1 suppose it vras the only one possible. But to think of haff* ^ 
ricnt- 

“What do you mean?” demanded the other. **In what way did dn 
Q the man?” 

**They killed him with the sash,” said Brown carefully; and then, as 
ambeau protested: “Yes, yes,! know about the bullet. Perhaps I on ^t 
I say he died of having a sash. I know it doesn’t sound like havii^ a 
sease.” 


“I suppose,” said Flambeau, “that you’ve got some notion in ym 
:ad, but it won’t easily get the bullet out of hk As I explained 
: might easily have b^en strangled. But he was shot. By whom? By 


hat?” 


“He was shot by his own orders,” said die priest. 

“You mean he committed suicide?” 

**I didn’t say by his own wish,” replied Father Brown. “I said by Ibi 
wn orders.” 

“Wdl, anyhow, what is your theory?” 

Father Brown laughed. “I am only on my holiday,** he said. 
rven’t got any theories. Only this place reminds me of friry stmk^ 
id, if you like. I’ll tell you a story.” 

The litde pink clouds, that looked radicr like sweet-stuC had flotfed 
p to crown the turrets of the gilt gingerbread casde, and die pak hate 
ngers of the budding trees seemra spreading and stretdiing to Kada 
lem ; die bluc sky began to take a brig^ violet of evening, when 


irown suddenly spoke again: 

**Ic was on a dismal night, with rain stiU dropping from the t 

cw already dustciing, that Prince Otto of &o8scninaik stepped 1 

at of a side door of cte castle and walked swifrly into tte wood, 
lie innumerable sentries saluted him, but he did not noooe it. H 

rish to be specially noticed himsdf He was glad ^dicn the gp 

ycy and already greasy with rain, swaDowoi him Khc a 

k had dehbcratdy chom the least frequented side ofhis palacs^ 
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that was more frequented than he liked. But there was no particular 
chance of officious or diplomatic pursuit, for his exit had been a sudden 
impulse. All the full-dressed diplomatists he left behind were unim¬ 
portant He had realked suddenly that he could do without them. 

“PEs great passion was not the much nobler dread of death, but the 
strange desire of gold. For this legend of the gold he had left Grossen- 
mark and invaded Heiligwaldenstein. For this and only this he had bought 
the traitor and butchered the hero, for this he had long questioned and 
cross-questioned the false Chamberlain, until he had come to the con¬ 
clusion that, touching his ignorance, the renegade really told the truth. 
For this he had, somewhat reluctantly, paid and promised money on the 
chance of gaining the larger amount; and for this he had stolen out of 
his palace like a thief in the rain, for he had thought of another way to 
get the desire of his eyes, and to get it cheap. 

“Away at the upper end of a rambling mountain path to which he 

was making his way, among the pillared rocks along the ridge that hangs 

above the town, stood the hermitage, hardly more than a cavern fenced 

with thorn, in which the third of the great brethren had long hidden 

himself from the world. He, thought Prince Otto, could have no real 

reason for refusing to give up the gold. He had known its place for 

years, and made no effort to find it, even before his new ascetic creed had 

cut him off from property or pleasures. True, he had been an enemy, 

but he now professed a duty of having no enemies. Some concession to 

his cause, some appeal to his principles, would probably get the mere 

money secret out of him. Otto was no coward, in spite of his net-work 

of mihtary precautions, and, in any case, his avarice was stronger than 

his fears. Nor was there much cause for fear. Since he was certain there 

were no private arms in the whole principality, he was a hundred times 

more certain there were none in the Quaker’s httle hermitage on the hill, 

where he lived on herbs, with two old rustic servants, and with no other 

voice of man for year after year. Prince Otto looked down with something 

of a grim smile at the bright, square labyrinths of the lamp-ht city below 

him. For as far as the eye could see there ran the rifles of his friends, and 

not one pinch of powder for his enemies. Rifles ranked so close even to 

that mountain path that a cry from him would bring the soldiers rushing 

up the hill, to say nothing of the fact that the wood and ridge were 

patrolled at regular intervals; rifles so far away, in the dim woods, dwarfed 

by distance, beyond the river, that an enemy could not shnk into the 

town by any detour. And round the palace rifles at the west door and the 

^t door at the north door and the south, and all along the four facades 
linking them. He was safe. 

It was all the more clear when he had crested the ridge and found 
How naked was the nest of his old enemy. He found himself on a small 
platform of rock, broken abruptly by the three comers of precipice. 
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:liind was the black cave, masked with green thorn, so low that it tieas 
xd to believe that a man could enter it. In front was the fall of the dife 
.d the vast but cloudy vision of the valley. On the small rock platfetm 
jod an old bronze lectern or reading-stand, groaning under a ^cat 
Erman Bible. The bronze or copper of it had ^own green with the 
ting airs of that exalted place, and Otto had instantly the thou^ 
Iven if they had arms, they must be rusted by now.’ Moontise Ind 
ready a deathly dawn behind the crests and crags, and the rain 

id ceased. , n j ,, 

“Behind the lectern, and looking across the valley, stood a very oil 

lan in a black robe that fell as straight as the cHffs around him, but whose 

hite hair and weak voice seemed alike to waver in the wind. He ms 

ddendy reading some daily lesson as part of his religious CKrdsss. 

rhey trust in their horses —’ 

“ ‘Sir,’ said the Prince of Heiligwaldenstem, with qmtc unusiial 

jurtesy,‘I should like only one word with you.’ 

** * arift in chaxiots,* went on the old weakly, but wc will 
list *i^ the name of the Lord of Hosts....’ His last words were inaudible, 
ut he closed the book reverendy and, being nearly blind, made a groimg 
lovement and gripped the reading-stani Instandy his t^ servants 
ioped out of the low-browed cavern and supported him. They w^ 
iS-black govms like his own, but they had not the frosty silver on die 
air nor the frost-bitten refinement of the features •^ey were peasai^ 
io’at or Magyar, with broad, blunt visages md blinking eyes, fer 
list time something troubled the Prince, but his courage and diplom^ 

^have not met,’ he said, ‘since that awfiil cannonade fa 

d., old lo^g 

rallcy. Then, for one instant turning on Otto his d^ 

batSes, and the wintry hair that ^med to dnp over his eyebrow 

ike icicles, he added: ‘You see, I am dead, too. , . ^ 

^ere Ler wron^ because you were always 

»id of .he pohcy of r h“e 

you were 
suspicion that 

>4 _« « t 



W old man in the old black gown had hitherto m 

at him with watery blue eyes and a sort of 
But when the word ‘gold’ was said he held out 
something, and turned away his free to the mountains. 
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‘He has spoken of gold/ he said. 'He has spoken of things not lawful 
Let him cease to speak.’ 

“Otto had the vice of his Prussian type and tradition, which is to re¬ 
gard success not as an incident but as a quality. He conceived himself 
and his like as perpetually conquering peoples who were perpetually 
being conquered. Consequently, he was ill acquainted vnth. the emotion 
of surprise, and ill prepared for the next movement, which startled and 
stiffened him. He had opened his mouth to answer the hermit, when the 
mouth was stopped and the voice strangled by a strong, soft gag suddenly 
twisted round his head like a tourniquet. It was fully forty seconds before 
he even realized that the two Himgarian servants had done it, and that 
they had done it with his own mihtary scarf. 

“The old man w'ent again weakly to liis great brazen-supported Bible, 
turned over the leaves, with a patience that had something horrible about 
it, till he came to the Epistle of St. James, and then began to read: ‘The 
tongue is a little member, but-’ 

“Something in the very voice made the Prince turn suddenly and 
plunge dowm the mountain-path he had climbed. He was half-way 
tow ards the gardens of the palace before he even tried to tear the strang¬ 
ling scarf from his neck and jaw^. He tried again and again, and it was 
impossible; the men who had knotted that gag knew the difference be¬ 
tween what a man can do with his hands in front of him and what he can 
do with his hands behind his head. His legs w’ere free to leap like an 
antelope on the mountains, his arms were free to use any gesture or wave 
any signal, but he could not speak. A dumb devil was in him. 

“He had come close to the w'oods that walled in the castle before he 
had quite reahzed what his w^ordless state meant and w'as meant to mean. 
Once more he looked down grimly at die bright, square labyrinths of 
the lamplit city below him, and he smiled no more. He felt himself 
repeating the phrases of his former mood with a murderous irony. Far 
as the eye could see ran the rifles of his friends, every one of whom would 
shoot him dead if he could not answer the challenge, Pofles w’ere so 
near that the wood and ridge could be patrolled at regular inter\^als; 
therefore it was useless to hide in the wood till morning Rifles were 
ranked so far away that an enemy could not slink into the town by any 
detour; therefore it was vain to return to the city by any remote course. 
A cry from him would bring his soldiers rushing up the hill But from 
him no cry would come. 

The moon had risen in strengthening silver, and the sky showed in 
smpes of bright, nocturnal blue between the black stripes of the pines 
about the castle. Flowers of some wide and feathery sort—for he had 
never noticed such things before—were at once made luminous and 
t^oloured by the moonshine, and seemed indescribably fantastic as 
they clustered, as if crawling about the roots of the trees. Perhans his 
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reason had been suddenly unseated by the unnatural captivity he carried 
with him, but in that wood he felt something tmfathomably German— 
the fairy tale. He knew with half his min d that he was drawing near to 
the casde of an ogre—^he had forgotten that he was the ogre. He re¬ 
membered asking his mother if bears Uved in the old park at home. He 
stooped to pick a flower, as if it were a charm against enchantment. The 
stalk w-as stronger than he expected, and broke with a sHght snap. Care¬ 
fully trying to place it in his scarf, he heard the halloo, ‘Who goes there?* 
Then he remembered the scarf was not in its usual place. 

“He tried to scream, and was silent. The second challenge came; and 
then a shot that shrieked as it came and then was stilled suddenly by 
impact- Otto of Grossenmark lay very peacefully among the fairy trees, 
and would do no more harm either with gold or steel; only the silver 
pencil of the moon would pick out and trace here and there the intricate 
ornament of his uniform, or the old wrinkles on his brow. May God 
have mercy on his soul. 

“The sentry who had fired, according to the strict orders of the garrison, 
naturally ran forward to find some trace of his quarry. He was a private 
named Schwartz, since not unknown in his profession, and what he found 
was a bald man in uniform, but with his face so bandaged by a kind of 
mask made of his own mihtary scarf that nothing but open, dead eyes 
could be seen, glittering stonily in the moonlight. The bullet had gone 
through the gag into the jaw; that is why there was a shot-hole in the 
scarf, but only one shoL Naturally, if not correctly, young Schwartz 
tore off the mysterious silken mask and cast it on the grass; and then he 

saw whom he had slain. 

“We cannot be certain of the next phase. But I incline to believe that 
there was a fairy tale, after all, in that little wood, horrible as was its 
occasion. Whether the young lady named Hedwig had any 
knowledge of the soldier she saved and eventually mamed, or whette 
she came accidentally upon the aeddent and their intimacy b^ p 
night, we <^ball probably never know. But we can know, I 
this Hedwig was a heroine, and deserved to marry a man who bec^ 

sometfcdngofahcro. She did the bold and the wise thing. She persuaded 

the sentry to go back to his post, in which place there was nothi^ » 
cormcct bim with the disaster; he was but one of the most loyal and orde^ 
of fifty such sentries within criL She remained by body and gave 
alarm; and there was nothing to connea her with the disaster otoet, 

ginr^ she had not got, and could not have, any firean^ 1 

“Well.” said Father Brown, rising cheerfully, I hope they re 


happy.’* 

“Where arc you going?” asked his friend. . . , , ,i 

“I’m going to have another look at that portrait of die Ch^bed^ 
theJ^old^o betrayed his brethren,” answered the pnest. I wonda 
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what part- I wonder if a man is less a traitor when he is tv. ;c- a 

traitor?” 

And he ruminated long before tlie portrait of a white-haired man 
black eyebrows and a pink, p.uiued sort ot smile that seemed to cuiuraa.Lt 
the black warning in us e) es. 
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THE INCREDULITY OF FATHER BROWN 


THE RESURRECTION OF FATHER BROWN 

There was a brief period during which Father Brown enjoyed, or rathei 
did not enjoy, something like fame. He was a nin e da^^' wonder in ch^ 
newspapers; he was even a common topic of controversy in the weekly 
reviews; his exploits were narrated eagerly and inaccurately in any number 
of clubs and drawing-rooms, especially in America. Incongruous and 
indeed incredible as it may seem to any one who knew him, his adven¬ 
tures as a detective were even made the subject of short stories appearing 
in magazines. 

Strangely enough, this wandering iimchght struck him in the most 
obscure, or at least the most remote, of his many places of residence. He 
had been sent out to officiate, as something between a missionary and a 
parish priest, in one of those sections of the northern coast of South 
America, where strips of country still cling insecurely to European 
powers, or are continually threatening to become independent republics, 
under the gigantic shadow of President Monroe. The population was 
red and brown with pink spots; that it, it was Spanish-American, and 
largely Spanish-American-Indian, but there was a considerable and in¬ 
creasing infiltration of Americans of the northern son—Englishmen, 
Germans and the rest. And the trouble seems to have begim when one of 
these visitors, very recendy landed and very much annoyed at having 
lost one of his bags, approached the first building of which he came in 
aght—^which happened to be the mission-house and chapel attached to 
it, m front of winch ran a long veranda and a long row of stakes, up 
which were trained the black twisted vines, their sc^uare leaves red with 
autumn. Behind them, also in a row, a number of human beings sat 
almost ^ rigid as the stakes, and coloured in some fiishion like the vines. 
For wMe their broad-brimmed hats were as black as their unblinking 
ey^, the complexions of many of them might have been made out of the 
dark red timber of those transatlanric forests. Many of them were smoking 
^ry long, thin black dgars; and in all that group the smoke was almost 
t^ only moving thing. The visitor woidd probably have described 
meni as natives, though some of them were very proud of Spanish blood. 
Bm he was not one to draw any fine distinction between Spaniards and 
ed Indians, bei^ rather disposed to dismiss people from the 
when on(^ he had convicted them of being native to it. 

3*9 
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He was a newspaper man from Kansas City, a lean, light-haired matt 
with what Meredith called an adventurous nose; one could almost frncy 
it found its way by feeling its way and moved like the proboscis of an 
ant-eater. His name was Snaith, and his parents, after some obscure 
meditation, had called him Saul, a fact which he had the good feelii^ to 
conceal as far as possible. Indeed, he had ultimately compromised by 
calling himself Paul, though by no means for the same reason that had 
affected the Apostle of the Gentiles. On the contrary, so far as he had 
any views on such things, the name of the persecutor would have been 
more appropriate; for he regarded organised religion with the conven¬ 
tional contempt which can be learnt more easily from IngersoU than 
from Voltaire. And this was, as it happened, the not very important 
side of his character which he turned towards the mission-station and the 
groups in front of the veranda. Something in their shameless repose and 
indifference inflamed his own friry of efficiency; and, as he could get no 
particular answer to his first questions, he began to do all the talking 
hims elf. 

Standing out there in the strong sunshine, a spick-and-span figure in 
his Panama hat and neat clothes, his grip-sack held in a steely grip, he 
began to shout at the people in the shadow. He began to ej^lam to 
them very loudly why they were lazy and filthy, and bestially ignorant 
and lower than the beasts that perish, in case this problem should have 
previously exercised their minds. In his opinion it was the deleterious 
influence of priests that had made them so miserably poor and so hope¬ 
lessly oppressed that they were able to sit in the shade and smoke and do 

nothing. ^ 

“And a mighty soft crowd you must be at that,'’ he said, “to be bullid 

by these stuck-up josses because they walk about in their mitres and Adr 
ti^ and their gold copes and other glad rags, looking down on every¬ 
body else like dirt—being bamboozled by crowns and canopies and 
sacred umbrellas like a kid at a pantomime; just because a pompous old 



' -- - ^ • 

that’s why you’re way-back in- . 

At this point the High Priest of Mumbo-Jumbo came m an undipn- 

fied hurry out of the door of the mission-house, not looking * 

lord of the earth, but rather like a bundle of black second-hand clothes 
buttoned round a short bolster in the semblance of a guy. He was not 
wearing his tiara, supposing him to possess one, but a shabby broad 
not very dissimilar from those of the Spanish Indi^, and it ^ 
to the back of his head with a gesture of botheration. He 
about to speak to the motionless natives when he caught sight ot tne 

stranger and said quickly; ., 

“Oh. can I be of any assistance? Would you like to come inadcr 
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Mr. Paul Snaith came inside; and it was the beginning of a considerable 
increase of that journalist’s information on many things. Presumably 
his journalistic instinct was stronger than his prejudices, as, indeed, it 
often is in clever journalists; and he asked a good many questions, the 
answers to which interested and surprised him. He discovered that the 
Indians could read and write, for the simple reason that the priest had 
taught them; but that they did not read or write any more than they 
could help, from a natural preference for more direct communications. 
He learned that these strange people, who sat about in heaps on the 
veranda without stirring a hair, could work quite hard on their own 
patches of land; especially those of them who were more than half 
Spanish; and he learned with still more astonishment that they all had 
patches of land that were really their own. That much was part of a 
stubborn tradition chat seemed quite native to natives. But in that also 
the priest had played a certain part, and by doing so had taken perhaps 
what was his first and last part in politics, if it was only local politics. 
There had recently swept through that region one of those fevers of 
atheist and almost anarchist Radicalism which break out periodically in 
countries of the Latin culture, generally beginning in a secret society and 
generally ending in a civil war and in very little else. The local leader of 
the iconoclastic party was a certain Alvarez, a rather picturesque adven¬ 
turer of Portuguese nationality but, as his enemies said, of partly negro 
origin, the head of any number of lodges and temples of initiation of 
the sort that in such places clothe even atheism with something mystical. 
The leader on the more conservative side was a much more common¬ 
place person, a very wealthy man named Mendoza, the owner of many 
factories and quite respectable, but not very exciting. It was the general 
cminion that the cause of law and order would have been entirely lost 
if it had not adopted a more popular policy of its own, in the form of 
securing land for the peasants; and this movement had roainly originated 
from the little mission-station of Father Brown. 


While he was talking to the journalist, Mendoza, the Conservative 
leader, came in. He was a stout, dark man, with a bald head like a pear 
and a round body also like a pear; he was smoking a very fragrant cigar, 
but he threw it away, perhaps a little theatrically, when he came into the 
presence of the priest, as if he had been entering church; and bowed with 
a curve that in so corpulent a gentleman seemed quite improbable. He 
always exceedingly serious in his social gestures, especially towards 
religious institutions. He was one of those laymen who are much more 
ecclesiastical than ecclesiastics. It embarrassed Father Brown a good 
ded, especially when carried thus into private life. 

I th^ I ^ an anti-clerical,” Father Brown would say with a faint 

smile; but there wouldn’t be half so much clericalsim if they would 
:)nly leave things to the clerics.” 


ti 
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‘ Why, Mr. Mendoza,” exclaimed the journalist with a new anim- 

acion, “I think we have met before. Weren’t you at the Trade Congress 

in Mexico last year?” 

The heavy eyehds of Mr. Mendoza showed a flutter of recognition, 
and he smiled in his slow way. “I remember.” 

“Pretty big business done there in an hour or two,” said Snaith with 
relish. “Made a good deal of difference to you, too, I guess.” 

‘I have been very fortunate,” said Mendoza modesdy. 

“Don’t you beHeve it!” cried the enthusiastic Snaith. “Good fortune 
comes to the people who know when to catch hold; and you caught 
hold good and sure. But I hope I’m not interrupting your business?” 

“Not at aU,” said the other. “I often have the honour of rallir^g on 
the padre for a Htde talk. Merely for a htde talk.” 

It s eemed as if this familiarity betu^een Father Brown and a successful 
and even famous man of business completed the reconciliation between 
the priest and the practical Mr. Snaith. He felt, it might be supposed, a 
new respectabihty clothe the station and the mission, and was ready to 
overlook such occasional reminders of the existence of religion as a 
chapel and a presbytery can seldom wholly avoid. He became quite 
enthusiastic about the priest’s programme—at least on its secular and 
social side—^and announced himself ready at any moment to act in the 
capacity of a live wire for its communication to the world at large. And 
it was at this point that Father Brown began to find the journalist rather 
more troublesome in his sympathy than in his hostihty. 

Mr, Paul Snaith set out vigorously to feature Father Brown. He sent 
loi^ and loud eulogies on him across the continent to his newspaper in 
the Middle West. He took snapshots of the unfortunate cleric in the 
most commonplace occupations, and exhibited them in gigantic photo¬ 
graphs in the gigantic Simday papers of the United States. He turned his 
sayings into slogans, and was continually presenting the world with 
“A Message’* from the reverend gentleman in South America. Any 
stock less strong and strenuously receptive than the American race would 
have become very much bored with Father Brown. As it was, he received 
handsome and eager offers to go on a lecturing tour in the States; and 
when he declined, the terms were raised with expressions of respectful 
wonder. A series of stories about him, like the stories of Sherlock Holmes, 
were, by the instrumentality of Mr. Snaith, planned out and put before 
the hero with requests for his assistance and encouragement. 
priest found they had started, he could offer no suggestion except mat 
they should stop. And this in turn was taken by Mr. Snaith as the 
for a discussion on whether Father Brown should disappear temporarity 
over a cliff, in the manner of Dr. Watson’s hero. To all these deman 
the priest had patiendy to reply in writing, saying that he would con^tf 
on such terms to the temporary cessation of Ae stories and beggu^ 
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a considerable interval might occur before they began again. The notes 

he v-Tote grew shorter and shorter; and as he WTote the last of them, he 
sighed. 

Needless to say, this strange boom in the North reacted on the httle 
outpost in the South where he had expected to live in so lonely an exile. 
The considerable EngHsh and American population already on the 
spot began to be proud of possessing so widely advertised a person. 
American tourists, of the sort who land with a loud demand for West¬ 
minster Abbey, landed on that distant coast with a loud demand for 
Father Brown. The^^ were "within measurable distance of running ex¬ 
cursion trains named after him, and bringing crowds to see him as if he 
were a pubHc monumenn He was cspeaally troubled by the active and 
ambitious new traders and shopkeepers of the place, who were per¬ 
petually pestering him to try their wares and to give diem testimonials. 
Even if the testimonials were not forthcoming, they would prolong the 
corr^pondence for the purpose of collecting autographs. As he was a 
jood-natured person they got a good deal of what they wanted out of 
him; and it was in answer to a particular request from a Frankfon w'ine- 
merest named Ecbtein that he WTote hastily a few words on a card 
which were to prove a terrible turning-point m his hfe 

Eckstein V as a fossy little man with fuzzy hair and pince-nez, who was 
aimous t^t the pn«t should not only try some of his celebrated 
medicinal port, but should let him know where and when he would 
dnnk It m acknowledgi^ its receipt. The pnest was not particularly 
smpnsed at the request, for he was long past surprise at the lunacies of 
advertisement So he scnbbled something down and turned to other 
busmess wbch seemed a Uttle more sensible. He was again mterrupced 
a note from no less a person than his pohncaJ enemy Alvarez. asLig 

at which It was hoped that a compromiJ 

^ by the rather florid and military 

of Mr. Eckstem’s rem^kable wme and. glanLg at^clor^S 

went out into the night 

fo W on the little Spanish town, so that when he amc 

uugcrea m ins imagmanon but for something else that caushi 
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his naturally alert eye. The air was deathly still, and there was not a 
stir of wind; but he distinctly saw the pendent palm-leaf move. 

He looked around him and realized that he was alone. He had left 
behind the last houses, which were mostly closed and shuttered, and was 
walking between two long blank walls built of large and shapeless but 
flattened stones, tufted here and there with the queer prickly weeds of 
that region—^walls which ran parallel all the way to the gateway. He 
could not see the lights of the cafe outside the gate; probably it was too 
far away. Nothing could be seen under the arch but a wider expanse of 
large-flagged pavement, pale in the moon, with the straggiii^ prickly 
pear here and there. He had a strong sense of the smell of evil; he felt 
queer physical oppression; but he did not think of stopping. His courage, 
which was considerable, was perhaps even less strong a part of him than 
his curiosity. All his life he had been led by an intellectual hunger for the 
truth, even of trifles. He often controlled it in the name of proportion; 
but it was always there. He walked straight through the gateway, and 
on the other side a man sprang hke a monkey out of the tree-top and 
struck at him with a knife. At the same moment another man came 
crawling swn&ly along the wall and, whirling a cudgel round his head, 
brought it down. Father Brown turned, staggered, and sank in a heap, 
but as he sank there dawned on his round face an expression of mild 
and immense surprise. 

There was living in the same little town at this rime another young 
American, particularly different from Mr. Paul Snaith. His name was 
John Adams Race, and he was an electrical engineer, employed by Mcnr 
doza to fit out the old town with all the new conveniences. He was a 
figure far less familiar in satire and intemarional gossip than that of ^ 
American joumalisu Yet, as a matter of faa, America contains a milhon 
men of the moral type of Race to one of the moral type of Snaith, He 
was exceptional in being exceptionally good at his job, but in every 
other way he w^ very simple. He had begim life as a druggist s assistant 
in a Western village, and risen by sheer work and merit; but he sriU ^ 
garded his home town as the natural heart of the habitable world. He dm 
been taught a very Puritan, or purely Evangelical, sort oi Chm^ty 
from the Family Bible at his mother’s knee; and in so fir as he h^ Dme 
to have any religion, that was still his religion. Amid all the dazzlii^ 
lights of the latest and even wildest discoveries, when he was at ^ very 
e^e and extreme of experiment, working miracles of light and sound 
like a god creating new stars and solar systems, he never for a mon^ 
doubted that the things “back home” were the best things m the worid, 
his mother and the Family Bible and the quiet and quamt morality ot ^ 
village. He had as senous and noble a sense of the sacredness ot ^ 
mother as if he had been a frivolous Frenchman. He was quite sur^ 
Bible religion was really the right thing; only he vaguely missed it wnff- 
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ever lie went in the modem world. He could hardly be expected to sym 
pathize with the religious externals of Catholic countries; and in a dis 
Hke of mitres and croziers he sympathized with Mr. Snaith, though noi 
in so cocksure a fashion. He had no liking for the public bowings and 
scrapings of Mendoza and certainly no temptation to the masonic mys¬ 
ticism of the atheist Alvarez. Perhaps all that semi-tropical life was toc^ 
coloured for him, shot vrith Indian red and Spanish gold. Anyhow, 
when he said there was nothing to touch his home town, he was not 
boating. He really meant that there was somewhere something plain 
and mpretentious and touching, which he really respected more than 
^ything else in the world. Such being the mental attitude of John Adams 
Race in a South American station, there had been growing on him for 
some time a cmous feeling, w^hich contradicted all his prejudices and for 
which he could not account. For the truth was this: that the only thing 
he had ever rnet in his travels that in the least reminded him of the old 
wood-pile ^d the provmaal proprieties and the Bible on his mother’s 

knee was (for some inscrutable reason) the round face and black clumsy 
umbrella of Father Brown. ^ 


He found himself insensibly watching that commonplace and even 
comic black figure as it went bustling about; watching it with an almost 
morbid fccmanon, as if it were a walking riddle or contradiction. He 

codd not help liking in the heart of everything 
hated, It w^ ^ if he had been hornbly rormented by lesser Zmons 
and then found that the Devil was quite an ordmary penon. 

Thus It happened that, looking out of his window on that moonlit 
n^ht, he saw the go by. the demon of unaccountable blamelcss- 

toward the gateway, and saw it with an interest wb^ch he^cobrno! 

Xt'he w.”Sjy up'^toXd^ma^ergaSg^oul^ 

man of the towiT whoXhe hZ J V Calderon, a worthy medical 

on Mendo,, Soil, dicre »as .omethSg tit 
penng » nnch „d»r nnd peering „p Ae'see^. 
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On a sudden impulse he leapt over the low window-sill and hinisdl 
went bareheaded up the road, following their trail He saw them dis¬ 
appear under the daik archway, and a moment after there came a dreadfu] 
cry from beyond; curiously loud and piercing, and all the more blood 
curdling to Race because it said something very distinctly in some tongue 
that he did not know. ^ 

The next moment there was a rushing of feet, more cries, and then a 
confused roar of rage or grief that shook the turrets and tall palm trees 
of the place; there was a movement in the mob that had gathered, as il 
they -were sweeping backwards through the gateway. And then the 
dark archway resounded with a new voice, this time intelhgible to Im 
and falling with the note of doom, as someone shouted through du 
gateway: 

“Father Brown is dead!’* 

He never knew what prop gave way in his mind, or why somedmif 
on which he had been counting suddenly f^ed him; but he ran toward 
the gateway and was just in time to meet 
Snaith, coming out of the dark entrance, 
fingers nerv^ously. 

“It’s quite true,” said Snaith, with something which for him approachec 
to reverence. “He’s a goner. The doctor’s been looking at him, ant 
there’s no hope. Some of these damned D^os clubbed him as he cann 
through the gate—God knows why. It’ll be a great loss to the place.’ 

Race did not or perhaps could not reply, but ran on under the aid 
to the scene beyond. The small black figure lay where it had frllen oi 
the wilderness of wide stones starred here and there widi green thorn 
and the great crowed w as being kept back, chiefly by the mere gestures oi 
one gigantic figure in the foreground. For there were many there 
swayed hither and thither at the mere movement of his hand, as if he hai 
been a magiciaiL 

Alvarez, the dictator and demagogue, was a taD, swaggering figure 
always rather flamboyandy clad, and on this occasion he wore a grca 
uniform with embroideries like silver snakes crawling all over it, with ai 
order round his neck hung on a very vivid maroon ribboiL IBs dosi 
curling hair w'as already grey, and in contrast his complexion, whid 
his friends called ohve and his foes octoroon, looked almo^ Uterall] 
eolden, as if it w’cre a mask moulded in gold. But his large-Aatuied ferx 
w'hich was powerful and humorous, wras at this moment properly gravi 
and grim. He had been wraiting, he explained for Father Brown at th 
cafe, when he had heard a rusde and a frll and, coming out, had foum 

the corpse l>ing on the flagstones, 

“I know what some of you arc thinking,” he said, lookup roiro 

proudly, “and if you are afraid of me—^as you are—I will say ft fo 
you. I am an atheist; I have no god to call on for those wdio wiu nfl 


ris countryman, the joutnaBsi 
deadly pale and snapp ing hi 
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take my word. But I tell you in the name of every root of honoui 
that may he left to a soldier and a man, that I had no part in this. If I 
had the men here that did it, I would r^oice to hang them on that tree.” 

Naturally we are glad to hear you say so,” said old Mendoza stiffly 
and solemnly, standing by the body of his fallen coadjutor. “This blow 
has been too appalling for us to say what else we feel at present. I suggest 
that it will be more decent and proper if we remove my friend’s body and 
break up^ this irregular meeting. I understand, ’ ’ he added gravely to the 
doctor, “that there is unfortunately no doubt.” 

“There is no doubt,” said Dr. Calderon. 

John Race went back to his lodgings sad and with a singular sense of 
emptiness. It seemed impossible that he should mass a man whom he 
never knew. He learned that the funeral was to take place next day for 
a^ felt that the ^is should be past as quickly as possible, for fear of riots 
that were hourly growing more probable. When Snaith had seen the 
row of Red Indians sittmg on the veranda, thev might have been a row 
of ^aent Aztec images carved in red wood. But he had not seen them 
as they were when they heard that the priest was dead. 

Indeed they would certainly have risen in revolution and Kmched the 

repubhean leader, if they had not been immediately blocked by the direct 

nec^ity of behat^g respectfully to the coffin of their own rehgious 

leader. The actud assassms, whom it would have been most natural to 

lynch, seemed to have vanished into thin air. Nobody knew their names- 

^d nobody would ever know whether the dying man had even seen 

their faces, ^t strange look of surpnse that was apparently his last look 

on earth mght have been the recognition of their faces. Alvarez re- 

peated violently that it was no work of his, and attended the funeral 

w^g behmd the coffin in his splendid silver and green uniform with 
a sort of bravado of reverence. 

» “St' »f sKps scaled a very steep green 

dominated the road and guided the consecrated 
IdThtii “ lamenting and teUing 

K rTrire^^Sl^f 

need have Sn/nl l! ^ consonant to tradition, 

need have done no harm; but some officious person had added to it S 
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custom of the French free-thinkers, of having speeches by die gravcdde 
Mendoza proceeded to make a speech—a rather long speech, and dit 
longer it was, the longer and lower sank John Race’s spirits md sym¬ 
pathies with the rehgious ritual involved. A list of saindy 
apparendy of the most antiquated sort, was rolled out with the dilaton 
dtdlness of an afrer-dinner speaker who does not know how to sit down 
That w-as bad enough; but Mendoza had also the ineffable stupidity tc 
start reproaching and even taunting his pohtical opponents. In thre* 

minutes he had succeeded in making a scene, and a very extraordinan 
scene it was. ^ 

“We may well ask,” he said, looking around him pompously; 
may well ask where such virtues can be found among those who have 
madly abandoned the creed of their fathers. It is when we have adidst 
among us, atheist leaders, nay sometimes even atheist rulers, that we fine 
their infamous philosophy bearii^ fruit in crimes like this. If wc ask 

murdered this holy man, wc shall assuredly find-” 

Africa of the forests looked out of the eyes of Alvarez the hybric 
adventurer; and Race fancied he could see suddenly that the man wa: 
after all a barbarian, who could not control himself to the end; one mighi 
guess that all his “illuminated” transcendentalism had a touch of Voodoo 
Anyhow, Mendoza could not continue, for Alvarez had sprung up anc 
was shouting back at him and shouting him down, with infinitely 
superior lungs. 

“Who murdered him?” he roared. “Your God murdered him 
His own God murdered him! According to you, he murders aD hi 
faithful and foolish servants—as he murdered fluU one,” and he made i 
violent gesture, not towards the coffin but the crucifix. Seeming to con 
trol hin^lf a htde, he went on in a tone sdll angry but more argumema 
rive: “I don’t bchevc it, but you do. Isn’t it better to have no God that 
one that robs you in this frshion? I, at least, am not afiaid n> say dia 
there is none. There is no power in all this blind and brainless univeisi 
that can hear your prayer or return your firiend. Though you bq 
Heaven to raise him, he will not rise. Though I dare Heaven to rais 
him, he will not rise. Here and now I will put it to the test—J defy dfc 
God who is not there to waken the man who sleeps for ever.” 

There was a shock of silence, and the demagt^e had made his sen 

sarion. 

“We might have known,” cried Mendoza in a thick gobbling vma 

“when wc allowed such men as you-” 

A new voice cut into his speech; a high and shrill voice with a Yankc 

accent. ^ _ 

“Stop! Stop!” cried Snaith the journalist; “somethings iq)! I swea 

I saw him move.” i-i 1 

He went racii^ up die steps and rushed to the coffin, whife me nioi 
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below swayed with indescribable frenzies. The next moment he had 
turned a face of amazement over his shoulder and made a signal with 
his finger to Dr. Calderon, who hastened forward to confer with him. 
When the us^o men sten^d away again from the coffin, all could sec tliat 
the position of the head had altered. A roar of excitement rose from tlic 
crowd and seemed to stop suddenly, as if cut off in mid-air; for the priest 

ill the coffin gave a groan and raised himself on one elbow, looking with 
bleared and blinking eyes at the crowd. 

John Adams Race, who had hitherto known only miracles of science, 
never found himself able in after years to describe the topsy-turvydoin 
of the next few da>'s. He seemed to have burst out of the world of time 
and space, and to be living in the impossible. In half an hour the whole 
^ that town and district had been transformed into something never 
taown for a thousand years; a mediscval people turned to a mob of monks 
by a st^genng miracle; a Greek aty where the god had descended amon- 
men Thousands prostrated themselves in the road; hundreds took vovss 
on ^ spot,^and even the outsiders, hke the two Americans, were able 
to think and speak of nothing but the prodigy. Alvarez himself was 
ken, as svell he rmght be; md sat down, with his head upon his hands. 
And m the nudst of all this tornado of beatitude was a little man 
s^trugghng to be heard. His voice was small and faint, and the noise was 

irntanon than anything else. He came to the edge of the parapet above 

ffie crowd, wavmg it to be quiet, with movements rather hkrthc flap 

of tbe shon svmgs of a penguin. There was something a little more like 
a lull m the noise; and then Father Brown for the f,r.r nrr,. r t 

indignation that he could launch against hirchildre^ 
yo S-U vo,ce. 'St 

Then he suddenly seemed to pull himself tovether k„i r 

Of'l: No; 

are not so cheap as all that.” ^ ^ “ miracle? Miracles 

before bim to toTpToSist i^' *'m“lve! 

^oJ - 


God bless you all 


. mteeclc W; hope hr, d,b,p S'^.ve ' 
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As he turned away from his effort, he toocred a widb the 
and John Race caught him by the ann. 

*"Let me sec you home,’* he said; “you deserre more than 
are giving you-*’ 

John Race and the priest were seated in the presbytery; the table wa 
stdl piled up ^'itfa the papers with which the latter had been 
die day before; the bottle of wine and the emptied wino-giasi 
where he had lefr them. 

*‘And now,” said Father Brown almost grimly, “i can besm bo 
think- ” 

^1 shouldn’t think too hard Just yet,” said die American. ‘‘You tn ^ 
be wanting a rest. Besides, what arc you going to think about?” 

“1 have pretty ofrenhad the cask ot investigating murders, as it happem,*' 
said Father Brown. ”Now 1 have got to investigate my own muidec.** 
“If 1 were you,” said Race, “1 should take a litdc wine firsL” 

Fadier Brown stood up and frUed himself another glass, lifred it, lookec 
thooghtfrilly into vacancy and put it down agam. Then he sat down ana 
more and aid: 

“Do you know what I frit like when 1 died? You may not believe k 
hot my freling was one of over-whelming astonishment-” 

“Well,” answ-cred Race, “I suppose you were astonished at baQ| 
knocked on the head.” 

Father Brown leaned over to him and said in a low voice: 

“1 was astonished at not being knocked on the bead . ’ 

Race looked at him for a moment as if he thought the knock on di 
hea d ba^ been only coo effective; but he only said; “What do you mc a n^ 
“I m e?” ybar ijidicn that man brought his bludgeon down with a gra 
swipe, it stopped at my head and did not even touch it. In the same waj 
die oAer fcUow made as if to strike me with a knifr, but he never gav 
me a scratch. It was just like play-acting. I t h i n k it was. Bi« die 

followed the extraordmary thing.” 

He looked thoughtfully at the papers on the cable for a mmnent an 

then went on: _ _ 

“Though I had not even beai couched with knite oi sd^ 1 b egan i 

feel my legs doubling up under me and my very life fr i ln i g - 1 knew 
was being struck down by something, but it was not by chose weapon 
Do you know what 1 think it was?” 

And he pointed to the wine on the table. 

Race picked up die wine-glass and looked at it and smdt k- 
“I rbAk vou are right,” he said. “I began as a druggist ^ M 
chemistry. ^ I couldn’t say for certain without an anal]^ ” * ™ 
there’s somediing very unusual in dm stuff. There ^ ^ 

the Asiatics produce a temporary sleep that looks like death. 
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“Quite so,” said the priest calmly. “The whole of this mirarl^ was 
faked, for some reason or other. That funeral scene was staged—and 
timed. I t h i nk it is part of that raving madness of publicity that got 
hold of Snaith; but I can hardly beheve he would go quite so far, merely 
for that. After all, it s one t hing to make copy out of mp and run me as 
a son of sham Sherlock Holmes, and-” 

Even as the priest spoke his face altered. His blinking ejehds shut 
suddenly and he stood up as if he were choking. Then he put one waver¬ 
ing hand as if groping his way towards the door. 

“Where are you going?” asked the other in some wonder. 

“If you ask me,” said Father Brown, who was quite white, “I was 
going to pray. Or rather, to praise.” 

“I’m not sure I understand. What is the tnattpr with you?” 

“I was going to praise God for having so strangely and so incredibly 
saved me—saved me by an incL” 

Ofcot^, said Race, I am not of your rehgion; but believe me, I 

have rehgion enough to understand that. Of course, you would thank 
God tor saving you from deatL” 

2^0,” ^d the priest. “Not from death. From disgrace.” 

The other sat staring; and the priest’s next words broke out of him 
With a sort of cry. 

“^d if« had only b^ my disgrace! But it was the disgrace of aD I 
^d for; the disgrace of the Frith that they went about to encompass. 
What It might have been! The most huge and horrible scandal ever 
km^ed against us since the last he was choked in the throat of Titus 

his companion. 

he went on more composedly: “It came to me in a flash when I hfpptS 
to rnranon Snath and Sherlock Holmes. Now I happen to remember 

^d vLTf? f T ^ ^scheme; it was the natiSS^g to ss^rite 

mgemously manoeuvred me into sv^ting jus^ 
those words. Thev were snrnething like T am ready to die and 




€€ 


agrin like Sherlock Holrr 
lought of that, I realized 


of 


things 

srfc “s ^ 

^ spnmg to hi f« ton tariog: "Ytt” ho tOd, "I thijt I bogan to 

up 'SZ^^ ^ "n-™ ‘ 1 ^ woold ha™ host 

™ in tho 0^.0^ "ould havo ptoood Out 1 

^ is»io stKjrr 
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Then he said, after a pause, in quite a mild voice: 

"They certainly would have got quite a lot of good copy out of me." 

Race looked at the table and said darkly: "How many of these brutes 
were in it?” 

Father B^o^^TL shook his head. "More than I like to think of,” he said; 
“but I hope some of them were only tools. Alvarez might think that 
all’s fair in war, perhaps; he has a queer mind. Vm very much afraid that 
Mendoza is an old hypocrite; I never trusted him, and he hated my action 
in an industrial matter. But all that will wait; I have only got to thank 
God for the escape. And especially that I wired at once to the Bishop.” 

John Race appeared to be very thoughtful. 

“You’ve told me a lot I didn’t know*” he said at last, “and I feel in¬ 
clined to tell you the only thing you don’t know. I can imagine how 
those fellows calculated well enough. They thought any man alive, 
waking up in a coffin to find himself canonized like a saint, and made 
into a walking miracle for everyone to admire, would be swept along 
wnth his worshippers and accept the crown of glory that fell on him out 
the sky. And I reckon their cdculation was pretty practical psychology, 
as men go. I’ve seen all sorts of men in all sorts of places; and I tell you 
frankly I don’t believe there’s one man in a thousand who could wake up 
like that vdxh all his wits about him; and while he w^as still almost talking 
in his sleep, would have the sanity and the simplicity and the humility 
to_” He was much surprised to find himself moved, and his levd 

voice w’^avering. 

Father Brown was gazing abstractedly, and in a rather cock-eyed 
fashion, at the bottle on the table. "Look here,” he said, what about a 

bottle of real wine?” 


n 

THE ARROW OF HEAVEN 

It is to be feared that about a hundred detective stories have l^gun with 
the discovers- that an Amencan millionaire has been murder^; an event 
which is, for some reason, treated as a son of calamity. This story, 
am happv to say,has to begin wnth a murdered mdhonaire; m one sense 
.ndeed'!’^; i begin ,hr== murdered r^ionrrres, whd ».n 

Sntmmtv of cnmmal polic,^ that took the whole affair out of the 

run of cr'iimnal cases and made it the extraordmary problem that it »as. 
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It was very generally said that they had all fallen victims to some 
vendetta or curse attaching to the possession of a relic of great value both 
intrinsically and historically: a sort of chahce inlaid with precious stones 
and commonly called the Coptic Cup. Its origin was obscure, but its 
use was conjectured to be religious; and some attributed the 4te that 
followed its possessors to the fanaticism of some Oriental Christian 
horrified at its passing through such materiahstic hands. But the mysterious 
slayer, whether or no he was such a fanatic, was already a figure of lurid 
and sensational interest in the world of journalism and gossip. The 
nameless being was provided with a name, or a nickname. But it is only 
with the story of the third victim that was are now concerned; for it was 
only in this case that a certain Father Brown, who is the subject of these 
sketches, had an opportunity of making his presence felt. 

When Father Brown first stepped off an Atlantic hner on to American 
soil, he discovered as many another Enghshman has done, that he was a 
much more important person that he had ever supposed. His short 
figure, his short-sighted and undistinguished countenance, his rather 
rusty-black clerical clothes, could pass through any crowd in his own 
counpt without being noticed as anything unusual, except perhaps un- 
^uaUy msi^cant. But America has a genius for the encouragement of 
tame; and his appearance m one or two curious criminal problems, to¬ 
gether with his long assoaation with Flambeau, the ex-criminal and 
detective, had consolidated a reputation in America out of what was little 
more than a rumour in England. His round face was blank with surprise 
when he found himself held up on the quay by a group ofjoumalisS, as 
y a gang of bngands, who asked him questions about all the subjects 
on which he w^ least hkely to regard himself as an authority, such as the 

^ embattled sohd^ty of this group that made more vivid 
maybe you are looking for Captain Wain.” ’ 

have been^si1" 

p ead to England. His first sensation was that of eazintr at som« 
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touch of elegance. The question also embarrassed him. An American 
aviator of the name of Wain, a friend of some ftiends of his own in France, 
was indeed one of a long list of people he had some hope of seeii^ during 
his American visit; but he had never expected to hear of him so soon. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said doubtfully, “are you Captain Wain? 
Do you—do you know him?” 

“Well, Vm pretty confident Vm not Captain Wain,” said the man in 
goggles, with a face of wood, “i was pretty clear about that when I 
saw him waiting for you over there in the car. But the other question’s 
a bit more problematical. I reckon I know Wain and his unde, and old 
man Merton, too. I know old man Merton, but old man Merton don’t 
know me. And he thinks he has the advantage, and I think I have die 
advantage. See?” 

Father Brown did not quite see. He blinked at the glittering seascape 
and the pinnades of the dty, and then at the man in goggles. It was 
not only the masking of the man’s eyes that produced the impression of 
somethmg impenetrable. Something in his yellow face was almost 
Asiatic, even Chinese; and his conversation seemed to consist of stratified 
layers of irony. He was a type to be found here and there in that hearty 
and sodable population; he was the inscruuble American. 

“My name’s Dragc.” he said. “Norman Dr^e, and I’m an American 
citizen, which explains everything. At least I imagine your feiend Wain 
would like to explain the rest; so we’ll postpone The-Fourth of July till 
another date.” 

Father Brown was dragged in a somewhat dazed condition towards a 
car at some litde distance, in which a young man with tufts of untidy 
yellow hair and a rather harassed and haggard expression, hailed him 
from afar and presented himself as Peter Wain. Before he knew where 
he was he was stowed in the car and travelling with considerable speed 
through and beyond the city. He was imused to the impetuous prac^ 
cahty of such American action, and felt about as bewildered as if a chariot 
drawn by dragons had carried him away into fairyland. It was under 
these disconcerting conditions that he heard for the first time, in long 
monologues firom Wain, and short sentences from Drage. the story of 
the Coptic Cup and the two crimes already connected with it 

It seemed that Wain had an uncle named Crake who had a partner 
named Merton, who was number three in the series of rich business mm 
to whom the cup had belonged. The first of them. Titus P. Trant, the 
Copper King, had received threatening letters firom somebody siping 
himself Daniel Doom. The name was presumably a pseudonym, but it 
had come to stand for a very public if not a very popular character; 
somebody as weU known as Robin Hood and Jack the Ripi^combmcJ 

For it soon became clear that the wnter of the threatening letter 
confine himself to threatening. Anyhow, the upshot was that old Iran 
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found one morning with his head in his own lily-pond, and there 
..js not the shadow of a clue. The cup was, fortimately, safe in the 
bank; and it passed with the rest of Trant’s property to his cousin, Brian 
Horder, who was also a man of great wealth and who was also threatened 
by the nameless enemy. Brian Horder was picked up dead at the foot 
of a chff outside his seaside residence, at which there was a burglary, 
this time on a large scale. For though the cup apparently again escaped, 
enough bonds and securities were stolen to leave Horder’s finanHal affairs 
in confusion. 

“Brian Horder’s widow,” explained Wain, “had to sell most of his 
valuables, I beheve, and Brandon Merton must have purchased the cup 
at that time, for he had it when I first knew him. But you can guess for 
yourself that it’s not a very comfortable thing to have.” 

“Has Mr. Merton ever had any of the threatening letters?” asked Father 
Brown, after a pause. 

I imagine he has, said Air. Drage; and something in his voice made 

the priest look at him curiously, until he realized that the man in goggles 

was laughing silently, in a fashion that gave the new-comer somethi^ of 
a chill. 

“I’m pretty sure he has,” said Peter Wain, frowning. “I’ve not seen 

the letters, only his secretary sees any of his letters, for he is pretty reticent 

about business matters, as big business men have to be. But I’ve seen 

him real upset and annoyed -with letters; and letten that he tore up, too 

before even his secretary saw them. The secretary himself is getting ner- 

vom md says he is sure somebody is laying for the old man; and^long 

and the short of it is that we’d be very grateful for a httle advice in the 

matter. Everybody knows your great reputation. Father Brown, and the 

secretary asked me to see if you’d mind coming straight out to the Merton 
house at once. 

Oh, I see, said Father Brown, on whom the meaning of this apparent 
kidnappmg began to dawn at last. “But, really, I don’t see that I ^ do 
^y more dm you can. You’re on the spot, and must have a hundred 
tunK more ^ta for a scientific conclusion than a chance visitor.” 

tn T condusions are much too scientific 

out ofT' hit a man like Titus P. Trant. it just came 

caU a bdt explanation. What they 

““’VP°“ihiy “ean,” cried Wain, “that it was supematoal!” 

ob^.^ “^obihty until the car stopped, a litde while after, at what was 
vmg trough a thinly-wooded country that ooened im-o o ,.i_;_ 
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and just in front of them was a building consisting of a sm^ waB or 
ver\^ high fence, round, like a Roman camp and having rather the appear¬ 
ance of an aerodrome. The barrier did not look like wood or stone, and 
closer inspection proved it to be of metaL 

They all alight^ from the car. and one small door in the wall was 
slid open with considerable caudon, after manipuladons resembling the 
opening of a safe. But, much to Father Brown’s surprise, the man rallfj 
Norman Drage showed no disposidon to enter, but took leave of diem 
with sinister gaiety. 

“I won’t come in,” he said. “It ’ud be too much pleasurable exatement 
tor old man Merton, 1 reckon. He loves the sight of me so much that he’d 
die of joy,” 

And he strode away, while Father Brown, with increasing wonder, 
W 2 S admitted through the steel door whidi mstandy clicked behind him. 
Inside w^as a large and elaborate garden of gay and varied colours, bat 
entirely without any trees or tall shrubs or dowers. In the centre cf it 
rose a house of handsome and even striking architecture, but so high and 
narrow as rather to resemble a cower. The burning sunlight gleamed on 
glass roofing here and there at the top, but there seemed to be no win¬ 
dow's at all in the lower part of it. Over everything was that spodcss 
and sparkling cleanliness that seemed so native to the dear American 
air. When they came inside the portal, they stood amid resplendent 
marble and metals and enamels of brilliant colours, but there was no 
staircase. Nothing but a sii^le shaft for a lift went up the centre between 
the solid walls, and the approach to it was guarded by heavy, powerful 


men like plain-clothes policemen. 

“Pretty elaborate protection, I know,” said Wain. “Maybe it makes 
you smile a little, Father Brown, to find Merton has to live in a fortress 
like this wnthout even a tree in the garden for anyone to hide behind 
But you don’t know what sort of proposition we’re up against in this 
country. And perhaps you don’t know just what the n a m e of Brander 
Merton means. He’s a quiet-looking man enough, and anybody might 
pass him in the street; not that they get much chance nowadays, for k 
can only go out now and then in a closed car. But if anything happOTcd 
to Brander Merton there’d be earthquakes from Alaska to the 
Islands. I fancy there was never a king or emperor who h^ such 
power over the nations as he has. After all, I suppe^ if 7°“ ° 
asked to visit the czar, or the king of England, you’d lave had 
curiosity to go. You mayn’t care much for czars or milhon^; but 
it just means that powcr like that is always interesting ^ ^ 

it’s not against your principles to visit a modem sort of empcior hte 

Merton.” ,_ 

“Not at all,” said Father Brown, quiedjr. “It is my duty to visit 

nrisoners and all miserable men in captivity. 
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There was a silence, and the young man frowned with a strange and 
almost shifty look on his lean face. Then he said, abruptly: 

“Well, you’ve got to remember it isn’t only common crooks or the 
Black Hand that’s against him. This Daniel Doom is pretty much Hke 
the devil Look how he dropped Trant in his own gardens and Horder 
outside his house, and got away with it.” 

The top floor of the mansion, inside the enormously thick walls, 
consisted of two rooms; an outer room which they entered, and an inner 
room that was the great milHonaire’s sanctum. They entered the outer 
room just as two other visitors were coming out of the inner one. One 
was hailed by Peter Wain as his uncle—a small but very stalwart and 
active man with a shaven head that looked bald, and a brown face that 
looked almost too brown to have e.er been white. This was old Crake, 
commonly called Hickory Crake in reminiscence of the more famous 
Old Hickory, because of his fame in the last Red Indian wars. His 
compamon was a singular contrast—a very dapper gentleman with dark 
hair like a black varnish and a broad, black ribbon to biQ monocle; 
Barnard Blake, who was old Merton’s lawyer and had been discussing 
with the partners the business of the firm. The four men met in the 
imddle of the outer room and paused for a little polite conversation in 
the aa of respectively going and coming. And through all goings md 
cormngs another figure sat at the back of the room near the inner door 
ma^ive and motionless in the half-Ught fi^om the inner window; a mail 
wim a negro face and enormous shoulders. This was what the humorous 
self-OTticism of Wrica playfully calls the Bad Man; whom his firiends 
might call a bodyguard and his enemies a bravo. 

This man never moved or stirred to greet anybody; but the sight of him 
m^^e outer room seemed to move Peter Wain to his first nervous query 
Is anybody with the chief?” he asked. ^ 

• bis uncle. “Wilton the secretary 

IS with him and I hope that s enough for anybody. 1 don’t beheve Wilton 

ever deeps for watching Merton. He is better than twenty bodyguards 
And he s quick and quiet as an Indian ” / • 

j' remember 

to ^ ^ boy and liked 

^em^d “y bidian stories Red Indians 

seemed always to have the worst of it.” 

frontiersman grimly. 

could “l^T should have thought they 

codd do very httle against our firearms. ” ^ ^ 

!id'cSke“^'^' ^ 'm^st^2ron1he top off tof^.” 

“Why, what did he do with it?” asked the other. 
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“Threw replied Crake, “threw it in a flash before a shot cooU be 
fired. I don't know where he leamt the tricL" 

‘‘Well, 1 hope you didn't learn it,” said his nephew, laughing. 

“It seems to me,” said Father Brown, thoughtfully, “that the stor? 
might have a morah” ^ 

While they were speaking Mr. Wilton, die secretary, had come out 
of the inner room and sto<xl waiting; a pale, fm-hair^ man widi a 
square chin and steady eyes with a look like a dog’s; it was not difficult 
to beheve that he had the single-eye of a watchdog. 

He only said, “Mr. Merton can see you in about ten minutes,” but it 
served for a signal to break up the gossiping group. Old Crake said he 
must be off, and his nephew went out with him and his legal companion, 
leaving Father Brown for the moment alone with his secretary; for die 
negroid giant at the other end of the room could hardly be fdt as if he 
were human or ahve; he sat so motionless with his bro^ back to diem, 
staring towards the inner room. 

“Arrangem.ents rather elaborate here, Tm afiaid,” said the secretary. 
“You’ve probably heard all about this Daniel Doom, and why it isn’t 
safe to leave the boss very much alone.” 

“But he is alone just now, isn’t he?” said Father Brown. 

The secretary looked at him with grave, grey eyes. 

“For fifteen minutes,” he said, “For fifteen minutes out of the twenty- 
four hours. That is all the real solitude he has; and that he insists on, fora 
pretty remarkable reason.” 

“And what is the reason?” inquired the visitor. 

Wilton, the secretary, continu^ his steady gaze, but his mouth, dut 
had been merely grave, became grim. 

“The Coptic Cup,” he said, “Perhaps you’ve forgotten the Coptic 
Cup; but he hasn’t forgotten that or anything else. He doesn’t crust any 
of us about the Coptic Cup, It’s locked up somewhere and somehow in 
that room so that only he can find it; and he won’t take it out till wc’ic 
all out of the way. So we have tx> risk that quarter of an hour while he 
sits and worships it; I reckon it’s the only worshipping he does. Not 
that there’s any risk really; for I’ve tumw all this pl^ into a trap I 
don’t believe the devil hims elf could get into—or at any rate, get out o£ 
If this infrmal Daniel Doom pays us a visit, he’ll stay to dinner and a good 
bit later, by God! I sit here on hot bricks for the fifteen minutes, and 
the instant I heard a shot or a sound of sti^gle I’d press this button and 
an electrocuting current would run in a ring round that garden wall, so 
that it ’ud be death to cross or climb it. Of course, there coiddn t he a 
shot, for this is the only way in; and the only window he sits at is away 
on the top of a tower as smooth as a grea^ pole. But, anyhow, ^ ® 
all armed here, of course; and if Doom did get into that room he d be 

dead before he got out.” 
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Father Brown was blinking at the carpet in a brown study. Then he 
said suddenly, with something like jerk: 

“I hope you won’t mind my mentioning it, but a kin d of a notion 
came into my head Just this minute. It’s about you.” 

“Indeed,” remarked Wilton, “and what about me?” 

“I think you are a man of one idea,” said Father Brown, “and you will 
forgive me for saying that it seems to be even more the idea of rarz-bing 
Daniel Doom than of defending Brander Merton.” 

W^ilton started a little and continued to stare at his companion; then 
very slowly his grim mouth took on a rather curious smile. 

“How did you—what makes you think that?” he asked. 

You said that^if you heard a shot you could instantly electrocute the 
escaping enemy,” remarked the priest. “I suppose it occurred to you 
that the shot might be fatal to your employer before the shock was 
fatal to his foe. I don’t mean that you wouldn’t protect Mr. Merton if 
you could, but it seems to come rather second in your thoughts. The 
arrangements are very elaborate, as you say, and you seem to have elabor¬ 
ated them. But they seem even more designed to catch a murderer than 
to save a man.” 

« Brown, said the secretary, who had recovered his (]uiet tone, 

you re very smart, but there s something more to you than smartness 

Somehow you’re the sort of man to whom one wants to tell the truth- 

and besides, you’ll probably hear it, anyhow, for in one way it’s a joke 

agaimt me already. They all say I m a monomamac about running down 

tto big CTOok, and perhaps I am. But I’ll tell you one thing that none 

of them know My fuU name is John Wilton Horder.” Father Brown 

nodded as if he were completely enlightened, but the other went 
on. 


• fellow who calls himself Doom killed my father and imcle and 
inmed my mother. When Merton wanted a secretary 1 took the job 
became I bought that where the cup was the criminal might sooner or 
kter be. But I didn t know who the criminal was and could only wait 
tor hun; and I meant to serve Merton faithfully.” 

I imderstand,” said Father Brown gently; “and, by the way, isn’t it 
time that we attended on him?” ^ ^ 

Why, yes, answered Wilton, again starting a httle out of his brooding 
so that the pnest concluded that his vindictive mania had again absorbed 
flini for a moment, “Go in now by all means/’ 

Fafoer Brown walked straight into the inner ro om. No sound of erect¬ 
ly followed, but only a dead silence; and a moment after the priest 
reappeared m the doorway, ^ 

su^^3 V f bodyguard sitting near the door moved 

f ^ piece of furniture had come to life. It 
seemed as though something in the very attitude of the priest had been 
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a signal; for his head was against the hght from the inner window and his 
face was in shadow. 

“I suppose you will press that button/' he said with a sort of sigh. 

Wilton seemed to awake from his savage brooding with a bound and 
leapt up with a catch in his voice. 

There was no shot,” he cried. 

“Well,” said Father Brown, “it depends what you mean by a 
shot” 

Wilton rushed forward, and they plunged into the inner room together. 
It was a comparatively small room and simply though clegandy furnished. 
Opposite to them one wide window stood open, over-looking the garden 
and the wooded plain. Close up against the window stood a chair and a 
small table, as if the captive desired as much air and light as was allowed 
him during his brief luxury of loneliness. 

On the litde table under the window stood the Coptic Cup; its owner 
had cvidendy been looking at it in the best hght. It was well worth looking 
at, for that white and briUiant dayhght turned its precious stones to many- 
coloured flames so that it might have been a model of the Holy Grail. 
It was well worth looking at; but Brander Merton was not looking at 
it. For his head had fallen back over his chair, his mane of white mur 
hanging towards the floor, and his spike of grizzled beard thrust up 
towards the ceiling, and out of his throat stood a long, brown-painted 
arrow with red feathen at the other end, 

“A silent shot,” said Father Brown, in a low voice; “1 was just wonder¬ 
ing about those new inventions for silencing firearms. But this is a very 
old invention, and quite as silent,” 

Then, after a moment, he added: “I'm afraid he is dead. What are you 
going to do?” 

The pale secretary roused himself with abrupt resolution. “I'm going 
to press that button, of course,” he said, “and if that doesn't do for Daniel 
Doom, I’m going to hunt him through the world till I find him.” 

“Take care it doesn't do for any of our fiiends,” observed Father 
Brown; “they can hardly be far off; we’d better call them.” 

“That lot know all about the wail,” answered Wilton. “None of them 
will try to climb it, unless one of them ... is in a great hurry. 

Father Brown went to the window by which the arrow had evidently 
entered and looked out. The garden, with its flat flower-beds, lay far b^ 
low like a dehcately coloured map of the world. The whole vista seemed 
so vast and empty, the tower seemed set so far up in the sky that as he 

stared out a strange phrase came back to his memory. 

“A bolt from the blue,” he said, “What was that somebody said about 
a bolt from the blue and death coming out of the sky? Look how for 
away everything looks; it seems extraordinary that an arrow could come 

so unless it were an arrow from heaven.' 
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Wilton had returned, but did not reply, and the priest went on as in 
soliloquy. 

“One thinks of aviation. We must ask young Wain . . . about avi¬ 
ation.” 

“There’s a lot of it round here,” said the secretary. 

“Case of very old or very new weapons,” observed Father Brown. 
“Some would be quite familiar to his old uncle, I suppose; we must ask 
him about arrows. This looks rather like a Red Indian arrow. I don’t 
know where the Red Indian shot it from; but you remember the story 
the old man told. I said it had a moral.” 

“If it had a moral,” said Wilton warmly, “it was only that a real 
Red Indian might shoot a thing farther than you’d fancy. It’s nonsense 
your suggesting a parallel.” 

“I don’t think you’ve got the moral quite right,” said Father 
Brovm. 

Although the little priest appeared to melt mto the millions of New 
York next day, without any apparent attempt to be anything but a 
number in a numbered street, he was, in fact, unobtrusively busy for the 
next fortnight with the commission that had been given him, for he was 
filled with profound fear about a possible miscarriage ofjustice. Without 
having any paracular air of singling them out from his other new 
acquaintances, he found it easy to fall into talk with the two or three men 
recently involved in the mystery; and with old Hickory Crake especially 
he had a curious and interesting conversation. It took place on a seat in 
Central Park, where the veteran sat with his bony hands and hachet 
face resting on the oddly-shaped head of a walking-stick of dark red 
wood, possibly modelled on a tomahawk. 

WeU, it may be a long shot,” he said, wagging his head, “but I 
woddn t advise you to be too positive about how far an Indian arrow 
could go. I ve ^own some bow-shots that seemed to go straighter than 
^y bullets, and hit the mark to amazement, considering how long they 
had been travelog Of course, you practically never hear now of a 
Red Indian wth a bow and arrows, still less of a Red Indian h^ng 
about here. But if by any chance there were one of the old Indian marks¬ 
men, TOth OM of the old Indian bows, hiding in those trees hundred of 
A beyond the Merton outer waU—why, then I wouldn’t put it past 
^e noble savage to be able to send an arrow over the wall and into the 
top wmdow of Merton’s house; no, nor into Merton, either. I’ve seen 
“It ^j“\“„won‘lerful as that done in the old days.” 

o ou t, said the priest, you have done things quite as wonder¬ 
ful, as weU as seen them.” & h ^ wonocr 

^Ojd Crake chuckled, and then said gruffly: “Oh, that’s all ancient 

Some people have a way of studying ancient history,” the priest said. 
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“I suppose we may take it there is nothing in your old record to 
people talk unpleasantly about this affair.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded Crake, his eyes shifting sharply 
for the first time, in his red, wooden face, that was rather like the 
of a tomahawk. 

“Well, since you were so well acquainted with all the arts and crafb 

of the Redskin-” began Father Brown slowly. 

Crake had had a bundled and almost shrunken appearance as he sat 
with his rhin propped on its queer-shaped crutch. But the next instant 
he stood erect in the path like a fighting bravo with the crutch dutched 
like a cudgd. 

“What?” he cried—^in something like a raucous screech—^“what the 
hell! Are you standing up to me to tell me I might happen to have 
murdered my own brother-in-law? 

From a dozen seats dotted about the path people looked towards the 
disputants, as they stood facing each other in the middle of the path, the 
bald-headed energetic little man brandishing his out lan di sh stick like s 
club, and the black, dumpy figure of the htde deric looking at him widt 
out moving a muscle, save for his bUnking eyelids. For a moment i 
looked as if the black, dumpy figure would be knocked on the head, anc 
laid out varii true Red Indim promptitude and dispatch; and the largi 
form of an Irish poUceman could be seen heaving up in the distance ant 
bearing down on the group. But the priest only said, quite placidly 

Uke one answering an ordinary query; j.- i -i 

“I have formed certain conclusions about it, but I do not dun k 1 wil 

mention diem till I make my report.” r i i- r j. 

Whether under the influence of the footsteps of the policeman or ot m 

eyes of the priest, old Hickory tucked his stick under his arm and put hi 

hat on again, grunting. The priest bade him a placid good momii^, m 

passed in an unhurried fashion out of the park, making his vray to th 

lounge of the hotel where he knew that young Wain was to be fo^ 

The young man sprang up with a greeting; he looked even more 

«rd and harassed than before, as if some worry were ca^ 

Ld the priest had a suspicion that his young friend had recen^ to 

engaged, with only too conspicuous success, in evading the to 

iS to the American Constitution. But at the first word about h 

hobby or favourite science he was vigilant a^ concentrated mou^ 

For Father Brown had asked, in an idle and conv^o^ ^ 
whether much d^-ing was done in that distnet^ ^d had told how he In 

at first mistaken Mr. Merton’s arcular ^ for an 

“It’s a wonder you didn’t see any while we were ^ ans^ 
Captain Wain. “Sometimes they’re as thick as dies; tt« pl^ 
a g?cat place for them, and I shouldn’t wonder if it were the ^ 

» ■» sp»k, fa my of 
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a good deal there myself, of course, and I know most of the fellows about 
here who flew in the war; but there are a whole lot of people raking to 
it out there now whom I never heard of in my life. I suppose it will be 
like motoring soon, and every man in the States will have one.” 

“Being endowed by his Creator,” said Father Brown with a smile, 
“with the right to life, hberty and the pursuit of motoring—not to 
mention aviation. So I suppose we may take it that one strange aero¬ 
plane passing over that house, at certain times, wouldn’t be noticed 
much.” 

“No,” rephed the young man; “I don’t suppose it would.” 

“Or even if the man were known,” went on the other, “I suppose he 
might get hold of a machine that wouldn’t be recognised as his. [f vou, 
for instance, flew in the ordinary way, Mr. Merton and his friends night 
recognize the rig-out, perhaps; but you might pass pretty near that 
window on a different pattern of plane, or whatever you call it; near 
enough for practical purposes.” 

man, almost automatically, and then 
ceased, and remained staring at the cleric with an open mouth and eyes 
standing out of his head. ^ 

“My God!” he said, in a low voice; “my God!” 

Then he rose from the lounge seat, pale and shal^ from head to foot 
and still staring at the priest. 

“Are you mad?” he said; “are you raving mad?” 

Jliere was a silence and then he spoke again in a swift hissing fashion. 
You positively come here to suggest-” 

“No; only to coUea suggestions,” said Father Brown, rising. “I may 

^ve formed some conclusions provisionally, but I had better reserve 
them for the present, ’ 

And ffen saluting the other with the same stiff civflity, he passed out 
ot the hotel to continue his curious peregrinations. 

By fee dusk of dut day they had led him down the dingy streets and 

river in the oldest and 
most irrqgu^ part of the city. Immediately under the coloured lantern 
that marked the entrance to a rather low Chinese restaura-‘ 
coimtered a figure he had seen before, though by no means 
itself to fee eye as he had seen it. 

Mr. Norman Drage still confronted the world grimly behind his 
^eat goggles, which seemed somehow to cover his face like a dark mask 
glass. But except for the goggles, his appearance had undergone a 
s^e reformation in the month that had elapsed since the murder 

“P to the nines 

mdred, where there begins to be too fine a distinction 
tetween fee ^dy and fee dummy outside a taflor’s shop. But now all 
ose externals were mysteriously altered for the worse; as if fee tailor’s 


presenting 
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dummy had been turned into a scarecrow. His top hat still bai 

it W'as battered and shabby; his clothes were dilapidated; his watdwhain 
and minor ornaments were gone. Father Brown, however, 
him as if they had met yesterday, and made no demur to sitting down 
with h i m on a bench in the cheap eating-house whither he was bound. 
It was not he, however, who bc^n the conversation. 

“Well?” ^ow^led E)rage; “and have you succeeded in avenging yotn 
holy and sainted millionaire? We know all milhonaires arc htdy and 
sainted; you can find it all in the papers next day, about how dicy Hvctl 
by the hght of the Family Bible ^y read at ih^r mother’s knee. Gcc' 
if they’d only read out some of the things there are in the Family BiUc 
the mother might have been startled some. And the millionaire, too, ] 
reckon. The old Book’s full of a lot of grand fierce old notions they don’i 
grow nowada^*s; sort of wisdom of the Stone Age and buried under dx 
PjTamids. Suppose somebody had flung old man Merton fiom the tO] 
of that tower of his, and let him be eaten by dogs at the bottom, it wouk 
be no w orse than what happened to JezebeL Wasn’t Agag hacked inn 
htde pieces, for all he went walking d^cately? Merton walked ddicatd] 
all his life, damn him—until he got too dehcate to walk at alL But di( 
shaft of the Lord foimd him out, as it might have done in the old Book 
and struck him dead on the top of his tower to be a spectacle to dii 
people.” 

“The shaft was material, at least,” said his companion. 

“The Pyramids are mighty material, and they hold down the dcac 
kings all right,” grinned the man in the goggles. “I think there’s a b 
to be said for these old marprial re%fons. There’s old carvings diat havi 
lasted for thousands of years, showing their gods and emperors wid 
bended bows; with han ds that look as if they could really b^d bows o 
stone. Material, perhaps—but what materials! Don’t you sometime 
stand staring at those old Eastern patterns and things, till you have ; 
hunch that that old Lord God is still driving like a dark Apollo, an 
shooting black rays of death?” 

“If he is,” replied Father Brown, “I might call him by another name 
But I doubt whether Menon died by a dark ray or even a stone arrow.* 

“I guess you Aink he’s St. Sebastian,” snecr^ Drage, “killed wiA a 
arrow. A miUionaire must be a martyr. How do you know he dkb 
deserve it? You don’t know much about your milhonaire, I ftney. Wdl 
let me tell you he deserved it a hundred rimes over.” 

“Well,” asked Father Brown gently, “wky didn’t you murdff hii^ 

“You want to know why 1 didn’t?” said the other, staring. Wdl 

you’re a nice son of clergyman. 

“Not at all,” said the other, as if waving away a . 

“I suppose it’s your w ay of saying I did,” snarled Drage. Wd 

Drove it, that’s alL As for him, 1 reckon he was no loss. 
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“Yes, he was,” said Father Brown, sharply. “He was a loss to you. 
That’s why you didn’t lull him.” 

And he walked out of the room, leaving the man in goggles gaping 
after him. ^ ° 

It was nearly a month later that Father Brown revisited the house where 
the third millionaire had suffered from the vendetta of Daniel Doom. A 
sort of council was held of the persons most interested. Old Crake sat 
at the head of the table with his nephew on his right hand the lawyer 
on his left; the big man with the African features, whose name appeared 
CO he Hams was ponderously present, if only as a material witness- a 
red-haired, sharp-nosed individual addressed as Dixon seemed to be Ae 
representative of Pinkerton s or some such private agency; and Father 
Brown slipped unobtrusively into an empty seat beside him 
Ev^ newspaper in the world was fuU of the catastrophe of the colos¬ 
sus of finance of the great organizer of the Big Business that bestrides the 
modem world; but froin the tiny group that had been nearest to him at 
the very instant of his death very little could be learned. The uncle 
nephew and attendant sohcitor declared they were weU outside the outer 
waU before the alarm was raised; and inquiries of the official guardians at 
both bamers brought answers that were rather confused, but on the whole 
confirmatory. Only one offier complication seemed to call for consider- 
aaon. It seemed that round about the time of the death, before or after 
a stranger had been found hanging mysteriously round the entrance and 
asking to see Afr. Merton. The servants had some difficulty in under- 
s^ding what he m^t for his language was very obscure; but it was 
aferwards considered to be also very suspicious, since he had said some- 
about a wicked man being destroyed by a word out of the 

^Peter Wain leaned forward, the eyes bright in his haggard face, and 

‘TU bet on that, anyhow. Norman Drage.” 

^d who in the world is Norman Drage?” asked his unde. 

asked f man. “I practically 

™ cooked; it's like lungmg a fence,. He h<»kio^S 

tiM atout dK of the future: but I never trusted him much." 

^ But what sort of a man is he?” asked Crake. 

tudf ^‘‘Th said Father Brown, with innocent prompti- 

who hmt to you m Paris caf« and cabarets that they’ve lifted the vd 

to W Stonehenge. In a case like this they’re sure 

to We some son of mystical explanations. ” 

nolir I Jtead of Mr. Barnard Blake, the lawyer was mclined 

politely towmds die speaker, bu, hu smile was faintK^dir 
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“I should hardly have thoi^ht, sir,” he said, “that you had any qtuirtd 
with mystical explanations/’ 

“On the contrary,” replied Father Brown, blinking amiably at him. 
“That’s jtast why I can quarrel with ’em. Any sham lawyer could bam¬ 
boozle me, but he couldn’t bamboozle you; because you’re a lawyer 
yourself. Any fool could dress up as a Red Indian and I’d swallow him 
whole as the only original Hiawatha; but Mr. Crake would see through 
him at once. A swindler could pretend to me that he knew all about 
aeroplanes, but not to Captain Wain. And it’s just the same with the 
other, don’t you see? It’s just because I have picked up a little about my¬ 
stics that I have no use for mystagogues. Real mystics don’t hide mys¬ 
teries, they reveal them. They set a thing up in broad daylight, and when 
you’ve seen it it’s still a mystery. But the mystagogues hide a thing in 
darkness and secrecy, and when you find it, it’s a platitude. But in the 
case of Drage, I admit he had also another and more practical notion in 
talking about fire from heaven or bolts from the blue.” 

“And what was his notion?” asked Wain. “I think it wants watching, 
whatever it is.” 

“Well,” replied the priest, slowly, “he wanted us to think the murden 
were miracles because . . . well, because he knew they weren’t” 

“Ah,” said Wain, widi a sort of hiss, “I was waiting for that In plain 
words, he is the criminal.” 

“In plain words, he is the criminal who didn’t conunit the crime,’ 

answered Father Brown calmly. 

“Is that your conception of plain words?” inquired Blake politely. 

“You’ll be saying I’m the mystagogue now,” said Father Brown 
somewhat abashed, but with a broad smile, “but it was really quia 
accidental. Drage didn’t commit the crime—I mean this crime. Ifi 
only crime was blackmailing somebody, and he hung about here to dc 
it; but he wasn’t likely to want the secret to be public property or du 
whole business to be cut short by death. We can talk about him 
wards. Just at the moment, I only want him cleared out of the way.” 

“Out of the way of what?” asked the other. 

“Out of die way of the troth,” replied the priest, looking at bin 

tranquilly, with levd eyelids. 

“Do you mean,” frltered the other, “diat you know the truthr 

“I rather think so,” said Father Brown modesdy. 

There was an abrupt silence, after which Crake cried out sudd^ 

and irrclcvandy in a rasping voice: » i i. > 

where is that secretary fellow? Wilton! He ought to be hoe. 

"I am in communication with Mr. Wflton.” said Father 
eravay; “in fket, I asked him to ring me up here in a few nmutes 6oi 
now. I may say that we’ve worked the thing out together, m a manne 

of speaking.” 
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“If you’re working together, I suppose it’s all right,” grumbled Crake 
“I know he was always a sort of bloodhound on the trail of this vanish¬ 
ing crook, so perhaps it was well to hunt in couples with him. But if 
you know the truth about this, where the devil did you get it from?” 

“I got it from you,” answered the priest, quietly, and continued to 
gaze mildly at the glaring veteran. “I mean I made the first guess from a 

hint in a story of yours about an Indian who threw a knife and hit a man 
on the top of a fortress/’ 

“You’ve said that several times,” said Wain, with a puzzled air; “but 

I can t see my inference, except that his murderer threw an arrow alid hit 

a man on the top of a house very like a fortress. But of course the arrow 

wasn t thro^ but shot, and would go much farther. Certainly it went 

uncommonly far; but I don’t see how it brings us any farther ” 

“I’ni afraid you i^d the point of the story,” said Father Brown. 

It isn t that if one thing can go far another can go farther. It is that the 

v^ong use of a tool cut both ways. The men on Crake’s fon thought 

of a knife as a thing for a hand-to-hand fight and forgot that it could be 

a missde like ajavehn. Some other people 1 know thought of a thing as 

a m^e like ajavehn and forgot that, after all, it could be used h3to- 

^d as a s^. In short, the moral of the story is that since a dagger can 

be ^ed mto ^ arrow, so can an arrow be turned into a dagg^.” 

They were all looking ar him now; but he continued iT^e same 
casual and unconsaous tone: 

“NaturaUy we wondered md worried a good deal about who shot 

that arrow trough the wmdow and whether it came from fkr away 

and so on. But the truth is that nobody shot the arrow at all It nevw 
came m at the window at all.” 

^ suppose,” said Father Brown- 
he Somebody had it in his hand a^ 

^fXi^ * a poignard, and then had the highly Ltelhgent -dea 

a ^ tto It had flown m at the wmdow like a bird.” 

TIip°r^l Crake, in a voice as heavy as stone. 

^e telephone bell rai^ with a strident and hornble clamour of 

a™ before 

abal^d^^ “ '*» aU 

1 »ppore i. i, wUtord” observed foe lawyer, like orre apeakirw ro 
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fill up a silence. But nobody answered the question until I^dier Brom 
reappeared suddenly and silmdy in the room, brii^fiig the answer. 

“Gendemen,” he said, when he had resumed his seat, “it was you vAx. 
asked me to look into the truth about this puzzle; and havii^ found tfai 
truth, I must tell it, without any pretence of softening the shodt. Vn 
afiaid anybody who pokes his nose into diings like this can’t afford t< 
be a respector of persons.” 

“I suppose,” said Crake, breaking the silence that followed, "that 
means that some of us are accused, or suspected.” 

“All of us are suspected,” answered Fa^er Brown. "I may be sus¬ 
pected myself, for I found the body.” 

“Of course we’re suspected,” snapped Wain. “Fatber Brown 
explained to me how I could have besieged the tower in a 
machine.” 

“No,” replied the priest, with a smile; “you described to me howyoi 
could have done it. That was just the interesting part of it.” 

“He seemed to think it likely,” growled Crake, “that I killed him my 
self with a Red Indian arrow.” 

“I thought it most unlikely,” said Father Brown, making rather a wr 
f^e. “I’m sorry if I did wrong, but I couldn’t think of any other way o 
testing the matter. I can hardly think of anything more improb^I 
than the notion that Captain Wain went careering in a huge marhin 
past the window, at the very moment of the murder, and nobod 
noticed it; unless, perhaps, it were the notion that a respectable old gentle 
rnan should play at Red Indians with a bow and arrow behind the bndies 
to kill somebody he could have killod in twenty much simplo^ ways 
But I had to find out if they had had anything to do with it; and so 
had to accuse them in order to prove their innocence. 

“And how have you proved meir innocence?” asked Blake die kwya 
leaning forward eagerly. 

“Only by the agitation they showed \^icn they were accused,” ana 
wered the other. 



“What do you mean, exaedy?” 

“If you will permit me to say so,” remarked Fadicr Brown, com 
poscdly enough, “I did undoubtedly think it my duty to suspect them an 
everybody else. I did suspect Mr. Crake and I did suspe^ Captain Wait 
in the sense that I considered the possibilty or probabilitv of thdr gofl) 
I told them I had formed conclusions about it; and I will now tdl diei 
what those conclusions were. I was sure they were innocent, bemuse c 
the manner and the moment in which they passed from uncon^uM 
to indignation. So loi^ as they never thought they were accused, 

went on giving me materials to support the accusation. 

explained to me how they might have committed the crime. Inmm 

suddenly realized widi a shock and a shout of rage that they were accuseil 
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they realized it long after they might well have expected to be accused, 

but long before I had accused them. Now no guilty person could possibly 

do that He might be snappy and suspicious from the first; or he might 

simulate unconsciousness and innocence up to the end. But he wouldn’t 

begin by making things worse for himself and then give a great jump 

and begin furiously denying the notion he had himself helped to suggest 

That could only come by his having really failed to reaUze what he was 

suggesting. The self-consciousness of a murderer would always be ; 

least morbidly vivid enough to prevent him first forgetting his rclatio 

with the md then remembering to deny it. So I ruled you both 

out and ot^rs for other reasons I needn’t discuss now. For instance 
there was me secretary- 

“But I’m not talking about that just now. Look here, I’ve just heard 

from WJton on the phone, and he’s given me permission to teU you 

mme rather senous news Now I suppose you aU know by this time who 
Wuton was, and what he was after.*' 

“I_W he was after Daniel Doom and wouldn’t be happy till he got 
h^ ^wered Peter Wain; “and I’ve heard the story thTt L’s the son 
of old Horder, and that s why he s the avenger of blood. Anyhow, he’s 
certainlv looking for the man called Doom/ ’ ^ 

“WeU.’ said Father Brown, “he has found him.” 

PMr Wain spr^g to his feet in excitement. 

murderer in the lock-up already?” 
No. said Father Brown, gravely; “I said the news was serious, and 

resDo^S^* r ^ m afraid poor Wilton has taken a terrible 

^weSTh^ £ cornered at last 

well, he has taken the law into his own hands ’ ’ 

1 mean that Darnel Doom is dead ’* said the nnVer 
of wild .m,ggk. and Wilu,„ kiiw w' ™ 

Serve ^ nght ” growled Mr. Hickory Crake. 

sideSi the a like that, especiaUy con- 

the feud, assented Wain; “it was like stepping ^on a 

ro2.fri;l“?“ “I suppose we all talk 

SfonM.“ -‘i lawlessneLrbm I 

Besides it^^^m^ ^ “• 

DoC^« i^eN 1 “uumtting it. I rather doubt whether 

with a aaassm; he may have been a sort of outlaw 

a struggle only killing 

DOtn victims were thmwn A 


U 
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The objection to Wilton’s way of doing it is that we shall never hear 
Doom’s side of the case.*’ 

Oh, I ve no patience with all this sentimental whitewashing of worth¬ 
less, murderous blackguards,” cried Wain, heatedly. “If Wilton croaked 
the criminal he did a jolly good day’s work, and there’s an end of it.” 

Quite so, quite so,” said his unde, nodding vigorously. 

Father Brown s &ce had a yet heavier gravity as he looked slowly 
round the semidrde of faces. 

“Is that really what you all think?” he asked. Even as he did so he 
realized that he was an Englishman and an exile. He realized that he was 
among foreigners, even if he was among friends. Around that ring of 
foreigners ran a resdess fire that was not native to his own breed; the 
fiercer spirit of the w^estem nation that can rebel and lynch, and above aD, 
combine. He knew that they had already combinei 

“Well,” said Father Brown, with a sigh, “I am to understand, thm^ 
that you do defrnitdy condone thi^ unfortunate man’s crime, or act of 
private justice, or whatever you call it. In that case it will not hurt him 
if I tell you a Uttle more about it.” 

He rose suddenly to his feet; and though they saw no meaning in his 
movement, it seemed in some way to change or cbiU the very air in the 
room. 

“Wilton killed Doom in a rather curious way/* he began. 

“How did Wilton kill him?” asked Crake, abrupdy. 

“With an arrow,” said Father Brown. 

Twilight w*as gathering in the long room, and daylight dwindling to a 
gleam bom the great window in the inner room, where the great millicm- 
aire had died. Almost automatically the eyes of the group turned siovdy 
towards it, but as yet there was no sound. Then the voice of Crake 
came cracked and high and senile in a sort of crowing gabble. 

“What you mean? What you mean? Brander Merton killed by an 
arrow. This crook killed by an arrow-” 

“By the same arrow,” said the priest, “and at the same moment. 

Again there was a sort of strangled and yet swollen and bursting silence, 
and young Wain began; “You mean-” 

“I mean that your fnen5 Merton was Daniel Doom,” said Father 
Brown firmly; “and die only Daniel Doom you’ll ever find. Your fiioid 
Merton was always crazy after that Coptic Cup that he used to worship 
like an idol every day; and in his wild youth he had really killed two men 
to get it, diough 1 still think the deaths may have been in a sense acci¬ 
dents of die robbery. Anyhow, he had it; and that man D^e knew the 
story and was b lackmailing him. But ^Vilton was after him for a vci.y 
different purpose; I ftney he only discovered the truth when he’d got 
into this house. But anyhow, it was in this house, and in that room, that 
this hunt ended, and he slew the slayer of his father.” 
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For a long time nobody answered. Then old Crake could be heard 
drumming with his fingers on the table and muttering: “Brander must 
have been mad. He must have been mad.” 

“But, good Lord!” burst out Peter Wain; “what are we to do? What 
are we to say? Oh, it’s all quite different! What about the papers and the 
big business people? Brander Merton is a thing hke the President or the 
Pope of Rome.” 

“I certainly think it is rather different,” began Barnard Blake, the 
lawyer, in a low voice. “The difference involves a whole-” 

Father Brown struck the table so that the glasses on it rang; and thev 
could almost fancy a ghostly echo from the mysterious chahce that still 
stood in the room beyond. 

“No!” he cried, in a voice like a pistol-shot. “There shall be no 
difference. I gave you your chance of pitying the poor devil when you 
thought he was a common criminal. You wouldn’t listen then; you 
were all for private vengeance then. You were all for letting him be 
butchered like a wild beast without a hearing or a pubHc trial, and said 
he had only got his deserts. Very well then, if Daniel Doom has got 
his deserts, Brander Merton has got his deserts. If that was good enough 
for Doom, by aU that is holy it is good enough for Merton. Take your 
wild justice or our dull legality; but in the name of Almighty God, let 
there be an equal lawlessness or an equal law.” 

Nobody answered except the lawyer, and he answered with something 
like a snarl: ® 

“What will the police say if we tell them we mean to condone a 
crime? 

“what will they say if I tell them you did condone it?” rephed Father 
Bro^. “Your respect for the law comes rather late, Mr. Barnard Blake.” 

After a pause he resumed in a milder tone: “I, for one, am ready to 
teU the trath if the proper authorities ask me; and the rest of you can do 
as you like. But as a fact, it will make very Htde difference. Wilton 
only rang me up to teU me that I was now free to lay his confession be- 
fore you, for when you heard it, he would be beyond pursuit.” 

He walked slowly into the inner room and stood there by the little 
table beside which the miUionaire had died, fbe Coptic Cup still stood 
in the same place, and he remained there for a space staring at its cluster 
01 all the colours of the rainbow, and beyond it into a blue abyss of sky. 
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THE ORACLE OF THE DOG 


“Yes,” said Father “I always like a dog, so Ions: as he isn’t spelt 

backwards. ’ 

Those who are quick in talking are not always quick in listening. 
Somedmes even their brilhano.' produces a sort of stupidin'. Father 
Brov.-n’s friend and companion was a young man with a stream of 
ideas and stories, an enthusiasric young man named Fiennes, with eager 
blue eyes and blond hair chat seemed to be brushed back, not merely 
with a hair-brush but \sich the wind oi the world as he rushed through it. 
But he stopped in the torrent of his talk in a momentarc bevruderment 
before he saw the priest's vein* simple meaning. 

“You mean that people make too much of them?” he said, “Well, I 
don't know. They’re marv*ellous creatures. Somedmes I think the\* 
know a lot more than we do.” 

Father Bro%Mi said nothing, bat continued to stroke the head of the 
big retriever in a half-abstraaed but apparendy soothing fasiiion. 

“Whv,” said Fiennes, warming again to his monologue, "there was 
a do^ in the case I’ve come to see you about: what they call the 'Imisible 
Murder Case/ you know. It's a strange stor\'. but from my point of 
Mew the dog is about the strangest thing in it. Or course, there s the 
mvsten.’ of the cnme itself, and how old Druce can have been killed by 
somebody else when he was all alone in the suininer-ho-ose-' 

The hand stroking the dog stopped for a moment in its rhythmic 
movement, and Father Brov-m said calmly: “Oh, it was a summer¬ 
house, was it?” 

“I thought vou'd read all about it in the papers, answered Fiennes. 
“Stop a minute; I behcve Tve got a cutting that will give you all the 
rarriculars.” He produced a strip ot nev.-spaper trom nis pocket and 
handed it to the priest, who 4 ?cgin to read it, holding it c.ose to his blink- 
U12 eyes with one hand while the ocher ccnrinued its hah-conscious 
caresses of the do^. It looked like the paraD^e ot a man not leering his 
neh: hand knovc what his left hand did, 

“Manv mvsten- stones, about men murdered behind locked doors and ^nn- 
dows. and murderers escaping without means oi entrance and exir, have come 
true m the course of the extraordmary events at Cranston on the coast or^ ori.- 
shire, where Colonel Druce was round stabbed from behind bv a dagger mat has 
entirely disappeared from the scene, and apparently even from the neighbour¬ 
hood. 
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“The summer-house in which he died was indeed accessible at one entrance, the 
ordinary doorway which looked down the central walk of the garden towards the 
house. 3ut, by a combination of events almost to be called a coincidence, it 
appears that both the path and the entrance were watched during the crucial 

t^e and there is a chain ofwntnesses who coniirm each other. The summer-house 

stands at the extreme end of the garden, where there is no exit or entrance of any 
kind The central garden path is a lane between two ranks of tall delphiniums, 
planted so close that any stray step off the path would leave its traces; and both 
mth and plants run right up to the very mouth of the summer-house, so that no 
^ying from that straight path could fail to be observed, and no other mode of 

entrance can be imagined. ■cjt.uuju 

“Patrick Floyd, secretary of the murdered man, cescined that he had been m 

a position to overlook the whole garden from the time when Colonel Drucc 

last appeared alive in the doorway to the dme when he was found dead; as he, 

Floyd, had been on the top of a step-ladder clipping the garden hedge. Janet 

Dnice, the dead man’s daughter, confrrmed this, saying chat she had sat on the 

terrace of the house throughout that time and had seen Floyd at his work. Touch- 

in<^ some part of the time, this is again supported by Donald Druce, her brother— 

who overlooked the garden—standing at his bedroom window in his dressing- 

gown, for he had risen late. Lastly, the account is consistent with that given by 

Dr. Valentine, a neighbour, who called for a time to talk with Miss Druce on the 

terrace, and by the Coloners solicitor, Mr. Aubrey Traill, who was apparently 

the last to see the murdered man alive—presumably with the exception of the 

murderer. 

“All are agreed that the course of events was as follows; About half-past three in 
the afternoon. Miss Druce went down the path to ask her father when he would 
like tea; but he said he did not want any and was waiting to see Traill, his law}'er, 
who was to be sent to him in the summer-house. The girl then came away and 
met Traill coming down the path; she directed him to her father and he went in 
as directed. About half an hour afterwards he came out again, the Colonel coming 
with kim to the door and showing himself to all appearance in health and even 
high spirits. He had been somewhat annoyxd earlier in the day by his son’s irregular 
hours, but seemed to recover his temper in a perfectly normal fashion, and had been 
rather markedly genial in receiving other visitors, including two of his nephews, 
who came over for the day. But as these were out walking during the whole 
period of the tragedy, they had no evidence to give. It is said, indeed, that the 
Colonel was not on very good terms with Dr. Valentine, but that gentleman 
only had a brief interview with the daughter of the house, to whom he is sup¬ 
posed to be paying serious attentions. 

^‘Traill, the soheitor, sa}^ he left the Colonel entirely alone in the summer¬ 
house, and this is confirmed by Floyd’s bird’s-eye view of the garden, which 
showed nobody else passing the only entrance. Ten minutes later. Miss Druce 
again went dowm the garden and had not reached the end of the path when she 
saw her father, who was conspicuous by his white linen coat, l^ing in a heap on 
the floor. She uttered a scream which brought others to the spot, and on entering 
the place they found the Colonel lying dead beside his basket-<hair, which was 
abo upset. Dr. Valentine, who was still in the immediate neighbourhood, testified 
that Ae wound was made by some sort of stiletto, entering under the shoulder- 
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blade and piercing the heart. The police have searched the ne^bondiood for 
such a weapon, but no trace of it can be found.*' 

“So Colonel Dnice wore a white coat, did he?” said Father Brown as 
he put dowTi the paper. 

“Trick he learnt in the tropics,” rephed Fiennes, with some wonder. 
“He’d had some queer adventures there, by his own account; and I 
fancy his dislike of Valentine was connected with the doctor coming 
from the tropics, too. But it’s all an infernal puzzle. The account there is 
pretty accurate; I didn’t see the tragedy, in the sense of the discovay; 
I was out walking vnxh the young nephews and the dog—the dog I 
wanted to tell you about. But I saw the stage set for it as described; die 
straight lane between the blue flowers right up to the dark entrance, and 
the kw^xr going down it in his blacks and his silk hat, and the red head 
of the secretary showing high above the green hedge as he worked on 
it with his shears. Nobody could have mistaken that red head at any 
distance; and if people say they saw it there all the time, you may be sure 
they did. This red-haired secretary, Floyd, is quite a character; a breathless 
boimding sort of fellow, always doing everybody’s work as he was doing 
the gardener’s. I think he is an American; he’s certainly got the America]] 
view of life—what they call the view-point, bless ’em.” 

“What about the lawj^er?” asked Father Brown. 

There a silence and then Fiennes spoke quite slowly for hint 
“Train struck me as a singular man. In Ids fine black clothes he was 
almost foppish, yet you can hardly call him fashionable. For he wore a 
pair of long, luxuriant black whiskers such as haven’t been seen since 
Viaorian times. He had rather a fine grave face and a fine grave manner, 
but every now and then he seemed to remember to smile. And whoi he 
showed cds white teeth he seemed to lose a htde of his digmty, and there 
was something faindy fawning about him. It may have been only em¬ 
barrassment, for he would also fidget with his cravat and his fiejin, 
which were at once handsome and unusual, like himself. If^I could 
of anybody— but what’s the good, whai the whole thing’s impossibld 
Nobody know^ who did it. Nobody knows how it could be done. Ai 
least there’s only one exception I d make, and that s why I really mot 

tioned the whole thing. The dog knows. 

Father Browm sighed and then said absendy: You were thm as s 
friend of young Donald, weren’t you? He didn’t go on your walk wtt 


repUed Hennes smiling. “The young scoundrel W gone tc 
bed tbit morning and got up that afternoon. I went with his cousim 
two young officers from India, and our conversation vra trmal 
I remLilJr the elder, whose name 1 thi^ is Herbert Dru« and 

hou«.ht and the moral character of the man who sold her; while li* 
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brother Harry seemed to be brooding on his bad luck at Monte Carlo. 
1 only mention it to show you, in the light of what happened on our 
walk, that there was nothing psychic about us. The dog was the only 
mystic in our company.” 

“What sort of a dog was he?” asked the priest. 

“Same breed as that one,” answered Fiennes. “That’s what started me 
off on the story, your saying you didn’t beheve in believing in a dog. 
He’s a big black retriever, named Nox, and a suggestive name, too; for 
I think what he did a darker mystery than the murder. You know Druce’s 
house and garden are by the sea; we walked about a mile from it along the 
sands and then turned back, going the other way. We passed a rather 
curious rock called the Rock of Fortune, famous in the neighbourhood 
because it s one of those examples of one stone barely balanced on an¬ 
other, so that a touch would knock it over. It is not really very high 
but the hanging outline of it makes it look a htde wild and sinister; at 
least it made it look so to me, for I don’t imagine my joOy young co’m- 
pamons were afflicted uith the picturesque. But it may be tliat I was 
begmning to feel an atmosphere; for just then the question arose of 
whether it w^ time to go back to tea, and even then I think I had a 
premom^ that time counted for a good deal m the business. Neither 
Herbert Druce nor I had a watch, so we called out to his brother, who 
was some paces behind, having stopped to hght his pipe under the hedge. 
Hence it happened that he shouted out the hour, which was nventy past 
our, m his big voice through the growing nvihght; and somehow the 
loudn^ of It made it sound like the proclamation of something tremen¬ 
dous. ffc unconsaousness seemed to make it aU the more so; but that was 
always the way ^th oinens; ^d particular ticb of the clock were really 
very ormnous things that afternoon. According to Dr Valentine’s 
tes^y poor Druce had actually died just ablt half-pasl w 

a litd^fliiw ^\°^edn t go home for ten minutes, and we walked 

alter. But to me ^ twihght seemed to grow oddly oppressive and the 
v=.y «ow of die top-hoavy Rock of Fonunc lay on ^ UkTloS 

happened. Nox had just brought back Her- 
kn s ^ng..sack out of the sea and his btothet had thtoL Ids b 3st 

of the '’ll about what must have been the stroke 

sent up a howl ot wail of Jf be suddenly threw up his head and 
ofuscoull±±r^l.t““',™* *'‘*'>8?’ ssked Herben; but none 


^hiningdied 


faint 


broken. 
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woman from beyond the hedges inland. We didn’t know what it w^ 

then; but we knew afterwards. It was the cry the gid gave when she 
first saw the body of her father.” 

“You went b^k, I suppose ” said Father Brown patiendy. "What 
happened then?” 

“I’ll tell you what happened then.” said Fiennes with a grim emphasis. 
“When we got back into that garden the first thing we saw was Traill, 
die lawyer; I can see him now with his black hat and black whiskers 
reheved against the perspective of the blue flowers stretching down to 
the summer-house, with the sunset and the strange outline of the Rock 
of Fortune in the distance. His face and figure were in diadow against 
the sunset; but I swear the white teeth were showing in his head and he 
was s miling . 

“The moment Nox saw that man the dog dashed forward and stood 
in the middle of the path barking at him madly, murderously, volley ing 
out curses that were almost verbal in their dreadful distinctness of hatred. 
And the man doubled up and fled along the path between the flowers.” 

Father Brown sprang to his feet with a s tartling impatience. 

“So the dog denounced him, did he?” he cried, “The oracle of the dog 
condemned him. Did you see what birds were flying, and are you sure 
whether they were on the right hand or the left? Hid you consult the 
augurs about the sacrifices? Surely you didn’t omit to cut open the dog 
and examine his entrails. That is the sort of scientific test you headien 
humanitarians seem to trust when you are thinking of taking away the 
life and honour of a man.” 

Fiennes sat gaping for an instant before he found breath to say: **Why, 
what’s the matter with you? What have I done now?” 

A sort of anxiety came back into the priest’s eyes—the anxiety of a 
man who has run against a post in the dark and wonders for a moment 
whether he has hurt it. 

> 

“I’m most awfully sorry,” he said with sincere distress. “I youi 
pardon for being so rude; pray forgive me.” 

Fiennes looked at him curiously. *‘I sometimes think you arc mom ol 
a mystery than any of the mysteries,” he said. “But anyhow, if you 
bchevc in the mystery of the dog, at least you can*t get over the myst:^ 
of the man. You can’t deny that at the very moment when the beafl 
came back from the sea and bellowed, his master s soul was dnveii onl 
of his body by the blow of some unseen power that no mortal man c^ 
trace or even imagine. And as for the lawyer—I don t go only by ijjj 
dog—there arc other curious details, too. He struck me as a snum^ 
smiling, equivocal sort of person; and one of his tricks seemed like,a son 
of hint. You know the doctor and the police were on the spot 
quickly; Valentine was brought back when walkii^ away from 
and he telephoned instantly. Tliat, with the seduded hou^ sm^ 
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bers, and enclosed space, made it pretty possible to search everybody who 
could have been near; and everybody was thoroughly searched—for a 
a weapon. The whole house, garden, and shore were combed for a 
weapon. The disappearance of the dagger is almost as crazy as the dis¬ 
appearance of the man.” 

“The disappearance of the dagger,” said Father Brown, nodding. He 
seemed to have become suddenly attentive. 

“Well,” continued Fiennes, “I told you that man Traill had a trick of 
fidgeting with his tie and tie-pin—espedally his tie-pin. His pin, like 
himself, was at once showy and old-fashioned. It had one of those stones 
with concentric coloiured rings that look like an eye; and his own con¬ 
centration on it got on my nerves, as if he had been a Cyclops with one 
eye in the middle of his body. But the pin was not only large but long; 
and it occurred to me that his anxiety about its adjustment was because 
it was even longer than it looked; as long as a stiletto in fact.” 

Father Brown nodded thoughtfully. “Was any other instrument ever 
suggested?” he asked. 


“There was another suggestion,” answered Fiennes, “from one of the 
young Druces—the cousins, I mean. Neither Herbert nor Harry Druce 
would have struck one at first as likely to be of assistance in scientific 
detection; but while Herbert was really the traditional type of heavy 
Dragoon, caring for nothing but horses and being an ornament to the 
Hoik Guards, his younger brother Harry had been in the Indian Police 
and knew something about such things. Indeed, in his own way he was 
qmte clever; and I rather fancy he had been too clever; I mean he had 
left the poke through breaking some red-tape regulations atid taking 
some sort of nsk and responsibOity of his own. Anyhow, he was in some 
sense a dete^ve out of work, and threw himself into tks business with 
more than ^e ardour of an amateur. And it was with him that I had an 
ar^ment about the weapon—an argument that led to something new. 
It began by bs countering my description of the dog barking at Traill- 
and he said that a dog at his worst didn’t bark, but growled.’’ 

right there,” observed the priest. 

This young fellow went on to say that, if it came to that, he’d heard 
Nox growling at other people before then; and among others at Floyd 

’ ^ argument answered itself; for the 

to Floyd, who was as innocent as a harum-scarum schoolboy, and had 

^ hedge 

4“ as conspicuous as a scarlet cockatoo. ‘I know 

covery. and the garden was just as it had been. The st^ladder was still 
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standing by the hedge, and just under the hedge my guide ^pped and 
disentangled something &om the deep grass. It was the nsed fia 
clipping the hedge, and on the point of one of them was a ofblood.*' 

There was a short silence, and then Father Brown said suddenly, 
“What was the lavswer there for?’’ 

4 

“He told us the Colonel sent for him to alter his will,” answcnc 
Fiennes. “And, by the way, there was another thing about the busines 
of the will that I ought to mention. You see, the will wasn’t actuaO] 
signed in the summer-house that afiemoon.” 

“I suppose not,” said Father BrmMi; “there would have to be twt 


“The lawj’er actually came down the day before and it was agnec 
then; but he was sent for again next day because the old man had a doub 
about one of the wimesses and had to be reassured.” 

“Who were the wimesses?” asked Father Brown. 

“That’s just the point,” rephed his informant eagedy, “the whnesse 
were Floyd, the secretary, and this Dr. Valentine, the foreign sort o 
surgeon or whatever he is; and the two have a quarreL Now I’m bomu 
to say that the secretary is something of a busybody. He’s one of dios 
hot and headlong people whose warmth of temperament has nn&i 
tunately turned mc^y to pugnacity and bristling suspicion; to distrust 
ing people instead of to trusting them. That sort of red-haired redrho 
fellow is always either universally credulous or umversally mcreduloiE 
and sometimes both. He was not only a Jack-of-all-trades, but he knei 
better rhan all tradesmem He not only knew everything, but he wame 
everybody against everybody. All that must be t aken into account i 
his suspicions about Valentine; but in chat particular case there seems ti 
have been something behind it. He said the name of Valentine was m 
really Valentine. He said he had seen him elsewhere known by the nam 
of De Villon. He said it would invahdate die will; of course he was km 
enough to explain to the lawyer what the law was on that point. Hie 
were both in a fiighcfiil wax,” 

Father Brown laughed, “People often are when they are to witness 
will,” he said; “for one thing, it means that diey can’t have any Icgac 
under it. But what did Dr. Valentine say? No doubt the imvas 
secretary knew more about the doctor s n ame than the doctor did. Bi 
even the doctor might have some information about his own name. 

Hennes paused a moment before he rephed. 

“Dr. Valentine took it in a curious way. Dr. Vakntine is a cunom 
HSs appearance is rather striking but very fore^ He is yom® n 
wears a beard cut square; and his face is very pale, dread^y pale m 
dreadfully serious. His eyes have a sort of ache in them, as it he ong^i 
wear glasses, or had given himself a headache with thinking; but te 
Quite handsome and always very formally dressed, with a top hat awl 
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dark coat and a little red rosette. His manner is rather cold and haughty, 
and he has a way of staring at you which is very disconcerting. When 
thus charged with having changed his name, he merely stared hke a 
sphinx and then said with a httle laugh that he supposed Americans had 
no names to change. At that I think the Colonel also got into a fuss and 
said all sorts of angry things to the doctor; all the more angry because of 
the doaor’s pretensions to a future place in his family. But I shouldn’t 
have thought much of that but for a few words that I happened to hear 
later, early in the afternoon of the tragedy. I don’t want to make a lot 
of them, for they weren’t the sort of wori on which one would like, in 
the ordinary way, to play the eavesdropper. As I was passing out towards 
the front gate with my two companions and the dog, I heard voices which 
told me that Dr. Valentine and Miss Druce had withdrawn for a moment 
into the shadow of the house, in an angle behind a row of flowering plants, 
and were talking to each other in passionate whisperings—sometimes 
almost like hissings; for it was something of a lovers’ quarrel as well as a 
lovers tryst. Nobody repeats the sort of things they said for the most 
part; but in an unfortunate business like this I’m bound to say that there 
was repeated more th^ once a phrase about kiUing somebody. In fact, 
e girl seemed to be begging him not to kill somebody, or saying that 
no provocation couldjustify killing anybody; which seems an unusual sort 
ot^^ to address to a gentleman who has dropped in to tea.” 

Do you know,” asked the priest, “whether Dr. Valentine seemed to 

be very angry after the s^ne with the secretary and the Colonel—I mean 
about witnessing the will? 

“By aU accosts,” repUed the other, “he wasn’t half so angry as the 


Brown, “what about the will itself?” 

man, and his will was important. 

Dn.cc wi fend 

Do^d over his dissipated hours.” ^ 

^ over-shadowed by the ques¬ 

cppacccdy. Mis Drucc was Ac tarn Jiate |aine, by fe 


Good God! What a cold-blooded way of talkint^ ” k 
stajmga.bin. "Yon don.really mean .oU 

Valentine?” asked the other 

rcs^rrr^a «S"^d1c^J 

So denoted a sntgeon,” said Father Brown, "drar^rhad s„e<d„i 
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mstruments with him ^en he went to call on the young __ ^ 
time. For he must have used a lancet or something, and he nev^ 
to have gone home.” ' 

Fiennes sprang to his feet and looked at him in a heat of inudr) 
“You suggest he might have used the very same lancet-^ 

Father Brown shook his head. “All these suggestions are &ndes jus 
now,” he said. “The problem is not who did it or what did it, but ho^ 
it was done. We might find many men and even many tools^^ins an 
shears and lancets. But how did a man get into die room? How did eve 
a pin get into it?” 

He was staring reflectively at the ceiling as he spoke, but as he said th 
last words his eye cocked in an alert &shion as if he had suddenly seen 
curious fly on the ceiling. 

“Well, what would you do about it?” asked the young man “Yo 
have a lot of experience; what would you advise now?” 

“I’m afiaid I’m not much use,” said Father Brown with a si^ * 
can’t suggest very much without having ever been near the place or A 
people. For the moment you can only go on with local inquiries, 
gather that your fiiaid from the Indian Police is more or less in chaig 
of your inquiry down there. I should run down and see how he is g^lin 
OIL See what he’s been doing in the way of amateur detection. Tla 
may be new^ already.” 

As his guests, the biped and the quadruped, disappeared. Path 
Brown took up his pen and went back to his interrupted occupation i 
p lannin g a course of lectures on the Encyclical Rerum Novamm. 
subject was a large one and he had to reH:a5t it more dian once, so dbat 1 
was somewhat similarly employed some two days later when the ft 
black dog again came bounding into the room and sprawled all over hll 
with enthusiasm and excitement. The master who followed the dc 
shared the excitement if not the enthusiasm. He had been exdted in 
less pleasant frshion, for his blue eyes seemed to start from his h ead and t 
eager face was even a litdc pale. 

“You told me,” he said abruptly and without piefrce, find fii 
what Harry Druce was doing. Do you know what he’s done? 

The priest did not reply, and the young man went on in jeiky tone 

“I’ll tell you what he’s ^ne. He’s killed himself.” ^ 

Father Brown’s lips moved only faintly, and there was ndl^ 
practical about what he was saying—nothing diat has anything to t 
with this story or this world. 

“You give me die creeps sometimes,” said Kennes. “Did y 
you expect this?” 

“I thought it possible,” said Father Brown; "that was 



to go ai 
“It was 



1 see what he was doing. I hoped you mi^t not be too 
s I who fisund him,” said Fiennes rather huskily. It wsisTn 
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ugKest and most uncanny tiling 1 ever knew. I went down that old 
garden again, and I knew there was something new and imnatura! about 
it besides the murder. The flowers still tossed about in bine masses on 
each side of the black entrance into the old grey summer-house; but to 
me the blue flowers looked like blue devils dancing before some dark 
cavern of the imderworld. I looked all round, everything seemed to 
be in its ordinary place. Bur the queer notion grew on me that there was 
something wrong with the very shape of the sky. And then ! saw what 
it was. The Rock of Fortime always rose in the background beyond the 
garden hedge and against the p. And the Rock of Fortune was gone 
Father Browm had lifted his head and was listening intently. 

Ir was as if a mountain had walked away out of a landscape or a moon 
alien from the sky; though I knew, of course, that a touch at anv time 
would have upped the thing over. Something possessed me and I rushed 
do^ that garden path like the wind and went crashing through that 
hedge as if It were a spider s web. It was a thin hedge really, thou-h its 
undisturbed tnnmeM had made it serve all the purposes of a wall. On the 
shore I foimd the loose rock fallen from its pedestal; and poor Harrv 
Druce lay hke a wreck imdem^tb it. One arm was thrown round it iix 
a sort of embrace as if he had pulled it down on himself; and on the 
broad brown san^ beside it, m large crazy lettering, he had scrawled 
the words: The Rock of Fortune fails on the Fool” 

, It was the Colonel’s wdll that did that.” observed Father Brown 
young man had staked everything on profiting himself by Donald’s 

s at* ata-cs.: St. “ 

fast fa "'■<»■■« go4 too 

“Talkmg about fa will, by fa way,” confaaad Pafar Browo calmlv 

you have puzzled Europe for^ten days^’” Riquetd 

dung to change one’s nai^e; but of 'f " 

Thats the point of his sarcasm a piece of fine fanaacism. 

IS, no tides. Now in England the Mar having no names—that 

Mr Harrington; but in France the “Ued 
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\^on. So it might well look like a change of name. As for the talk 
about killing, I fancy that also was a point of French etiquette He 
doctor was talking about challenging Floyd to a duel, and the girl was 
trying to dissuade him .” 

“Oh, I set” cried Fiennes 
meant. 

*‘And what is that about?** asked his companion, smiling. 

“Well,’* said the young man, “it was something that happened to nu 
just before I found that poor fellow’s body; only the catastrophe drove ii 
out of my head. I suppose it’s hard to remember a httle romantic idyll 
when you’ve just come on top of a tragedy But as I went down 
lanes leading to the Colonel’s old place I met his daughter w alking 
with Dr. Valentine. She was in mour ning , of course, and he always 
wore black as if he were going to a funeral; but I can’t say that dto 
&ces were very fiinereaL Never have I seen two people looking in thn i 
own way more respectably radiant and cheerful. They stopped ant 
saluted me, and then she told me they were married and living in a litdi 
house on the outskirts of the town, where the doctor was continuing 
his practice. This rather surprised me, because I knew that her old fether * 
will had left; her his property; and I hinted at it dehcately by saying I wa 
going along to her father’s old place and had half expected to meet he 
diere. But she only laughed and said; ‘Oh, we’ve given up all that 
husband doesn’t like heiresses.’ And I discovered with some astonish 
ment they really had insisted on restoring the property to poor Donald 
so I hope he’s had a healthy shock and will treat it sensibly. There wa 
never much really the matter with him; he was very young and his £idie 
was not very wise. But it was in connexion with that that she said some 
filing I didn’t understand at the time; but now I’m sure it must be as yoi 
say. She said with a sort of sudden and splendid arrogance that wa 
entirely altruistic: 

“ ‘I hope it’ll stop that red-haired fool from fussing any more about th 
will. Does he think my husband, who has given up a crest md a coronc 
as old as the Crusades for his principles, would kill an old m a n in a su mina 
house for a legacy like that?’ Then she laughed again and sai(k M 
husband isn’t killing anybody except in the way of business. Why, h 
didn’t even ajsk his friends to call on the secretary. Now, of course, 

see what she meant.” 

“I see part of what she meant, of course,” said Father Brov^ Wlu 
did she mean exactly by the secretary fuss i ng about the will? 

Fiennes smiled as he answered. “I wish you knew die secretarj^ Fatm 

Brown. It would be a joy to you to watch him * 

he calls it. He made the house of moumii^ hum. He fill^metnncc 

with all die snap and zip of the brightest sporting event. Hoe to n 
holding him. after something had really happened. I ve told yon howli 


slowly. “Now I undentand what she 
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used to oversee the gardener as he did the garden, and how he instructed 
the lawyer in the law. Needless to say, he also instructed the surgeon in 
the practice of surgery; and as the surgeon was Dr. Valentine, you ma) 
be sure it ended in accusing him of something worse than bad surgery. 
The secretary got it fixed in his red head that the doctor had committed 
the crime, and when the police arrived he was perfectly subHme Need 
I say that he became, on the spot, the greatest of all amateur detectives? 
Sherlock Holmes never towered over Scotland Yard with more Titanic 
intellectual pride and scorn than Colonel Druce*s private secretary over 
the police investigating Colonel Druce*s death. I tell you it was a joy to 
see him. He strode about with an abstracted air, tossing his scarlet 
crest of hair and giving curt impatient rephes. Of course it was his 
demeanour during these days that made Druce’s daughter so wild with 
him. Of course he had a theory. It’s just the sort of theory a man would 
have in a book; and Floyd is the sort of man who ought to be in a book. 
He’d be better fun and less bother in a book.” 

‘What was his theory?” asked the other. 

Oh, it was full of pep,” replied Fiennes gloomily. “It would have 
been glorious copy if it could have held together for ten minutes longer. 
He said the Colonel was still ahve when they found him in the summer¬ 
house, and the doctor killed him with the surgical instrument on pretence 
of cutting the clothes.” 

I see, said the priest. I suppose he was lying flat on his &ce on the 
mud floor as a form of siesta.” 

It s wonderful what hustle will do.” continued h 1^ infnrm^n^ 


4t 


4 < 


I 


J [Ot his great theory into the papers j 
octor arrested, when all these t hing s 


blown sky high as if by dvna 

1)^ mder the Rock of Fortune. And that’s what we come back to 

alter all. I suppose the suicide is almost a confession. But nobody will 
ever know the whole story.” ^ 

There was a silence, and then the priest said modestly; “I rather think 
I know the whole story. 

Fiem^ stared. “But look here, ’ he cried; “how do you come to know 

a hundred nul^ away writing a sermon; do you mean to tellS you 
re% know what ^ppened already? If you’ve really come to the end. 

o^lwryP yo“ 

“P ^ '^^'7 unusual excitement and his 
nrst exclamation was like an explosion. 

in vinr K’ whole story 
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Fiennes stared sriE more. “But you told me before that my feelings 
about the dog were all nonsense, and the dog had nothing to do with it.” 

ever}^thing to do unth it,” said Father Brown, “as 
you’d have tound out if you’d only treated the dog as a dog, and not as 
God Almighn’ judging the souls of men.” 

He paused in an embarrassed way for a moment, and then said, with a 
rather patlieric air of apologs” “The truth is, I happen to be awfully fond 
of dogs. And it seemed to me that in all this lurid halo of dog super¬ 
stitions nobody was really thinking about the poor dog at all. To begin 
with a small point, about his barking at the lawyer or growling at the 
secretar}'. You asked how I could guess things a hundred miles away; 
but honestly it’s mostly to your credit, for you described people so well 
that I know the ypes. A man like Traill, who frowms usu^y and smiles 
suddenly, a man who fiddles with things, especially at his throat, is a 
neiwous, easily embarrassed man. I shouldn’t w^onder if Floyd, the 
efficient secretary, is ner\w and jumpy, too; those Yankee husders often 
are. Otherwise he wouldn’t have cut his fingers on the shears and dropped 
them when he heard Janet Druce scream. 

“Now* dogs hate ners’ous people. I don’t know^ whether they make the 
dog ners’ous, too; or whether, being after all a brute, he is a bit of a bully; 
or whether his canine voniy (w'hich is colossal) is simply offended at 
not being liked. But anyhow* there was nothing in poor Nox protesting 
against diosc people, except that he disliked them for being afiaid of 
him. Now* I know you’re awfully clever, and nobody of sense sneen at 
cleverness. But I sometimes fanc\% for instance, that you are too clever to 
understand animals Sometimes vou arc too clever to understand men. 


cspeciallv when they act almost as simply as animals. Animals arc very 
hceral; they live in a w^orld of truisms. Take this case: a dog barks at a 
man and a man runs aw*ay from a dog. Now you do not seem to be 
quite simple enough to see the fact: that the dog barked because he dis¬ 
liked the man and the man tied because he was fiightened of the dog. 
They had no other motives and they needed none; but you must read 
ps)*chological mysteries into it and suppose the dog had super-normal 
\Tsion, and svas a ms'sterious mouthpiece of doom. You must suppose 
the man w*as running aw*ay, not from the dog but from the hangman. 
And yet. if you come to iink of it, all this deeper psychology is ex¬ 
ceedingly improbable. If the dog really could completely and consciously 
realize the murderer of his master he wouldn’t stand yapping as he might 
at a curate at a tea-party; he’s much more likely to fly at his throat 
And on the other hand, do you really think a man who had hardened he 
heart to murder an old friend and then walk about s milin g at the old 
friend’s family, under the eyes ot his old friend s daughter and 
mortem doctor—do you think a man like that would be doubled up by 
mere remorse because a dog barked? He might feel the tragic irony ot 
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it; it might shake his soul, like any other tragic trifle. But he wouldn’t 
rush madly the length of a garden to escape from the only wimess whom 
he knew to be unable to talk. People have a panic like that when they 
are frightened, not of tragic ironies, but of teeth. The whole thing is 
simpler than you can understand. 

“But when we come to that business by the seashore, rbingc are much 
more interesting. As you stated them, they were much more puzzling. 
I didn’t understand that tale of the dog going in and out of the water; 
it didn’t seem to me a doggy thing to do. If No.x had been very much 
upset about something el^, he might possibly have refused to go after 
the stick at all. He d probably go off nosing in whatever direction he 
suspected the mischief. But when once a dog is actually chasing a thing, 
a stone or a stick or a rabbit, my experience is that he won’t stop for any¬ 
thing but the most peremptory command, and not always for that. 

That he should turn round because his mood changed seems to me 
unthinkable.” 

But he did turn round, insisted Fiennes; “and came back without the 
stick.” 

“He came back without the stick for the best reason in the world,” 

rephed the priest “He came back because he couldn’t find it. He whined 

because he couldn’t find it. That’s the sort of thing a dog really does whine 

about. A dog is a devil of a ritualist. He is as particular about the precise 

rou^e of a game m a child about the precise repetition of a fairy-tale. 

In this c^ something ^d gone wrong with the game. He came back 

to comp^n Ktiously of the conduct of the stick. Never had such a thine 

happened before. Never had an eminent and distinguished doe been so 
treated by a rotten old walking-stick.” 

walking-stick done?” inquired the young man. 
It had sunk,” said Father Brown. 

co^uS-*^^ nothing, but continued to stare; and it was the priest who 

it was not reaUy a stick, but a rod of steel with a 
very tlm sheU of cane md a sharp point. In other words, it was a sword- 

^ever gets rid of a bloody weapon so oddly 
and yet so naturally m by throwing it mto the sea for a retriever.” ^ 

e^ to see what you mean,” admitted Fiennes; “but even if a 
sword-snek was i^d, I have no guess of how it was used.” 

I had a sort of guess,” said Father Brown, "right at the beeinninff 

^ort igger. nobody thought of it; but if we admit^a rather 1^ blade 
like a rapier, it s not so impossible ” ^ “ 

a ^ leaning back looldng at the ceiling, and began lik, 
back to his own first thoughts and fiindamentals 


one 


going 
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“All that discussion about detective stories like the Yellow Room 
about a man tound dead in sealed chambers which no one could enter 
does not apply to the present case, because it is a summer-house. When 
we talk of a Yellow Room, or any room, we imply walls that are really 
homogeneous and impenetrable. But a summer-house is not made like 
char; it is otten made, as it was in diis case, of closely interlaced but 
separate bouglis and scrips ot wood, in which there are chinks here and 
there. There was one of them just behind Druce's back as he sat in his 
chair up against the wall. But just as the room was a summer-house, so 
the chair was a basket-chair. That also was a lattice of loopholes. Lasdy, 
the summer-house was close up under the hedge; and you have just told 
me chat it was reallv a chin hedge. A man standing outside it could easily 
see, amid a network of t\\'igs and branches and canes, one white spot of 
die Colonehs coat as plain as the white ot a target. 

“Now. YOU letc the geography a httle vague; but it was possible to put 
two and two tosether. You said the Rock of Fonune was not reJly 
hieh; but vou also said it could be seen dominating the garden like a 
mountain-peak. In other words, it was ver\- near the end of the garden, 
though your walk had taken you a long way round to it. Also, it isn t 
hkelv the voung ladv really howled so as to be heard halt a mile. She gave 
an ordinaiY- mvoluntar\' cr\', and yet you heard it on the shore. And 
aiiionc other interesting things that you told me, may I remind you that 
vou srid Harr\- Druce had fallen beliind to light his pipe under a hedge.” 

Fiennes shuddered slightly. “You mean he drew his blade there and 
sent it through die hedge at die wliite spot. But surely it was a very odd 
chance and a ven.' sudd'en choice. Besides, he couldn t be certain the old 
man's monev had passed to him, and as a fact it hadn t. 

Father Bro\Mi’s tacc became animated. 

“You misunderstand the man's character,” he said, as if he himself 
had knovm the man all his litc. **A curious but not unkno\Mi type of 
character. If he had reallv known die money would come to him, I 
scriouslv believe he wouldn't liave done it. He would have seen it as the 


dirr.' thing it was.” 

“isn't that radier paradoxical?” asked the other. 

“This man was a gambler,” said the priest, “and a man in disgrace for 
having taken risks and anticipated orders. It was probably tor something 
pretn^ unscrupulous, for cvcr\- imperial police is more like a Russian 
secret police than we Ukc to diink. But he had gone be) ond the Ime an 
failed. Now, the temptation of that t)-pe of man is to do a mad thing 
precisclv because the risk will be wonderful in retrospect. He wants to 
sav, ‘Nobodv but I could liave seized that chance or seen that it 
th.cn or never. Yl'hat a wild and wonderful guess it Ns-as, when I put all 
those dimes toecdier; Donald in disgrace; and the law)'er being sent tor. 
i-r rK^'rr -.nd I vent for at die same time—and then nothing more 
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the way the old man grinned at me and shook hands. Anybody would 
say I was mad to risk it; but that is how fortunes are made, by the man 
mad enough to have a little foresight.’ In short, it is the vanity of guessing. 
It is the megalomania of the gambler. The more incongruous the 
coincidence, the more instantaneous the decision, the more likely he is 
to snatch the chance. The accident, the very triviahty of the white speck 
and the hole in the hedge intoxicated him like a vision of the world’s 
desire. Nobody clever enough to see such a combination of accidents 
could be cowardly enough not to use them! That is how the devil 
talks to the gambler. But the devil himself would hardly have induced 
that tmhappy man to go down in a dull, deliberate way and kill an old 
uncle from whom he’d always had expectations. It would be too re¬ 
spectable.” 

He paused a moment, and then went on with a certain quiet emphasis. 

“And now try to call up the scene, even as you saw it yourself. As he 
stood there, dizzy with his diabohcal opportunity, he looked up and saw 
that strange outline that might have been the image of his own totter¬ 
ing soul; the one great crag poised perilously on the other hke a pyramid 
on its point, and remembered that it was called the Rock of Fortune. 
Can vou guess how such a man at such a moment would read such a 
signal? I think it strung him up to action and even to vigilance. He 
who would be a tower must not fear to be a toppling tower. Anyhow 
he acted; his next difficulty was to cover his tracb. To be found with a 
sword-stick, let alone a blood-stained sword-stick, would be fatal in the 
search tbt was certain to foUow. If he left it anywhere, it would be found 
^d probably traced. Even if he threw it into the sea the action might 
be noticed, and thought noticeable—unless indeed he could think of 
some inore natural way of covering the action. As you know, he did 
think of one and a very good one. Being the only one of you with a 
watch, he told you it was not yet time to return, strolled a little farther 
and started the game of throwing in sticb for the retriever. But how his 

ep mmt have roUed darkly over aU that desolate sea-shore before they 
ahghted on the dog! ^ 

Fiem« nodded, gazW thoughtfiiUy into space. His mind seemed to 
have drifted b^ to a less practical part of the narrative. 

“Tl! really was in the story after all ’ ’ 

^ve told you the story, if he could talk ” 

tnade up his story for bm, and made him talk with the tongues of men 

angels. It s part of something I’ve noticed more and more in the 
modem world, appea^ in all sorts of newspaper rumoun and con- 
venational ca^words; something that’s arbitrary without beine 

the other. It’s drowning ail your old rationalism and scentSl^> 1 
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coming in lite a sea; and the name of it is superstition.” He stood up 
abruptly, his face heavy vAxh a sort of frowm, and went on talking almost 
as if he were alone. "It’s the Erst effect of not believing in God diat you 
lose your common sense and can’t see things as thev are. Anything 
that anybody talks about, and says there’s a good deal in it, extends itself 
indefinitely like a \'ista in a nightmare. And a dog is an omen, and a 
cat is a myster)% and a pig is a mascot and a beetle is a scarab, calling up 
all the menagerie of polytheism from Egypt and old India; Dog Anubis 
and great green-eyed Pasht and all the holy howling Bulls of Bashan; 
reeling back to the bestial gods of the beginning, escaping into elephants 
ciid snakes and crocodiles; and all because you are frightened of four 
words: ‘He was made Alan’.” 

The young man got up vrith a little embarrassment, almost as if he had 
overheard a soliloquy. He called to the dog and left the room with 
vague but breez)' farewells. But he had to call the dog twice, for the 
dog had remained behind quite motionless tor a moment, looking up 
steadily at Father Brown as the wolf looked at St. Francis. 

IV 

THE MIRACLE OF MOON CRESCENT 

Moon Crescent was meant in a sense to be as romantic as its name; 
and tlie things that happened there were romantic enough in their way. 
At least it had been an expression of that genume element of sentiment— 
historic and almost heroic—which manages to remain side by side widi 
commercialism in the elder cities on the eastern coast of America. It 
W 2 S originally a curve of classical architecture really recalling that 
eighteenth-centuT)’ atmosphere in which men like Washington and 
Jefferson had seemed to be all the more repubheans for being aristocrats. 
Travellers faced wtith the recurrent query' ot w^hat they thought of our 
cit\’ were understood to be specially answerable for wEat they thought 
of our Aloon Crescent. The very contrasts that confuse its original 
harmony were charaaeristic of its survival At one extremity or horn 
of the crescent its last windows looked over an enclosure like a strip of a 
gendeman’s park, with trees and hedges as formal as a Queen Anne 
garden. But immediately round the corner, the other windows, even of 
the same rooms, or rather “apartments,” looked out on the blank, ^ 
sighdv wall of a huge warehouse attached to some ugly industry. Tte 
apartments of Moon Crescent itself were at that end remodelled on 
monotonous pattern of an American hotel, and rose to a height, whicn. 
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though lower than the colossal warehouse, would have been called a 
skyscraper in London. But the colonnade diat ran round the whole 
frontage upon the street had a grey and weather-stained stateUness 
suggesting that the ghosts of the Fathers of the Repubhc might still be 
walking to and fro in it. The insides of the rooms, however, were as 
neat and new as the last New York fittings could make them, especially 
at the northern end between the neat garden and the blank warehouse 
wall. They were a system of very small flats, as we should say in Eng¬ 
land, each consisting of a sitting-room, bed-room, and bathroom, as 
identical as the hundred cells of a hive. In one of these the celebrated 
Warren Wynd sat at his desk sorting letters and scattering orders with 

wonderful rapidity and exactitude. He could only be compared to a tidy 
whirlwind. ^ 

Warren Wynd was a very litde man svith loose grey hair and a pointed 
beard, seemingly firail but fierily active. He had very wonderful eyes 
bnghter than stars and stronger than magnets, which nobody who Ld 
ever seen them could easily forget. And indeed in his work as a reformer 
and regulator of many good works he had shown at least that he had a 
pair of eyes m his head. All sorts of stories and even legends were told of 
the miraculous rapidity with which he could form a sound judgment 
espeaaUy of human charaaer. It was said that he selected the wife who 
worked with him so long in so charitable a fashion, by picking her out 
of a whole regiment of women in uniform marching past at some 
official celebration, some said of the Girl Guides and some ofthe Women 
Pohee. pother story was told of how three tramps, indistinguishable 

ffie^elves before turn asking for charity. Without a moment’s hesiution 
he had sent one of them to a particular hospital devoted to a certain 
enrolls disorder had reco^ended the second to an mebnate’s home 
and had engaged the third at a handsome salary as his own private 

his^S^iSgal w^l “r ""I “ W 


window 


it; he was buttoned imriX i warehouse waU o 

was Duttoned up tight m an elegant overcoat with strips of 


astra- 
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chan. The eager face and brilliant eyes of X^y-nd, on the other hand, 
were in the full light trom the other window over-looking the little 
earden, for liis chair and desk stood facing it; and though the face was 
preoccupied, it did not seem unduly preoccupied about the millionaire. 
WMid’s valet or personal servant, a big. powerful man v-ith flat fair 
hair, was srandins behind his master’s desk holding a sheaf of letten: 
and '^Amd’s private secretarv', a neat, red-haired youth with, a sharp 
face, had his hand already on tke door handle, as if guessing some pur¬ 
pose or obeving some gesture of his employer. The room was not onlv 
neat, but austere to the point of emptiness; tor W\Tid, with characteristic 
thoroughness, had rented the whole floor above, and turned it into a 
loft or storeroom, where all his otlier papers and possessions were stacked 
in boxes and corded bales. 

“Give these to the floor-clerk, Wilson,” said W^md to the ser\'ant 
holding the letters, “and then get me the pamphlet on the Minneapolis 
Night Clubs; voudl find it in die bundle marked ‘G.’ I shall want it in 
hall an hour, but don’t disturb me till then. Well, Mr. Vandam, I think 
your proposinon sounds verv promising; but I can’t give a final answer 
nil Eve seen the repon. It ought to reach me tomorrow afternoon, 
and ril ’phone you at once. Tm^sorr)-1 can’t say anything more definite 

just now.” 

Mr. Vandam seemed to feel that this was something like a polite dis¬ 
missal; and his sallow, saturnine face suggested that he found a certain 


ironv in the taa. 

“Well, I suppose I must be going,” he said. 

“Ven- sood ot'vou to call, Nlr. Vandam,” said W>Tid, politely: “you 
%%-ill excuse my not coming out, as I’ve something here I must fix at 
once. Fenner,” he added to the secretary-, “show Mr. Vandam to his 
car, and don’t come back again for half an hour. I’ve something here I 
want to work out by myselt; after that I shall want you. 

The tliree men went out into the liallway together, closing the door 
behind them. The big sers'ant, Wilson, was turning do^vn the haUway 
in the direction of the floor-clerk, and the other tss-o mosdng in the 
opposite direction towards the lift; for Wsmd s aparanent was mg up 
on the founeenth floor. They had hardly gone a yard from the closed 
door when thev became conscious that the corridor was filled svitU 
a marchme and' even magnificent figure. The man was ve^' tall ^ 
broad-shouldered, lus bulk bemg the more conspicuous for bemg 
in white, or a hsht grey tliat looked like it, ssui a vp| ^ 
panama hat and an almost equally sside trmge or halo 
white hair. Set in this aureole lus face was strong and handsome, like ^ 
of a Roman emperor, save that there w^ somethmg rnore 
somethmg a little childish, about the brighmess of his eyes and th 

beatitude of his smile. 
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“Mr. WarrenWynd in?” he asked, in hearty tones. 

“Mr! Warren Wynd is engaged.” said Fenner; “he must not be dis¬ 
turbed on any account. I may say I am his secretary and can take any 

message.” i i 

“Mr. Warren Wynd is not at home to the Pope or the Crowned 

Heads,” said Vandam, the oil magnate, with sour satire. “Mr. Warren 

Wynd is mighty particular. I went in there to hand him over a trifle 

of twenty thousand dollars on certain conditions, and he told me to call 

again like as if I was a call-boy.” 

“It’s a fine thing to be a boy.” said the stranger, “and a finer to have a 
call; and Tve got a call he’s just got to listen to. It’s a call out of the great 
good country out West, where the real American is being made wlule 
you’re all snoring. Just tell him that Art Alboin of Oklahoma City has 
come to convert him. 

“I tell you nobody can see him.” said the red-haired secretary sharply. 
“He has given orders that he is not to be disturbed for half an 

hour.” 

“You folks down East are all against being disturbed,” said the breezy 
Mr. Alboin, “but I calculate there’s a big breeze getting up in the West 


that will have to disturb you. He’s been figuring out how much money 
•must go to this and that stuffy old reUgion; but 1 tell you any scheme that 
leaves out the new Great Spirit movement in Texas and Oklahoma, is 
leaving out the religion of tie future.” 

“Oh; I've sized up those religions of the future.” said the millionaire, 
contemptuously. “I’ve been through them with a tooth-comb; and they’re 
as mangy as yellow dog. There was that woman called herself Sophia; 
ought to have called herself Sapphira, I reckon, just a plum fraud. 
Strings tied to all the tables and Umbourincs. Then there were the In¬ 
visible Life bunch; said they could vanish when they liked, and they did 
vanish, too, and a hundred thousand of my dollars vanished with them. 
I knew Jupiter Jesus out in Denver; saw him for weeks on end; and he was 


just a common crook. So was the Patagonian Prophet; you bet he’s ma Je 
a bolt for Patagonia. No, I’m through with aU that; from now on I only 
believe what I see. I believe they call it being an atheist.” 

“I guess you got me wrong,” said the man from Oklahoma, almost 
eagerly. “I guess I'm as much of an atheist as you are. No supernatural 
or superstitious stuff in our movement; just plain science. The only real 
right science is just health, and the only real right health is jusc breathing. 
Fill your lungs with the wide air of die prairie and you could blow all 
your old eastern cities into the sea. You could just puff away their 
biggest men like thistledown. That’s what we do in the new movement 
out home: we breathe. We don’t pray; we breathe.” 

Well, I suppose you do,” said the secretary, wearily. He had a keen, 
intelligent face which could hardly conceal the weariness; but he had 
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listened to the two monologues with the admirable padoice and 
ness (so much in contrast with the legends of impatience and im 
with which such monolo^^ues are listened to in America, 
“Nothing supernatural, ’ continued Alboin, “just the great 
feet behind all die supernatural fendes. What did the Jews want 
God except to breathe into man’s nostrils the breath of life? We 
breathing into our own nostrils out in Oklahoma. What’s the m 
of the very word Spirit? It’s just die (keek for breathing ex 
Life, progress, prophec)^; it’s all breath,” 

“Some would allow it’s all wind,” said Vandam; “but I’m glad 
got rid of the divinity stunt, anyhow,” 

The keen face of the secretary, rather pale against his red hair, s 
a flicker of some odd feeling suggestive of a secret bitterness. 

“I’m not glad,” he said, “I’m just sure. You seem to like being s 
so you may be just believing what you like to believe. But I wish 
there were a God; and there ain’t. It’s just my luck.” 

Without a sound or stir they all became almost creepily const 
diis moment that the group, halted outside Wynd’s door, had 
grown from three figures to four. How long the fourth figure ha 
there none of the earnest disputants could tdl, but he had every app 
of waiting respectfully and even timidly for the opportunity 
something urgenc But to their nervous sensibUity he seemed i 
sprung up suddenly and silently like a mushroom. And indeed, he 
rather like a big, black mushroom, for he was quite short and hi 
stumpy figure was echpsed by his big, black clerical hat; the resei 
might have been more complete if mushrooms w-ere in the h 
carrying umbrellas, even of a shabby and shapeless sort. 

Fcimcr, the secretary, was conscious of a curious additional 
at recognizing the figure of a priest; but when the priest tunn 
round yndw the round hat and innoccndy asked for Mr. 
Wynd, he gave the regular negative answer rather more curt 

before. But the priest stood his ground. 

**I do really want to sec Mr. Wynd, he said. It seems o 
that’s exactly what I do want to do, I don t want to speak to hin 
want to sec him. I just w'ant to sec if he s there to be secn. 

“WcU, I tell you he’s there and can’t be seen, said Fenner, ^ 
creasing annoyance, “What do you mean by saying you 
he’s there to be seen? Of course he’s there. We all Ira him tt: 
minutes ago, and we’ve stood outside this door ever since. 
“Well, I want to sec if he’s all right,” said the priest, 

“Why?” demanded the secretary, in exasperation. 

“Because I have a serious, I might say solem^ reason, said th 

gravely, “for doubting whether he is ^ right. 

“Oh, Lord!” cried Vandam, in a sort of fury; “not more si^ 
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“I see I shall have to give my reasons,” observed the httle cleric, 
gravely. “I suppose I can’t expect you even to let me look through the 
crack of a door till I tell you the whole story.” 

He was silent a moment as in reflection, and then went on without 
noticing the wondering faces around him. “I was walking outside along 
the front of the colonnade when I saw a very ragged man running 
hard round the corner at the end of the crescent. He came pounding 
along the pavement towards me, revealing a great-raw-boned figure 
and a face I knew. It was the face of a wild Irish fellow I once helped a 
litde; I wdl not tell you h^ name. When he saw me he staggered, calling 
me by mine and saying. Saints alive, it’s Father Brown; you’re the only 
man whose face could frighten me to-day.’ I knew he meant he’d been 
doing some wild thing or other, and I don’t think my face frightened him 
much, for he was soon telling me about it. And a very strange thing it 
was. He asked me if I knew Warren Wynd, and I said no, though I 
knew he hved near the top of these flats. He said, ‘That’s a man who 
thinks he s a saint of God; but if he knew what I was saying of him he 
should be ready to hang himself.’ And he repeated hysterically more 
Aan once, ‘Yes, ready to hang himself’ I asked him if he’d done anv 
harm to Wynd, and his answer was rather a queer one. He said: ‘I took 
a pistol and I loaded it with neither shot nor slug, but only with a curse ’ 
As far as I could make out, aU he had done was to go down that little 
alley betw«n this building and the big warehouse, with an old pistol 
loaded wth a blank charge, and merely fire it against the waU, as if that 
wodd brmg down the building. ‘But as I did it,’ he said, ‘I cursed him 
wi^ *e great curse, that the justice of God shodd take him by the hair 
^d the vengeance of heU by the heels, and he shodd be tom asunder 
like Judas and the world know him no more.’ Well, it doesn’t matter 
now what else I said to the poor, crazy fellow; he went away qdeted 
dovra a httle, and I went round to the back of the bidding to inspect 
And sure enough, in de httle aUey at the foot of this wall there lay a rusty 

enough about pistols to know it had been 
loaded ody wid a htde powder; there were the black marks of powder 

and smoke on the wall, and even the mark of the muzzle, but not even 

a dent of any bullet. He had left no trace of destmction; he had left no 

ttace of any^g, except those black marb and that black curse he had 

“ w 111?; ^ 

Fenner the sectary laughed. “I can soon settle that difHcdty for you. 
few*^ ^ f writing at his desk ody a 

treet. and .o tlut ^ shot codd haye reached him, evm if your 

blank, nere s no other entrance to this place but this 


j j » T ***v.i.v j utucr cncrance 

oor, and we ve been standing outside it ever since.” 
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“All the same,” said Father Brown, gravely, “I should like to look m 
and see.” 

“Well, you can’t,” retorted the other. “Good Lord, you don’t tcH 
me you think anything of the curse.” 

“You forget,” said the millionaire, with a slight sneer, “the reverend 
gentleman’s whole business is blessings and cursings. Come, sir, if he’s 
been cursed to hell, why don’t you bless him back again? What’s the 
good of your blessings if they can’t beat an Irish larrykin’s curse.” 

“Does anybody beheve such things now?” protested the Westerner, 

“Father Brown beheves a good number of things, I take it,” said Van- 
dam, w^hose temper w^as suffering from the past snub and the presoit 
bickering. “Father Brown beheves a hermit crossed a river on a crocodile 
conjured out of now^here, and then he told the crocodile to die, and it 
sure did. Father Brown beheves that some blessed saint or other died, 
and had his dead body turned into three dead bodies, to be served out to 
three parishes that were all bent on figuring as his home-town. Father 
Brown beheves that a saint hung his cloak on a sunbeam, and another 
used his for a boat to cross the Atlantic. Father Brown beheves die holy 
donkey had six legs and the house at Loretto flew through the air, Ifc 
beheves in hundreds of stone virgins winking and weeping all day long. 
It’s nothing to him to beheve that a man might escape through the key¬ 
hole or vanish out of a locked room, I reckon he doesn’t take muA 
stock of the law's of nature.” 

“Anyhow, I have to take stock in die laws of Warren Wynd,” said die 
sccretar)% wearily, “and it’s his rule that he’s to be left alone vdien he 
says so. Wilson will tell you just the same,” for the large servant who had 
been sent for the pampUet, passed placidly down the corridor evai as 
he spoke, canying the pamphlet, but serenely pas sin g the door. “He’ll 
go and sit on the bench by the floor-clerk and twiddle his thumbs 
rill he’s w^anted; but he won’t go in before then; and nor will L I reckon 
we both know which side our bread is buttered, and it d take a good 
man y of Father’s Brown s saint and angels to m a k e us for^t it. 

“As for saints and angels-” began the priest. 

“It’s all nonsense,” repeated Fenner. “I don t want to say anyming 
offensive, but that sort of thing may be very well for crypts and d^istm 
and all sorts of moonshiny plaices. But ghosts can t get through a dosed 
door in an American hotel” 

“But men can open a door, even in an American hotel, replied lather 
Browm, patiently. “And it seems to me the simplest thing would be to 

^“It wWd be simple enough to lose me my job,” answered ^ sen¬ 
ary, “and Warren Wynd doesn’t like his secretaries so simple as that 
Not simple enough to bdievc in the sort of friry talcs you seem to 

beheve in.” 
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“WeD,” said the priest gravely, “it is true enough that I believe in a 
good many things that you probably don’t But it would take a consider¬ 
able time to explain all the things I beUeve in, and aU the reasons I have 

for t hink i ng I m right. It would take about two seconds to open that 
door and prove I am wrong.” 

Something in the phrase seemed to please the more wild and restless 
spirit of the man from the West. 

“I’ll allow I’d love to prove you WTong,” said Alboin, striding suddenly 
past them, “and I will.*’ 

He threw open the door of the flat and looked in. The first glimpse 

s chair was empty. The second glance showed 
that his room was empty also. 

Fenner, electrified with energy in his turn, dashed past the other into 
the apartment. 

“He*s in his bedroom,” he said curtly, “he must be.” 

As he disappeared into the inner chamber the other men stood in the 
empty outer room s^ng about them. The severity and simphdty of 
IB fittmgs, which had already been noted, returned on them with a rigid 
jiaUenge. Certainly in this room there was no question of hiding a mouse, 
let alone a man. There were no curtains and, what is rare in American 
ai^gemcnB, no cupboards. Even the desk was no more than a plain 
table a sMow drawer and a tilted hd. The chairs were hard and 
high-backed skeletons. A moment after the secretary reappeared at the 
inner door, having ^ched the two inner rooms. A staring negation 
stood m his eyes and his mouth seemed to move in a mechanic detach- 
mmt from It ^ he said sharply: “He didn’t come out through here?” 

Somehow Ae others did not even think it necessary to answer that 
neganon m Ae ne^tive. Their minds had come up against something 
like the blank wall of the warehouse that stared in at the opposite wind^ 
^dually tu^g from white to grey as dusk slowly descended with the 

w^ed over to the window-sill against 
hi^ he ^d leant half an hour before and looked out of the open 

^dow. There was no pipe or fire-escape, no shelf or foothold of ^ 

^d on the sheer faU to the httle by-street below, there was nothing on 

similar expanse of wall that rose many stories above. There wsTeven 

Km side of the street; there was nothing whatever 

ward. expanse of whitewashed wall. He ^ed down- 

as if expecting to see the vanished philanthropist luting in a suicidal 

dmhed by distance, might weU be the pistol that the 
other windoi!^ ^eauwhile, Fenner had walked to the 

H but Wking out over a small omamentalVk instead of a side 
Here a dump of trees mtemiptcd the actual view of the eround: 
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but they reached but a little way up the huge human chff. Both turned 
back into the room and faced each other in the gathering twilight 
where the last silver gleams of daylight on the shiny tops of desksMd 
tables were rapidly turning grey. As if the twilight itself irritated him. 
Fenner touched the switch and the scene sprang into the startling dis- 
tinctness of electric light 

*‘As you said Just now.” said Vandam grimly, “there's no shot from 
do^-n there could hit him, even if there was a shot in the gun. But even 
if he was hit with a bullet he w'ouldn’t have just burst like a bubble.” 

The secretary, w’ho w^as paler than ever, glanced irritably at the bilious 
visage of the millionaire. 


“What s got you started on those morbid notions? Who’s talking 
about bullets and bubbles? Whv shouldn’t he be alive?” 


“Why not indeed?’ replied Vandam smoothly. “If you’ll tell me where 

he is. I’ll teU you how he got there.” 

After a pause the secretary muttered, rather sulkily: “I suppose vou’rc 
right. We’re right up against the very thing we were talking about. It’d 
be a queer dung if you or I ever came to chink there was anything m 
cursing. But who could have harmed Wsmd shut up in here?” 

Mr. Alboin, of Oklahoma, had been standing rather astraddle in the 
middle of the room, his white, hairy halo as well as his round eves 
seeming to radiate astonishment. At this point he said, abstractedly, 
with something of the irrelevant impudence of an enfant terrible: 

“You didn’t cotton to him much, did you, Mr. Vandam?” 

Mr. Vandam’s long yellow face seemed to grow longer as it grew more 
sinister, while he smiled and answnered quiedy: 

“If it comes to these coincidences, it was you, I think, who said that a 
wind trom the West would blow away our big men like diisdedown.” 

“I know I said it would,” said die Westerner, with candour; “but all 


the same, how the devil could it?” 


The silence w'as broken by Fenner saying with an abrupmess amounting 
to violence: 


“There’s only one thing to say about this affair. It simply ham’t 
happened. It can’t have happened.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Father Brown out of the comer; “it has happened all 

right.” 

They all jumped; for the truth was they had all forgotten the in- 
sienificant litdc man who had originally induced them to open die 
door And the recovery of memory went with a sharp reversal of mood; 
it came back to them with a rush that they had all dismissed him as a 
superstitious dreamer for even hindng at the very thing that had since 
happened before their cy'cs. 

“Snakes!” cried the impetuous Westerner, like one speaking befomhe 
could scop himself; “supp<Mc there were something m if, after all! 
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“I must confess/* said Fenner, frowning at the table, “that his 
reverence’s anticipations were apparently well founded. I don’t know 
whether he has anything else to tell us.” 

“He might possibly tell us,” said Vandam, sardonically, “what the 
devil we are to do now.’ 

The litde priest seemed to accept the position in a modest, but matter- 
of-fact manner. “The only thing I can think of.” he said, “is first to tell 
the authorities of this place, and then to see if there were any more traces 
of my man who let off the pistol. He vanished round the other end of 
the Crescent where the little garden is. There are seats there, and it’s a 
favourite place for tramps.” 

Direct consultations with the headquaners of the hotel, leading to 
indirect consultations with the authorities of the police, occupied them 
for a considerable time; and it was already nightfall when they went out 
under the long, classical curve of the colonnade. The crescent looked as 
cold and hollow as the moon after which it was named, and the moon 
itself was rising luminous but spectral behind the black tree-tops when 
they turned the comer by the little pubhc garden. Night veiled much of 
what was merely urban and artifid^ about the place; and as they melted 

II 1 1 111 had a strange feeling of having suddenlv 

travelled many hundred miles from their homes. When they had walked 

in silence for a little, Alboin, who had something elemental about him, 
suddenly exploded. 

“I give up,” he cried; “I hand in my checks. I never thought I should 
come to such things; but what happens when the things come to you? 

I beg your pardon. Father Brovra; I reckon I’ll just come across, so far as 
you and your fairy-tales are concerned. After this, it’s me for the fairy- 

yourself, Mr. Vandam, that you’re an atheist and 
only believe what you see. Well, what was it you did see? Or rather 
what was it you didn’t see?” 

said Vandam and nodded in a gloomy fashion. 

“Oh, It’s pardy all this moon and trees that get on one’s nerves ” said 
Fenner obstinately. “Trees always look queer by moonlight, with their 
br^ches crawling about. Look at that-” 

Yes, said Father Brown, standing still and peering at the moon 
tnro^h a tangle of trees. “That’s a very queer branch up there.” 

When he spoke again he only said: 

I thought it was a broken branch.” 

But diis time there was a catch in his voice that unaccountably turned 
his hewers coli Something that looked rather like a dead branch was 
cer^y dependent m a limp fashion from the tree that showed dark 
gainst the moon; but it was not a dead branch. When they came dose 
to n to see what it Fenner sprang away again with a tinging oath. 
Then he ran m agam and loosened a rope from the neck of^e^dingy 


i 
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litde body dangling wth drooping plumes of grey hair. Somehow he 
knew that the body was a dead body before he managed to take it down 
from the tree. A veiy- long coil of rope was wrapp^ round and round 
the branches, and a comparatively short length of it hung from the fork 
of the branch to the body. A long garden tub was rolled a yard or so 
from under the feet, like the stool kicked away from the feet of a suicide. 

“Oh, my God!” said Alboin, so that it seemed as much a prayer as an 
oath. “What was it that man said about him ?—‘If he knew, he would be 
ready to hang himself.* Wasn’t that what he said. Father Brown?” 

“Yes,” said Father Brown. 

“Well,” said Vandam in a hollow voice, “I never thought to see or say 
such a thing. But what can one say except that the curse has worked?^’ 

Fenner was standing with hands covering his face; and the priest laid 
a hand on his arm and said, gendy, “Were you very fond of 
him?” 

The secretary dropped his hands and his white face was ghasdy under 
the moon. 

“I hated him like hell.” he said; “and if he died by a curse it might have 
been mine.” 

The pressure of the priest’s hand on his arm tightened; and the priest 
said, with an earnestness he had hardly yet shown: 

“It wasn’t your curse; pray be comforted.” 

The police of the discria had considerable difficulty in dealing with the 
four witnesses who were involved in the case. All of diem were reputable, 
and even reUable people in the ordinary sense; and one of them was a 
person of considerable pow'cr and importance: Silas Vandam of the Oil 
Trust. The first pohce-officcr who tried to express scepticism about his 
story struck sparl^ from the steel of that magnate's mind very rapidly 
indeed. 

“Don’t you calk to me about sticking to the facts,” said the millionaire 
with aspenty. “I’ve stuck to a good many facts before you were bom 
and a few of the facts have stuck to me. I’ll give you the facts all right if 
you’ve got the sense to take ’em dowm correedy. 

The policeman m question was youthful and subordinate, and had a 
hazy idea that the milli onaire was too political to be treated as an ordinary 
citizen; so he passed him and his companions on to a more scoHd supenor, 
one Inspector Collins, a gnzzled man with a grimly comfortably way of 
talking; as one who w'as genial but would stand no nonsense. 

“Web, well,” he said, looking at the three figures before him with 

twinkling eyes, “this seems to be a funny sort of a calc.” 

Father Brown had already gone about his daily business; but Silas 
Vandam had suspended even the gigantic busmess of the nmkets for an 
hour or so to testify to his remarkable experience. ^ Fenner s bi^iness as 
secicizvf had ceased in a sense with his employer’s life; and the great 
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Art Alboin, having no business in New York or anywhere else, except 
the spreading of the Breath of Life or rehgion of the Great Spirit, had 
nothing to draw him away at the moment from the immediate affair. 
So they stood in a row in the inspector’s office, prepared to corroborate 
each other. 

“Now I’d better tell you to start with,” said the inspector cheerfully, 
“that it’s no good for anybody to come to me with any miraculous 
stuff. I’m a practical man and a pohceman, and that sort of thing is all 
very well for priests and parsons. This priest of yours seems to have got 
you all worked up about some story of a dreadful death and judgment; 
but I’m going to leave him and his rehgion out of it altogether. If Wynd 
came out of that room, somebody let him out. And if Wynd was found 
hanging on that tree, somebody hung him there.” 

“Quite so,” said Feimer; “but as our evidence is that nobody let him 
out, the question is how could anybody have hung him there?” 

“How could anybody have a nose on his face?” asked the inspector. 
“He had a nose on his face, and he had a noose round his neck. Those are 
facts; and, as I say. I’m a practical man and go by the facts. It can’t have 
been done by a miracle, so it must have been done by a man.” 

Alboin had been standing rather in the back-ground; and indeed his 

broad figure seemed to form a natural background to the leaner and more 

vivacious men in front of him. His white head was bowed with a certain 

abstraction; but as the inspector said the last sentence, he lifted it, shaking 

his hoary mane in a leonine fashion, and looking dazed but awakened. 

He moved forward into the centre of the group, and they had a vague 

feeling that he was even vaster than before. They had been only too 

prone to take him for a fool or a mountebank; but he was not altogether 

wong when he said that there was in him a ceruin depth of lun^ and 

life like a wpt wind stored up in its strength, which might some day 
puff lighter thin gs away. ^ 

So you re a practical man, Mr. Collim,” he said, in a voice at once 
soft and hwvy. “It must be the second or third time you’ve mentioned 
m tins httie conversation that you are a practical man; so I can’t be 
mistaken about that. And a very interesting little fact it is for anybody 
engaged m witmg your life, letters, and table-talk, with portrait at the 
p of five, daguepeotype of your grandmother and views of the old 
ome-tovm; and I m sure your biographer won’t forget to mention it 
ong with the feet that you had a pug nose with a pimple on it, and 
were nearly too fat to walk. And as you’re a practical man, perhaps you 
would just go on praensmg tiU you’ve brought Warren Wynd to life 
^am, and foimd out epctly how a practical man gets though a deal 

, Alnbgity was 
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^ ith a characteristic sense of drama he went sailing toward^ die 
door before the astonished inspector could reply; and no after-recriniiii- 
adons could rob him of a certain appearance of triumpL 

“I think you ^^-cre {^rfecdy right,” said Fenner. "If those are practical 
men, give me priests.” 

Another attempt was made to reach an official version of the evau 
V. hen the authorines hilly realized who were the backers of the story, ami 
what were the inplicadons of it. Already it had broken out in die" Press 
in its most sensadonally and even shamelessly psychic form. Interviews 
with \"andam on his marvellous adventure, articles about Fatha: Brown 
and Ills mvsrical inruidons, soon led those who feel responsible for goid- 
ine the public, to v-dsh to guide it into a wiser c hann el Next time the 
inconvenient witnesses were approached in a more indirca and tactfiil 
mariner. Tney were told, almost in an airy* fashion, that Professor Vair 
was vtrx much interested in such abnormj experiences; was especially 
interested in their own astonishing case. Professor Vair was a psydiologii 

great cisdncdon; he had been knowm to take a detached interest in 
criniLnology; it was only some little dme afterwards that they discovwd 
tliat he was in any way connected with the poUcc. 

Professor \'air was a courteous gentleman, quiedy dressed in pale grev 
c!od:es, with an ardsdc tie and a fir, pointed beard; he looked more like 
a landscape painter to anyone not acquainted with a certain special type 
of don. He had an air not only of counesy, but of frankness. 

"Yes, yes, I Lnow,” he said smiling; *T can guess w’hat you must have 
gone ffirough. The police do not shine in inquiries of a psy'chic s<wt, 
do they? Or coarse, dear old Collins said he only wantil the frets. 
V.'hat an absurd blunder! In a case of this kind w’e emphadcally do not 
onjv w err the facts. It is even more essential to have the fancies.” 

"Do y-: u mean,” asked Vandam gravely, "that all that w'e call the facts 
were mcrCiV tandes?” 

"Not a: ail,” said the professor; "I only mean diat the police are stupd 
in thinking they can leave out the psy'chological element in these things. 
W ell, or course, the psychological element is everything in cveryihii^, 
ihouah it b onJv just beginning to be understood. To Ixgin with, take 
the eiement called personalin*. Now I have heard of this priest. Father 
Brown, berorc; and he ts one if the most remarkable men of our dme. 
Men of that sort cany a son of atmosphere with them; and nobody knows 
how much his nerves and even his very’ senses are aficcted by it for the 
dmc being. People are hypnotized—yes, h^^notized; for hs^pnom^ 
like even thine else, is a matter of degree; it enters slightly into all daily 
conversation: it is not necessarily conducted by a man in cvening-dras 
on a placiorm in a public hall. Father Brown s religion has always undcr- 
stcx>d the psychology ot atmospheres, and knowrs how to appeal ID 
cvcr/thinc ' H Itancouslv: even, for instance, to the sense of smdL k 
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understands those curious effects produced by music on animals and 
human beings; it can-” 

“Hang it,” protested Fenner, “you don’t think he walked down the 
corridor carrying a church organ?” 

“He knows better than to do that,” said Professor Vair laughing. “He 
knows how to concentrate the essence of all these spiritual sounds and 
sights, and even smells, in a few restrained gestures; in an art or school of 
manners. He could contrive so to concentrate your minds on the super¬ 
natural by his mere presence, that natural things slipped off your minds 
to left and right vmnoticed. Now you know,” he proceeded with a 
return to cheerful good sense, “that the more we study it the more queer 
the whole question of human evidence becomes. There is not one man in 
twenty who really observes things at all. There is not one man in a 
hundred who observes them with real precision; certainly not one in a 
hundred who can first observe, then remember, and finally describe. 
Scientific experiments have been made again and again showing that 
men under a strain have thought a door was shut when it was open, or 
open when it was shut. Men have differed about the number of doors or 
windows in a wall just in front of them. They have suffered optical 
illusions in broad dayhght. They have done this even without the 
hypnotic effect of personahty; but here we have a very powerful and 
persuasive personality bent upon fixing only one picture on your minds; 
the picture of the wild Irish rebel shaking his pistol at the sky and firing 
that vain volley, whose echoes were the thunders of heaven. ’ ’ 

“Prof^or,” cried Fenner, “I’d swear on my deathbed that door never 
opened.” 


“Recent experiments,” went on the professor, quietly, “have suggested 
^t our consciousness is not continuous, but is a succession of very rapid 
impressions like a cinema; it is possible that somebody or something may, 
so to speak, sHp in or out between the scenes. It acts only in the instant 
while the curtain is dovra. Probably the patter of conjurers and aO forms 
of sleight of hand depend on what we may call these black flashes of 
blindness between the flashes of sight. Now this priest and preacher of 
transcendental notions had filled you with a transcendental imagery; 

n ^ Titan shaking the tower with his curse. 

Probably he accompanied it with some shght but compelling gesture, 

pomting your eyes and minds in the direction of the unknown destroyer 

below. Or perhaps something else happened, or somebody else passed 


Wilson, the servant,” grunted Alboin, “went down tlie hallway to 
on the bench, but I guess he didn’t distract us much ” 

You never know how much,” replied Vair; “it might have been that 
or more ^ely your eyes following some gesture of the priest as he told 
nis tale of magic. It was in one of those black flashes that Mr. Warren 
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\\ vnd slipped out ot hi> door and went to \v.> death. That is the most 
probable explanation. It is an illustration ot cHl nev. do^overy. The 
mind 15 not a continuous line, but rather a doited line.” 

“Ven.' dotted.” said Fenner teeblv. “Xot to sav dotn.'.” 

“You don’t reallv beheve/* asked Vair. “that vour cmplovcr was shut 

« * L f 

up in a room like a boxr” 

“It’s better than belicMne that I ought to be shut up m a room like a 

padded cell.” answered Fenner. “That’s what I complam ot in vour 

suegestions, professor. I’d as soon believe in a priest vrho believes in a 

miracle, as disbeheve in anv man havini^ anv rieht to believe m a fact. 

* ^ « 

The priest tells me cliat a man can appeal to a G ^d I know nothmg a’oout 
to avenec him bv the laws of some higher justice that I know nothing 
about. There’s nochine for me to say except that I know nothing about 
it. But, at least, if the poor Paddy’s prayer and pistol could be heard m 
a hieher world, cliat lueher world might act in some way that seems odd 
to us. But vou ask me to disbeheve the facts of this world as they appear 
CO mv own five ssnes. According to you. a whole procession ot Irishmen 
carn-ine blunderbusses may have walked tlirough this room while we 
were talking, so long as they took care to aead on the bUnd spots in our 
minds. Miracles of the monkish sort, like matenalizing a crocodile or 
han2:m2 a cloak on a sunbeam, seem quite sane compared to you. 

“OhT well,” said Professor Vair, rather cunly, “if you are resolved to 
believe in vour priest and his miraculous Irishman I can sa\ no rnore. 
Tm afraid vou have not had an opponunin' of studying psychojogy.’ 
“No.” said Fenner dr^dy; “but I’ve had an opportunin' ot studying 

psychologists.” _ 

And. bo\s'ina pohtelv, he led his deputation out of the room and did 

not speak till he got into the street; then he addressed them rather ex- 

^ “Ra\'ing lunatics!” cried Femier in a fume. hat tlie de^’il do die\* 
think is to happen to tlie world it nobody knows whether hes seen 
anvthms or not: I ^^tish Td blown his silly head oli ssneh a blai^ charge, 
and then explained diat I did it m a blmd flash. Father Brossm s miracle 
mav be miraculous or no, but he said it would happen and it did happen. 
All'these blasted cranks can do is to see a thing happen and thra say it 
didnk. Look here. I think we owe it to the padre to testity to his little 
demonstration. all sane, solid men who never believed m ^>thmg. 

weren’t drunL weren’t devout. It simply happened just as 

^"‘‘TqdteIg°rS-• said the millionaire. “It may be the beguming of mig^ 
bi2 tbmes in the spiritual line; but anyboss', the man who s in the spiritual 

luTe hin^lf, Father Brossm, h^ certainly scored over 

A few daA-s aftens-ards Father Brossm received a ^^ry Pohte 
oioned Silas T. Vandam, and asking him if he could attend at a 
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hour at the apartment which was the scene of tlie disappearance, in 

order to take steps for the establishment of that marvellous occurrence. 

The occurrence itself had already begun to break out in the newspapers, 

and was being taken up everywhere by die enthusiasts of occultism. 

Father Broiro saw the flaring posters inscribed “Suicide of Vanishing 

Man,” and “Man’s Curse Hangs Philanthropist,” as he passed towarct 

Moon Crescent and mounted the steps on the way to die elevator. He 

found the litde group much as he left it, Vandam, Alboin, and the 

secretary; but there was an cnrirelv new respcafulness and even reverence 

in their tone towards himself. They were standing by Wynd’s desk, on 

which lay a large paper and writing materials, as they turned to greet 
him. 

Father Brown, said the spokesman, who was the white-haired 
Wwtemer, somewhat sobered with his responsibility, “we asked you here 
in the first place to ofier our apologies and our thanks. We recognize 
^t It was you that spotted the spiritual manifestation from the first 
We were hard-sheU sceptics, all of us; but we realize now that a man 
must break that shell to get at the great things behind the world. You 
s^d for Aose things; you stand for that super-normal explanation of 
thmgs; and we have to hand it to you. And m the second place, we feel 
^t this docent would not be complete without your signature. 
We are nonfymg the exact facts to the Psychical Research Society be¬ 
muse the newpaper accounts arc not what you might call exact. We’ve 
stated how the curse wm spoken out in the street; how the man was 

dissolved him straight 

should’likt^o dolhat^ don’t think I 

“You mean you’d rather not sign first?” 

It docsn. do for , man in n,y porinon ,0 joke aji 



a SeS'ir td'S:n1‘<^d”S‘,o^f&“' “ 


sort fro: 
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man-eating tigers, but I don’t see them running about everjnyhere If 

^ nairaeles, I hn.ow where to get them.” 

“I can’t imderstand your taking this line. Father Brown,” said Vandam 

earnestly. It seems so narrow; and you don t look narrow to me though 

you are a parson. Don’t you see, a miracle like this will knock all matS 

alism endways? It will just teU the whole w^orld in big print that spiritual 

powers can work ^d do work You’ll be serving rehgion as no parson 
ever served it yet,” ^ 

The priest had stiffened a little and seemed in some strange way 
clothed wtith unconscious and impersonal dignity, for all his stumpy 
figure. “Well.” he said, ' ‘‘you wouldn’t suggest I should serve religion 
by what I know to be a he? I don’t know precisely what you mean by 
the phrase; and, to be quite candid. I’m not sure you do. Lying may be 
ser\-ing religion; I’m sure it’s not serving God. And since you are harp¬ 
ing so insistendy on what I believe, wouldn’t it be as well if you had some 
sort of notion of what it is?” 

“I don’t think I quite understand,” observed the milhonaire, curiously. 

‘ I don’t think you do,” said Father Broun, with simplicity. “You 
say this thing was done by spiritual powers. What spiritual powen? 
You don’t t hink the holy angels took him and hung him on a garden 
tree, do you? And as for the unholy angels—no, no, no. The men who 
did this did a udcked thing, but they went no further tha n their own 
wickedness; they weren’t wicked enough to be dealing with spiritual 
powers. I know something about Satanism, for my sins; I’ve been forced 
to know. I know w'hat it is, what it practically always is. It’s proud 
and it’s sly. It likes to be superior; it loves to horrify the innocent with 
things halt understood, to make children’s flesh creep. That’s why it’s 
so tend ot mystenes and initiaaons and secret societies and aU the rest of 
It. Its eyes arc turned inw'ards, and howTver grand and grave it may 
look, it’s alwa)*s hiding a small, mad smile.” He shuddered suddenly, 
as if caught in an icy’ draught of air. “Never mind about them; they’ve 
got nocliing to do with this, bcheve me Do you think that poor, wild 
Inshmaii ot mine, who ran raving down the street, who bluited out half 
of it w'heii he firsr saw my face, and ran away for fear he should blurt 
out more, do you think Satan confides any secrets to him? I admit he 
joined in a plot, probably in a plot wtith tw'O other men w'orse than him¬ 
self; but for all that , he was just in an everlasting rage when he rushed 
down the lane and let off his pistol and his curse.” 

“But what on earth does all this mean?” demanded Vandam. “Lettmg 
off a toy pistol and a tw’openny curse wouldn’t do w’hat was done, ex¬ 
cept bv a miracle. It w’ouldn’t make W)Tid disappear like a fairy. It 
w ouldn’t make him reappear a quarter of a mile away with a rope round 
his neck.” 

“No.” said Father Brown sharply; “but what would it do?” 
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“And still I don’t follow you/’ said the millionaire gravely. 

“I say, what would it do?” repeated the priest; showing, for the first 
time, a sort of animation verging on annoyance. “You keep on repeating 
that a blank pistol-shot wouldn’t do this and wouldn't do that; that if 
that was all, the murder wouldn’t happen or the miracle wouldn’t 
happen. It doesn’t seem to occur to you to ask what would happen. 
What would happen to you if a lunatic let off a firearm without rhyme 
or reason right under your window? What’s the very first thing that 
would happen?” 

Vandam looked thoughtfiiL “I guess I should look out of the window,” 
he said. 

Yes, said Father Brown, you’d look out of the window. That’s 
the whole sto^. It s a sad story, but it’s finished now; and there were 
extenuating circumstances.” 

» ffaould looking out of the window hurt him?” asked Alboin. 

He di^ t fall out, or he’d have been found in the lane.” 

“No,” said Father Brown, in a low voice. “He didn’t He rose.” 

There was ^mething in his voice like the groan of a gong, a note of 
doom, but otherwise he went on steadily; 

He rose, but not on wings; not on the wings of any holy or unholy 
angels. He rose at the end of a rope, exactly as you saw him in the 
g^den: a noose dropped over the head the moment it was poked out 
ot the vmidow. Don t you remember Wilson, that big servant of his 

I strengti, while Wynd was the lightest of little shi 
Lh^ t Wilson go to the floor above to get a pamphlet, to a rooj 

of lupge corded m coils and coils of rope? Has Wilson been seer 
that day? I fancy not. 

“Do you mean,” ^ed the secretary, “that Wilson whisked him 
out ot his own wmdow like a trout on a line?” 

inr ^ ^ of the other wi 

mto the park where the third accomplice hooked him on to a tree 

w^^Q^te bWc was always emppr; remember the wafl opposite 
S ^ ^ « was aU over in five minutes S/ 

_ y e way, went on Father Brown, “don’t think I blame von far 
jumpmg conclusion, rie reasonWy 

fact vou were alf balanc"! on eSrof 

4 a.s why Mr. Vandan. wen. dwongh°newrfgir,STc.XtS^ 


'S 


the 
in it 
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and Mr. Alboin quotes Scripture for his religion of breathing exercbet 
and Mr. Fenner grumbles at the very God he denies. That’s where vou 
all spUt; it’s natural to beheve in the supernatural. It never feds natural 
to accept only natural things. But though it wanted only a touch to lip 
you into pretematuralism about these things, these things really were 
only natural things. They were not only natural, they were almost 
unnaturally simple, I suppose there never was quite so simple a story % 
this.” 

Fenner laughed and then looked puzzled. ‘T don’t understand 
thing,” he said. “If it was Wilson, how did Wynd come to have a man 
like that on such intimate terms? How did he come to be killed by a 
he’d seen every day for years? He was famous as being a judge of nmC* 

Father Brown thumped his umbrella on the ground with an emphans 
he rarely showed, 

“Yes,” he said, almost fiercely; “that was how he came to be killed. 
He was killed for just that. He was killed for being a judge of men.” 

They all stared at him, but he went on. almost as if they were not 
there. 

“What is any man that he should be a judge of men?” he demanded. 
“These three were the tramps that once stood before him and were dis¬ 
missed rapidly right and left to one place or another; as if for them Acre 
were no cloak of courtesy, no stages of intimacy, no fi-ee-will in friend¬ 
ship. And twenty years has not exhausted Ae indignation bom of that 
unfaAomable insult in that moment when he dared to know Aem at a 

said Ae secretary; “I understand .. • and I understand how it is 
Aat you understand—all sorts of things.” 

“Well, I’m blamed if I understand,” cried Ae breeTy Western grade- 
man boisterously. “Your Wilson and your Irishman seem to be jutt a 
couple of crut-throat murderers who killed Aeir benefactor. I’ve no use 
for a black and bloody assassin of that sort in my morality, whether il*s 
rehgion or not.” 

“He was a black and bloody assassin, no doubt,” said Fenner, quiedy. 
“I’m not defending him ; but I suppose it’s FaAer Brown’s business to 
pray for all men, even for a man like-” 

“Yes,” assented FaAer Browm, “it’s my business to pray for all men, 

even for a man like Warren WynA” 
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THE CURSE OF THE GOLDEN CROSS 

Six people sat round a small table, seeming almost as incongruous and 
accident as if they had been shipwrecked separately on the same small 
desert island. At least the sea surrounded them; for in one sense their 
island was enclosed in another island, a large and flying island hke 
Laputa. For the little table was one of many httle tables dotted about in 
the dining-saloon of that monstrous ship theMoran'a, speeding through 
the night and the everlasting emptiness of the Adantic. The htde com¬ 
pany had nothing in common except that all were travelling from America 
to England. Two of them at least might be called celebrities; others might 
be called obscure, and in one or two cases even dubious. 

The first was the famous Professor Smafll, an authority on certain 
archatological studies touching the later Byzantine Empire. His lectures 
dehvered m an American University, were accepted as of the first authority’ 
even m the most authoritative seats of learning in Europe. His literary 
wor^ were so steeped in a mellow and imaginative sympathy witn 
the European past, that it often gave strangers a start to hear him speak 
an American accent. Yet he was, in his way, very American; he 
had long fa^ hair brushed back from a big square forehead, long straight 
fea^es and a curious mixture of preoccupation with a poise of potential 
sw^css, hke a hon pondering absent-mindedly on his next leap. 

ofS^sau'^'f LT she was (as the journalists 

often said of her) a host m herself; being quite prepared to play hostess, 

wlli ^he was Lady Diana 

Wdes, the celebrated lady traveller in tropical and other countries; but 

ere was not^g rugged or mascidine about her appearance at dinner 

ask questions at pohtical meetings. ^ 

The other four figures seemed at first like shadow® u- • 

prove, the nadond toll AmericaS'Tili;” fe? woA S?” 
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cxcccaingiy rare. Me is tr.e dandy or dude: dae wealthy waster who makes 

a weak wiiain for so many American novels. Paul' Tarrant seemed to 

have nothmg whatever to do but to change his clothes, which he did about 

SIX times a day; passmg into paler or richer shades of his suit of exquisite 

light ^ey, like the dehcate silver c^ges of the t\\*ihghc Unlike most 

Americans, he cultivated ver\- caretully a short, curly beard; and unlike 

mo^t oandies, even of his own t^-pe. he seemed rather sulk\^ than shov^w 

Perhaps there v.-as something almost B)Tonic about his silence and hii 
gloom. 

The next n\’o travellers were naturally classed together; merely be¬ 
cause they were both English lecturers recuming from an American tour. 
One of them was described as Leonard Smyth, apparently a minor 
poey but something of a major journalist; long-headed, li^ht-haired, 
perteedy dressed and perteedy capable of looking after himself. The 
other was a rather conuc contrast, being shon and broad, v.dth a black, 
walrus moustache, and as taciturn as the other was talkative. But as he 
had been both charged with robbing and praised for rescuing a Rou¬ 
manian Pnncess threatened by a jaguar in his travelling menagerie, and 
had thus figured in a tashionable case, it was naturally felt that his \icvis 
on God, progress, his own early life, and the tuture of Anglo-American 
relations would be ot great interest a;'id value to the inhabitants of 
Minneapolis and Omaha, The sixth and most irisignificant figure W 2 S 
that of a litde English pnest going by die name ot Brown. He listened to 
the conversation ^ith respecttul anendon, and he was at that moment 
forming the impression that diere was one rather curious thing about it. 

“I suppose those Byzantine studies ot yours, Prorcssor,** Leonard 
Smvth was savuiz, ’‘would throw some lieht on this ston,^ of a tomb 
found somewl ere on the south coast; near Briciiton, isn't it? Bnghtons 
a long way trom Byzantium, ot course. But 1 read something about the 
snde of burj'ing or embalnung or something being supposed to be 
Bvzancine.*' 

4 

“Byzantine studies certainly have to reach a long way,” replied the 
Protessor dryly. ‘‘They talk about specialists; but I t hink the hardest 
thing on earth is to specialize. In this case, tor instance: how can a man 
know anvthing about Bvzanrium till he knows evei^thing about Rome 

4 W' 4 4 

betore it and about Islam atter it? Alost Arab arts were old B^’zantine 

4 

arts. Why, take algebra-” 

“But I wonk take algebra,” cried the ladv decisively. “I never did, 

^ ' .1 

and I never do. But I’m awtully interested in embalming, I was Men 
Gatton, vou know, when he opened the Babylonian tombs. Ever since 
then I found mummies and preser\'ed boclies and all that perteedy 
thrilling. Do tell us about liis one.” 

“Gatton was an interesting man,” said the Professor. “They were an 
interesting family. That brother of his who went into Parliament was 
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much more than an ordinary politician. I never understood the Fascisd 
dll he made that speech about Italy.” 

“Well, we’re not going to Italy on this trip,” said Ladv EHana per- 
sistendy, “and I believe you’re going to that htde place where they’ve 
lound the tomb. In Sussex, isn’t it?” 

“Sussex is pretty large, as these htde English sections go,” rephed the 

Professor. “One might wander about in it for a goodish time; and it’s a 

good place to wander in. It’s wonderful how large those low hills sf-em 
when you’re on them.” 

^ There was an abrupt accidental silence; and then the lady said, “Oh, 
I’m gomg on deck,” and rose, the men rising ssith her. But the Pro¬ 
fessor lingered and the tittle priest was the last to leave the table, care¬ 
fully folding up his napkin. And as they were thus left alone together 
the Professor said suddenly to his companion: 

‘‘What would you say was the point of that titde talk?” 

Well, said Father Brown smiting, “since you ask me, there was 
some^g that amused me a titde. I may be ssTong; but it seemed to 
me that the company made three attempts to get you to talk about an 
embalmed body said to be found in Sussex. And von, on vour side, very 
^urteously offered to ^-first about algebrd, and then about the 
Fa^n, and^^en about the landscape of the Downs.” 

In short,’’ rephed Ae Professor, “you thought I was ready to talk 
about any subjca but that one. You were quite right.” ^ 

held^ef f national 

^a mmningless murmur; and it was the Professor who proceed^^^ 

wto the same staccato earnestness; F‘w.ccaea, 

balmed in a wav Deculiar tn C Ir ^ corpse being em- 
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patterns on it like the plans of dead cities and their temples and tombs. 

“So Tm going to tell you, and nobody else, why it is I have to be 
careful about mentioning that matter in mixed company; and why, 
the more eager they are to talk about it, the more cautious I have to be. 
It is also stated that in the coffin is a chain with a cross, common enough 
to look at, but with a certain secret symbol on the back found on only 
one other cross in the world. It is from the arcana of the very earliest 
Church, and is supposed to indicate St, Peter setting up his See at Antioch 
before he came to Rome. Anyhow, I bcheve there is but one other like 
it, and it belongs to me. I hear there is some story about a curse on it; 
but I take no notice of that. But whether or no there is a curse, there 
really is, in one sense, a conspiracy; though the conspiracy should only 
consist of one man.” 


“Of one man?” repeated Father Brown almost mechanically. 

“Of one madman, for all I know,” said Professor SmailL “It’s a loi^ 
story and in some ways a silly one.” 

He paused again, tracing plans like architectural drawings with his 
finger on the cloth, and then resumed: 

“Perhaps I had better tell you about it from the beginning, in case you 
see some hide point in the story that is meaningless to me. It began yean 
and yean ago, when 1 w’as conducting some investigations on my own 
account in the antiquities of Crete and the Greek islands. I did a great 
deal of it practically singlehanded; sometimes with the most rude and 
temporary help from the inhabitants of the place, and sometimes literally 
alone. It was under the latter circumstances that I found a maze of sub¬ 


terranean passages w'hich led at last to a heap of rich refuse, broken 
ornaments and scattered gems which I took to be the ruins of some 
sunken altar, and in which I found the curious gold cross. 1 turned it 
over, and on the back of it I saw the Ichthus or fish, which was an early 
Christian symbol, but of a shape and pattern rather different from that 
commonly found; and, as it seemed to me, more realistic—more as if 
the archaic designer had meant it to be not merely a conventional en¬ 
closure or nimbus, but to look a htde more like a real fish. It seemed to 
me that there was a flattening towards one end of it that was not like 
mere mathematical decoration, but rather like a sort of rude or even 


savage zoology. 

“In order to explain very briefly why I thought this find important, 1 
must tell you the point of the excavation. For one thing, it had somethii^ 
of the nature of an excavation of an excavation. We were on the tr^ 
not only of antiquities, but of the antiquarians of antiquity. We 
reason to beheve, or some of us thought we had reason to believe, 
these underground passages, mostly of the Minoan period, 
famous one which is actually identified with the labyrinth of the o~ 
taur, had not really been lost and left undisturbed for all the ages between 
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the Minotaur and the modem explorer. We believed that these under¬ 
ground places, I might almost say these underground towns and villages, 
had already been penetrated during the intervening period by some 
persons prompted by some motive. About the motive there were dif¬ 
ferent schools of thought: some holding that the Emperors had ordered 
an official exploration out of mere scientific curiosity; others that the 
furious fashion in the later Roman Empire for all sorts of lurid Asiatic 
superstitions had started some nameless Manichaean sect or other rioting 
in the caverns in orgies that had to be hidden from the face of the sun. 
I belong to the group which believed that these caverns had been used in 
the same way as the catacombs. That is, we believed that, during some of 
the persecutions which spread like a fire over the whole Empire, the 
Christians had concealed themselves in these ancient pagan labyrinths of 
stone. It was therefore with a thrill as sharp as a thunderclap that I 
foimd and picked up the fallen golden cross and saw the design upon if 
and It was with still more of a shock of felicity that, on tummg to make 
my way once more outwards and upwards into the light of day, I looked 
up at the walls of bare rock that extended endlessly along the low pas¬ 
sages and saw saatched in yet ruder outline, but if possible more m- 
mistakable, the shape of the Fish. 

Something about it made it seem as if it might be a fossil fish or 
some rudimentary orgamsm fixed for ever in a frozen sea. I could not 
analyw this analogy, otherwise unconnected with a mere drawing 

.1 1^ 1. I was saying in my sul> 

SrS^dZh chris^ must have seemed something 

walking along stone passages knows what it is to be 
foUowed by phantom feet. The echo follows flapping or clapping b^ 

tv-rfe-1 isf b£ii 

sworn ’75“* ‘ 
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of me that could be illuminated by my small electric torch -was always 
as empt)- as an empty room. Under these conditions I had a convCT- 
sation with I know not whom, which lasted all the way to the first 
white gleam of dayhght, and even there I could not see in what fashion 
he vanished into the hght of day. But the mouth of the labyrinth was 
full of many openings and cracks and chasms, and it w-ould not have 
been difficult for him to have somehow” darted back and disappeared 
again into the underw”orld of the caves. I only know that I came out mffie 
lonely steps of a great mountain like a marble terrace, varied only with a 
green vegetation that seemed somehow more tropical than the purity 
of the rock, like the Oriental invasion that has spread sporadically over 
the fall of classic Hellas. I looked out on a sea of stainless blue, and the 
sun shone steadily on utter loneliness and silence; and there was not a 
blade of grass starred with a w”hisper of flight nor the shadow of a shadow 

of man. 


“It had been a terrible conversation; so in tima te and so individual 
and in a sense so casuaL This being, bodiless, &celess, nameless and yet 
calling me by my name, had talked to me in those ciy-pts and cracks 
where we were buried alive wnth no more passion or melodrama fkan 
if we had been sitting in two arm-chairs at a club. But he had told me 
also that he would unquestionably kill me or any other man who came 
into the possession of the cross vnth the mark of the fish. He told me 
frankly he was not fool enough to attack me there in the labyrinth, 
knos^mg I had a loaded revolver, and that he ran as much risk as L 
But he told me, equally calmly, that he would plan my murder with the 
certainty of success, widi every detail developed and every danger 
warded off, with the sort of artistic perfection that a Chinese craftsinan 
or an Indian embroiderer gives to the artistic work of a life-time. Yet 
he was no Oriental; I am certain he was a white man. I suspect that he 
was a counoy^man of my own. 

“Since then I have received fi-om time to time signs and symbols and 
queer impersonal messages that have made me certain, at least, that if 
the man is a maniac he is a monomaniac. He is always telling me, in 
this air)* and detached way, that the preparations for my death and burial 
are proceeding satisfactorily; and that the only way in which I can pre¬ 
vent their being crowned with a comfortable success is to give up the 
relic in my possession—the unique cross that I found in the cavern. 
He does not seem to have any religious sentiment or fanaticism on the 
point; he seems to have no passion but the passion of a collector of 
curiosities. That is one of the things that makes me feel sure he is a man 
of the West and not of die Ease But this particular curiosity seems to 


have driven him quite etzzy, 

“And then came this report, as yet unsubstantiated, about the duplicate 
relic found on an embalmed body in a Sussex tomb. If he had been a 
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maniac before, this news turned him into a demoniac possessed of seven 
devik. That there should be one of them belonging to another man was 
bad enough, but that there should be two of them and neither belonging 
to him was a tormre not to be borne. His mad messages began to come 
thick and fast like showers of poisoned arrows; and each cried out more 
confidently than the last that death would strike me at the moment 
when I stretched out my unworthy hand towards the cross in the tomb. 

“ ‘You will never know me,’ he wrote, ‘you will never say my name; 
you will never see my face; you will die, and never know who has killed 
you. I may be in any form among those about you; but I shall be in 
that alone at which you have forgotten to look.’ 

“From those threats I deduce that he is quite likely to shadow me on 

this expedition; and try to steal the rehc or do me some mischief for 

possessing it. But as I never saw the man in my hfe, he may be almost 

any man I meet. Logically speaking, he may be any of the waiters who 

wait on me at table. He may be any of the passengers who sit with me 
at table. ’ 


He may be me, said Father Brown, with cheerful contempt 


grammar. 

“He may be anybody else,” answered Smaill seriously. “T 

I meant by what I said just no w. You are the only man I feel 
the enemv.” 




the enemy. 


That is what 
el sure is not 


What 


SplS.’’te-beforc he makes himself 

“There is one chance of finding out, I think,” remarked the Pro- 
feor ra^er gi^y. when we get to Southampton 1 shaU take a car 

any one of them turns up again in that httle churchyard on the sSssex 
co^t, we sliall know who he really is,** 

The Prof^or’s prograinme was duly carried out, at least to the extent 
of the j and its cargo in the form of Fatlier Brown. They coastedXi 
the road with the sea on one side and the hills of HamnshirrfnS sf ^ 

tad jmt Tinted i/SSi IT? “ m hand; a joumaliat who 

ha of dta otSy and now, saamad to 

and thahh, hooh^oaed and h^Tf^XS^oiS^t; 
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with, depression. He seemed anything but enlivened by his late ex¬ 
periment as a sightseer; indeed, he seemed to be striding as fast as possible 
from the sight, when they stopped liim with a question. 

“It’s all about a curse,” he said; “a curse on the place, according to the 
guide-book or the parson, or the oldest inhabitant or whoever is the 
authority; and really, it feels jolly like it. Curse or no curse, Tm glad 
to have got out ot it.” 

“Do you beheve in curses?” asked S maill curiously, 

“I don’t beheve in anything; I’m a journalist,” answered the melan¬ 
choly being—“Boon, of the Daily Wire. But there’s a something creepy 
about tliat cr\'pt; and I’ll never deny I felt a c hill. ” And he strode on 
towards the railway station with a further accelerated pace. 

“Looks like a raven or a crow'’, that fellow',” observed Smaill as they 
turned towards the churchyard. “What is it they say about a bird of 
ill omen?” 

They entered the churchyard slowly, the eyes of the American anti- 
quar\' lingering luxuriantly over the isolated roof of the lych-gate and 
the large unfathomable black grow^th ot the yew looking like night itself 
defying the broad dayhght. The path climbed up amid heaving levels of 
turf in which the gravestones were tilted at all angles like stone rafts 
tossed on a green sea, till it came to the ridge beyond which the great 
sea itself ran hke an iron bar, with pale hghts in it like steel. Almost at 
their feet the tough rank grass turned into a tuft of sea-holly and ended 
in erev and yellow sand; and a foot or tw'o from the holly, and out¬ 
lined darkly against the steely sea, stood a motionless figure. But for 
its dark-grey clothing it might almost have been the statue on some 
sepulchral monument. But Father Brown instantly recognized some¬ 
thing in the elegant stoop of the shoulders and the rather sullen outward 
thrust of the shon beard. 

“Gee!” exclaimed the professor of archaeology; “it’s that man Tarrant, 
if YOU call bim a man. Did you think, w'hen I spoke on the boat, that I 
should ever get so quick an answ'er to my question.” 

“1 thought you might get too many answxrs to it,” answ'ered Father 

Brown. 

“Why, how do you mean?” inquired the Professor, darting a look at 

him over his shoulder. , , i • 

“I mean,” answered the other mildly, that I thought I heard 

behind the yew'-tree. I don’t think Mr. Tarrant is so solitary ^as he looks; 
I might even venture to say, so solitary as he likes to look. 

Even as Tarrant turned slowly round in his moody manner, the con¬ 
firmation came. Another voice, high and rather hard, but none the less 
feminine, was saying with experienced railler)’: 

“And how was I to know' he would be here?’ 

It was borne in upon Professor Smaill that this gay observation was 
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not addressed to him; so he was forced to conclude in some bewilder¬ 
ment, that yet a third person was present. As Lady Diana Wales came 
out, radiant and resolute as ever, from the shadow of the yew, he noted 
grimly that she had a hving shadow of her own. The lean dapper figure 
of Leonard Smyth, that insinuating man of letten, appeared immedi¬ 
ately behind her own flamboyant form, s milin g, his head a httle on one 
side like a dog’s. 

“Snakes!” muttered Smaill; “why, they’re all here! Or all except 
that httle showman with the walrus whiskers.” 

He heard Father Brown laughing softly beside him; and indeed the 
situation was becoming something more than laughable. It seemed to 
be turning topsy-turvy and tumbling about their ears like a panto¬ 
mime trick; for even while the Professor had been speaking, his words 
had received the most comical contradiction. The round head with the 
grotesque black crescent of moustache had appeared suddenly and 
seemingly out of a hole in the ground. An instant afterwards they 
re^ed that the hole was in fact a very large hole, leading to a ladder 
which descended into the bowels of the earth; that it was in fact the 
enttmce to the subterranean scene they had come to visit. The httle man 
had been me first to find the entrance and had already descended a rung 
or two of the ladder before he put his head out again to address his 
fellow-^vellers. He looked like some particularly preposterous Grave¬ 
digger in a bmlesque of Hamlet. He only said thickly behind his thick 
momtaches. It is down here. ’ But it came to the rest of the company 
with a start of realization that, though they had sat opposite him at 

u ^“rd him speak before- 

and t^t dough he was supposed to be an English lecturer, he spok^ 
With a rather occult foreign accent. ^ 

“You my dear Professor,” cried Lady Diana with trenchant cheer- 

liSlv hXto ‘OO exciting to be missed. 

I smply had to come along and see it; and I’m sure the gentlemen felt 

■^^.<1 j you must tell us all about it ” 

I do not know aU about it,” said the Professor gravely, not to sav 

if v^ fn ^ responsible way and 
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diictsntl^ out of his grave again and silendy acquiesced in a less 
impetuous descent. Fortunately, the clergyman himself appeared at this 
stage ^a grey-haircd, good-looking gentleman with a droop accentuated 
by double eyeglasses; and while rapidly estabhshing sympathetic relations 
wnth the Professor as a feUow-antiquarian, he did not seem to regard his 

rather modey group of companions with anything more hostile than 
amusement. 

‘I hope you are none of you superstitious,” he said pleasandy. “I 
ought to tell you, to start wnth. that there are supposed to be all sorts of 
bad omens and curses hanging over our devoted heads in this business. 
I have just been deciphering a Latin inscription which was found over the 
entrance to the chapel; and it would seem that there are no less than 
three curses involved; a curse for entering the scaled chamber, a double 
curse for opening the cofSn, and a triple and most terrible cune for 
touching the gold rehc found inside it. The two first maledictions I 
have already incurred myself,” he added with a smile; “but I fear that 
even you wnll have to incur the first and mildest of them if you are to 
see anything at all. According to the story, the curses descend in a rather 
lingering fashion, at long intervals and on later occasions. I don’t know 
whether that is any comfort to you.” And the Reverend Mr. Walten 
smiled once more in his drooping and benevolent mann er. 

“Story,” repeated Professor Smaill, “why, what story is that?” 

“It is rather a long story and varies, like other local legends,” answered 
the Vicar, “But it is undoubtedly contemporary with the time of the 
tomb; and the substance of it is embodied in the inscription and is roughly 
this: Guy de Gisors, a lord of the manor here early in the thirteenth 
century, had set his heart on a beautiful black horse in the possession 
of an envoy from Genoa, ■which that practical merchant prince would 
not sell except for a huge price. Guy was driven by avarice to the crime 
of pillaging the shrine and, according to one story, even killing the 
bishop, w^ho w-as then resident there. Anyhow, the bishop uttered a 
curse w’hich was to fall on anybody who should continue to ■withhold 
the gold cross from its resting-place in his tomb, or should take steps 
to disturb it ■v\^hen it had returned there. The feudal lord raised the money 
for the horse by seUing the gold relic to a goldsmith in the town; but on 
the first day he mounted the horse the animal reared and threw him in 
front of the church porch, breaking his neck. Meanwhile the goldsmith, 
hitherto wealthy and prosperous, was ruined by a series of inexplicable 
accidents, and fell into the power of a Jew money-lender living in the 
manor. Eventually the unfortunate goldsmith, faced -with nothing but 
starvation, hanged himself on an apple-tree. The gold cross, wiifi all his 
other goods, tus house, shop, and tools, had long ago passed into the 
possession of the money-lender. Meanwhile, the son and heir of the 
feudal lord, shocked by the judgment on his blasphemous sire, had be- 
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come a religious devotee in the dark and stem spirit of those times and 
conceived it his duty to persecute all heresy and unbelief among his 
vassals. Thus the Jew, in his turn, who had been cynically tolerated by 
the father, was ruthlessly burnt by order of the son; so that he, in his turn, 
suffered for the possession of the relic; and after these three judgments, 
it was returned to the bishop’s tomb; since when no eye has seen and 
no hand has touched it.” 

Lady Diana M^^aJes seemed to be more impressed than might have 
been expected. 

“It really gives one rather a shiver,” she said, “to think that we arc 
going to be the first, except the vicar.” 

The pioneer with the big moustaches and the broken English did not 
descend after all by his favourite ladder, which indeed had only been 
u^d by some of the workmen conducting the excavation; for the 
clergymM led them round to a larger and more convenient entrance 
about a hundred yards away, out of which he himself had just emerged 
from mvestigadons underground. Here the descent was by a &klv 
gradud slope with no difficulties save the increasing darkness; for they 
soon found themselves mosing in single file down a tunnel as black x 
pitch and It was some little time before they saw a ghmmer of light 
ahead of them. Once during that silent march there was a sound Ike 
a ^tch in somebody s breath It was impossible to say whose; and once 
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ages in the lines of life by some secret Eastern process, it was said, inherited 
from heathen antiquity and unknowm to the simple graveyards of our 
island. The Professor could hardly repress an exclamation of 
wonder; for, though the face was as pale as a mask of wax, it looked 
otherwise like a sleeping man who had but that moment closed his 
eyes. The face was of the ascetic, perhaps even the fanatical type, with a 
high framework of bones; the figure was clad in a golden cope and gor¬ 
geous vestments, and high up on the breast, at £e base of the throat, 
gUttered the famous gold cross upon a short gold chain, or rather neck¬ 
lace. The stone coffin had been opened by lifting the lid of it at the head 
and propping it aloft upon vxo strong wooden shafts or poles, hitched 
above imder the edge ot the upper slab and wedged below into the 
comers ot the coffm behind the head of the corpse. Less could therefore 
be seen of the feet or the lower part of the figure, but the candle-light 
shone full on the face; and in contrast with its tones of dead ivory the 
cross ot gold seemed to stir and sparkle like a fire. 

Professor Smaill’s big forehead had carried a big furrow of reflection, 
or possibly of worr\’, ever since tlie clergyman had told the story of the 
curse. But feminine intuition, not untouched by feminine hysteria, 
undentood the meaning of his brooding immobility better than did the 
men around him. In the silence of that candle-ht cavern Lady Diana 
cried out suddenly: 

“Don’t touch it, I tell you!’* 

But the man had already made one of his svnfc leonine movements, 
leaning forts'ard over the body. The next instant diey all darted, some 
fot^vard and some backward, but all with a dreadful ducking motion 
as if the sky w'ere falling. 

As the Professor laid a finger on the gold cross, the wooden props, 
that bent very shghdy in supporting the lifted hd of stone, seemed to 
jump and straighten themselves with a jerk. The lip of the stone slab 
slipped from its w^ooden perch; and in all their souls and stomachs came 
a sickening sense of down-rushing ruin, as if they had all been flung 
off a precipice. Smaill had withdrawm his head swifdy, but not in time; 
and he lay senseless beside the coffin, in a red puddle of blood from scalp 
or ikull. And the old stone coffin w'as once more closed as it had been 
for centuries; save that one or tw'o sticks or splinters stuck in the crevice, 
horribly suggestive of bones crunched by an ogre. The leviathan had 
snapped its jaws of stone. 

Lady Diana w'as looking at the wTeck with eyes that had an electric 
glare zs of lunacy; her red hair looked scarlet against the pallor of her 
face in the greenish twilight. Smyth wzs looking at her, still with some¬ 
thing dog-hke in the turn of his head; but it w^as the expression of a god 
who looks at a master wEose catastrophe he can only partly imder- 
stand. Tarrant and the foreigner had stiffened in their usual sullen 
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attitudes, but their faces had turned the colour of clay. The Vicar seemed 
to have fainted. Father Brown was kneeling beside the fallen figure, 
trying to test its condition. 

Rather to the general surprise, the Byronic lounger, Paul Tarrant, 
came forward to help him. 

He d better be carried up into the air,*’ he said. suppose there’s 
just a chance for him .** 

He isn t dead, said Father Brown in a low voice, **but I thinlc it*s 
pretty bad; you aren’t a doctor by any chance?” 

No, butj ve had to pick up a good many things in my time,” said 

the other. But never mind about me just now. My real profession 
would probably surprise you.” 

“I don’t think so,” replied Father Brown, with a slight smile. “I 
thought of It about halfway through the voyage. You are a detective 

how^^^ somebody. Well, the cross is safe from thieves now, any- 

While they were speaking Tarrant had lifted the frail figure of the 

t^en man with easy strength and dexterity, and was carefully carryinff 

him toward the exit. He answered over his shoulder: “Yes. the cross ^ 
sate enough. 

froWn" next hour or two under a burden of 
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mortal appearance, what had frustrated it was either an incredible 
coincidence or the inter\^enrion of the ancient curse. 

As he stood in unusual perplexit\^ in the middle of the village street, 
betv,xen the inn and the cliurch, he felt a mild shock of surprise at seeing 
a recendy famihar but rather unexpected figure advancing up the street. 
Mr. Boon, the journalist, looking very haggard in the sunshine, which 
showed up his shabby raiment like that of a scarecrow, had his dark and 
deep-set eyes (rather close together on either side of the long drooping 
nose) fixed on the priest. The latter looked mice before he realized that 
the heavy dark moustache hid somediing like a grin or at least a gfrm 
smile. 

“I thought you were going away,” said Father Bro^ttai a litde sharply. 
“I thought you left by that train two hours ago.” 

“Well, you see I didn’t,” said Boon. 

“Why have you come back?” asked the priest almost sternly. 
“This is not the sort of litde rural paradise for a journalist to leave in 
a hurr}%” replied the other. “Things happen too fast here to make it 
worth while to eo back to a dull place hke London. Besides, they can’t 
keep me out of die affair—I mean this second affair. It was I that found 
the body, or at any rate die clothes. Quite suspicious conduct on my 
part, wasn’t it? Perhaps you think I w'anted to dress up in his clothes. 
Shouldn’t I make a lovely parson?” 

And the lean and long-nosed mountebank suddenly made an extra¬ 
vagant gesture in the middle of the market-place, stretching out his 
arms and speading out his dark-gloved hands in a son of burlesque 
benediaion and sapng: “Oh, my dear brethren and sisters, for I wodd 
embrace you all. . . .” 

“What'on earth are you talking about?” cried Father Brown, and 
rapped the stones shghdy 'with his stumpy umbrella, for he was a litde 
less patient than usual. 

“Oh. you’ll find out all about it if you ask that picnic party of youn 
at the inn,” replied Boon scornfully. That man Tarrant seems to 
suspect me merely because I found the clothes; though he only came up 
a minute too late to find them himself. But there are all sorts of mysteries 
in this business. The little man with the big moustaches may have more 
in him than meets the eye. For that matter I don’t see why you shouldn’t 

have killed the poor fellow yourself.” 

Father Brown did not seem in the least annoyed at the suggestion, 

but he seemed exceedingly bothered and bewildered by the remark.^ 
“Do you mean,” he asked with simphdty, “that it was I who tried 

to kill Professor Smaill?” . , t • r 

“Not at all,” said the other, wa\Tng his hand with the air ot one 

making a handsome concession. “Plenty of dead people for you to 

choose among. Not limited to Professor Smaill. Why, didn t you 
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know somebody else had turned up, a good deal deader than Professor 
Smaill? And I don t see why you should have done him in, in a quiet 
way. Rehgious differences, you know... lamentable disunion of Christen¬ 
dom. ... I suppose you’ve always wanted to get the English parishes 
back.” 

I m going back to the inn, said the priest quietly; *‘you say the 
people there know what you mean, and perhaps they may be able to say 

In truth, just afterwards his private perplexities suffered a momentary 
dispersal at the news of a new calamity. The moment he entered the httle 
parlour where the rest of the company were collected, something in their 
pde faces told him they were shaken by something yet more recent 
than the accident at the tomb. Even as he entered, Leonard Smyth was 
sa^g; “Where is all this going to end?” 

“It never eni I tell you,” repeated Lady Diana, gazing into vacancy 

with glassy eyes; it wiU never end till we aU end. One after another 

the curse will take us; perhaps slowly, as the poor vicar said; but it will 
take us all as It has taken him ” 

“What in the world has happened now?” asked Father Brown, 
liti hSlow- ^ Tarrant said in a voice that sounded a 

“J^. Walter, the Vicar, has committed suicide. I suppose it was the 
hock unhinged ^ But I fear there can be no doubt aYout I WeVe 

ft “S'* ^ »“• f'™ 'k' 

tnATu “""fj “to the sea. I thought he looked as if it had 
Rocked bm half-witted, and perhaps we ouiht to have leaked a£r 
him; but there was so much to look ^r.” 
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killed by something that never happened in the thirteenth century 
something that never happened at all.” 

‘‘Well/’ said Tarrant, “it’s 
the supernatural as all that.” 

“Not at all,” rephed the priest calmly; “it’s not the supernatural part 

I doubt. It’s the natural pan. Tm exactly in the position of the man who 

said, ‘I can beheve the impossible, but not the improbable.’ ” 

That s hat you call a paradox, isn t it? asked the other. 

“It’s what I call common sense, properly understood,” rephed Father 
Bro\\“n. It really is more natural to beheve a preternatural story, that 
deals with things we don t understand, than a natural story that con¬ 
tradicts tilings we do understand. Tell me that the great Mr. Gladstone, 
in his last hours, was haunted by the ghost of Parnell, and I will be 
agnostic about it. But tell me that Mr. Gladstone, when first presented 
to Queen Victoria, wore his hat in her dra\\Tng-room and slapped her on 
the back and offered her a cigar, and I am not agnostic at all. That is not 
impossible; it’s only incredible. But I’m much more certain it didn’t 
happen than that Parnell’s ghost didn’t appear; because it violates the 
I2MS of the world I do understand. So it is with that tale of the curse. 
It isn’t the legend that I disbeHeve—^it’s the history.” 

Lady Diana had recovered a litde firom her trance of Cassandra, and 
her perennial curiosity about new things began to peer once more out 
of her bright and prominent eyes. 

“W’hat a curious man you are!” she said. “Why should you dis- 
beheve the history?” 

“I disbelieve the history because it isn’t history,” answered Father 
Brown, “To anybody who happens to know a httle about the Middle 
Ages, tlie whole stor)" was about as probable as Gladstone offering 
Queen Victoria a cigar. But does anybody know anything about the 
Middle Ages? Do you know what a Guild "was? Have you ever heard of 
salvo watiagio suo? Do you know what sort of people were Servi 
Regis?” 

“No, of coune I don’t,” said the lady, rather crossly. “What a lot of 
Latin words!” 

“No, of coune,” said Father Broun. “If it had been Tutankhamen 
and a sec of dried-up Africans preserv’ed. Heaven knou^ why, at the 
other end of the world; if it had been Babylonia or China; if it had been 
some race as remote and mysterious as the Man in the Moon, your 
neu'spapers would have told you ail about it, doun to the last discovery 
of a tooth-brush or a collar-stud. But the men who built your own 
parish churches, and gave the names to your own towns and trades, 
and the verj' roads you walk on—^it has never ocairred to you to know 
anything about them. I don’t claim to know a lot myself; but I know 
enough to see that story is stuff and nonsense firom beginning to end. 


refreshing to find a priest so sceptical of 
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It^was illegal for a money-lender to distrain on a man’s shop and tools. 
It s exceedingly unlikely that the Guild would not have saved a man 
from such utter ruin, especially if he were ruined by a Jew. Those people 
had vices and tragedies of their own; they sometimes tortured and 
burned people. But that idea of a man, without God or hope in the 
world, crawling away to die because nobody cared whether he hved— 
that isn t a mediaeval idea. That s a product of our economic science and 
progress. The Jew wouldn t have been a vassal of the feudal lord. The 
Jews normally had a special position as servants of the King. Above all, 
the Jew couldn’t possibly have been burned for his rehgion.” 

The paradoxes are multiplying,” observed Tarrant; “but surely you 
won t deny that Jews were persecuted in the Middle Ages?” 

It would be nearer the truth,” said Father Brown, “to say they 
were the only people who weren’t persecuted in the Middle Ages If 
you want to satirize media^valism, you could make a good case by saying 
t^t some poor Christian might be burned alive for making a mistalS 
about the Homoousion, while a rich Jew might walk down the street 
openly snee^ at Christ and the Mother of God. WeU, that’s what 
the story is like It w^ never a story of the Middle Ages; it was never 

wW no?n '"P somebody 
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‘ The murderer killed somebody else, who was not Professor S maiH ” 
said the priest gravely. 

“Why, whom else could he kill?” asked the ocher. 

“He killed the Reverend John Walters, the Vicar of Dulham.” replied 
Father Browm vdxh precision- “He only wanted to kill those two, because 
they both had got hold of relics of one rare pattern. The murcferer W2s 
a sort of monomaniac on the point.” 

“It all sounds ver\' strange,” muttered Tarrant, “Of course we can*t 
swear that the Vicar's really dead either. We haven’t seen his body.” 

“Oh yes, you have,” said Fatiier Brown. 

There was a silence as sudden as the stroke of a gong; a silence in which 
that sub-conscious guesswork that was so active and accurate in the 
woman moved her almost to a shriek. 

“That is exactly w^hat you have seen,” went on the priest. “You have 
seen his body. You haven’t seen him—the real liv ing man; but you have 
seen his body all right. You have stared at it hard by the light of four 
great candles; and it was not tossing suicidally in the sea but l ying in 
state like a Prince of the Church in a shrine built before the Crusade.” 

“In plain words,” said Tarrant, “you actuaUy ask us to beheve that the 
embalmed body w'as really the corpse of a murdered man.” 

Father Browm was silent for a moment; then he said almost widi an 
air of irrelevance: 

“The first thing I noticed about it w’as the cross; or rather the string 
suspending the cross. Naturally, for most of you, it was only a string of 
beads and nothing else in particular; but, naturally also, it was rather 
more in my line than yours. You remember it lay close up to the chin, 
with only a few beads showing, as if the wEole necklet were quite short. 
But the beads that show'ed were arranged in a special w^ay, first one and 
then three, and so on; in fact, I knew at a glance that it was a rosary, an 
ordinarv rosar)’' with a cross at the end of it. But a rosary has at least 
five decades and additional beads as well; and I naturally wondered where 
all the rest of it was. It would go much more than once round the old 
man’s neck. I couldn’t understand it at the time; and it was only afo- 
w’^ards I guessed w^here the extra length had gone to. It was coiled round 
and round the foot of the wooden prop that was fixed in the comer of 
the coffin, holding up the hd. So that wffien poor Smaill merely plucked 
at the cross it jerked the prop out of its place and the Ud fell on his skull 
like a club of stone.” 

“By George!” said Tarrant; “I’m beginning to think there’s something 

in what you say. This is a queer story if it s true. 

“When I re^ed that,” w^ent on Father Brown, “I could manage 
more or less to guess the rest. Remember, first of all, that there never 
was any responsible archaeological authority for anythii^ more than 
investigation. Poor old Walters was an honest antiquary, who vm 
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engaged in opening the tomb to find out if there was any truth in the 

legend about embalmed bodies. The rest was all rumour, of the sort that 

often anticipates or exaggerates such finds. As a fact, he found the body 

had not been embalmed, but had fallen into dust long ago. Only while 

he w^ working there by the Hght of his lonely candle in that sunken 

chapel, ^^e candle-hght threw another shadow that was not his own.” 

“Ah!” cried Lady Diana with a catch in her breath; “and I know 

what you m^ now. You mean to tell us we have met the murderer, 

talked and joked with the murderer, let him tell us a romantic tale, and 
let him depart untouched.” 

“I^>^g his cleri^ disguise on a rock,” assented Brosvn. “It is aU 
ckead^y sunple. This man got ahead of the Professor in the race to the 
chur^yard and c^pel, possibly while the Professor was talking to that 

clergyman beside the empty 
coffin and killed hum Then he dressed himself in the black clothes from 

ffie corp^ wrapped it in an old cope wliich had been among the real 

md the wooden support as I have described. Then, having thus set S 
trap for his second enemy, he went up into the daylight and greeted us 
all TOth the most anmble poHteness of a country clergyman.” 

He ran a considerable risk, objected Tarrant “nf u 

Walters by sight.” ^Rjectea i arrant, ot somebody knowing 

half-mad,” a^eed Father Brown; “and I think vou 
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thing 


ight 


apologize 


1. ™ not 
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.king to Professor Smaill as he sat by the bedside during the slo-^’ 
convalescence ot that eminent archarologist. Nor, indeed, was it chiefly 
Father Brossn who did the talking; tor though the Protessor was limited 
to small doses of the stimulant ot conversation, he concentrated most of 
it upon tliese inters'iews with his clerical friend. Father B^o^^n had a 
talent for beine silent in an encouraging wav and Smaill was encouraged 
bv it to talk about manv stranse tliinas not alwavs easv to talk about: 
such as the morbid phases ot recovery and the monstrous dreams that 
often accompanv delirium. It is often rather an unbalancing business to 
recover slowlv from a bad knock on the head; and when the head is as 
interesrine a head as that of Professor Smaill even its disturbances and 
distortions are apt to be original and curious. His dreams were hke bold 
and bie desiens rather out of drawing, as they can be seen in the strong 
but srin archaic arts that he had studied; they were full of strange saints 
with square and triangular haloes, of golden out-standing crowns and 
glories round dark and flattened faces, of eagles out of the east and the 
high head-dresses of bearded men with their hair bound hke women. 
Onlv, as he told his friend, there was one much simpler and less entangled 
t}’pe, that continually recurred to his imaginative memor)\ Again and 
aeain all these Byzantine patterns would fade away hke the fading gold 
on which thev were traced as upon Ere; and nothing remained but the 
dark bare wall of rock on which the sliining shape ot the fish was traced 
as with a fineer dipped in the phosphorescence of fishes. For that was the 
sien which he once looked up and saw, in the moment when he fint 
heard round the comer of the dark passage the voice of his enemy. 

‘‘And at last,” he said, “1 think I have seen a meaning m the picture and 
the voice; and one that I never understood before. W'hy should I w’orr)' 
because one madman among a milhon of sane men, leagued in a great 
socien* aeainst him, chooses^to brag of persecuting me or punuing me 
to death?^ The m^an who drew in the dark catacomb the secret symbol 
of Christ was persecuted in a veiw’ diflferent fashion. He was the solitary 
madman; the whole sane society was leagued together not to save but 
to slay him. I have sometimes fussed and fidgeted and wondered w nether 
this or that man was mv persecutor; whether it w'as Tarrant; whether it 
was Leonard Snwth; whether it was any one of them. Suppose it ind 
been all of them? Suppose it had been all the men on the boat and the 
men on the tram and the men m die village. Suppose so to as 1 was 
concerned, thev were aU murderers. 1 thought I had a right to be alarmed 

because I was creeping through the bowels ot the earth m “ 

there was a man who would destroy me. \X'hat would it have been . 
it'the destrover had been up in the davliglit and had ossmed all the ^ 
and commanded aU the armies and die crowds? How it he had b^ 

Lom°m I put my uo» out m the daylight? What to., tt hke to deal wth 
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murder on that scale? The world has forgotten these tilings, as until a 
httle while ago it had forgotten war.” 

“Yes,” said Father Browm, “but the war came. The fish may be 
driven underground again, but it wnll come up into the daylight once 
more. As St. Antony of Padua humorously remarked, ‘it is oidy fishes 
who survive the Deluge/ ” 


VI 

THE DAGGER WITH WINGS 

Father Brown, at one period of his life, found it difficult to hang his 
hat on a hat-peg unthout repressing a sHght shudder. The origin of this 
idiosyncrasy was indeed a mere detail in much more comphcated events ’ 
but it perhaps the only detail that remained to him m his busy life 
to remmd him of the whole business. Its remote origin was to be found 
in me facts which led Dr. Boyne, the medical ofEcer attached to the 
^ohce force, to send for the priest on a particular frosty morning in 

Dr. Boyne was a big dark Irishman, one of those rather bafHine 
Irishmen to be found all over the world, who viU talk scientific scep- 
ncism, iMte^m and cynicism at length and at large, but who never 
dream of refe^g anything touching the ritual of rehgion to anythin? 
except the traditional rehgion of their native land. It would be hard to 
say whether ^eir creed is a very superficial varnish or a very fundamental 
suteatum; but most probably it is both, wth a mass of materiafism in 
between. Anyhow when he thought that matten of that sort might 

of preference for that aspect of them. pmicuce 

I m not sure I want you, you know,” was his greeting. “I’m not sure 

! H “ y«. I’„ hanged ifl can make on? whether it’s a ea^ fc 

^ ^ pobceman, or a priest.” 

“WeU,” said Father Brotsm wth a smile, “as I suppose you’re both a 
•hceman and a doctor. T rca ^^ a 

replied 

We’ve jmt had i “ Comnmnoneia in Lunacy. 

W on die hih, asking for pro.ecnragS .Tnrfc:’“ e“' 
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We’ve gone into the facts as far as we could, and perhaps Td better tell 
you the stor)*, as it is supposed to have happened, from the beginning. 

“It seems that a man named Aylmer, who was a wealthy landowner 
in the West Countrs', married rather late in life and had three sons, Philip, 
Stephen and Arnold. But in his bachelor da^’s, when he thought he 
would have no heir, he had adopted a boy whom he thought very 
brilliant and promising, who went by the name of John Strake. His 
origin seems to be vague; they say he was a foundling; some say he was 
a gipsv. I think the last notion is mixed up with the fact that Aylmer in 
his old a^e dabbled in all sorts of dingy occultism, includir^ palmhtry 
and astrology, and his three sons say that Strake encouraged him in 
it. But they said a great many other things besides that. They said 
Strake was an amazing scoundrel, and especially an amazing liar; a 
genius in inventing Hes on the spur of the moment, and telling them so 
as to deceive a detective. But that might very well be a natural prejudice, 
in the light of what happened. Perhaps you can more or less imagine 
what happened. The old man left practic^y eveiything to the adopted 
son; and when he died the three real sons disputed the will They said 
their fatlier had been frightened into surrender and, not to put too fine 
a point on it, into gibbering idiocy. They said Strake had the stran^ 
and most cunning ways of getting at him, iu spite of the nurses and the 
family, and terrorizing him on his death-bed. Anyhow, they seemed to 
have proved something about the dead man’s mental condition, for the 
courts set aside the will and the sons inhenced. Strake is said to have 
broken out in the most dreadful fashion, and sworn he would kill all 
tliree of them, one after another, and that nothing could hide them from 
his venseance. It is the third or last ot the brothers, Arnold Aylmer, 

who is asking for police protecoon. 

“Third and lasc,” said the priest, looking at gravely. 

“Yes,” said BosTie. “The other two are dead.” 

There was a silence before he continued. “That is where the doubt 
comes in. There is no proof they were murdered, but they might possib^ 
have been. The eldest, who took up his position as squire, was supposed 
to have committed suicide in his garden. The second, who went into 
trade as a manufaaurer, was knocked on the head by the ^hinery m 
his factory-; he might very well have taken a false step and falleiL But it 
Strake did kill th^m, he is certainly very cunning in his way ot ge^ 
to work and getting away. On the other hand, its more than hkely 
that die whole thing is a mania of conspiracy found^ on a coinad^ 
Look here, what I want is this. I want somebody of s^, who isn t an 
official, to go up and have a talk to this Mr. Arnold Aylmer, and form m 
impression of him. You know what a man ssnth a delusion is hke, aM 
how a man looks when he is telling the ttutk I want you to be the advance 

euard, before we take the matter up. 
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“It seems rather odd,” said Father Brown, “that you haven’t had to 
take it up before. If there is anything in this business, it seems to have 
been going on for a good time. Is there any particular reason why he 
should send for you just now, any more than any other time?” 

That had occurred to me, as you may imagine,” answered Dr. 
Boyne. “He does give a reason, but I confess it is one of the things that 
make me wonder whether the whole thing isn’t only the whim of some 
half-witted crank. He declared that all his servants have suddenly 
gone on strike and left him, so that he is obliged to call on the police 
to look after his house. And on making inquiries, I certainly do find 
that there has been a general exodus of servants from that house on the 
hill; and of course the town is full of tales, very one-sided tales I dare 
Their account of it seems to be that their employer had become 
quite impossible in his fidgets and fears and exactions; that he wanted 
them to guard the house like sentries, or sit up like night nurses in a hos¬ 
pital; that they could never be left alone because he must never be left 
Jone. So they all announced in a loud voice that he was a lunatic, and 
left. Of co^e that does not prove he is a lunatic; but it seems rather rum 

nowadays for a man to expect his valet or his parlourmaid to act as an 
armed guard. 

And so, said the priest with a smile, “he wants a policeman to act as 
his parlour-maid because lus parlour-maid won’t act as a policeman.” 

I- Ir the doctor; “but I can’t 

take the responsibdity of a flat refusal till I’ve tried a compromise. You 
are the compromise, 

if you'L?’” ^ 

and bound with 

Li ^ ™ad led up to It across the curve of the down 

the ^ o^'lark bushes. Just before it reached the bushes 

the m seemed to grow colder and colder, as if he were anororhin^ .n 

Ss;;*” “p --Ac 

“It’s going to snow.” 

enSdTirJrwfom 'T tc 

longs to the disorder^orderly^hb® which only be- 

with the fkint powder of the °wths were grey 
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pittem of tlie fovrer-beds as if in a ragged frame; and the ho^ose stood as 
if v.'aist-hieh m a smnted torest of shrubs and bushes. The vegetation 
consisted largely ot evergreens or ver\' hardy planis; and though it was 
thus thick and heasw, it vras too northern to be called luxuriant. It might 
be cesenbed as an .Arctic jungle. So it was in some sense vhth the house 
itself, v.-hich had a row ot columns and a classical fapade, which might 
have looked out on the Mediterranean; but which seemed now to be 
withering in the v.'ind of the North Sea. Classical ornament here and 
there accentuated the contrast; cars'addes and can.'ed masks of comedy or 
tragedv looked down from comers ot the building upon the grev con¬ 
fusion of the garden paths; but the faces seemed to be frost-bitten. The 
ven.' volutes ot the capitals might have curled up v.'ith the cold. 

Father Brossm went up the grassy steps to a square porch hanked bv 
big pillars and knocked at the door. About tour minutes after^vards he 
knocked again. Then he stood still padently waiting with his back 
to the door and looked out on the slowly darkening landscape. It was 
darkemng under the shadow of that one great continent ot cloud that had 
come dvine out of the north; and even as he looked out beyond the 
pillars of the porch, which seemed huge and black above him in the 
nviiight, he save the opalescent crawling rim of the great cloud as it 
sailed over the roof and bowed over the porch hke a canopy. The 
grev canorv v.uth its faintly coloured fringes seemed to sink lower and 
lower upon the garden bevond, undl what had recently been a clear and 
pale-hued wmter skg* was left in a few silver ribbons and rags like a sickly 
sunset. Father Brown waited, and there was no sound v-ithin. 

Then he betook himself brisklv dovra the steps and ro'cnd the house to 

look for another entrance. He eventually found one, a side door in the 

hat wall, and on this also he hammered and outside thus also he waited. 

Then he tried the handle and found the door apparently bolted or fastened 

in some fashion; and then he moved along that side ot the ho^, musing 

on the possibilities or the position, and wondering whether tne eccentric 

Mr. Avhr.er had barricaded himselt too deep in the house to h^ any 

kind of summoiis; or whether perhaps he would barricade himself aU the 

more, cii the assumption that anv summons must be the challenge of the 

avenume Strake. it might be'that the decamping sen'ants had only 

unlccked one door when they lett in the morning, and that their master 

had locked but whatever he might have done it w^ unlikely mat 

tliev in the mood of tliat moment, had looked so carefully to tne de- 

frnccs. He cennnued his prowl round the place; it was not really a kree 

^ in a fev,' moments he tour.a 

ent alter he lound what he 

one room, curtained anl 

with creeper, stood opea by a crack, doubdess acadends 

left aiax, and he found himself in a centtal room, comforubiy upHoi- 
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stered in a rather old-fashioned way, with a staircase leading up from it 
on one side and a door leading out of it on the other. Immediately oppo¬ 
site him was another door with red glass let into it, a httle gaudily for 
later tastes; something that looked like a red-robed figure in cheap stained 
glass On a round table to the right stood a sort of aquarium—a great 
bowl full of gre^h water, in which fishes and similar things moved 
about as m a tank; and just opposite it a plant of the palm variety with 
very ^ge green leaves. All this looked so very dusty and Early Victorian 

'^ble in the curtained alcove, was almost a surprise 

c ^ suspiciously 

rrom bemnd the stained-glass door. ^ 

]Xodd I see Mr Aylmer?” asked the priest apologetically. 

The door opened and a gentleman in a peacock-green dressing-gown 

^ mquiMg look. His hair was rather rough and untidy 

were »oe only bn. nkr^ nnd some would Lvc said 

^ contradicuon was hkely enough in a man 
who ^ rat^r run to seed under the shadow either of a ddusion or a 

^er. He ^d a fine aquiline fkce when seen in profile, but when seen 
ness of his loose brown beard wuder- 

P>' Of I” way of... 

ho wodd bo dio iL likoly ™ * fflonoonmU, 

"I was wondering,” said Father Brown sofay “whether .> « v 
true that you never expect visitors ” ^ ^ 

"'“Iwayi 

Aook himself with a sort of u u 


expect 


do not, ^ he said. 

44 ^ M A « 


certainly 


Browi frankly, “I apologize f( 


Lild do anything 
afiairs like 


so 


“There are no affairs like this,” said Aylmer 

the tragedies 


iced me 

IC little 


•hound 
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“All evil has one origin,” said the priest gravely. “But how do you 
kaiow they were not normal murders?” 

Avlmer answered ■with a gesture which offered his guest a chair; then 
he seated himself slowiy in another, frowning, with his hands on his 
knees; but wEen he looked up his expression had grown milder and 
more thoughtful, and his voice was quite cordial and composed, 

“Sir,” he said, “1 don’t want you to imagine that I’m in the least an 
unreasonable person. I have come to these conclusions by reason, be¬ 
cause unfortunately reason really leads there. I have read a great deal on 
these subjects; for I w^as the only one who inherited my frther’s scholar- 
slip in somewhat obscure matters, and I have since inherited his library. 
But w hat I tell you does not rest on what I have read but on what I 
have seen.” 

Father Brown nodded, and the other proceeded, as if picking his 
words: 

“In mv elder brother’s case I w-as not certain at first. There were no 
marks or footprints where he w'as found shot, and the pistol was left 
beside him. But he had just received a threatening letter, certainly from 
our enemy, for it was marked with a sign like a winged dagger, which 
was one of his infernal cabalistic tricks. And a servant said she had 
seen something mo\*ing along the garden wall in the twnhght that was 
much too large to be a cat. I leave it there; all I can sa'y is that if the mur¬ 
derer came, he managed to leave no traces of his co m i ng . But when my 
brother Stephen died it w'as different; and since then I have known. A 
machine was working in an open scaffolding under the factory tower; 
I scaled die platform a moment after he had fJlen under the iron hammer 
that struck him; I did not see anything else strike him, but I saw what I 


saw’. 


“A great drift of faaory smoke was rolling between me and the tooiy 
tower" but through a rift of it I saw^ on the top of it a dark human 
wTapt^d in what looked like a black cloak. Then the sulphurous smoke 
drove between us again; and when it cleared I looked up at the distam 
chimnev-there was nobody there. I am a rational man, and I ^ 
ask all raricnal men how ^hc had reached that dizzy unapproachable 

turret, and how^ he left it. 

He stared across at the priest with a sphinx-like challenge; then atter a 

tofcrS te'S'we Wked o«. b«. hi body ™ .o. mod. 
damaged. And m his pocket we found one of tho^ warning messages 

dated^the day before and stamped with the flwg dagger 

“I am smlr he went on gravely, “that the symbol of the ^ 

dacecr is not merely arbitrary or accidentd. Nothing 
abre^man is accidental. He is all design; though it is 

1. -1 _ tt:- _ic ■cT-j-,TTPbn nrif r>nlv out of elaborate 
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but out of all sorts of secret languages and signs, and dumb signals and 
wordless pictures which are the names of nameless things. He is the worst 
sort^ of man that the world knows: he is the wicked mystic. Now I 
don t pretend to penetrate all that is conveyed by this symbol- but’it 
seems surely that it must have a relation to all that was most remark¬ 
able, or even mcredible in his movements as he had hovered round my 
uniortunate family. Is there no connexion between the idea of a winged 
weapon md the mystery by which Phihp was struck dead on his ^ 
lawn without the hghtest touch of any footprint having disturbed the 
dust or grass? b there no coimexion between the plumed poignard 

of the topplmg chimney, clad in a cloak for pinions?” ^ 

You mean ” said Father Brown thoughtfully, “that he is in a oer- 
petual state of levitation. or ui a per 

of the common¬ 
^yhow Acre was the Hying dagger on the document; and whether or 
no It could fly, it could certainly strike ” wnctner or 

ftow.. 

The sphinx-like face broke abruptly into a harsh laugh, 
myself this morning.” ^ ^nmly, “for I got one 


bearded chin 
thrust his h 


chair now, with his long 
-gown, which was a httfc 


paper 

►I a sor 


presented to1Z.Twt^lbgXr^rt*t7M^^^^^^ 

common, as from an artist’s U i rough without being 

■? -a i»t, '’‘'“'I 

4 4:1° "rs ytl 

Me B™™ «,»cd 4. p,p„ „„ ^ ^ 


chair 
devils 


make 


These 


Rather m his surprbe an hopeless.”' 

»bch Snssxvj 5' 

>'°““ “W Aytae, 
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animation; “and the devils shall find Fm not so hopeless after all, nor so 
helpless either. Perhaps I have more hope and better help than you 

fancy.” 

He stood with his hands in his pockets, frowning down at the priest, 
tvho had a momentary doubt, during that strained silence, about whether 
the man’s long peril had not touched his brain. But when he spoke 
it was quite soberly. 

“I be ieve my unfortunate brothers failed because they used the 
wrong weapons. Philip carried a revolver, and that was how his death 
came to be called suicide. Stephen had pohee protection, but he also 
had a sense of what made him ridiculous; and he could not allow a 
policeman to climb up a ladder after him to a scaffolding where he stood 
only a moment. They were both scoffers, reacting into scepticism from 
the strange mvsticism of mv father’s last days. But 1 always knew there 
was more in my father than they understood. It is true that by studying 
magic he fell at last under the blight of black magic; the black magic 
of this scoundrel Strake. But my brothers were wrong about the anti¬ 
dote. The antidote to black magic is not brute materialism or worldly 
wisdom. The antidote to black magic is white magic.” 

“It rather depends,” said Father Brown, “wfiat you mean by white 

“TLan silver magic,” said the other, in a low voice, like one speaking 
of a secret revelation. Then after a silence he said: “Do you know what 

I mean bv silver magic? Excuse me a moment.” 

He turned and opened the centra! door ^\^ch the red glass and went 
into a passage beyond it. The house had less depth than Brotvn had 
supposed; instead of die door opening into intenor rooms, the corndot 
,t mvealed ended in another door on the garden. The door of one room 
was on one side of tlie passage; doubtless, the pnest told himself, Ac 
proprietor’s bedroom whence he had rushed out m 1^ dressing-gotm 

Irdinarv dingy cluster of old hats and overcoa^; but on oAer s i 
was something more interesting: a ver)^ dark old oak sideboard laid 
wfth some old silver, and overhung by a trophy or ornament of ol 
weapons. It was by that that Arnold Aylmer halted, looking up 

long antiquated pistol with a bell-shaped mouth. 

The door at the end of the passage was barely open, and 

ofwh,ce4%1«. T' 

Tbout man,) things, and sotnethlng in the unusual y 

t told htn. 

S fhitd i- e^i TZr. I face so.ednn, t^t ^ -- 
oriy tlte most negative whiteness of daylight but the posinve w 
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of snow. All round, the sweeping fall of the country was covered with 
that shining pallor that seems at once hoary and innocent. 

“Here is white magic anyhow,” said Father Brown in his cheerful 
voice. Then, as he turned back into the hall, he murmured, “And silver 
magic too, I suppose,” tor the white lustre touched the silver with 
splendour and ht up the old steel here and there in the darkling armoury. 
The shaggy head of the brooding Aylmer seemed to have a halo of silver 

fire, as he turned with his face in shadow and the outlandish pistol in his 
hand. 

^ “Do you know why I choose this sort of old blunderbuss?” he asked. 
“Because I can load it with this sort of bullet.” 

He had picked up a small apostle spoon from the sideboard, and by 
sheer violence broke off the small figure at the top. “Let us go back into 
the other room,” he added. 

“Did you ever read about the death of Dundee?” he asked when they 
had reseated themselves. He had recovered from his momentary annoy¬ 
ance at the priest’s resdessness. “Graham of Claverhouse, you know 
who persecuted the Covenanters and had a black horse that could ride’ 
straight up a preapice. Don’t you know he could only be shot with a 
silver bullet, because he had sold himself to the Devil? That’s one 
roirfort about you; at least you know enough to beheve in the 

Oh yes, replied F^er Brown, “I believe in the Devil. What I 
don t beheve m n the Dundee. I mean the Dundee of Covenanting 
legends, vnth his nightmare of a horse. John Graham was simply a 
^venteenA^entury professional soldier, rather better than most If he 
dragooned them it was because he was a dragoon, but not a dragon Now 

Wlf to Ae Devil. The devil-worshippers I’ve liown wrrf qS 

ruSkea™ght cause a social flutter 
0^^?a man m Dundee s own day. Have you ever heard of Dalrymple 

“No,’’ replied the other gruffly. 

You’ve heard of what he did.” said Father •• j • 

and oJalLfe ng nmd Incid la„ y„. , vtiy ^ons 

and intellectual fkce ThS refined 

jitellectual face. Hiat s the sort o^ man who sells himself to the 

h^ “ enthusiasm of eager assent 
rhat I the faa of Johnltt^e.’^ ^ intellectual fece! 

Then he raised himself and stood looking at the priest with a curion. 
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concentrarion. “If you will wait here a little while,” he said, “I will show 
you something.” 

He wxnc back through the central door, closing it after him; going 
the priest presumed, to the old sideboard or possibly to his bedroom. 
Father Brown remained seated, gazing abstractedly at the carpet, where a 
faint red glimmer shone firom the glass in the doorway. Once it seemed to 
brighten like a ruby and then darkened again, as if the sun of that stormy 
day had passed from cloud to doud. Nothing moved except the aquatic 
creatures which floated to and fro in the dim green bowl. Father Brown 
was thinking hard. 

A minute or tvro afterwrards he got up and slipped quietly to the alcove 
of the telephone, where he rang up his friend Dr. Boyne, at the official 


headquarters. “I wanted to tell you about Aylmer and his afiaits,” 
he said quietly. “It’s a queer story, but I rather think there’s something 
in it. If I were you I’d send some men up here straight away; four or 
five men, I think , and surround the house. If an^nhing does happen 
there’ll probably be something startling in the way of an escape.” 

Then he W’cnt back and sat down again, staring at the dark carpet, 
which again glowed blood-red with the light from the glass door. Some¬ 
thing in that filtered Hght set his mind drifting on ceruin borderlands of 
thought, wnth the first w'hite daybreak before the comity of colour, 
and all that mystery' w'hich is alternately veiled and revealed in the symbol 
of windows and of doors. 

An inhuman howd in a human voice came from beyond the closed 
doors, almost simultaneously with the noise of firing. Before the echoes 
of the shot had died aw’ay the door was violently flung open and his 
host staggered into the room, the dressing-gowm half torn from his 
shoulder and the long pistol smoking in his hand. He seemed to be s haking 
in every hmb. yet he was shaken in part with an unnatural laughter. 

“Glory be to the White Magic!” he cried; “Glory be to the silver 
bullet! The hell-hound has hunted once too often, and my brothers arc 

avenged at last.” i i i iru l 

He sank into a chair and the pistol slid from his hand and teU on tte 

floor. Father Browm darted past him, shpped through the glass door and 
went dowTi the passage. As he did so he put his hand on the ban 
of the bedroom door, as if half intending to enter; then he stooped a 
moment, as if examining something—and then he ran to the outa 

^°On^c fidd of snow, which had been so blank a litdc while before, 
lay one black object. At the first glance it looked a Utde like an enomom 

bat. A second glance showed that it w^as, after all, f 
fallen on its face, the wEole head covered by a broad black 
something of a Latin-American look; while the appearance ot 

® « n ^ ^ ^ o i 7 p-rv vast EMSiA 
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cloak spread out, perhaps by accident, to their utmost length on cither 
side. Both the h^ds were hidden, though Father Brown thought he 
could detect the position of one of them, and saw close to it, under the 
edge of the cloak, the glimmer of some metalhc weapon. The main 
effect, however, was curiously like that of the sunple extravagances of 
heraldry; like a black eagle displayed on a white ground. But by w alking 
round it and peering under the hat the priest got a glimpse of the face, 
which was indeed what his host had called refined and intellectual; 
even sceptical and austere; the 6cc of John Strakc. 

“Well, Tm jiggered,” muttered Father Brown. “It really does look 

like some vast vampire that has swooped down like a bird.” 

How else could he have come?” came a voice fi’om the doorway, 

and Father Brown looked up to sec Aylmer once more standing there. 

Couldn t he have walked? replied Father Brown evasively. 

Aylmer stretched out his arm and swept the white landscape with a 
gesture. 

Look at ^e snow,” he said in a deep voice that had a sort of roll and 

unspotted—pure as the white magic you 
yourself called It? Is there a speck on it for miles, save that one foul black 
blot that has fallen there? There are no footprints, but a few of yours and 
mme; there are none approaching the house from anywhere.” 

Then he looked at the Uttle priest for a moment with a concentrated 
ana cunous expression, and said; 

“I wll tcU you something else. That cloaJc he Hies with is too long 
o walk with. He was not a very taU man, and it would trail behmd him 
like ^ a royal tram. Stretch it out over his body, if you like, and 


yhat happened to you both?” asked Father Brown abruptly 
It was too swift to desenbe.” answered Aylmer. “I had lookcd^out of 
e door and was tummg back when there came a kind of rushing of 

^Ld T ^morally certain you wouldn’t sec it 

Aats yo„ j^oorto J “PPO* 

Afe toat toey cap hang if dS ' ” ‘"“S to have a dripk. 
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over as he lurched into the room, but he had managed to find the de¬ 
canter ot brandv after plunging his hand rather blindly into several 
cupboards and comers. He did not at any time look hke a methodical 
person, but at this moment his distraction must have been extreme. 
He drank wixh a long gulp and began to talk rather feverishly, as if to 
fill up a silence. 

“I see you are still doubtful,” he said, “though you have seen the thing 
\s*ith your o^^'n eyes. Believe me, there was something more behind the 
quarrel benveen the spirit of Strake and the spirit ot the house of Aylmer. 
Besides, vou liave no business to be an unbeUever. You ought to stand 
for all the things these stupid people call superstitions. Come now, 
don’t vou think there’s a lot in tliose old wives’ tales about luck and 
charms and so on, silver bullets included? What do you say about 
them as a CathoUc? ’ 

“I say I’m an agnostic,” replied 

“Nonsense,” said Aylmer impatie 
things.” 

“Well, I do beheve some things, of course,” conceded Father Brown; 
“and therefore, ot course, I don’t beheve other things. 

Avlmer was leaning torward, and looking at him with a strange 
intensirs* that was almost like that ot a mesmerist. 

“You do believe it,” he said. “You do beheve ever\’thing. We all 
beheve ever\'tliin 2 , even when we deny everything. The deniers beheve. 
The unbeheven beheve. Don’t you feel in your heart that these contra¬ 
dictions do not really contradict: that there is_a cosmos that contains them 
all? The soul goes round upon a wheel of stars and all things renim; 
perhaps Strake and I have stnven in many shapes, beast against beast and 
bird against bird, and perhaps we shall strive for ever. But since we seek 
and need each other, even chat eternal hatred is an eternal love. Good and 
evil eo round in a wheel that is one thing and not many. Do not 
realize in vour heart, do you not beheve behind all your behefi, 
there is but one realin’ and*we are its shadows; and that all things are but 
aspects of one thins:'a centre where men melt mto Man and Man into 

God?” 


Father Browm, smiling. 

ncly. “It’s your business to beheve 


“No,” said Father Brown. 

Outside, ns-ilight had begun to fall, in that phase of such a snow¬ 
laden evemiig when the land looks brighter than the sks'. In the porch 
of the mam entrance, visible through a half-curtained window, Fatha 
Brown could dimly see a bulky figure standmg. He glanced ctuuaUy 
at the french windows throueh which he had originally ^ 

saw they were darkened with wo equaUy motionless hgures The mna 

door with the coloured glass stood_shghtly ajar; and he co see m 
short corridor beyond, the ends ot nvo long shadows, exaggerate 
distorted by the level hght of evening, but still like grey cancatur 
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the figures of men. Dr. Boyne had akeady obeyed his telephone message. 
The house was surrounded. 

“What is the good of saying no?” insisted his host, still with the same 
hypnotic stare. “You have seen part of that eternal drama with your 
own eyes. You have seen the threat of John Strake to slay Arnold Aylmer 
by black imgic. You have seen Arnold Aylmer slay John Strake by 
white magic. You see Arnold Aylmer alive and talking to you now. 
And yet you do not believe it.” 

“No, I do not believe it,” said Father Brown, and rose from his chair 
like one terminating a visit. 

Why not?” asked the other. 

The priest only lifted his voice a little, but it sounded in every corner 
or the room like a bell. ^ 

“B^use you are not Arnold Aylmer,” he said. “I know who you 

^e. Your mme is John Strake; and you have murdered the last of the 
brothers, who is lying outside in the snow.” 

A ling of white showed round the iris of the other man’s eyes* he 
seemed to be making, with bursting eyeballs, a last effort to mesmerize 
and master his compamom Then he made a sudden movement side- 

detective mplam clothes put one hand quietly on his shoulder The 

roimd and saw plain-clothes men in all comers of the quiet room. ^ 
Th^ evenmg Father Brown had another and longef conversation 

Sre j Aylmer family. By that time 

rs;‘‘.S.rLa “Lti tnra. w “ 

-If 

The man is a sort of monomaniac,” said Father Bmwn “ti • 

somS^gl7dSt foThaym 

vampires and silver bullets he mivhf h ^ rom^ce about winged 

mtoL, and walked It ^ 

fi’cquendy to me.” ’ assure you it occurred quite 




— —> J 

Father Brown 
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really counted. I mean the statement that Strake was a very invaidve 
and imaginative har, xs-ith great presence of mind in producing his lies. 
This afternoon he needed it; but he rose to the occasion. Perhaps his only 
mistake was in choosing a preternatural story; he had the notion that 
because I am a clergyman I should beheve anything. Many people 
have little notions of that kind.” 

“But I can’t make head or tail of it,” said the doctor. “You must 
really begin at the beginning.” 

“The beg innin g of it was a dressing-gown,” said Father Brown 
simply. “It w-as the one really good disguise I’ve ever known. When 
you meet a man in a house wnth a dressing-gown on, you assume quite 
automatically that he’s in his own house. I assumed it myself; but after¬ 
wards queer little things began to happen. When he took the pistol down 
he chcked it at arm’s length, as a man does to make sure a strange weapon 
isn’t loaded; of course he would know whether the pistols in his own hall 
w^ere loaded or not. I didn’t like the w'ay he looked for the brandy, or 
the w^av he nearly barged into the bowl of fishes. For a m an who has a 
fragile thing of that sort as a fixture in his rooms gets a quite mechanical 
habit of avoiding it. But these things might possibly have been fancies; 
the first real point was this. He came out from the httle passage between 
the tw'O doors; and in that passage there’s only one other door leading to 
a room; so I assumed it w^as the bedroom he had just come from. I 
tried the handle; but it was locked. I thought this odd; and looked 
through the keyhole. It was an utterly bare room, obviously deserted; 
no bed, no any^ng. Therefore he had not come from inside any room, 
but from outside the house. And when I saw that, I think I saw the whole 

picture. 

“Poor Arnold Aylmer doubtless slept and perhaps lived upstairs, 
and came down in his dressing-gowm and passed through the red glass 
door. At the end of the passage, black against the winter daylight, he 
saw the enemy of his house. He saw a tall bearded man in a broad- 
brimmed black bat and a large flapping black cloak. He did not see 
much more in this world. Strake sprang on him, throttling or stabbi^ 
him; we cannot be sure till the inquest. Then Strake, standi n g in the 
narrow passage between the hat-stand and the old sideboard, and looking 
down in triumph on the last of his foes, heard something he had not 
expected. He heard footsteps in the parlour beyond. It was myseit 

entering by the french windows. .,^.11 1 

“His masquerade was a miracle of promptitude. It mvolved 

a disguise but a romance—an impromptu romance. ^ He took oft ins 
biff black hat and doak and put on the dead man s ^essmg-gown. 
Then he did a rather grisly thing; at least a thing that affects my 
as more grisly than the rest. He hung the corpse like a coat on one ot the 
hatpegs. He draped it in his own long doak, and found it hung wcU 
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below the heels; he covered die head entirely with his own wide hat 
It was the only possible way of hiding it in that little passage with tlic 
locked door; but it was ready a very clever one. I myself walked past 
the hat-sund once without knowing it was anything but a hat-stand. 
I think that unconsciousness of mine will always give me a shiver. 

“He might perhaps have left it at that; but I might have discovered 
the corpse at any minute; and, hung where it was, it was a corpse calling 
for what you might call an explanation. He adopted the bolder stroke 
of discovering it himself and explaining it himself. 

“Then there dawned on this strange and frightfully fertile mind the 
conception of a story of substitution; the reversal of the parts. He had 
already assumed the part of Arnold Aylmer. Why should not his dead 
enemy assume die part of John Scrake? there must have been something 
in that topsy-turv^'dom to take the fancy of that darkly fanciful man. 
It was like some frightful fancy-dress ball to which the two mortal 
enemies were to go dressed up as each other. Only, the fancy-dress ball 
was to be a dance of death; and one of the dancers would be dead. That 
is why I can imagine that man putting it in his own mind, and I can 
imagine him smiling.” 

Father Brown was gazing into vacancy wnth his large grey eyes, 
which, when not blurred by his trick of blinking, were the one notable 
thing in his face. He w^ent on speaking simply and seriously: 

"‘All things are from God; and above all, reason and imagination and 
the great gifts of the mind. They arc good in themselves; and we must 
not altogether forget their origin even in their perversion. Now this 
man had in him a very noble power to be perverted; the power of telling 
stories. He was a great novelist; only he had twisted his ftetive power 
to practical and to evil ends; to deceiving men with false fact instead of 
with true fiction. It began with his deceiving old Aylmer with elaborate 
excuses and ingeniously detailed lies; but even that may have been, 
at the beginning, little more than the tall stories and tarradiddles of the 
cMd who say equally he has seen the King of England or the King 
of the Fairies. It grew strong in him through the vice that perpetuates 
all pride; he grew more and more vain of his promptitude in 

^dudng stories of his originality, and subtlety in developing them. 
That IS what the young Aylmers meant by saying that he could always 
c^t a spell over their father; and it was true. It was the son of spell that 

1 fover the tyrant in the Arabian Nights. And to the 

last he w^ed Ae world with the pride of a poet, and wdth the false 

yet unfathomable courage of a great liar. He could always produce 

more Arabian Nights if ever his neck was in danger. And to-day his 
neck was m danger. ' 

But I am sure, as I say, that he enjoyed it as a fantasy as well as a 
conspiraqr. He set about the task of telling the true story the wrong way 
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round: of treatine tne dead man as li\*inG: ^md the live inin as dead. He 
had alreadv cot into Aylmcrh dressinc-eov.Ti; he proceeded to cet into 
Avlmcr’s bodv and soul. He looked at the corpse as it i: were ins own 
corpse Ivinc cold in the snow. Then he spread-eapled u m that stranee 
fasliion to sueces: tiic sweepinc descent ot a bird ot prey, and decked it 
out not onlv m bus own dark and dyinc earrnents rut in a who.e dark 
fain-tale about the black bird that could onlv tail bv the silver bullet. 

I do not know whether it was the silver ehttenne on the sideboard or 
the snow shininc bevond the door that sucecsted to his intensely arn^nc 
tenipcranieut the theme ot wnitc macic and tiic \shite nictai used acainst 
macicians. But whatever its oncin, he made it his ov.ni like a poet; ana 
did it verv' promptlv, like a practical man. He completed the cxclunre 
and reversal of parts bv tlincmg the corpse out on to the snow as me 
corpse of Strake. He did his be>t to vcork up a creepy conception ot' 
Strake as somethine hovenng in the air everywhere, a harpy \\afh wings 
of speed and clav/s of death; to explain the absence ot tootpnncs and 
other tliincs. For one piece ot artistic impudence 1 huceK admire him. 
He actualK' turned one ot the contradictions in his case mto an arguiriLiiL 
for it; and said chat the man’s cloak bemg too long tor Iiiin proved that 
he never walked on the ground like an ordinary mortal. But he looked 
at me verv' hard while he said that; and something told me that he 

at that moment tr\-inc a verv* big blurt. 

Dr. Bovne looked diouehtful “Had you discovered the truth by 

then?” he ‘asked. “There is something very queer and close to the ner\-es, 

I think, about notions atfccting identity. l_don t know wnether it wo^d 
be more weird to get a guess hke that swiftly or slowK. 1 wonder when 

vou suspected and when you were sure.” .. i- j i ■ 

' “I think 1 reallv suspected when 1 telephoned to you, replied hn 

friend. “And it was notlims: more than the red light from the closec 
door briiihtemnct and darkening on the carpet. It looked hke a splash 
of blood drat crew vivid as it cried tor vengeance. Why shomd it change 
like that? 1 kiiew die sun had not come out; it could only be because 
second door bchmd i: had been opened and shut on ^e garden. But 
if he had cone out and seen his enemy then, he would have ramed the 
alarm then; and it was some time atcerwards diat the tracas occtrrei 

I beean to feel he had gone out to do something^ . . to P^^P^Y^ew 
dim- . . but as to when I was certam. that is a different matter. I knew 

that nght at die end he was tTvang to hypnotise me, to nixster me b> the 

black art of eves hke talismans and a voice h^e an mcancaaoiL 

what he used to do with old Aylmer, no doubt. But it Y^YhLsophv 
way he said it. it was what he said. It was the rehgion and phuo.opM 

°^‘rm afraid I’m a practical man,” said the doctor ^^-rth gruff humour, 
“and 1 don’t bother much about rehgion and philo.oph). 
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said Father Brown. 


“You’ll never be a practical man till you do, 

“Look here, doctor; you know me pretty well; I think you know I m 
not a bigot.' You know I know there are all sorts in all rebgions, goo 

i« b.a on» ana bad in good „„a. Bn< a J"' 

fact I’ve learned simply as a pracacal man, an enarely pracDcd pomt, 
IVe picked up bV experience. like d.e trick, of an an.mal or the 
tiade-matk of a good wine. I’ve scaicely ever met 4 cttminj who 
' ’osophized at all. who didn’t philosophize along those hnes of oriental 
ism and recurrence and reincarnation, and the wheel of d<^tiny and the ser¬ 
pent biting its own tail. I have found merely practice that there is a cu^ 
on the servants of that serpent; on their belly shall they go and the 
dust shall they eat; and there was never a blackguard or a profligate bora 
who could not talk that sort of spirituality. It may not be like that m 
its real religious origins; but here in our working world it is the rehgion 

of rascals; and I knew it was a rascal who was speaking. 

“Why,” said Boyne, “I should have thought that a rascal could pretty 

well profess any religion he chose.” . 

“Yes,” assented the other; “he could profess any religion; that is nc 

could pretend to any religion, if it was all a pretence. It it was mere 
mechanical hypocrisy and nocliing else, no doubt it could be done by a 
mere mechanical hypocrite. Any sort of mask can be put on any sort of 
face. Anybody can learn certain phrases or state verbally that he holds 
certain views. I can go out into the street and state that I am a Wesleyan 
Methodist or a Sandemanian, though I fear in no very convincing^ 
accent. But we are talking about an artist; and for the enjoyment ot 
the artist the mask must be to some extent moulded on the face. What 
he makes outside him must correspond to something inside him; he 
can only make his effects out of some of the materials of his souL I 
suppose he could have said he was a Wesleyan Metliodisc; but he could 
never be an eloquent Methodist as he can be an eloquent mystic and 
fatalist. I am r^ilking of the sort of ideal such a man thinks of if he really 
tries to be idealistic. It was his whole game with me to be as idealistic 
as possible; and whenever that is attempted by that sort of man, you will 
generally find it is that sort of ideal. That sort of man may be dripping 
with gore; but he will always be able to tell you quite sincerely that 
Buddhism is better than Christianity. Nay, he will tell you quite sincerely 
that Buddhism is more Christian than Chrisrianit>\ That alone is enough 
to throw a hideous and ghasdy ray of light on his notion of Christianity.” 

“Upon my soul,” said the doctor, laughing, “I can’t make out whether 
you’re denotmeing or defending him.” 

“It isn’t defending a man to say he is a genius,” said Father Brown. 
“Far from it. And it is simply a osYcboloeical fact that an artist will 


himself by some sort of sincerity. Leonard 
5 if he couldn’t draw. Even if he tried, it will 


always 


strong 
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parody of a weak tiling. This man would have made something much 
too fearful and wonderful out of the Wesleyan Methodist.” 


When the priest went torch again and set his face homeward, the cold 
had grown! more intense and yet was somehow intoxicating. The trees 
stood up hke silver candelabra of some incredible cold candlemas of 
purification. It was a piercing cold, like that silver sword of pure pain 
tliat once pierced the vet}' heart of purit\'. But it w^as not a killing cold, 
save in the sense of seeming to kill all the mortal obstructions to our 
immortal and immeasurable vitality. The pale green sky of twilight, 
with one star hke the star ot Bethlehem, seemed by some strange con¬ 
tradiction to be a cavern of clarity. It was as if there could be a green 
furnace of cold which weakened all things to hfe like warmth, and that the 
deeper they w'ent into those cold cr^’stalline colours the more w'ere they 
light like winged creatures and clear like coloured glass, h tingled with 
truth and it divided truth from error with a blade hke ice; but all that \yas 
left had never felt so much alive. It w'as as if all joy w^ere a jewxl in the 


heart of an iceberg. The priest hardly imderstood his own mood as he 
advanced deeper and deeper into the green gloaming, drinking deeper 
and deeper draughts of that \irginal vivacity of the air. Some forgotten 
muddle and mo^rbidity seemed to he left behind, or wiped out as the 
snow had painted out the footprints of the man of blood As he shuffled 
homew’ards through the snow', he muttered to himself: “And yet he is 
rieht enough about there being a white magic, if he only know'S where 
to look for it,” 


vn 

THE DOOM OF THE DARNAWAYS 

Two landscape-painters stood looking at one landscape, which was also 
a seascape, and both were curiously impressed by it, though their im¬ 
pressions W'ere not exaedy the same. To one of them, wrho w’as a rising 
^tist from London, it w'as new as wxU as sttange. To the other, who wa 
a local artist but with something more than a local celebrity, it to 
better known; but perhaps all the more strange for wfiat he knew ot it 
In terms of tone and form, as these men saw it, it was a 
sands against a stretch of sunset, the w'hole scene bring in smps of sombre 
colour,"dead green and bronze and brown and a drab that was ^t merdy 
dull but in that gloaming in some w'ay more mystenous dian |oki. 
All that broke these level lines was a long building wriuch ran om trom 
the fields into the sands of the sea, so that its firinge of dreary w'ecds ana 
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rushes seemed almost to meet the seaweed. But iG most singa 
wilSTrlppe, of.. haJ .h. .aggea 

bv so many wi^ windows and large tents as to be a mere dark slteieton 
SaSsJX dying light; while the lower bulk of the bm ding had lurdly 
any windows at all, most of them being blind md bncke “P 
ou^nes only faindy traceable in the twihghc But one at 

still a s4xdow. and it seemed strangest of all it showed a light. 
“Who on earth can live in that old sheU? exclaimed the I^ndoner 
who w'as a big. bohemian-looking man, young but with a shagg> red 
beard that m3e him look older; Che^ knew him familiarly as^d^y 

^~^^osts, you might suppose.” replied his fnend Mamn_Wooi- 
“WelL the people who live there really are rather hke gnosG. 

It was pertps rather a paradox that the London armt ^erned almost 
bucolic in his boisterous freshness and wonder, while me local artist 
seemed a more shrewd and experienced person, regarding him witli 
mature and amiable amusement; indeed, the latter was altogcmer a 
quieter and more conventional figure, wearing darker clothes and with 

his square and stolid face clean-shaven. 

“It is only a sign of the times, of course/’ he went on, or of the passing 

of old rimes and old families with them- The last of the great Damaw'as's 
live in that house, and not many of the new poor are as poor as they arc. 
They can’t even afford to make their own top-story habitable; but have 
to live in the lower rooms of a ruin, like baG and owls. Yet they have 
family portraiG chat go back to the Wars of the Roses and the first 
portrait-painring in England, and very fine some of them axe; I happen 
to know, because they asked for my professional advice in overhauling 
them. There’s one of them especially, and one of the earliest, but it’s 

so good that it gives you the creeps.” 

“The whole place gives you the creeps, I should think by the look of 

it,” replied Payne. 

“Well,” said his friend, “to tell you the truth, it docs.” 

The silence that followed was stirred by a f^t rustle among die 
rushes by the moat; and it gave them, ration^y enough, a slight nervous 
start when a dark figure brushed along the bank, moving rapidly and 
almost like a startled bird. But it was only a man walking briskly with 
a black bag in his hand; a man with a long sallow face and sharp eyes that 
glanced at the London stranger in a shghtly darkling and suspicious 


“It’s only Dr. Barn g^’ said Wood with a sort of relief. “Good ev ening , 
Doctor. Ar^ymTgt^g up to the house? I hope nobody’s ill,” 

“Everybody’s always ill in a place like that,” growled the doctor; 
“only sometimes they’re too ill to know it. The very’ air of the place is 
a blight and a pestilence- I don’t envy the young man from Australia.” 
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“And who.” asked PaMic abruptly and rather absently, “may the young 
man from Australia be?” 

“Ah!” snorted the doctor; “liasn’c your friend told vou about him? 
As a matter of tact I believe he is arri\'ing to-day. Quite a romance in 
the old srs'le of melodrama: the heii back from the colonies to his ruined 
castle, all complete even down to an old family compact for his manning 
the ladv watching in the ivied tower. Queer old stuff, isn’t it? but it 
reallv happens sometimes. He’s even got a little money, which is the 
onlv bright spot there ever was in this business.” 

hat doey Miss Damawav hersclt, in her ivied tower, think of the 
business?” asked ‘^Tartin Woo^dr\lv. 

4 ^ 

“What she thinks of everything else by this time,” replied the doctor. 
“Thev don’t think in this weedy old den of superstitions, they only 
dream and drift. I think she accepts the family contract and the colonial 
husband as part of the Doom of the Darnaways, don’t you know. I 
reallv tliiiik that if he turned out to be a hump-backed negro wdth one 
eve and a homicidal mania, she would only think it added a finishing 
touch and fined in vcith the twilight sceners-.” 

“You're not eivint: mv friend from London a xtrs lively picture of 
mv friends in the couiurc',” said Wood, laughing. “I had intended taking 
him there to call: no artist ought to miss those Damaway portraits if he 
eets the chance. But perhaps I’d better postpone it if tliey’re in the middle 
of the Australian invasion.” 

“Oh, do go in and see them, for the Lord’s sake,” said Dr. Barnet 
warmlv. “Anvthing that \sill brighten their blighted lives will make 
mv task ea'^icr. It will need a good many colonial cousins to cheer things 
up, I should think; and die more the merrier. Come, TU take you in 

myself” 

As thev drew nearer to the house it was seen to be isolated like an island 
in a moat of brackish water which they crossed by a bridge. ^ On the 
other side spread a fairlv wide stony floor or embankment vdth. great 
cracks across it, in which little tufts ot weed and thorn sprouted here and 
there. This rock platform looked large and bare in the grey n^ilight, and 
Pavne could harclv have beheved that such a comer of space could have 
contained so much ot the soul ot a wildemess. This platform onlv jutted 
out on one side, like a ciant door-step and beyond it was the door; a 
vei^- low-browcd Tudor archway standing open, but dark like a cave. 

\Vhen the brisk doctor led them inside ^^ithout ceremony, 
had as it were, another shock of depression. He could have expected 
to find himself mountintt to a vere- ruinous tower, bv very narrow 
%Mndin£t staircases; but m this case the first steps into the 
actuallv steps downwards. They went down several short and broten 
staiiwvavs into large tss-ilit rooms winch, but tor their Imes of d^k pictt^^ 
and dusts- book-shelves, might have been the tradmonal dungeons 
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beneath the casde moat. Here and there a candle in an old candlestick 
lit up some dusty accidental detail of a dead elegance; but the visitor was 
not so much impressed or depressed by this ar^cial hght as by the one 
pale gleam of natural light. As he passed down the long room he saw the 
only window in that wall—a curious low oval window of a late-seven- 
teenth-century fashion. But the strange thing about it was that it did 
not look out direedy on any space of sky but only on a reflection of 
sky; a pale strip of daylight merely mirrored in the moat, under the 
hanging shadow of the bank. Pa^me had a memory of the Lady of 
Shaho.t who never saw the world outside except in a mirror. The lady of 
this Shallot not only in some sense saw the w'orld in a mirror, but even 
saw the world upside-down. 

“It’s as if the house of Ebfaaway were falling Uterally as well as 
metaphorically,” said WoodTn a low voice; “as if it were sinking slowly 
into a swamp or a quicksand, until the sea goes over it like a green 
roof.” 

Even the sturdy Dr. Barnett started a litde at the sUent approach of the 
figure that came to receive them. Indeed, the room was so silent that 
they were all starded to realize that it was not empty. There were three 
people in it when they entered: three dim figures motionless in the dim 
room; all three dressed in black and looking like dark shadows. As the 
foremost figure drew nearer the grey light from the window, he showed 
a face that looked almost as grey as its riamc of hair. This was old Vin^ 
the steward, long left in loco parentis since the death of that eccentric 
parent, the last Lord Damaway. He would have been a handsome old 
man if he had had no teeth- As it was, he had one which showed every 
now and then and gave him a rather sinister appearance. He received the 
doctor and his friends with a fine courtesy and escorted them to where 
the other two figures in black were seated. One of them seemed to 
Payne to give another appropriate touch of gloomy antiquity to the 
castle by the mere fact of bemg a Roman Catholic priest, who might 
have come out of a priest’s hole in the dark old days. Payne could imagine 
hiin muttering prayers or telling beads, or tolling bells or doing a number 
of indistinct and melancholy thin gs in that melancholy place. Just 
then he inight be supposed to have been giving religious consolation 
to the lady; but it could hardly be supposed that the consolation was 

or at any rate that it was very cheering. For the rest, 
the pn«t was personally insignificant enough, with plain and rather 
expressionless features; but the lady was a very different matter. Her fac e 
was very ^ fiom being plain or insignificant; it stood out &om the 
emkness o£ her dress and hair and background with a pallor that was 
almost awful, but a beauty that was almost awfully ahve. Payne looked 

^ ^ ^ and he was to look at it a good deal longer before 
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\X'ood incrclv cxchanecd v.'itli his friends such pleasant and polite 
phrases as would lead up to his purpose ot revisiring the portraits. He 
apologized tor calling on the day which he heard was to be one of family 
welcome; but he was soon convinced that the family was rather inildlv 
reheved to have visitors to distract them or break the shock. He did 
not hesitate, theref''re, to lead Pa-^me dirough the central rcccption-room 
into the library beyond, where hung the portrait, for there was one wliich 
he was especiallv bent on showing, not only as a picture but almost as 
a puzzle. The httle priest trudged along with them; he seemed to know 
something about old pictures as well as about old prayers. 

“i’m rather proud ot having spotted this,” said Wood. “I believe it’s a 
Holbein. If it isn't, there was somebody hving in Holbein’s time who 
was as great as Holbein.’ 

It was a portrait in the hard but sincere and living fashion of the 
period, representing a man clad in black trimmed with gold and tur, with 
a hcaw, full, rather pale face but watchful eyes. 

“What a pin- art couldn't have stopped tor ever at just that transition 
stage.” cried Wood, “and never transitioned any more. Don’t you 
see'^it’s just realisric enough to be real? Don’t you see the face speaks all 
the mere because it stands out from a rather stifFer framework of less 
essential things? And the eyes are even more real than the face. On my 
soul, I think\he eyes are too real for the face! It’s just ^ if those sly, 
quick eveballs were protruding out of a great pale mask.” 

“The’seirthess extends to the figure a httle, I tl-unk,” said Payne. “They 
hadn’t quite mastered anatomy when medisevalisin ended, at least in the 
north. That left leu looks to me a good deal out oi dra\^*ing.” 

“I'm not so surc.‘^‘ rephed Wood quietly. “Those fellows who painted 
just when realism began to be done, and before it began to be o\erdone, 
were otten more realistic tlian we think. They put real details of por¬ 
traiture into things that are thought merely conventional. You might 
sav this fellow’s evebrows or eyc-sockets are a little lop-sided, but^l 
bet if vou knew him vou’d fmd tliat one of his eyebrows did reahy sticK 
up more than the other. And 1 shouldn’t wonder if he^ was lame or 

somctlune. and that black leg was meant to be crooked. 

“W'haran old devil he looks!” burst out Parae suddenly. I trust his 

reverence will excuse my language. ^ 

“I believe in the de^-ll, thank you,” said the pnest ^sith an imcmtable 

face- “Cunously enough there was a legend that the de^ni ^^35 

-I sav,” protested Pa>-ne, “you can’t really mean that he was the 

devil; but who the desnl was her inTT ” 

“He was the Lord Damawav imder Henrs- VII and He^ VTH 

rephed Ins companion. "But there are curious legends ybout 

too- one of them is referred to in that inscripnon round the frame, and 
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aevdopei m so.™ noMS kft by so^body fa o book I found 

here. They are both raier to foUow the archaic 

Payne leaned out the antiquated lettering and 

i5Sg°,“ Sfdt be a sofa ofZn» ‘^‘“= 

In the seventh heir I shall return: 

In the seventh hour I shall depart. 

None in that hour shall hold my hand: 

And woe to her that holds my heart. 

“I, sounds efaopy somehow,” sfad ^yne, -but dm. may be partly 

“The eSdLSe afa later date, in-the old book I found, rs aU about how 

executedXr his murder. Another note commemorates a later tragedy, 
s^S successions later-iinder the George^in w^ch another Darnaway 
committed suicide, having first thoughtfully left poison m his wfe s 
wine It’s said that both suicides took place at seven in the cvenmg. I 
suppbse the inference is that he does r^y return with every seventh 
inheritor and makes things pliant, as the rhyme suggests, for any lady 

unwise enough to marry him. ■ r li 

“On that argument/’ repUed Payne, *Ht would be a tnfle uncomfortable 

for the next seventh gentleman. 

Wood’s voice was lower still as he said: 

“The new heir will be the seventh/’ 

Harry Payne suddenly heaved up his great chest and shoulders like a 

man flinging off a burden.' « » n j 

“What crazy stuff are we aU talking?” he cried. We re all educated 
in an enlightened age, I suppose. Before I came into this damned 
flank atmosphere Td never have believed 1 should be ta lk i ng of siudi 
things, except to laugh at them.” 

“You right/' said Wood. “If you lived long enough in t^ under¬ 
ground pjJace you’d begin to feel differently about thi^. I've begun 
to feel very curiously about that picture, having had so much to do with 
handling and banging it. It sometimes seems to me that the painted face 
is more aBve than the dead faces of the people living here; that it is a 
sort of rabsman or magnet: that it commands the elements and draws out 
the destinies of men and thii^. I suppose you would call it very fancifu l / * 
“What IS that noise?” cried Payne suddenly. 

■They all listened, and there seemed to be no noise except the dull boom 
of the distant sea;^thea they began to have the sense of something minting 
with it; something like a voice calling through die sound of the surf. 
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dulled by it at first, but coming nearer and nearer. The next moment 
they were certain: someone was shouting outside in the dusk. 

Payne turned to tlie low window beliind him and bent to look out 
It was the window from which nothing could be seen except the moat 
with its refection ot bank and sky. But that inverted vision was not 
the same that he had seen before. From the hanein^ shadow of the bank 
in the water depended two dark shadows reflected from the feet and 
legs of a figure standing above upon the bank. Th;-ough that limited 
aperture they could see notliing but the two legs black against the 
reflection ot a pale and livid sunset. But somehow that ver\' fact of the 
head being invisible, as if in the clouds, gave something dreadful to the 
sound that followed; the voice of a man cr\'ing aloud what they could not 
properly hear or understand. Pavne especially was peering out of the 
little window with an altered tace, and he spoke with an altered voice: 
How quecrly he’s standing 1” 

No. no,” said Wood, in a sort of soothing whisper, “Things often 
look like that in reflection. It’s the wavering of the water that makes 
you think that.” 

“Think what?” asked the priest shortly. 

“That his left les is crooked.” said Wood. 

Pavne had tliouehc of the oval window as a sort of mvstical mirror; 
and it seemed to him that there were in it ocher inscrutable images of 
doom. There was somethine else beside the figure that he did not under- 
stand; three thinner lees sho\Hne in dark lines against the light, as if some 
monstrous three-legged spider or bird were standing beside the stranger. 
Then he had the less crazv thought of a tripod like that of the heathen 
oracles; and the next moment the tiling had vanished and the legs of the 
human figure passed out ot the picture. 

He turned to meet the pale face of old Vine, the steward, with, his 
mouth open, eager to speak, and his single tooth sho\sung. 

“He has come,” he said. “The boat arrived from Australia this mom- 


9 9 

ing. 

Even as thev went back out of die libran.^ into the central salon they 
heard the footsteps of the newcomer clattering do^^^l the entrance 
steps, ■^’idi various items ot light luggage trailed behind him. When 
Pa\’ne saw one of them, he laughed with a reaction of rehef. His tripod 
was nothing but the telescopic legs of a portable camera, easily packed and 
unpacked; and the man who was carrying it seemed so far to take on 
equallv sohd and normal qualities. He was dressed in dark clothes, but 
of a careless and holiday sort; his shirt was of grey flannel, and his boots 
echoed uncompromisingly enough in those still chambers. As he stro^ 
for^vard to greet his new circle liis stride had scarcely more than the 
suggestion ot a limp. But Payne and his companions were looking at his 
face, and could scarcely take their eyes from it. 
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He evidendy felt there wa5 something curious “‘I 

hke the Greek irony, began to pass over Payne s mind. He had dreamed 
of the stranger as a devil, but it seemed almost woKe that he was m 
unconscious^destiny. He seemed to march towards crime with the 
monstrous innocence of CEdipus. He had approached the family mansion 

in so blindly buoyant a spirit as to have set up his camera 

his first sight of it; and even the camera had taken on the semblance of the 

when taking his leave a litde while after, at 
something which showed that the Australian was already less uncon¬ 
scious of his surroundings. He said in a low voice: 

“Don’t go ... or come again soon. You look like a human bemg. 

This place fairly gives me the jumps.” , n j 

when Payne emerged out of those almost subterranean halls and came 
into the night air and the smell of the sea, he felt as if he had come out of 
that underworld of dreams in which events tumble on top of each other 
in a way at once unrestful and unreal. The arrival of the strange relative 
had been somehow unsatisfying and, as it were, unconvincing. The 
doubling of the same face in the old portrait and the new arrival troubled 
hi-m like a two-headed monster. And yet it was not altogether a night¬ 
mare; nor was it that face, perhaps, that he saw most vividly. 

“Did you say?” he asked of the doctor, as they strode together across 
the striped dark sands by the darkening sea; “did you say that young 
man was betrothed to Miss Damaway by a family compact or some¬ 


thing? Sounds rather like a novel.” 

“But an historical novel,” answered Dr. Barnet, “The Darnaways all 
went to sleep a few centuries ago, when things were really done that we 
only read of in romances. Yes; I believe there’s some family tradition 
by which second or third cousins always marry when they stand in a 
certain relation of age, in order to unite the property. A damned silly 
tradition, I should say; and if they often married in and in, in that fashion, 
it may account on principles of heredity for their having gone so rotten.” 

“I should hardly say,” answered Payne a little stiffly, “that they had all 
gone rotten.” 

“Well,” replied the doctor, “the young man doesn’t look rotten, of 
course, though he’s certainly lame.” 

“The young man!” cried Payne, who was suddenly and unreasonablv 
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angry. “Well, if you think die young lady looks rotten, I think ids you 
who have rotten taste.” 

The doctor’s face grew dark and bitter. “I fancy I know more about 
it than you do,” he snapped. 

They completed the walk in silence, each feeling that he had beai 
irrationally rude and had suffered equally irrational rudeness; and Payne 
was left to brood alone on the matter, for his ftiend Wood had remained 
behind to attend to some of his business in connexion with the pictures. 

Payne took verv* full advantage of the invitation extended by the colonial 
cousin, who wanted somebody to cheer him up. Dtuing the next few 
weeks he saw a good deal of the dark interior of the Damaway home; 
though it might be said that he did not confine himself entirely to cheer¬ 
ing up the colonial cousin. The lady’s melancholy was of longer standing 
and perhaps needed more lifting; anyhow, he showed a laborious readi¬ 
ness to lift it. He was not wnthout a conscience, however, and the situ¬ 
ation made him doubtful and uncomfortable. Weeks wxnt by and no- 
bodv could discover from the demeanour of the new Damaway whether 
he considered liimself engaged according to the old compact or no. He 
went mooning about the dark galleries and stood starii^ vacandy at 
the dark and sinister picture. The shades of that prison-house were 
certainly beginning to close on him, and there was Utde of his Australian 
assurance left. But Vzync could discover nothing upon the point dm 
concerned him most. Once he attempted to confide in his fiicnd Martin 
Wood, as he was pottering about in his capacity of picture-hanger; but 
even out of him he got very little satisfacuon. 

“It seems to me you can’t butt in,” said Wood shordy, “because of the 

engagement.” ,, 

“Of course 1 shan’t butt in if there is an engagement, retorted his 
friend; “but is there? I haven’t said a word to her of course; but Itc 
seen enough of her to be pretty certain she doesn t t hink there is, evm if 
she thinks there may be. He doesn’t say there is, or even hmt that there 
oueht to be. It seems to me this shiUy-shallying is rather unfair on evety- 

bod ” 

“Bpcdally on you. I suppose,” said Wood a Uric har^y. But if 
you ask me. I’ll tell you what 1 think—I think he s afraid. 

“Afraid of being refused?” asked Payne. ^ ^ 

“No; afraid of being accepted,” answxred the other. Don t bite 
head off—I don’t mean afraid of the bdy. I mean afraid of the picture- 

“Afraid of the piaure!” repeated Payne. u 

“I mean afraid of the curse,” said Wood. “Don t you remember the 

rhyme about the Damaway doom falling on him and her. 

“Yes. but look here ” cried Pa>me; “even the E)axmway doom 
have it both ways. You teU me first that I mustn t have my ^ 
because of the compaa, and then that the compact mustn t ve 
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way because of the curse. But if the curse can destroy tlie compact, why 
should she be tied to the compact? If cheyhe frightened of marrying 
each other, they’re free to marry anybody else, and there’s an end of 
it. Why should I suffer for the observance of something they don’t 
propose to observe? It seems to me your position is very unreasonable.” 

“Of course it’s ail a tangle,” said Wood rather crossly, and wxnt on 
hammering at the frame of a canvas. 

Suddenly, one morning, the new heir broke his long and baffling 
silence. He did it in a curious fashion, a little crude, as was his way, but 
wdth an obvious anxiety to do the right thing. He asked frankly for 
advice, not of this or that individual as Payme had done, but collectively 
as of a crowd. When he did speak he threw himself on the whole com¬ 
pany like a statesman going to the country. He called it “a show-down.” 
Fortunately the lady was not included in this large gesture; and Payme 
shuddered when he thought of her feelings. But die Australian was 
quite honest; he thought the natural thing was to ask for help and for 
information, calling a sort of family couned at which he put his cards on 
the uble. It might be said that he flung down his cards on the table, for 
he did it with a rather desperate air, like one who had been harassed for 
days and nights by the increasing pressure of a problem. In that short 
time the shadows of that place of low windows and sinking pavements 

had curiously changed hun, and increased a certain resemblance that 
crept through all their memories. 

The five men, including the doctor, were sitting round a table; and 

Payne was idly reflecting that his own light tweeds and red hair must 

be the only colours in the room, for the priest and the steward were in 

black, and Wood and Damaway habitually w^ore dark grey suits that 

looked almost like black. Perhaps this incongruity bad been what the 

young man had meant by calling him a human being. At that moment 

youi^ m^ himself turned abrupdy in his chair and began to talk. 

A moment after the da 2 cd artist knew that he was talkii^ about the 
most tremendous thing in the world. 

‘‘Is there it it?” he was saying. “That is what I’ve come to 

asking mysetf oil I m ne^ly crazy. I’d never have believed I should 
come to thinb^ of such t^gs; but I think of the portrait and the rhyme 
^d Ae comadencK or whatever you call them, and I go cold. Is there 
^ythmg m it? Is there any Doom of the Damaways or only a damned 
queer ^cadent. Have I got a right to marry, or shall I bring somethine 

&^of rested on tbe plain 

tirion f P«cncahty rose in protest against the pr^S^of si^r- 
eing roug t before that supremely superstitious tribunal He 
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was sitting next to Damaway and struck in before the priest codd 
answer. 

“Well, the coincidences are curious, I admit,” he said, rather forcing 

a note of cheerfulness; “but surely we-” and then he stopped as if he 

had been struck by ligh tning . For Damaway had turned his head sharply 
over his shoulder at the interruption, and with the movement, his left 
eyebrow jerked up far above its fellow and for an instant the face of the 
portrait glared at him with a ghastly exaggeration of exactitude. Ute 
rest saw it; and all had the air of having been dazzled by an instant of 
light The old steward gave a hollow groan. 

“It is no good,” he said hoarsely; “we are dealing with something too 

terrible.* ’ 

“Yes,” assented the priest in a low voice, “we are dealing with son^ 
thing terrible; with the most terrible thing I know, and the name of it is 
nonsense.*’ 

“What did you say?” said Damaway, still looking towards him. 

“I said nonsense,” repeated the priest “I have not said anything in 
particular up to now, for it was none of my business; I was only tafing 
temporary duty in the neighbourhood and Miss Damaway wanted 
to see me. But since you’re asking me personally and point-blank, wdiy, 
it’s easy enough to answer. Of course there’s no Doom of the Damaways 
to prevent your marrying anybody you have any decent reason for 
marrying. A man isn’t fated to fall into the surest venial sin, let alone 
into crimes like suicide and murder. You can’t be made to do wicked 
things against your will because your name is Damaway, any more than 
I r?n because my name is Brown. The Doom of the Browns, he ad^ 
with relish—“the Weird of the Browns would sound even letter. 

“And you of all people,” repeated the Australian, staring, “tell me to 

think like that about it, i i . i r ti 

“I tell you to think about something else, replied the pn^ cheertully. 

“What has become of the rising art of photography? How is ^ 
eettincr on? I know it’s rather dark downstairs, but those hollow ante 
on the floor above could easily be turned into a first-rate photographic 
studio. A few workmen could fit it out with a glass ^oof m no 0^ 

“Really,” protested Martin Wood, “I do think you should te 
man in the world to tinker about with those bcautifiil Gothic ^es, wl^ 
are about the best work your own religion ever done m the ^ 
I should have thought you’d have had some feeling for that sort ot ^ 
but 1 can’t see why you should be so uncommonly keen on photo- 

k». on dnyligfc” nn^^ 

dSidJ on dayhgh? And if you don’t know th^ I 
aepenoi^ uu y g _ / m save the sanity of a sa^ 
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human soul, you don’t know so much about my religion as you think you 

‘^“■The young Australian had sprung to his feet like a man rejuvenated. 
“By Sge! that’s the talk,’’ he cried; “though I 

it from that quarter. I’ll tell you what, reverend sir, I U do somethmg that 

wiU show I haven’t lost my courage after all. 

The old steward was still looking at him with qmtog watehfu^^, 
as if he felt something fey about the yo^g man s defiance. Oh, he 

cried, “what are you going to do now? i t-x 

“I am going to photograph the portrait, rephed Damaway. 

Yet it was barely a week afterwards that the storm of the catastropfe 
seemed to stoop out of the sky, darkening that sun of sanity to which the 
priest had appealed in vain, and plunging the mansion once more m the 
darkness of the Damaway doom. It had been easy enough to fit up the 
new studio; and seen from inside it looked very hke any other such studio, 
empty except for the fullness of the white light. A man coming from the 
gloomy rooms below had more than normally the sense of stepping into 
a more than modem btiUiancy, as blank as the future. At the suggestion 
of Wood, who knew the castle well and had got over his first aesthetic 
grumblings, a small room remaining intact in the upper ruins was easfiy 
mmed into a dark room, into which Damaway went out of the white 
daylight to grope by the crimson gleams of a red lamp. Wood said, 
laughing, that the red lamp had reconciled him to the vandalism; as that 
bloodshot darkness was as romantic as an alchemist’s cave. 

Damaway had risen at daybreak on the day that he meant to photo¬ 
graph the mysterious portrait, and had it carried up from the library by 
die single corkscrew staircase that connected the two floors. There he had 
set it up in the wide white daylight on a sort of easel and planted his 
photographic tripod in front of it. He said he was anxious to send a 
reproduction of it to a great antiquary who had written on the anti¬ 
quities of the house; but the others knew that this was an excuse covering 
much deeper things. It was, if not exaedy a spiritual duel between Dam¬ 
away and the demoniac picture, at least a duel between Damaway and his 
own doubts. He wanted to bring the daylight of photography face to 
face with that dark masterpiece of painting; and to see whether the sun¬ 
shine of the new art would not drive out the shadows of the old. 


Perhaps this was why he preferred to do it by himself, even if some of 
the details seemed to take longer and involve more than normal delay. 
Anyhow, he rather discouraged the few who visited his studio during 
the day of the experiment, and who foimd him focusing and fussing 
about in a very isolated and impenetrable fashion. The steward had 
left a meal for him, as he refused to come down; the old gentleman also 
returned some hours afterwards and found the meal more or less normally 
disposed of; but when he brought it he got no more gratitude than a grunt. 
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Pa^Tie went up once to see how he was getting on, but finding the 
photographer disinclined for conversation came do'vsTi again. Father 
Brotsm had wandered that w^ay in an unobtrusive style to take I>amaway 
a letter from the expert to whom the photograph was to be sent. But he 
left xhc letter on a tray, and w^hatever he thought of that great glass¬ 
house full of daylight and dev'otion to a hobby, a world he had himself in 
some sense created, he kept it to himself and came down. He had reason 
to remember ver\^ soon that he was the last to come down the solitary 
staircase connecting the floors, leatdng a lonely man and an empty room 
behind him. The others w^ere standing in the salon that led into the library, 
just under the great black ebony clock that looked like a titanic coflSn. 

“How was Damaway^ g^tthig asked Payme, a litde later, “when you 

last went up?” 

The priest passed a hand over his forehead, “Don’t tell me I’m getting 
jsy^chic,” he said \sith a sad smile. “I beheve I’m quite dazzled with day- 
ight up in that room and couldn’t see things straight, Honesdy, I fek 
for a flash as if there were something imcanny about Damaway’s figure 
standing before that portrait. 

“Oh, that’s the lame leg,” said Barnet promptly. “We know all about 
that.” 


“Do you know,” said Payme abruptly, but lowering his voice, “I don’t 
think we do know all about it or anyliing about it. What’s the matter 
with his leg? What was the matter with his ancestor’s leg?” 

“Oh, there’s something about that in the book I was readii^ in there, 
in the family archives,” said Wood; “I’ll fetch it for you.” And he 

stepped into the hbraty just beyond. 

“I think,” said Father Browm quietly, “Mr. Payne must have some 

particular reason for asking that.’ 

“I may as well blurt it out once and for all,” said Payme, but in a yet 
lower voice. “After all, there is a rational explanation. A man from 
anywhere might have made up to look like the portrait. What do we 

know about Damaway? He is behaving rather oddly-” 

The others were staring at him in a rather startled fashion; but the 

priest seemed to take it very^ calmly. i i l -j 

“I don’t think the old portrait’s ever been photographed, ^d. 

“That’s why he wants to do it. 1 don’t think there’s anything odd about 

“Quite an ordinary state of things, in fact,” said Wood with a smik 
he had just returned with the book in his hand. And even ^ he s^K 
there was a stir in the clockwork of the great dark dock behind him 
’ :ccssive strokes thrilled through the room up to the n^ber « 
With the last stroke there came a crash from the floor 
shook the house like a thunderbolt; and Father Brown w^alrcady two 
steps up the winding staircase before the sound had ceased. 


seven 
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“My God!” cried Payne involuntarily; “he is alone up there,” 
“Yes,” said Father Brown without turning, as he vanished up the 
stairway. “We shall find him alone/’ 

When the rest recovered from their first paralysis and ran helter-skelter 
up the stone steps and found their way to the new studio, it was true 
in that sense that they found him alone. They found him lying in a 
wreck of his tall camera, with its long splintered legs standing out 
grotesquely at three different angles; and Damaway had fallen on top 
of it with one black crooked leg lying at a fourth angle along the floor. 
For the moment the dark heap looked as if he were entangled with 
some huge and horrible spider. Little more than a glance and a touch 
were ne^ed to tell them that he was dead. Only the portrait stood 
untouched upon the easel, and one could fancy the smiling eyes shone. 

An hour afterwards Father Brown, in helping to calm the confusion 
of the stricken household, came upon the old steward muttering almost 
as mechanically as the clock had ticked and struck the terrible hour. 

Almost without hearing them, he knew what the muttered words 
must be. 


Li the seventh heir I shall return 
In the seventh hour I shall depart. 


As he was about to say something soothing, the old man seemed 

suddenly to start awake and stifien into anger; ^ muttcrings changed 
to a fierce ay. ® 

You! he cried; you and your dayhght! Even you won’t say now 
there is no Doom for the Damaway,” 

opinion about dial is unchanged,” said Father Brown mildly. 

Thra after a pause he added: “I hope you will observe poor Damawav’s 
last wish, and see the photograph is sent off.” 

“The photograph!” cried the doctor sLirply. “What’s the good of 
that. As a matter of fact, it’s rather curious; but there isn’t any photo- 
It seems he never took it after all, after pottering about all 


“p round sharply. “Then take it yourselves.” he 

awtt ^ and the two artists trailed 

S™ forgotten superstition at the very time 

both eed then mmds w«h rationalism as the photograph 
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his rooms ■^dth daylight. They might be as rationalistic as they liked* 
but in broad daylight the seventh heir had returned, and in broad day- 
l^ht at the seventh hour he had perished, 

“I’m afraid eveiy’body will always believe in the Damaway super¬ 
stition now,” said Martin Wood. 

“I know one who won’t,” said the doctor sharply. “Why should I 
indulge in superstition because somebody else indulges in suicide?” 
“You think poor Mr. Damaway committed suicide?” asked the priest, 
“I’m sure he committed suicide,” replied the doctor. 

“It is possible,” agreed the other. 

“He was quite alone up there, and he had a whole drug-store of 
poisons in the dark room. Besides, it’s just the sort of thing that Dam- 
aways do.” 

“You don’t think there’s anything in the fulfilment of the &mily 
curse: 

“Yes,” said the doctor; “1 believe in one family curse, and that is the 
family constitution. 1 told you it was heredity, and they are all half mad. 
If you stagnate and breed in and brood in your ovm swamp like that, 
you’re bound to degenerate whether you like it or not. The laws of 
heredity can’t be dodged; the truths of science can’t be denied. The minds 
of the Damaways are fallin g to pieces, as their bhghted old sticks and 
stones are falling to pieces, eaten away by the sea and the salt air. Suicide 
—of course he committed suidde; I dare say aU the rest will commit 

suicide. Perhaps the best thing they could do.” 

As the man of scieucc spoke there sprang suddenly and with starding 
clearness into Payne’s memory the face of the daughter of the Ehm- 
aways, a tragic mask pale against an unfathomable blackness, but ilsdf 
of a blinding and more than mortal beauty. He opened his mouth to 

speak and found himself speechless. 1 , , a. 

“I see,” said Father Brown to the doctor; “so you do believe in the 

superstition after all?” , 1 r -a. 

“What do you mean—believe in the superstition? 1 believe m me 

suicide as a matter of scientific necessity.” 

“WeU,” replied the priest, “I don’t see a pin to choose betw^ 

scientific superstition and the other magied superstition. They 
seem to end in turning people into paralytics, who cm t move ^ om 
less or arms or save their own Uves or souls. The rhyme it was tte 
Doom of the Damaways to be kiUed, and the scientific textbook says it b 

the Doom of the Damaways to kill themselves. Both ways they seem 

to be slaves.” . , . ^ 

“But I thought you said you believed in rational -news of these cbing^ 

said Dr. Barnet. “Don’t you believe in heredity?” , , „ j ^ 

“I said I beheved in dayUght,” rephed the pnest in a loud and ^ 
voice “and I won’t choose between two tunnels of subterranean super- 
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stition that both end in the dark. And the proof of it is this: that you 

are all entirely in the dark about what really happened in that 
1 

house. 

“Do you mean about the suicide?” asked Payne. 

“I mean about the murder,” said Father Brown; and his voice, though 
only shghdy lifted to a louder note, seemed somehow to resound over 
the whole shore. “It was murder: but murder is of the will, which God 
made free.” 

What the others said at the moment in answer to it Pa)me never 

knew. For the word had a rather curious effect on him; stirring liim hke 

the blast of a trumpet and yet bringing him to a halt. He stood still in the 

middle of the sandy waste and let the others go on in front of him; he 

felt the blood crawling through all his veins and the sensation that is 

called the hair standing on end; and yet he felt a new and umiatural 

happiness. A psychological process too quick and too complicated for 

himself to follow had already reached a conclusion that he could not 

analyse; but the conclusion was one of relief After standing still for a 

moment he turned and went back slowly across the sands to the house 
of the Damaways. 

He crossed the moat with a stride that shook the bridge, descended the 

stain and traversed the long rooms with a resounding tread, till he came 

to the place where Adelaide Damaway sat haloed with the low hght 

of Je oval ^dow almost like some forgotten saint left behind in the 

md or death. She looked up, and an expression of wonder made her 
race yet more wonderful. 

What is it? she said. “Why have you come back?” 

I have come for the Sleeping Beauty,” he said in a tone that had the 
resonance of a laugh. This old house went to sleep long ago, as the 

dayhght and hear the truth. I have brought you a word; it is a terrible 
word, but It breaks the spell of your captivity,^* 

she id not mdentand a word he said, but something made her rise 

the evening sky. The ru^ of a dead garden sketched towards iT^a 
noised there^T*^ ° r ^ remained 

p^d, and It ^d seemed to him a type of fkUen fortunes in more wavs 

‘^t’ubtless, those hoUow fonts would be filled 

flolL ™ jd be'T* }‘'r <1.° SltdS 

B„, .„w Be bid . hand oa d» b,n^”ni“ 


a 


u 
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u. a eiarr. and ;t is d tic incant to hurl ii over like an ido! 


evil U'.'ci o: 


c'.e i:*'racn 


or ^ 


What dc ou n.c^inr sHc asked steaiilv 


* « V 


W Uat IS this ofd that 

ssn’ set u> irccr 

I he \scra li nicr-dcr. he 'aid, and the freedom it bnngs t% ^ 
as the Fowers or spnng. No; I ao not mean I have niurdered anvN>j\ 
Rut tne tact iTiat anyta^ay c*in be murdered is iu<lt cood 


c\il 


V, 


creanis you rave keen hvina m. Don't you ur.dersund' in tna* 
dream ci yoius evcrv'thine that happened to you came from u:.oh- 
the Doom ct the Damav. avs \\ as up in the Darnaways; it ur:*!>idcd 
itselt i:kc a horntlc r:o.ver. There was no escape even bv happy accidait 
It was all ineviutic; whether it was Vine and hi. old-wives ules, (x 
Barnet and his new-L-.neled hcredirw But thu man who died was'ni^ 
the vKtim or a niag:c curse or an mherired madness. He was murdered 
and tor us that murder is sinip'v an acadcin; ves, rej^uiescat in rucc. but 
a happy accident. It is a rav ot davhght, because it comes from ours:Je,*' 

She suddenly smiled. '‘Yes. ! believe I understand. I suppc»se vou arc 
talking like a lunanc, but I undersund. But who murdered him?” 

“I do not know, he answered calmly, "but Father Brown knows. 
And as Father Brown says, murder is at least done by the will, &cc as 
that wind trom the sea.*’ 

“Father Brossm is a wonderful person.” she said after a pause; “he was 
the o:ily person who ev'er bnghteaed my existence in any way at all 
until-’ 

“Until what?” asked Pa^me, and made a movement almost impetuous, 
Icanine towards her and chruscin^ awav the bronze monster so that ii 
seemed to rock on its pedestal. 

“\AYll, until you did.” she said and smiled again. 

So was the sleeping palace awakened, and it is no part of this storr 
to describe the staees ot its awakeniiut, thoueh much ot it had come to 
pass before the dark of that evening had fallen upon the shore. As 
Harrv Pa^‘ne strode homewards once more, across those dark sands diat 
he had crossed in so manv moods, he was at the highest turn of happines 
that is given in this mortal Ute, and the whole red sea within him ms 
at the top of its tide. He would have had no difficulty in picturmg all 
that place again in flower, and the bronze triton bright as a golden god and 
the fountain flowing with water or v,nth wine. But all this bnghcac« 
and blossoming had been unfolded for him bv the one word “murder, 

4 

and it was still a word that he did not understand. He had taken it on 
trust, and he was net unwise; tor he was one ot those who have a satic 
ot the sound ct truth. 

It was more than a month later that Pasme returned to his LchkJod 
house to keep an appointment with Father Bro\s'n, ta k i n g the requutd 
phoroeraph \Mth him. His personal romance had prospered as wdJ » 


ncv.’i, after iIk- 
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was 


„„ fitting under the shadow of such a tragedy, and the shadow itself 
therefore lay rather more hghtly on him; but it was hard to view it as 
anything but the shadow of a family fatahty. In many ways he had been 
much occupied; and it was not until the Damaway household had re¬ 
sumed its somewhat stem routine, and the portrait had long been restored 
to its place in the hbrary, that he had managed to photograph it with a 
magnesium flare. Before sending it to the antiquary, as origi^y 

arranged, he brought it to the priest who had so pressingly demanded 
it. 

“I ^’t unden^d your attitude about all this. Father Brown,” he 

said. You act as if you had already solved the problem in some way of 
yom- own.” 

The priest shook ^ head mournfully. “Not a bit of it,” he answered. 

I must be very stupid, but I m quite stuck; stuck about the most practical 

pomt of all. It s a queer business; so simple up to a point and then_ 

Let me have a look at that photograph, will you?” 

He held it close to his Screwed, short-sighted eyes for a moment, 
and then said: Have you got a magnifying glass?*' 

Payne produad one, and the priest looked through it intently for 
some ^emd then sard: “Look at the title of that book at the edge of the 
bookshelf beside the frame: it’s ‘The History of Pope Joan ’ Now I 

wonder .., y^, by George; and the one above is something or other of 
Iceland. Lord! what a queer way to find it out! What a dolt and donkey 
I was not to notice it when I was there!” ^ 

yo'i found out?” asked Payne impatiently. 

Yp.?^ Brown, “and I’m not stuck any longer 

now.’^’ ^ ^ unhappy story went from fir« to !ast 

“But why?” insisted the other. 

“tire Damaway Ubrarv 
not to mention^anot^ 

SD* ana he ,3 more 

'•■•S’ r^’ ■' “ “ "O' tte 

^“tious things in the case than 

ne of them rs rather a curiosity of evidence u 


€4i 


that. 


a whole 


a luuu woro, Said 

hiin walking about afterwards, 


I 


No, we did not, replied Father Brown quietly “I thinlr u 
' or drongir we him. firing Tmt* 
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his camera. Wasn’t his head under that black cloak when you passed 
through the room? It was when I did. And that’s why I felt there was 
something queer about the room and the figure. It wasn’t that the leg 
was crooked, but rather that it wasn’t crooked. It was dressed in tlte 
same sort of dark clothes; but if you see what you beheve to be one man 
standing in the way that another man stands, you will think he’s in a 
strange and strained attitude.” 

“Do you really mean,” cried Payne with something like a shudder, 
“that it was some unknown man?” 

“It was the murderer,” said Father Brown. “He had already killed 
Damaway at daybreak and hid the corpse and himself in the dark room 
—an excellent hiding-place, because nobody normally goes into it or 
can see much if he does. But he let it out on the floor at sevoi 
o’clock, of course, that the whole thing might be explained by die 
curse.” 

“But I don’t understand,” observed Payne. “Why didn’t he kill him 
at seven o’clock then, instead of loading himself with a corpse for fourteen 
hours?” 

“Let me ask you another question,” said the priest. “Why was diae 
no photograph taken? Because the murderer made sure of killing him 
when he first got up, and before he could take it. It was essential to the 
murderer to prevent that photograph reaching the expert on the Dam¬ 
away antiquities.” 

There was a sudden silence for a moment, and then the priest went 
on in a low^er tone: 

“Don’t you see how simple it is? Why, you yourself saw one side of 
the possibility; but it’s simpler even than you diought You said a man 
might be faked to resemble an old picture. Surely it’s simple diat a 
picture should be faked to resemble a man. In plain words, it’s true in a 
rather special way that there was no Doom of the Damaways. Ihoc 
was no old picture; there was no old rhyme; there was no legend of a 
man who causcd his wife’s dcatk But there was a very wicked and a 
very clever man who was willing to cause another man’s death in order 

to rob bim of his promised wife.’ „ 

The priest suddenly gave Payne a sad smile, as if in reassurance. 
the moment I beheve you thought I meant you,” he said, but you were 
not the only person who haimted that bouse for sentimental reasons 
You know the man, or rather you think you do. But there were dc 
the Tnan called Martin Wood, artist and antiquary, which none of Iffi 
ere artistic acquaintances were likely to guess. Remcml^ that he was 
called in to criticize and catalogue the pictures; in an aristocratic d^- 
bin of that sort that practically means simply to tell tlw Dama^ys 
art treasures they had got. They would not be suiprised at dun^ 
ing up they had never noticed before. It had to be done wdl, and it was, 


m 
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perhaps he was right when he said that if it wasn’t Holbein it was some¬ 
body of the same genius.” 

“I feel rather stunned,” said Payne; “and there are nventy things I 
don’t see yet. How did he know what Damaway looked hke? How id 
he actually kill him? The doctors seem rather puzzled at present.” 

“I MW a photograph the lady had which the Australian sent on before 
him,” said the priest, “and there are several ways in which he could have 
learned things when the new heir was once recognized. We may not 
know these details; but they are not difficulties. You remember he used 
to help in the dark room; it seems to me an ideal place, sav, to prick a 
man with a poisoned pin, with the poisons all handy. No; I say these were 
not difficulties. The difficulty that stumped me was how Wood could be 
in two places at once. How could he take the corpse from the dark-room 
and prop it against the camera so that it would faU in a few seconds 
wthout co^g downstairs, when he was in the hbrary looking out a 
book? And I was such a fool that I never looked at the books in the 
hb^; and it w^ only m ^ photograph, by very undeser^'ed good 
lu^, that I saw the simple faa of a book about Pope Joan.” 

You ve kept your best riddle for the end,” said Payne grimly “What 
on earth can Pope Joan have to do with it?” 

“Don’t forget the book about the Something of Iceland,” advised the 

pnest or the rehgion of somebody called Frederick. It only remains to 
ask wkt sort of man was the late Lord Damaway.” 

Oh, does It? ’ observed Paj-ne heavily. 

He was a cultivated, humorous sort of eccentric, I believe ” went 
on Father Browm Bemg cultivated, he knew there was no such person 
as Pope Joam Being humorous, he was very likely to have thought 
of the tide of The Snakes of Iceland’ or something else that didn’t cist 
I ventoe to rrconstmct the third dde as ‘The Rehgion of Frederick the 

Sodd bT^? ^ you those 

would just the tides to put on the backs of boob that didn’t e^ 

^..bookcase that wasn’t a book-case?” 

1 sc. wha, y„„ 

escape T could 

be pm ia^ * ^ole; and I deserve to 
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THE GHOST OF GIDEON WISE 

Father Brown always regarded die case as the queerest example of die 
theory of an alibi: the theory by which it is maintained, in defiance of 
the mythological Irish bird, that it is impossible for anybody to be in 
two places at once. To begin with. Tames Byrae , being an Irish journalist, 
was perhaps the nearest approximaaon tome Irish bird. He came as 
near as anybody could to being in two pla c es at once; for he was in 
two places at the opposite extremes of the social and political wodd 
within the space of twenty minutes. The first was in the Babylonian 
halls of the big hotel, which was the meeting place of the three commer¬ 
cial magnates concerned vntk arranging for a coal lock-out and de¬ 
nouncing it as a coal-stnke, the second was in a curious tavern, having the 
fa^de of a grocery store, where met the more subterranean triumvirate 
of those who would have been veiy' glad to turn the lock-out into a 
strike—and the strike into a revolution. The reporter passed to and fio 
between the three millionaires and the three Bolshevist leaders with the 
immunity of the modem herald or the new ambassador. 

He found the three mining magnates hidden in a jungle of flowoii^ 
plants and a forest of fluted and florid columns of ^ded plaster; gilded 
birdcages hung high under the painted domes amid the highest leaves 
of the palms; and in them were birds of motley colours and varied 
cries. No bird in die wilderness ever sang more unheeded, and no 
flower ever wasted its sweetness on the desert air more completely 
than die blossoms of those tall plants wasted theirs upon the brisk and 
breathless business men, mosdy American, who talked and ran to and 
fro in that place. And there, amid a riot of rococo oman^t diat no- 
bodv ever looked at, and a chatter of ci^cnsivc foreign birds 
body ever heard, and a mass of gorgeous upholstery and a labyrinm rf 
luxurious architecture, the three men sat and talked of how succes m 
founded on the thought and thrift and a vigilance of c<^nomy and^ 
control One of them indeed did not talk so much as the others; bota 
watched with very bright and motionless eyes, which se^ to te 
pinched together by his pince-nez, and the permanent smik mulff J» 
small black moustache was rather like a pem^ent s^. ^ vras« 
famous Jacob P. Stein, and he did not speak till he had someth^ ^ 
But his cohipamo^, old GaUim the Penmyjv^ a huge 

™ in . jovul SJi ana wa. half raBying, ^ ^ 

airc Gidcoa Wise— a hard, dried, angular old bird ot die type diat 
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counaymen compare to hickory, with a sdtt grey cnm-Dcara ana tnc 
manners and clothes of any old farmer from the central plains. There was 
an old argument between Wise and Gallup about combination and 
compctititm. For old Wise still retained, with the manners of the old 
backwoodsman, something of his opinions of the old individualist; he 
belonged, as we should say in England, to the Manchester School; and 
Gallup was always trying to persuade him to cut out competition and 
pool the resources of the world. 

“You’ll have to come in, old fellow, sooner or later,” Gallup was 
saying genially as Byrne entered. “It’s the way the world is going, and 
we can’t go back to the one man business now. We’ve all got to stand 


together.” 

“Iff might say a word,” said Stein, in his tranquil way, “I would say 
there is something a little more urgent even than standing together 
commercially. Anyhow, we must stand together politically; and that’s 
why I’ve asked Mr. Byrne to meet us here to-day. On the political issue 
we must combine; for the simple reason that all our most dangerous 
enemies are already combined.” 

“Oh, I quite agree about political combination/’ grumbled Gideon 


Wise. 


“See here,” said Stein to the journalist; “I know you have the run of 
these queer places, Mr. Byrne, and 1 want you to do something for us 
unofficially. You know where these men meet; there arc only two or 
three of them that count, JohnJEli^and Jake Halket, who does all the 
spouting, and perhaps that poet fellow, 

“Why Home used to be a friend of (5dcon,” said the jeering Mr. 
Gallup; “used to be in his Sunday School class or something. 

“He was a Christian, then,” said old Gideon solemnly; “but when a 
man takes up with atheists you never know. I still meet him now and 
then. 1 was quite ready to back him against war and conscription and all 
that, of course^ but when it comes to all the goldam bolshies in ere- 
anon- 


“Excuse me,” interposed Stein, “the matter is rather urgent, so I hope 

you will excuse me putting it before Mr. Byrne at once. Mr. Byrne, I 

may tell you in confidence that I hold information, or rather evidence 

that would land at least two of those men in prison for long terms, in 

connexion with conspiracies during the late war. I don’t want to use 

that evidence. But I want you to go to them quietly and tell them that I 

sh^ use it, and use it to-morrow, unless they alter their attitude,” 

‘Wdl,” replied Byrne, “what you propose would certainly be called 

impounding a felony and might be called blackmaiL Don’t you thinlr 
it is rather dangerous?” 

1 diink it is rather dai^erous for them,” said Stein with a snap; “and 
I want you to go and tell them so,” 
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“Oh, very well," said Byrne standing up, with a half humorous si gli 
“It’s all in die day’s work; but if I get into trouble, I warn you I th»|| 
try' to drag you into it. 

“You will try, boy,” said old Gallup with a hearty laugh. 

For so much still lingers of that great dream of Jeffcoon and the 
thing that men have called Democracy that in his country, while the 
rich rule like tyrants, the poor do not talk like slaves; but there is candour 
betv’een the oppressor and the oppressed. 

The meeting-place of the revolutionists was a queer, bare, white¬ 
washed place, on the walls of which were one or two distorted uncouth 
sketches in black and white, in the style of something that was supposed 
to be Proletarian Art, of which not one proletarian in a milhon could 
have made head or tail. Perhaps the one point in common to the two 
council chambers was that both violated the American Constitution by 
the display of strong drink. Cocktails of various colours had stood 
before the'three milli onaires. Halket, the most violent of the Bolshevists, 
thought It only appropiate to drink vodka. He was a long, hulkmg 
fellow with a menacing stoop, and his very profile was aggressive like 
a dog’s, the nose and lips thrust out together, the latter carrying a ragged 
red moustache and the whole curling outwards with perpetual scorn. 
John Elias was a dark watchful man in spectacles, with a black pointed 
beard; and he had learnt in many European cafes a taste for absinthe. 
The journalist’s first and last feeling was how very like each otha, 
after all, were John Elias and Jacob P. Stein. They were so like in fke and 
mind and manner, that the millionaire might have disappeared dow a 
trap-door in the Babylon Hotel and come up again in the strongkrid 

of the Bolshevists. j i • j • u 

The third man also had a curious taste m drinks, and his dnnk was 

symbohe of him. For what stood in front of the poet Home was a ^ 

of milk, and its very mildness seemed in that setting to have soniething 

sinister about it, as if its opaque and colourl^ colour were ot som 

leprous paste more poisonous dian the dead sick green of absinth^ Yet 

in truth the mildness was so far genuine enough; for Ht^ 
came to the camp of revolution along a very different road a^ faom 
very different origins from those of Jake, the ro^on tub^u^ 
aS^Elias, the cosmopoHtan wire-puller had W v^t “ 

ceM upbri^g, li f 1“ 


away 


e a teetotalism which he could not shake 
trifles as Chrisrianitv and marriage. He I 


Ulcp SHellev if he had not weakened Ac 
fine face ttiat rmgnt nave iuuKcu UKe ^neucy, u uc ti. 

Si “th , liJ foreign fimge of b»ri So»ebow 4e 

him look more like a woman; it was as if those few golden hairs were an 

he could do. __ ^ talking, « I* 
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generafly was. Home had uttered some casual and conventional phrase 
about “Heaven forbid” something or other, and this was quite enough 
to set Jake off with a torrent of profanity. 

“Heaven forbid! and that’s about all it bally well does do,” he said, 
“Heaven never does anything but forbid this, that and the other; forbids 
us to strike, and forbids us to fight, and forbids us to shoot the damned 
usurers and blood-suckers where they sit. Why doesn’t Heaven forbid 
them something for a bit? Why don’t your damned priests and parsons 
stand up and tell the truth about these brutes for a change? Why doesn’t 
their precious God-” 

Elias allowed a gentle sigh, as of faint fatigue, to escape 
him. 


“Priests,” he said, “belonged, as Marx has shown, to the feudal stage 
of economic development and arc therefore no longer really any part 
of the problem. The part once played by the priest is now played by the 
ca|)italist expert and-” 

^*Yes,” interrupted the journalist, with his grim and ironic impartiality, 
“and it’s about time you knew that some of them are pretty expert in 
playing it” And without moving his own eyes from the bright but 
dead eyes of Elias, he told him of the threat of Stein. 

“I was prepared for somethii^ of that sort,” said the smiling Elig< 
without moving; “I may say quite prepared.” 

“Dirty dogsr exploid Jake. “If a poor man said a thing like that 

he d go to penal servitude. But I reckon they’ll go somewhere worse 

before they guess. If they don’t go to heU, I don’t know where the 
hell they 11 go to- 

Home made a movement of protest, perhaps not so much at what the 

man was sayi^ as at what he was going to say, and EUas cut the speech 
short with cold exactitude. 


“It is quite unnecessary for us,” he said, looking at Byme steadUv 

through his species, “to bandy threats with the other side. It is quite 

suffia^t that their threats are quite ineffective so far as we are con- 

mmed. We also have made all our own arrangements, and some of 

them wiU not app^ until they appear in action. So far as we are con- 

cemed, an u^ediate rupture and an extreme trial of strength will be 
quite according to plan ^ 

he spoke in a quite quiet and dignified fashion, something in his 
mottonless yeUow face and 1^ great goggles started a faint fear creeping 

itf IK ® spme. Halket’s savage face might seem to have a snarl 

seen sideways; but when seen foce to face, 

economc riddle „„e afer ril a Utde®.oo hii 

But ah^ more hung on wires of worry and self-criticism, 

out about this third man with the xxrhr. __j 
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simply, there was something uncanny; it was like a dead man talkinir 
the table. ® 

As Byrne went out with his message of defiance, and passed along die 
very narrow passage beside the grocery store, he found the end of it 
blocked by a strange though strangely familiar figure; short and sturdy 
and looking rather quaint when seen in dark outline with its round head 
and wide hat. 

“Father Brown!” cried the astonished journalist. “I think you must 
have come into the wrong door. You’re not likely to be in this litde 
conspiracy.” 

“Mine is a rather older conspira^,” replied Father Brown smiling, 
“but it is quite a widespread conspiracy.” 

“Well,” replied Byrne, “you can’t imagine any of the people here 
being within a diousand miles of your concern.” 

“It’s not always easy to tell,” replied the priest equably; “but as a 
matter of fact, there is one person here who’s within an inch of it” 

He disappeared into the iirk entrance and the journalist went on his 
way very much puzzled. He was still more puzzled by a s mall inddcni 
tha t happened to him as he turned into the hotel to make his report 
to his capitalist clients. The bower of blossoms and bird-cages in whidi 
those crabbed old gentlemen were embosomed was approached by a 
flight of marble steps, flanked by gilded nymphs and tritons. Down 
these steps ran an active young man with black hair, a snub nose and 
a flower in his buttonhole, who seized him and drew him aside before he 
could ascend the stair. 

“I say,” whispered the yoxmg man, “I’m Pot^turpld Gid’s secretary, 
you know: now, between ourselves, there is a sort of a thunderbolt 
being forged, isn’t there, now?” 

“I came to the conclusion,” replied Byrne cautiously, “that the Cydops 
had something on the anvil. But always remember that the Cydops is 
a giant, but he has only one eye. I think Bolshevism is-” 

While he was spealang the secretary listened with a face that had a 
certain almost Mongolian immobility, despite the liveliness of his 1^ 
and his attire. But when Byrne said the word “Bolshevism,’ the young 
man’s sharp eyes shifted and he said quickly; “What has that—oh yes, 
that sort ofthunderbolt; so sorry, my mistake. So easy to say anvd when 

you mean ice-box.” j j # 1 « 

With which the extraordinary youi^ man disappeared down fflc 

steps and Bymc continued to mount them, more and more mystificatiffli 

clouding his mind. , ^ , i f, 

He found the group of three augmented to four by the presence M a 

hatchet-faced person with very thin straw-coloured hair ^ a mOTode. 
who appeared to be a sort of adviser to old Gallup, possibly his 
though he was not definitely so called. His name was hfar^and w 
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questions which he directed towards Byrne referred chiefly, for some 
reason or other, to the number of diosc probably enrolled in the revolu¬ 
tionary organization. Of this, as Byrne knew little, he said less; and the 
four men eventually rose from their seats, the last word being with the 

man who had been most silent. 

“Thank you, Mr, Byrne,’* said Stein, folding up Ins eyeglasses. “It only 
remains to say that everything is ready; on that point I quite agree with 
Mr. Elias. To-morrow, before noon, tlie police will have arrested Mr. 

on evidence I shall by then have put before them, and those three 
at least will be in jail before night. As you know, I attempted to avoid 

this course. I think that is all, gentlemen.** 

But Mr. Jacob P. Stein did not lay his formal information next day, 
for a reason that has often interrupted the activities of such industrious 
characters. He did not do it because he happened to be dead; and none 
of the rest of the programme was carried out, for a reason which Byrne 
found displayed in gigantic letters when he opened his morning 
paper: “Terrific Triple Murder: Three Millionaires Slain in One Night.’* 
Other exclamatory phrases followed in smaller letters, only about four 
times the size of normal typ^» which insisted on the special feature of the 
mystery: the fact that the three men had been killed not only simul¬ 
taneously but in three widely separated places—Stein in bis artistic and 
luxurious country seat a hundred miles inland. Wise outside the little 
bungalow on the coast where he lived on sea breezes and the simple 
life, and old Gallup in a tliicket just outside the lodge-gates of his great 
house at the other end of the county. In all three cases there could be no 
doubt about the scenes of violence that had preceded death, though the 
actual body of Gallup was not found till the second day, w'hcrc it hung, 
huge and horrible, amid the broken forks and branches of the little wood 
into which its weight had crashed, like a bison rushing on the spears: 
while Wise had clearly been flung over the cliff into the sea, not without a 
struggle, for his scraping and slipping footprints could still be traced 
upon the very brink. But the first signal of the tragedy had been the 
sight of his large limp straw hat, floating far out upon the waves and 
conspicuous &om the cliffs above. Stein’s body also had at first eluded 
search, till a faint trail of blood led the investigators to a bath on the 
ancient Roman model he had been constructing in his garden; for he 

had been a man of an experimental turn of mind with a taste for anti¬ 
quities. 

Whatever he might think, Bymc was bound to admit that there was 
no legal evidence against anybody as things stood. A motive for murder 
was not enough. Even a moral aptitude for murder was not enough. 
And he could not conceive that pale young pacifist, Henry Horne, 
butchering another man by brutal violence, though he might imagine 
the blaspheming Jake and even the sneering Jew as capable of anything. 
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The police, and the man who appeared to be assisting item (who was no 
other than the rather mysterious man with the monode, who had hem 
introduced as Mr. ^les ), realized the position quite as clearly as the 
journalist. They knewThat at the moment the Bolshevist conspirators 
could not be prosecuted and convicted, and that it would be a highly 
sensational failure if they were prosecuted and acquitted. Nares started 
an artful candour by calling them in some sense to the council, 
inviting them to a private conclave and asking them to give their opinions 
freely in the interests of hu m a ni ty. He had started his invest^ations at 
the nearest scene of tragedy, the bungalow by the sea; and Byrne vras 
permitted to be present at a curious scene, which was at once a peaceful 
parley of diplomatists and a veiled inquisition or putting of suspects to 
the question. Rather to Byrne’s surprise the incongruous company, 
seated round the table in the seaside bungalow, included die dumpy 
figure and owlish head of Father Brown, though his connexion wim 
the affair did not appear until some time afterwards. The presence of 
young Botter, the dead man’s secretary, was more natural; yet somdiow 
his demeanour was not quite so naturaL He alone was quite familiar 
with their meeting-place, and was even in some grim sense thdr host; 
yet he offered htde assistance or information. His round snub-nosed 
face wore an expression more like sulks than sorrow. 

Jake Halket as usual talked most; and a man of his type could not be 
expected to keep up the pohte fiction that he and his mends were not 
accused. Young Home, in his more refined way, tried to restrain him 
when he b^an to abuse the men who had been murdered; but Jake was 
alw^ays quite as ready to roar down his friends as his foes. In a spout of 
blasphemies he i eheved his soul of a very unofficial obituary notice of 
the late Gideon Wise. Elias sat quite still and apparendy indifferent 
behind those spectacles that masked his eyes. 

“It would be useless, I suppose,” said Nares coldly, “to tell you diat 
your remarks are indecent. It may affect you more if I tell you they 
are imprudent. You practically zdimt that you hated the dead man.” 

“Going to put me in quod for diat, arc you?” jeered the demagogue. 
“All right. Only you’ll have to build a prison for a million men if you re 
going to jail all the poor people who had reason to hate Gid Wase. And 
you know it’s God truth as well as I do.” 

Nares was silent; and nobody spoke until Elias interposed with his 
clear though faindy lisping drawL 

“This appears to me to be a highly unprofitable discussion on both 
sides,’* he said. “You have summoned us here cither to ask us for in¬ 
formation or to subject us to cross-examination. If you trust us, we tcD 
you we have no information. If you distrust us, you must tell us of ^lat 
we are accused, or have the politeness to keep the fret to youisdvcs. 
Nobody has bc^ able to surest the frintest trace of evidence cx>nnectii^ 
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any one of us with these tragedies any more than with the murder of 
Julius Caesar. You dare not arrest us, and you will not believe us. What 
is the good of our remaining here?” 

And he rose, calmly buttoning his coat, his friends following his 
example. As they went towards the door, young Home turned back 
and faced the investigators for a moment wiA his pale fanatical face. 

“I wish to say,” he said, “that I went to a filthy jail during the whole 
war because I would not consent to kill a man.” 

With that they passed out, and the members of the group remaining 
looked grimly at each other. 

“I hardly think,” said Father Brown, “that we remain entirely vic¬ 
torious, in spite of the retreat.” 

“I don’t mind anything,” said Nares, “except being bullyragged by 
that blasphemous blackguard Halket. Home is a gentleman, anyhow. 
But whatever they say, I am dead certain they know; they arc in it, or 
most of them are. They almost admitted it. They Uunted us with not 
being able to prove we’re right, much more than with being wrong. 
What do you think, Father Brown?” 

The person addressed looked across at Nares with a gaze almost dis¬ 
concertingly mild and meditative. 

It is quite true,” he said, “that I have formed an idea that one par¬ 
ticular person knows more than he has told us. But I think it would be 
well if I did not mention his name Just yet.” 

« ^ eyeglass dropped from his eye, and he looked up sharply. 

This is unofficial so far, he said. “I suppose you know that at a later 
stage if you withhold information, your position may be serious,” 

My position b simple, replied the priest. “1 am here to look after 
the legitimate interests of my friend Halket. I think it will be in hb in¬ 
terest, tmder the circumstances, if I tell you I think he will before long 
^vei hb connexion with tlib organization, and cease to be a Socialbt 

m t^t se^. I have every reason to beheve he will probably end as a 
Cathohe. 

“Halket!” exploded the other incredulously. “Why he curses priests 
irom morning till night!” * 

I don’t you quite understand that kind of man,” said Fatha 
Brown mildly “He curses priests for failing (in his opinion) to defy 
the whole world for justice. Why should he expea them to defy the 
wliole world for justice, unless he had already begun to assume they 
were—what they are? But we haven’t met here to discuss the psvcholoev 
of conversion. I only mention this because it may simplify your tSL 
“Per^ps narrow your search.” r j j 

Ifits true. It would jolly well narrow it to that narrow-faced rascal 
^ ' wonder, for a more creepy, cold-blooded, sneer- 

uig devil I never saw. . 
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Father BrowTi sighed. “He always reminded me of poor Stein/’ he 
said, ‘ in fact I think he was some relation.” 

Oh, I say, began Nares, when his protest was cut short by the door 
being flung open, revealing once more the long loose figure and pale 
face of young Home; but it seemed as if he had not merely his natural, 
but a new and unnatural pallor. 

Hullo, cried Nares, putting up his single eyeglass, “why have you 
come back again?” 

Home crossed the room rather shakily tsithout a word and sat down 
heavily in a chair. Then he said, as in a sort of daze: “I missed the others 
... I lost mv wav. I thought I’d better come back.” 

The remains ot evening refi-eshments were on the table, and Henry 
Home, that lifelong Prohibitionist, pomed hims elf out a wine-glassful 
of liqueur brandy and drank it at a gulp. 

“You seem upset,” said Father Brotxm. 

Home had put his hands to his forehead and spoke as fi:om under the 
shadow of it: he seemed to be speaking to the priest only, in a low voice. 

“I may as well tell you. I have seen a ghost.” 

ghost!” repeated Nares in asto nishm ent. “Whose ghost?” 

*‘The ghost of Gideon Wise, the master of this house,” answered Home 
more firmly, “standing over the ab)'ss into which he felL” 

“Oh, nonsense!” said Nares; “no sensible person believes in ghosts.” 

“That is hardly exact.” said Father Brown, smiling a litde. “There is 
really quite as good etndence for many ghosts as there is for most crimes.” 

“Well, it’s mv business to run after the criminals,” said Nares rather 
roughly, “and 1 will leave other people to run away fi^om the ghosts. 
It anybody at this time of day chooses to be frightened of ghosts it’s his 
affair.” 

“I didn’t say I was fiightened of them, though I dare say I might 
be,” said Father Brown. “Nobody knows till he tries. I said I believed in 
them, at any rate, enough to want to hear more about this one. What, 
exaedy, did you see, Mr. Home?” 

“It was over there on the brink of those crumbling chffs; you know 
there is a sort of gap or crevice just about the spot where he vras thrown 
over. The others had gone on ahead, and I was crossing the moor 
towards the path along the cliff. I often went tnac way, for I liked seeing 
the high seas dash up against the crags. 1 though litde of it to-night, 
beyond wondering that the sea should be so rough on this sort of clear 
moonlight night. I could see the pale crests of spray appear and dis¬ 
appear as the great waves leapt up at the headland. Thrice i saw the 
momentary flash of foam in the moonhght and then I saw somethii^ 
inscrutable. The fourth flash of the silver foam seemed to be fix^ in 
the sky’. It did not fall; I waited ^ith insane intensity for it to tail 1 
fkneied I was mad, and that time had been for me mysteriously arrested 
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or prolonged. Then I drew nearer, and then I think I screamed aloud. 
For that suspended spray, like unfalien snowflakes, had htted together 
into a face and a figure, white as the shining leper in a legend, and 
terrible as the fixed lightning/* 

“And it was Gideon Wise, you say?” 

Home nodded without speech. There was a silence broken abruptly 
by Nates rising to his feet; so abruptly indeed that he knocked a chair 
over. 

“Oh, this is all nonsense/’ he said, “but we’d better go out and sec.” 
“I won’t go,” said Home with sudden violence, “I’ll never walk by 
that path again,” 

“I think we must all walk by that path to-night,” said the priest 
gravely; “though I will never deny it Im been a perilous path ... to 
more people than one,” 

“I not.., God, how you all goad me.” cried Home, and his eyes 
began to roll in a strange fashion. He had risen with the rest, but he 
made no motion towards the door. 

“Mr, Home,” said Nares firmly, “I am a police-officer, and this house, 
though you may not know it, is surrounded by the police, 1 have tried 
to investigate in a friendly fashion, but I must investigate everything, 
even anyffiing so silly as a ghost. I must ask you to take me to the spot 
you speak of.” 

There was another silence while Home stood heaving and panting as 
with indescribable fears. Then he suddenly sat down on his chair again 
and said with an entirely new and much more composed voice: 

“I can’t do it You may just as well know why. You will know 
it sooner or later, I killed him.” 


For an instant there was the stillness of a house struck by a thunder¬ 
bolt and full of corpses. Then the voice of Father Brown sounded in 
that enormous silence strangely small like the squeak of a mouse. 

“Did you kill him deliberately?” he asked. 

“How can one answer such a question?” answered the man in the 
diair, moodily gnawing his finger. “I was mad, I suppose. He was 
intolerable and insolent, I know. I was on his land and I believe he struck 
me; anyhow, we came to a grapple and he went over the cliff. When I 
was wdl away from the scene it burst upon me that I had done a crime 
that cut me off firom men; the brand of Cain throbbed on my brow 
and my very brain; I reaUzed for the first time that I had indeed killed a 
DMn. I knew I should have to confess it sooner or later.” He sat sud- 
denly erect in his chair. But I will say nothing against anybody else. 
It is no use asking me about plots or accomplices— I will say nothing ” 

In 4e light of the other murders,” said Nares, “it is difficult to be- 
heve that the quarrel was quite so unpremeditated Surely somebodv 

sent von thete?*^ ’ ^ 
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‘ I will say nothing against anybody I worked with,” said Home 
proudly. “I am a murderer, but I will not be a traitor.” 

Nares stepped between the man and the door and called out in an 
official fashion to someone outside. 

“We will all go to the place, anyhow,” he said in a low voice to die 
secretary; “but this man must go in custody.” 

The company generally felt that to go spook-hunting on a sea-diff 
was a very silly anti-climax after the confession of the murderer. But 
Nares, though the most sceptical and scornful of all, thought it his duty 
to leave no stone unturned; as one might say, no gravestone unt umpd 
For, after all, that crumbling cliff was the only gravestone over die 
watery grave of poor Gideon Wise. Nares locked the door, being die 
last out of the house, and followed the rest across the moor to the diff, 
wffien he was astonished to see young Potter, the secretary, coming back 
quickly tow^ards diem, his face in the mootdight loo king white as a 


oon. 


“By God, sir,” he said, speakit^ for the first time that night, “there 
really is something dierc. It—it’s just like him.” 

“Why, you’re ravii^,” gasped the detecrivc. “Everybody’s raving.” 
“Do you think I don’t know him when I see him?” cried die secretary 
with singular bitterness. “I have reason to.” 

“Perhaps,” said the detective sharply, “you arc one of those who had 
reason to hate him, as Halket said.” 

“Perhaps,” said the secretary; “anyhow, I know him, and I tell you I 
can sec him standing there stark and staring under this hellish moon.” 

And he pointed towards the crack in the clife, vrhere they could already 
sec somed^g that might have been a moonbeam or a streak of foam, but 
which was already banning to look a litdc more solid. They had crept 
a hundred yards nearer, and it was still motionless; but it looked like a 
statue in silver. 

Nares himself looked a litde pale and seemed to stand debating what 
to do. Potter was frankly as much frightened as Home himself; and 
even Bvme, who was a hardened reporter, was rather reluctant to go 
any nearer if he could help it. He could not help considering it a litde 
quaint, therefore, that the only man who did not seem to be frightened 
of a ghost was foe man vtho had said openly that he might be. For 
Fadicr Brown advancing as steadily, at his stumpmg pace, as if he 

were going to consult a notice-board. i - « j 

“It don’t seem to bother you much,” said Byme to the pii^t; and 

yet I thought you were die only one who believed in spooks.” 

“If it comes to that,” replied Father Brown, “I thought you were one 
who didn’t believe in them. But believing in ghosts is one thing, and 

bdieving m a ghost is quite anod^.” , , , , _ ^ 

Byrne looked rather ashamed of himsdf, and glanced almost covertly 
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at the crumbling headlands in the cold moonlight which were the 
haunts of the vision or delusion. 

“I didn’t beheve in it till I saw it,” he said. 

“And I did beheve in it till I saw it,” said Father Brown. 

The journalist stared after him as he went stumping across the great 
waste ground that rose towards the cloven headland Hke the sloping 
side of a hill cut in two. Under the discolouring moon the grass looked 
like long grey hair all combed one way by the wind, and seeming to 
point towards the place where the breaking chff showed pale gleams of 
chalk in the grey-green turf, and where stood the pale figure or shining 
shade that none could yet understand. As yet that pale figure dominated 
a desolate landscape that was empty except for the black square back 
and business-like figure of the priest advancing alone towards it. Then 
the prisoner Home broke suddenly from his captors with a piercing 
cry and ran ahead of the priest, falhng on liis knees before the 
spectre. 

“I have confessed,” they heard him crying. “Why have you come 
to tell them I killed you?” 

“I have come to tell them you did not,” said the ghost, and stretched 
forth a hand to him. Then the kneeling man sprang up with quite a new 
kind of scream; and they knew it was the liand of flesh. 

It was the most remarkable escape from death in recent records, said 
Ae experienced detective and the no less experienced journalist. Yet, 
in a sense, it had been very simple after all. Flakes and shards of the cUff 
were continually falling away, and some had caught in the gigantic 
crevice, so as to form what was really a ledge or pocket in what was 
supposed to be a sheer drop through darkness to the sea. The old man, 
who was a very tough and wiry old man, had fallen on this lower shoulder 
of rock md had passed a pretty terrible twenty-four hours in trying 
to chmb back by crags that constantly collapsed under him, but at length 
formed by their very ruins a sort of stairway of escape. This might be 
the explanation of Home’s optical illusion about a white wave that 
appeared and disappeared, and finally came to stay. But anyhow, there 
was Gideon Wise, solid in bone and sinew, with his white hair and’white 
dusty country clothes and harsh country features, which were, how¬ 
ever, a great deal less harsh than usual. Perhaps it is good for miUion- 
aires to spend twerity-four hours on a ledge of rock within a foot of 
eternity. Anyhow, he not only disclaimed all mahee against the criminal 
but gave an arcoimt of the matter which considerably modified the 
crime. He declared that Home had not thrown him over at all; that the 
contmually breaking ground had given way under him, and that Home 

movement as of attempted rescue. 

Un that Drovidential Uit r^f ^^1_ _*1 1 « 
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promised die Lord to forgive my enemies; and Lord woidd tliinlr it 
mighty mean if I didn’t forgive a litde accident like diat.” 

Home had to depart under police supervision, of course, but the 
detective did not <&guise from hims elf that the prisoner’s detendon 
would probably be ^ort, and his punishment, if any, t riflmg It is 
not every murderer who can put the murdered man in the witness-box 
to give him a testimonial. 

“It’s a strange case,” said Byrne, as the detective and the others hastened 
along the diff path towards the town. 

“It B,” said Father Brown. “It*s no business of ours; but I wish you*d 
stop with me and talk it over.” 

There was a silence and then Byrne complied by saying suddenly: 
“I suppose you were thinking of Home already, when you said some¬ 
body wasn’t telling all he knew.” 

“When I said that,” replied his friend, “I was thinkin g of the ex¬ 
ceedingly silent Mr. Potter, the secretary of the no longer late or (shall 
we say) lamented Mr. Gideon Wise.” 

“W^, the only time Potter ever spoke to me I thought he was a 
lunatic,” said Byrne, staring, “but I never thought of his being a criminaL 
He said sometlmig about it all having to do with an ice-box.” 

“Yes, I thought he knew someth^ about it,” said Father Brown 
reflectively. “I never said he had an^^tfaing to do with it. •.. I suppose 
old Wise really is strong enough to have climbed out of that ch^m.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the astonished reporter. “Why, of 
course he got out of that chasm; for there he is.” 

The priest did not answer the question but asked abrupdy: 

“What do you diink of Home?” 

“Well, one can’t call him a criminal cxacdy,” answered Byrne. "He 
never was at all like any criminal. I ever knew, and I’ve had some ex¬ 
perience; and, of course, Narcs has had much more. I don’t t h i nk we 

ever quite believed him a criminal. 

“And I never believed in him in another capacity,” said the priest 
quiedy. “You may know more about criminals. But there’s one class 
of people I probably do know more about than you do, or evai 
for yhaf matter. I’ve known quite a lot of them, and I know their littk 

ways.” 1 « rt_ c 

“Another dass of people,” repeated Byrne, mystified. Why what 

rlaw do you know about?” 

“Pcniwits,” said Fadicr Brown. ^ 

“I don’t quite undmund,” olgcctcd Byrne. “Do you mean you don t 

believe in his crime?” , 

“I don’t believe in his confession,” said F^hcr Brown. I vc heard a 

good many confesaons, and Acre was never a gcnokie Use 

It was romantic; it was aH out of books. Look how he talked sworn 
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the brand of Cain. That’s out of books. It’s not what anyone would 

feel who had in his own person done a thing hitherto horrible to him. 

Suppose you were an honest clerk or shop-boy shocked to feel that 

for the fiKt time you’d stolen money. Would you immediately reflect 

that your action was the same as that of Barabbas? Suppose you’d killed 

a child in some ghasdy anger. Would you go back through history, till 

you could identify your action with that of m Idumean potentate nam ed 

Herod? Believe me, our own crimes are far too hideously private and 

prosaic to make our first thoughts turn towards historical parallels, 

however apt. And why did he go out of his way to say he would not 

give his colleagues away? Even in saying so, he was giving them away. 

Nobody had asked him so far to give, away anything or anybody. No; 

I don’t think he was genuine, and I wouldn’t give him absolution. A 

nice state of things, if people started getting absolved for what they 

hadn’t done.” And Father Brown, his head turned away, looked steadily 
out to sea. ^ 

“But I don’t understand what you’re driving at,” cried Byrne. “What’s 

the good of buTzing round him with suspicions when he’s pardoned? 
He s out of it anyhow. He’s quite safe.” 

FathCT Brown spun round Uke a teetotum and caught his fnend by the 
coat with unexpected and inexplicable excitement. 

“Tkt’s it,” he cried emphaticaUy. “Freeze on to that! He’s quite 

safe He s out of it That s why he’s the key of the whole puzzle.’’ 

^ Oh, help, said Bymc feebly. 

*s out of it. 

That s the whole explanadon. 

i^d a ludd explanation too,” said the journalist with feeling 

They stood loo^ out to sea for a time in silence, and then 
Urown said cheerfully: 

“And so we come back to the ice-box. Where you have aU gone 

^ busmess is where a good many of the papers 
and the pubhc men do go wrong. It s because you assumed that theS 

SS Bol¬ 

shevism. This story has nothing whatever to do with Bolshevism- ex¬ 
cept perhaps as a blind.” •Micvism, ex 

the^t^'S^”"^ Byine. “Here you have 

mmonaires m that one business murdered_” 

iust V ^ ^ “You do not. That is 

venation you desenbed as taking place in^ the hotel ’ GaUup Sd Stein 
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threatened the more old-fashioned and independent old huckst^ that if 
he would not come into their combine they would freeze him out. 
Hencc the ice-box, of course.’* 

After a pause he went oil ^T’here is undoubtedly a Bolshevist move¬ 
ment in die modem world, and it must undoubtedly be resisted, though I 
do not beheve very much in your way of resisting it But wh^ nobody 
notices is that there is another movement equally modem and equally 
moving: the great movement towards monopoly or the t urning of all 
trades into trusts. That also is a revolution. That also produces what 
all revolutions produce. Men will kill for that and against t-haf^ as they 
do for and against Bolshevism. It has its ultimatums and its invasions a nd 
its executions. These trust magnates have their courts like kings; they 
have their bodyguard and bravos; they have their spies in the enemy camp. 
Home was one of old Gideon’s spies in one of the enemy camps; but he 
was used here against another enemy: the rivals who were ruining him 
for standing out,” 

still don’t quite sec how he was used,” said Byrne, “or what was the 
good of it” 

“Don’t you see,” cried Father Brown sharply, “that they gave each 
other an alibi?” 

B)Tne still looked at him a litde doubtifully, though understanding 
was dawning on his face. 

“That’s what I mean,” continued the other, “when I say diey were in 
it because they w ere out of it Most people would say they must be out of 
die other two crimes, because they were in this one. As a fret, they were 
in the other tw^o because they were out of this one; because this one never 
happened at all. A very queer, improbable sort of alibi, of course; 
improbable and therefore impenetrable. Most people would say a man 
who confesses a murder must be sincere; a man who forgives his murderer 
must be sincere. Nobody would think of the notion that the thing never 
happened, so that one man had nothing to forgive and the odier nothii^ 
to fear. They were fixed here for that night by a story against than- 
selves. But they were not here that night; for Home was murdering old 
Gallup in the wood, while Wise was strangling that litde Jew in his 
Roman bath. That’s why I ask whether Wise was really strong enough 
for the climbing adventure.” 

“It Tvas quite a good adventure,” said Bymc i^retfully. “It fitted mto 
die landscape, and was really very convincing. . 

“Too convincing to convince,” said Father Brown, s h a kin g his head. 
“How very vivid W 2 S that moonlit foam flung up and tam i n g to a 
ghost. And how very literary! Home is a sneak and a skunk, but do not 
forget rbat^ like many odier sneaks and skunks in history, he is also a 

poet” 


a 
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Flambeau, once the most famous criminal in France and later a very 
private detective in England, had long retired from both professions. 
Some say a career of crime had left him wdth too many scruples for a 
career of detection. Anyhow, after a life of romantic eskpes and tricks 
of evasion, he had ended at what some might consider an appropriate 
address: in a castle in Spain. The casde, however, was sohd though rel¬ 
atively small; and the black vineyard and green stripes of kitchen garden 
covered a respectable square on the browm hillside. For Flambeau, after 
all his violent adventures, still possessed what is possessed by so many 
Latins, what is absent (for instance) in so many Americans, the energy 
to reme. It cm be seen in many a large hotel-proprietor whose one 
ambition is to be a small peasant. It can be seen in many a French pro¬ 
vincial shopkeeper, who pauses at the moment when he might develop 

j 11 * 1 a street of shops, to fall back quietly 

and comfortably on domesticiry and dominoes. Flambeau bad casually 

^d atoost abruptly fallen in love xvith a Spanish Lady, married and 

brought up a large family on a Spanish estate, without displaying any 

apparent desire to stray again beyond its borders. But on one parricular 

morning he was observed by his family to be unusually restless and 

exated; and he outran the little boys and descended the greater part of 

the long mountain slope to meet the visitor who was coming across the 

valley; even when the visitor was still a black dot in the distance. 

• L u ^ ^ gradually increased in size without very much altering 

SaSr 5”' u corr^ued roughly speaking, to be both round and 

Mis, but these dothes, however derical, had about them something at 
once commonplace and yet almost jaunty in comparison wdth the cas- 
s^k or sou^e. and marked the wearer as a mm from the noS- 

Sr^ed^t’ “ Clapham Junction. 

b mmJ“ sentiment; for it had figured 

m "^^ed long ago. For this was the FrSi- 

ddayed^fr'-n^^l; ^ long-desired but long- 

^ corresponded constandy, but they had not met 

„ established in the fkmily drcle, which was 

qmte large enough to give the general sense of cLpan; ^ 00 ^ 
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m^ty. He was introduced to the big wooden images of die Three 
Kin^, of painted and gilded wood, who brin^ the gifts to the children 
at Ctotmas; for Spain is a country where the affairs of the children 
bulk large in the life of the home. He was introduced to the dog and 
me cat and the hve-stock on the farm. But he was also, as it happened, 
mttoduced to one neighbour who. like himself, had brought into that 
valley the garb and manners of distant lands. 

u ij^ night of the priest’s stay at the litde chateau that he 

beheld a stately stranger who paid his respects to the Spanish household 

with tows that no Spanish grandee could emulate. He was a tall, thin, 
gr^-h^ed and very handsome gendeman, and his hands, cufi and 
cuff-hnks had something overpowering on their polisL But his long 
fece had nothing of that languor which is associated with long coffi 
and manicurii^ in the caricatures of our own country. It was rather 
arrestingly alert and keen; and the eyes had an innocent intensity of in¬ 
quiry that does not go often with grey hairs. That alone might have 
marked the man’s nationality, as well the nasal note in his refined voice 
and his rather too ready assumption of the vast andquity of all the 
European things around him. This was, indeed, no less a person than 
Gr^ dison Chace, of Boston, an American traveller who had halted 
for a time m his American travels by taking a lease of the adj oining 
es^te; a somewhat sunilar castle on a somewhat similar hill He de¬ 
lighted in his old castle, and he regarded his Biendly neighbour as a 
local andquity of the same type. For Flambeau managed, as we have 
said, really to look retired in the sense of rooted. He might have grown 
there wth his ov-m vine and fig-tree for ages. He had resumed his real 
family name of IXiroc; for the other dtle of **The Torch” had only be^ 
a nom de guerre, Ekc^ diat under which such a man will often wage war 
on society. He was fond of his wife and famil y; he never went fartha 
afield than was needed for a litde shooting; and he seemed, to the American 
globe-trotter, the embodiment of chat cult of a sunny respectability and 
a temperate luxury, which the American was wise enough to sec and 
adn lire in the Mediterranean peoples. The rolling stone from the West 
was glad to rest for a moment on this rock in die Soudi that had gathered 
so very much moss. But Mr, Chace had heard of Father Brown, and his 
tone faindy changed, as towards a celebrity. The interviewii^ instinct 
awoke, taaiul but tense. If he did try to draw Father Brown, as if he 
V* ere a tooth, it ivas done with the most dexterous and painless Ampriran 
dendstry. j 

They were sitting in a sort of pardy unroofed outer court of the house, 
such as oftoi forms the entrance to Spanish houses. It was dusk taming 
to dark; and as all that mountain air sharpens suddenly after sunset, a 
small stove stood on the flagstones, glowing with red eyes like a goblin, 
and painting a red pattern on die pavemem; but scarcely a ray of it 
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reached the lower bricks of the great bare, brown brick wall that went 
soaring up above them into the deep blue night. Flambeau’s big broad- 
shouldered figure and great moustaches, like sabres, could be traced 
dimly in the twihght, as he moved about, drawing dark wine from a 
great cask and handing it round. In his shadow, the priest looked very 
shrunken and small, as if huddled over the stove; but the American visitor 
leaned forward elegantly with his elbow on his knee and lais fine pointed 
features in the full fight; his eyes shone with inquisitive intelligence. 

I can assure you, sir, he was saying, we consider your achievement 
in the matter of die Moonshine Murder the most remarkable triumph in 
the history of detective science.” 

Father Brown murmured something; some might have imagined that 
the murmur was a little like a moan. 

“We are well acquainted,” went on the stranger firmly, “with the 
alleged achievements of Dupin and others; and ssith those of Lecocq, 
Sherlock Holmes, Nicholas Carter, and other imaginative incarnations 
of the craft. But we observe there is in many ways, a marked diSerence 
between your own method of approach and that of these other thinkers, 
whether fictitious or actual. Some have spec’lated, sir, as to whether the 
difference of method may perhaps involve rather the absence of method ’' 
Father Brown was sUent; then he staned a fittle, almost as if he had been 

nodding over the stove, and said: “I beg your pardon. Yes_Absence 

of method.. . . Absence of mind, too. I’m afraid.” 

"I should say of strictly tabulated scientific method,” went on the 

mquirer. Edgar Poe throws off several little essays in a conversational 

tonn, emlaining Dupin s method, with its fine links of logic Dr 

Watson had to listen to some pretty e.xact expositions of Holmes’s method 

with Its obMiwation of material details. But nobody seems to have got 

on to any ftiU amount of your method. Father Brown, and I was in- 

termed you calmed the offer to give a series of lectures in the States 
on the matter. 

|Yes,” s^d the priest, frowning at the stove; “I declined.” 

Your r^ gave ri^ to a remarkable lot of interesting talk,” remarked- 
Ui^ I may say that some of our people are saying your science 
^ t be expounded, because it’s something more than just LL-al science, 
Thw say yow secret s not to be divulged, as being occult in its character.’" 

f rather sharply, 

aor replied the other. “I can tell you, people 

j u ““ Me^n s murder, and now Judge Cwsime’s murder 

& ‘jerybody how it was done and never telling anybody how yoj 
knew. So some people got to think you knew without lootr^ so to 
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speak. And Carlotta BroviTison gave a lecture on Tliought-Fonns 
with illustrations from these cases of yours. The Second Si^ Sisto- 
hood of Indianapolis-’* 

Father Brown, was stiU staring at the stove; then he said quite load 
yet as if hardly aware that anyone heard him: 

“Oh, I say. This will never do.** 

“I don’t exactly know how it’s to be helped,” said Mr. Chace humor¬ 
ously. “The Second Sight Sisterhood want a lot of holding down. The 

only way I can t h i nk of stopping it is for you to tell us the secret 
all.” 

Father Brown groaned. He put his head on his hands and remained a 
moment, as if full of a silent convulsion of thoughc Then he lifted his 
head and said in a dull voice: 

“Very tvcU. I must tell the secret.” 

His eyes rolled darkly over the whole darkling scene, from die red 
eyes of die litde stove to the stark expanse of the ancient wall, over which 
w'ere standing out, more and more brighdy, the strong scars of die 
south. 

“The secret is,” he said; and then stopped as if unable to go oil Then 
he began again and said: 

“You see, it was I who killed all those people.” 

“What?” repeated the other, in a small voice out of a vast silence. 

“You see, 1 had murdered them all myself,” explained Father Brown 
padendy. “So, of course, I knew how it was done.” 

Grandison Chace had risen to his great height like a man lifted to the 
ceiling by a sort of slow explosion. Staring down at the other he re¬ 
peated his incredulous quesiion. 

“1 had planned out each of the crimes very carefully,” went on Father 
Browm, “1 had thought out exaedy how a thing like that could be done, 
and in what style or state of mind a man could really do it And when 1 
was quite sure that 1 felt exaedy like the murderer myself, of course 1 
knew w'ho he was.” 

Chace gradually released a sort of broken sigh. 

“You frightened me all right,” he said. “For the minure I really did 
think you mean you were the murderer. Just for the minute I kind of 
saw it splashed over all the papers in the States: ‘Saindy Sleuth £iq>osed 
as Killer: Hundred Crimes of Father Brown.’ Why, of course, if it’s 
Just a figure of speech and means you tried to reconstruct the psycho¬ 
logy-” 

father Brown rapped sharply on the stove with the short pipe he was 
about to fill; one of his very rare spasms of annoyance contracted his 

face. 

“No, no, no,” he said, almost angrily; “I don’t mean just a figure of 
This is what comes of trying to talk about de^ ihtog^ . -. 
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What’s the good of words . . . ? If you try to talk about a truth that’s 
merely moral, people always think it’s merely meuphorical. A real 
live man with two legs once said to me; ‘I only believe in the Holy 
Ghost in a spiritual sense.’ Naturally, I said; ‘In what other sense couli 
you believe it?’ And then he thought I meant he needn’t beheve in 
anything except evolution, or ethical fellowsliip, or some bilge. 

I mean that I really did see myself, and my real self, committing the 
murders. I didn t actually kill the men by material means; but that’s not 
the point. Any brick or bit of machinery might have killed diem by 
material means. I mean that I thought and thought about how a man 
might come to be hke diat, unril I reahzed that I really was hke that, in 

pvprvfliincr -a/'fiiol ftn'x] _ __ 1 
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Pope Leo XIII, who was always rather a hero of mine.” 

I’m afraid,” said the American, in tones that were still doubtful, and 
keeping his eye on the priest rather as if he were a svild animal, “that 

you’d have to explain a lot to me before I knew what you were talking 
about. The science of detection-” ° 

snapped his ^gers with the same animated annoyance. 
That s It, he cried; that s just where we part company. Science is a 
grand thing when you can get it; in its real sense one of the grandest 
words m the world. But what do these men mean, nine times out of ten, 
when they use it nowadays? When they say detcaion is a science? 
When ^ey say criminology is a science? They mean getting outside a 
m^ and studymg Jiiin as if he were a gigantic insea; in what they would 
aU a d^ impartial light, m what I should caU a dead and dehumanized 
light. They mean gettmg a long way off him, as if he were a distant 
prehistonc monster; stanng at the shape of his ‘criminal skull’ as if it 
were a sort of eerie growth, like the horn on a rhinoceros’s nose. When 
the saentist talb about a type, he never means himself, but always his 
neighbour; probably his poorer neighbour. 1 don’t deny the cW Ught 
may sometimes do good; though in one sense it’s the very reverse of 
saence. So f^ from being knowledge, it’s aauaUy suppression of what 
we know. It s treating a friend as a stranger, and pretending that some- 

^ fam^ is really remote and mysterious. It’s like saying tliat a man 
has a proboscis between the eyes, or that he falls down in a fit of in- 
sensibihty once every twenty-four hours. Well, what you call ‘the 
^cret is cMcdy the opposite. I don’t try to get outside the man. I try 

murderer. ... Indeed it’s much more than that, don’t 

SouZ’ t tdl I ^ow I am inside a murderer, tlimkmg his 

blo^ntt^ I see the world svitli his 

bloodshot and squmtmg eyes, looking between the blinkers of his half- 
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witted concentratioii; looking up the short and sharp perspective oF a 
sought road to a pool of blood. Till I am really a murderer.” 

“Oh,’’ said Mr. Chace, regarding him vs-ith a long, grim fac e, and 
added: diat is what you call a religious exercise.” 

^ Yes, said Father Bro’wn; that is what I call a religious exercise.” 

After an instant s silence he resumed: so real a religious exercise 

that I d rather not have said anything about it. But I simply couldn’t have 

} ou going off and telling all your countrymen that I had a secret magic 
connected with Thought-Forms, could I? I’ve put it badly, but it’s true. 
No rnan s really any good dll he knows how bad he is, or might be; 
till he s realized exactly how much right he has to all thi^ snobbery, and 
sneering, and ta lking about ‘cnminals,’ as if they were apes in a forest 
ten thousand miles away; rill he s got rid of all the dirty self-deception 
of talking about low types and deficient skulls; rill he’s squeezed out of 
his soul the last drop of the oil of the Pharisees; till his only hope is some¬ 
how or other to have captured one c riminal and kept him safe and onp 
under his own hat.” 

Flambeau came forward and filled a great goblet with Spanish wine 
and set it before his fiiend, as he had already set one before his fellow 
guest. Then he himself spoke for the first rime: 

‘ I believe Father Brown has had a new batch of mysteries. We were 
talking about them the other day, I fency. He has been dealing with some 
queer people since we last met.” 

*Yes; I know the stories more or less—^but not the apphearion,” said 
Chace, lifting his glass thoughtfully. “Can you give me any examples, I 
wonder. ... 1 mean, did you deal with this last batch in that introspec¬ 
tive Style?” 

Father Brown also lifted his glass, and the glow of the fire turned the 
red wine transparent, like the glorious blood-red glass of a martyr’s 
window. The red flame seemed to hold his eyes and absorb his gaze 
that sank deeper and deeper into it, as if that single cup held a red sea of 
the blood of all men, and his soul w'cre a diver, ever pimping in dark 
humihty' and inverted imaginariou, lower than its lowest monsters and 
its most ancient slime. In that cup, as in a red mirror, he saw many things; 
the doings of his last da)'s moved in crimson shadows; the examples that 
his companions demanded danced in symbolic shapes; and there passed 
before him all the stories that are told here. Now, the luminous wine 
was like a vast red sunset upon dark red sands, where stood dark figures 
of men; one was fallen and another running towards him. Then the 
sunset seemed to break up into patches: red lanterns swinging fi^om garden 
trees and a pond gleaming red with reflection; and then all the colour 
seemed to duster again into a great rose of red crystal, a jewel that 
irradiated the world like a red sun, save for the shadow of a tall figure 
with a high head-dress as of some prehistoric priest; and then &ded again 
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til] nothing was left but a flame of wild red beard blowing in the wind 
upon a wild grey moor. All these things, which may be seen later from 
other angles and in other moods than his own, rose up in his memory 
at the challenge and began to form themselves into anecdotes and argu¬ 
ments. 

“Yes,” he said, as he raised die wine cup slowly to liis hps, “I can 
remember pretty well-” 


I 


THE MIRROR OF THE MAGISTRATE 

J^S Bagshaw and Wilfred Underhill were old friends, and were fond 

of rambling through the streets at night, talking interminably as they 

turned comer after corner in the silent and seemingly lifeless labyrinth 

of the large suburb in which they Uved. The former, a big, dark, good- 

humoured man vvith a strip of black moustache, was a professional 

pohee detective; the latter a sharp-faced, sensirive-looking gentleman 

with light hair, was an amateur interested in detecrion. It will come as 

a shock to the readers of the best scientific romance to learn that it was the 

poheeman who was talking and the amateur who was hstening, even 
With a certain respect. ® 

^ Ours IS the oidy trade,” said Bagshaw, “in which the professional 
IS always supposed to be wrong. After all, people don’t svrke stones in 
which hmdressers can t cut hair and have to be helped by a customer- 
or m winch a cabman can t drive a cab until his fare explains to liim the 
philosophy of cab-driving. For all that, I’d never deny tLt we often tend 

disadvantages of gomg by 

by a lo^ci’ that he went 

otl’cr; “but I mean a coUective 
fHend^ you dont think deteenve stories allow for that?” asked liis 

trad^i of Sh^Qtk.Holmes, and Lcs- 

reXto iit h' fI’” quite 
ready to admit Holmes might guess that. I’m quite sure Lestrade wouL’t 
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guess anything of the kind. But what they leave out is the fact that the 
pohcenian, who couldn’t guess, might very probably know. Lcstrade 
might know the man was a foreigner merely because his department 
has to keep an eye on all foreigners; some would say on all natives, too. 
As a pohceman Tm glad the pohce know so much; for every man wants 
to do his own job well. But as a citizen, I sometimes wonder whether 
they don’t know too much.” 

“You don’t seriously mean to say,” cried Underhill incredulously, 
“that you know anything about strange people in a strange street. That 
if a man walked out of that house over there, you would know anything 
about him?” 

“I should if he was the householder,” answered Bagshaw. “That 
house is rented by a hterar)^ man of Anglo-Roumanian extraction, who 
generally hves in Paris, but is over here in connexion wth some poetical 
play of his. His name’s Osric Orm . one of the new poets, and pretty 
steep to read, I believe.” 

“But I mean all the people down the road,” said his companion. “I 
was thinking how strange and new and nameless everything looks, with 
these high blank walls and these houses lost in large gardens. You can’t 
know all of them.” 

“I know a few,” answered Bagshaw, “This garden wall weTe walking 
imder is at the end of the grounds of Sir Himphrey Gwynne, better 
known as Mnhi^i^fiwynne, the old Judge who made such a row 
about spj’ingouring the war. The house next door to it belongs to a 
wealthy cigar merchant. He comes from Spanish-America and looks 
very swarthy and Spanish himself; but he bears the very English name 
of BuUer. The house beyond that—Ad you hear that noise?” 

‘TK&Yd something,” said Underhill, “but I really don’t know what it 


was. 


“I know what it was,” replied the detective, “it was a rather heavy 
revolver, fired twice, follow ed by a cry for help. And it came straight 
out of the back garden of Mr. Justice Gwynne, that paradise of peace 
and legahty.” 

He looked up and dowm the street sharply and dien added: 

“And the oidy gate of the back garden is half a mile round on the 
other side. I wish this wall were a litde lower, or I were a little lighter; 
but it’s got to be tried.” 

“It is lower a litde farther on,” said Underhill, “and there seems to be 
a tree that looks helpful.” 

They moved hastily along and found a place where the wall seemed to 
stoop abnipdy, almost as if it had half-su^ into the earth; and a garden 
tree, flamboyant with the gayest garden blossom, straggled out of die 
dark enclosure and w^as gilded by the gleam of a solitary strect-Jamp- 
Bagshaw caught the crooked branch a^ threw one leg over the low 
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wall; and the next moment they stood knce^lccp amid the snappin<T 
plants of a garden border. 

The garden of Mr. Justice GwjTine by night was rather a singular 
spectacle. It was large and lay on the empty edge of the suburb, in the 
shadow of a tall, dark house that was the last in its line of houses The 
house was literally dark, being shuttered and uniighted, at least on the 
side OTCrloo^ the garden. But the garden itself, which lay in its shadow 
and should have been a tract of absolute darkness, showed a random 
glitter, like that of fading fireworb; as if a giant rocket had fallen in fire 
among the trees. As they advanced they were able to locate it as the li^^ht 
of seyal coloured lamps, entangled in the trees like the jewel fruits'^of 
Alad^ and epea^y ^ the hght from a small, round lake or pond, 
wmeh gl^med with pale colours as if a lamp were kindled under it 

Is he haymg a party?” asked UnderhiU. “The garden seems to be 
uJummated. 


“No,” ^w-ered Bagshaw. “It’s a hobby of his, and I believe he prefers 
to do It when he s alone. He likes playing with a little plant of electriaty 
that he worb from that bungalow or hut over there, where he does his 
work and keeps his papers. BuUer, who knows him very weU, sas-s the 
coloured lamps are rather more often a sign he’s not to be disturbed.” 

j signals, suggested tlic other. 

dcnly to ^ sud- 


nf hX TrTI 1 r The opalescent ring 

S/h n ^ a ‘T head doLwards into 

the hollow, with the head in the pond. 

•yome on,” cned the detective sharply, “that bob to me like_” 

in W ^ fhe svide lawn, faintly luminous 

md the faUen figure. UnderhiU was trotting steadUy in that sS 

moment when the detective had vanished into the shadow of the 
house, there came out of that obscurity the sound of a scuffle 

tetamed lugging with him a Uttle struggling ma^ 

ItefaUI. saii the dettcdve. “I wish you’d nm ou w,d we 
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ip by tlic pool. And now, who are yon?” he asked, coming to a halt. 
‘What’s vour name?” 




€t 


^ch ael_Floo^ ’ said tte stranger in a snappy fashion. He was an 

: man, with a hooked nose too large for his 
which was colourless, like parchment, in contrast with the ging er colour 

of his hair. ‘Tve got notlung to do with this. I found him lyii^ dead 

and I was scared; but I only came to interview him for a paper.” 

“When you interview celebrities for the Press,” said Bagshaw, "do 
you generally climb over the garden wall?” 

And he pointed grimly to a trail of footprints coming and going along 
the path towards the flow'er bed. 

The man calling himself Flood wore an expression equally g rim 

"An interviewer might very well get over the wall,” he said, "for I 
coul^’t make anybody hear at die front door. The servant h^ gone 
oul” 

How do you know he’d gone out?” asked the detective suspiciously. 
‘Because,” said Flood, with an almost unnatural calm, “I’m not the 
only person who gets over garden walls. It seems just possible thar you 
did it yourself. But, anyhow, the servant did; for iVe Just this moment 
seen him drop over the wall, away on the other side of the garden, just 
by the garden door.” 

"Then why didn’t he used the garden door?” demanded the cross- 
examiner. 

“How should I know?” retorted Flood. "Because it was shut, I sup¬ 
pose. But you’d better ask him, not me; he’s coming towards the house 
at this minute.” 

There w^as, indeed, another shadowy figure beginning to be visible 
through the fire-shot gloaming, a squat, square-headed i%ure, wearing 
a red waistcoat as the most conscpicuous pan of a rather shabby livery. 
He appeared to be making with unobtrusive haste towards a side-door 
in the house, imdl Bagshaw halloed to him to halt. He drew nearer to 
them very reluctantly, revealing a heavy, yellow face, with a touch of 
something Asiatic which was consonant with his flat, blue-blade hair. 

Bagshaw turned abruptly to the man called Flood. “Is there anybody 
in this place,” he said, "who can testify to your identity?” 

"Not many, even in this country,” growled Flood. “I’ve only just 
come from Ireland; the only man I know round here is the priest at 
St. Dominic’s Church—^Father Brown.” 

“Neither of you must leave this place,” said Bagshaw, and then added 
to die servant: “But you can go into the house and ring up St, Domime’s 
Presbytery and ask Father Brown if he would mind coming round here 
at once. No tricks, mind.”^ 

While the energetic diroctive was securing the potential fiigidves, 
his companion, at his direction, had hastened on to the actual scene of 
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the tragedy. It was a strange enough scene; and, indeed, if the tragedy 
had not been tragic it would have been highly fantastic. The dead man 
(for the briefest examination proved him to be dead) lay with his head 
in the pond,'- where the glow of the artificial illumination encircled the 
head with something of the appearance of an unholy halo. The face 
was gaunt and rather sinister, the brow bald, and die scanty curls dark 
grey, like iron rings; and, despite the damage done by the bullet wound 
in the temple, Underhill had no difficulty in recognizing the features 
he had seen in the many portraits of Sir Humphrey Gwynne. The dead 
man was in evening-dress, and his long, black legs, so thin as to be 
almost spidery, were sprawling at different angles up the steep bank 
from which he had fallen. As by some weird whim of diabolical arabes¬ 
que, blood w'as eddying out, very slowly, into the luminous water in 
snaky rings, like the transparent crimson of sunset clouds. 

Underhill did not know how long he stood staring do wn at this mac¬ 
abre fi^rc, when he looked up and saw a group of four figures standincr 
above him on the bank. He was prepared for Bagsliaw and his Irish 
captive, and he had no difficulty in guessing the status of the servant in 
the red waistocat But die fourth figure had a sort of grotesque solemnity 
^t seerned strangely congruous to that incongruity. It was a stumpy 
figure swth a romd face and a hat like a black halo. He realized that it 
was, m faa, a priwt; but there was something about it that reminded him 

° ° ^ woodcut at the end of a Dance of Death. 

Then he heard Bagshaw saying to the priest: 

“I’m glad you can identify tlm man; but you must realize that he’s to 
some extent under suspicion. Of course, he may be innocent; but he 
did enter the garden in an irregular fashion.” 

Well I think he’s innocent myself,” said the Utde priest in a colourless 

or course, I may be wrong/^ 

^ Why do you think he is innocent?’’ 

the garden in an irregular fashion,” answered the 
£almo,^?/ """l ^ hi a regular fashion myself But I seem to 

came in K j booking at him with hmpid gravity. “I 

came m by the front door. I often come into houses that wa?” ^ 

bagshaw, “but does it matter very much how you 
came m uide« you propose to confess to the murder?’ ^ 

*cs, 1 tnink it qom. « 


“ “8k- k*ve something m do wid. i? 
1 saw a of smash-op," said Father Brown in his mild 




‘Tou are rigtht,” said 



as 1: 


It 


saw 


li It 


an 


to 


• 1 ’ 
Vkitix It, 


It looKs as 31 mere was one pcnon wno nad notnmg to do witn it; 
aud tliat is hAt^ iMichael Floods who entered the garden ov^ die wall 
in an irregular fashion, and then tried to lea\^e it in the same irre^lar 
iashion. It k his irregularity that makes me believe in hk innocence,” 
‘Xet us go into the bouse/* said Bagshaw abruptly. 

As they passed in at the side-door, the servant leading the way, Bag¬ 
shaw fell back a pace or two and spoke to bis ftiend. 

“Something odd about that ser\'ant/’ he saicL “Says hk name k Green, 
though he doesn’t look it; but there seenis no doubt he’s reallv Gwynne’s 
^r%*ant,. apparendy the only regular servant he had. But the queer thing 
is, that be flatly denied that his master was in the garden at all, d^d or 
alive. Said the old judge had gone out to a grand legal dinner and 
couldn’t be home for houn, and gave that as his excuse for slipping 


or 


*'Did he,” asked Underliill, “give any excuse for his Curious way of 
slipping inf 

“No, none that I can make sense of.” answered the detective. canV 
make him out. He seems to be scared o£ something.” 

Entering by the side-door, they found themselves at the inner end of 
the entrance hall, which ran along the side of the house and ended with 
the front door, surmounted by a drear)- fanlight of the old-fashianai 
pattern. A faint, grey light was beginning to outline its radiation upon 
the darkness, like some dismal and discoloured sunrise; but what %ht 
there was in the hall came from a single, shaded lamp, also of aft anti¬ 
quated sort, that stood on a bracket in a comer. By the light of this 
Bagshaw could distinguish the debris of which Brown had spoken. 
A taU palm, with long sweeping leaves, had fallen full length, and its 
dark red pot was shattered into shards. They lay littered on the carj^t, 
along with pale and gleaming firagments of a broken mirror, of which 
the almost emprv frame hung behind them on the vvall at the end of die 
vestibule. At right angles to this entranGe, and directly opposite the 
side-door as they entered, was another and similar passage leading into 
the rest of die house. At the odicr end of it could be seen the telephone 
which the servant had used to summon the priest; and a half-open doo^ 
showing, even through the crack, the serried ranks of great lather-bound 

books, ^ked the entrance to the judo’s study. ■ i j fs. 

Bashaw stood lookmg down at the fallen pot and die mingle tttg- 

ments at his feet. 


ng 
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“You’re quite right,” he said to the priest; “there’s been a struggle 

here. And it must have been a struggle between Gwynne and his mur- 
derer/* 

“It seemed to me,” said Father Brown modesdy, “that something had 
happened here.” ° 

“Yes; it’s pretty clear what happened,” assented the detective “The 

murderer entered by the front door and found Gwynne; probably 

Gw>^e let Hm m. There was a death grapple, possibly a chance shot. 

that hit the glass, though they might have broken it with a stray kick or 

anything. Gwynne managed to free himself and fled into the garden 

where he was pursued and shot finally by the pond. I fancy that’s the 

whole story of the crime itself; but, of course, I must look round the 
Other rooms. 

The other rooim, however, revealed very htde. though Bagshaw 

pomted sigmfi^tly to the loaded automatic pistol that he found in a 
drawer of the hbrary desk. 

didn t take it with him when he went out into the hall 
Evmtually they returned to the haU, making their way towards the 

tn?nd lettmg his eye rove around in a rather absent- 

mmded f^boiL The two comdors, monotonously papered in the same 

seemed to emphasize the dust and dingy Acridity 
of the few mly Victonan ornaments, the green rust that devLred t£ 

bS ^o^r glimmered in the frame of the 

11 *^y ^ looking-glass,” he said “This looks 

hke the very house of ill-luck. There’s 

Cure- 


“Ws rather odd,” said Bagshaw sharply, 
be shut, but it’s left on the latch ” 


I thought the front door 


ssssf'“c; -eix ,■ ~ 

A few mome^ ^ “n^ler it 
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in the small hours between night and morning; but he was not looking 
at the details of it just tlien. He was looking at the man who was found. 

As the man stood with his back turned—a small man in light grey 
clothes—the one outstanding feature about him was a wonderful head of 
hair, ^as yellow and radiant as the head of a huge dandelion. It was 
literally outstanding like a halo, and something in that association made 
the face, when it was slowly and sulkily turned on them, rather a shock 
ot contrast. That halo should have enclosed an oval face of the mildly 
angelic sort; but the face was crabbed and elderly wnth a powerful jowl 
and a short nose that somehow suggested the broken nose of a pugilist. 

Tins is Mr. Orm^ the celebrated poet, I understand,'* said Father 

Bronm, as caInJy as if he were introducing two people in a drassing- 
room. 

“Whoever he is,” said Bagshaw, “J must trouble him to come with 
me and answer a few questions.”.---;' 

Mr. Osric Orm, the poet, was not a model of self-expression when it 
came to the answering of questions. There, in that comer of the old gar¬ 
den, as the ere}’ tvsilight before dawn began to creep over the hea\’y' 
hedges and the broken bridge, and afterwards in a succession of cir¬ 
cumstances and stages of legal inquix\* that grew more and more ominous, 
he refused to say ansthing except that he had intended to call on Sir 
Humphrey Gw^ime, but had not done so because he could not get anyone 
to answer die bell. When it was pointed out that the door was practically 
open, he snorted. When it was hinted that the hour was somewhat late, 
he snarled. The Uccle that he said was obscure, either because he really 
knew hardly any English, or because he knew better than to know any. 
His opinions seemed to be of a nihilistic and destructive son, as was in¬ 
deed the tendency of his poetrs^ for those who could follo'w it; and it 
seemed possible that his business with the judge, and perhaps his quarrel 
with the judge, had been something in the anarchist line. Gwynne was 
known to have had something of a mania about Bolshevist spies, as he 
had about German spies. Anyhow, one coincidence, only a few moments 
after liis capture, confirmed Bagshaw in the impression that the case must 
be taken seriously. As they went out of the front gate into the street, they 
so happened to encounter yet another neighbour, BuUer, the cigar 
merchant from next door, conspicuous by his broA\m, shrewd face and 
the unique orchid in his buttonhole; for he liad a name in that branch of 
horticulture. Rather to the surprise of the rest, he hailed his neighbour, 
the poet, in a matter-of-fact manner, almost as if he had expected to sec 
him. 

“Hallo, here we are again,” he said. “Had a long talk with old Gwyiine, 
I suppose?” 

“Sir Humplrrey Gv^mne is dead,” said Bagshaw. “I am investigating 
the case and I must ask you to explain,” 
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Bullet stood as still as the lamp-post beside him, possibly stiffened with 
surprise. The red end of his cigar brightened and darkened rhythmically, 
but his brown face was in shadow; when he spoke it was with quite a 
new voice. 

“I only mean,” he said, “that when I passed two hours ago Mr. Orm 
was going in at this gate to see Sir Humphrey.” 

“He says he hasn’t seen him yet,” observed Baeshaw, “or even been 
into the house.” 

“It’s a long time to stand on the door-step,” observed Buller. 

“Y^,” said Father Brown; “it’s rather a long time to stand in the 
street” 

“I’ve been home since then,” said the cigar merchant “Been writing 
letters and came out again to post them.” 

“You’ll luve to tell all that later,” said Bagshaw. “Good night 

good mor ning .” 

The trial of Osric Orm for the murder of Sir Humphrey Gw^mne 
which filled the newspapers for so many weeb, really turned entirely 
on the same crux as that little talk under the lamp-post, when the grey- 
green dawn was breaking about the dark streets and gardens. Everything 
came back to the enigma of those two empty hours between the tin^ 
whm Buller saw Onn going in at the garden gate, and the time when 
Fa^er Bro^ found him apparently still lingering in the garden. He 
had certainly had the time to commit six murden, and might almost 
have comrmtted them for want of something to do; for he could give 
no coherent account of what he was doing. It was argued by the prose- 
cunon that he had also the opportunity, as the front door was unlatched 
Md the side-door mto the larger garden left standing open. The court 
foUowed, -mth considerable mterest, Bagshaw’s clear reconstruction 

th j “ of which the traces were so evident; indeed, 

the police had smee found the shot that had shattered the glass. Finally 

±e hole m the hedge to which he had been tracked, hTd very mui’ 

hiding-place On the other hand. Sir Matthew 

TOfiout possible exit, when it would obviously be much more seiiiblc 
to shp out mto the stteet. Sir Matthew Blake also made effective use of 

^0^^ *"“^der. Indeed 

Tmve^X“'’ “d Sir Arthur’ 

he“wr° ^ mysterious behaviour 

^lugnt he was considerably more effective. 

The prisoner went into fie wimess-box, ’chiefly because his astute 
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counsel calculated that it would create a bad impression if he did not 
But he was almost as uncommunicative to his own counsel as to the 
prosecuting counsel. Sir Arthur Travers made all possible capital out of 
lis stubborn silence, but did not succeed in breaking it Sir Arthur was 
a long, gaunt man, with a long, cadaverous face, in striking contrast to 
the sturdy figure and bright, bird-lJke eye of Sir Matthew Blake. But if 
Sir Alatthew suggested a very cocksure sort of cock-sparrow. Sir Arthur 
might more truly have been compared to a crane or stork; as he leaned 
forward, prodding the poet with questions, his long nose might have 
been a long beak. 

“Do you mean to tell tbejury,” he asked, in tones of grating incredulity, 
“that you never went in to see the deceased gendeman at all?” 

“No!*’ replied Onn shortly. 

“You wanted to see him, I suppose. You must have been very anxious 
to see him. Didn’t you wait two whole hours in front of his front 
door?” 


it 


a 


it 


ti 


ti 


a 


Yes,” replied the other. 

And yet you never even noticed the door was open?” 

No,” said Onn. 

'What in the world were you doing for two hours in somebody’s 
eise’s front garden?” insisted the barrister. “You were doing something 
I suppose?” 

Yes.” 

it a secret?” asked Sir Ardiur, with adamantine jocularity. 

It’s a secret from you,” answered the poeL 
It was upon this suggestion of a secret that Sir Arthur sefred in develop¬ 
ing his line of accusation. W^idi a boldness which some thought unscrup- 
lous, he turned the very mystery of the motive, which was the strongest 
part of his opponent’s case, into an argument for his own. He gave it as 
the first fragmentary hint of some far-flung and elaborate conspiracy, 
in which a patriot had perished like one caught in the coils of an octopus. 

“Yes,” he cried in a vibrating voice, “my learned friend is perfectly 
right! We do not know the exact reason why this honourable public 
servant was murdered. We shall not know Ae reason why the next 
public servant is murdered. If my learned friend himself falls a victim to 
his eminence, and the hatred which the hellish powers of destruction 
feel for the guardians of law, he will be murdered, and he will not know 
the reason. Half the decent people in this court will be butchered in their 
beds, and we shall not know the reason. And we shaU never know the 
reason and never arrest die massacre, imtil it has depopulated our county, 
so long as the defence is permitted to stop all proceedii^ wiA diis 
scale tag about ‘morive,’ when every other fact in the case, every glaring 
incongruity, every gaping silence, tells us that we stand in the presence ot 

Cain.” 
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“I never knew Sir Arthur so excited,” said Bagshaw to his group of 
companions afterwards. “Some people are saying he went beyond the 
usual limit and that the prosecutor in a murder case oughtn’t to be so 
vindictive. But I must say there was something downright creepy 
about that htde goblin with the yellow hair, that seemed to play up to 
the impression. I was vaguely recalling, all the time, somediino- that De 
Qumcey says about Mr. Wd liams,. that ghastly criminal who shughtcred 
two whole famihes almost in silence. 1 think he says that Williams had 
hair of a vmd unnatural yellow; and that he thought it had been 
dyed by a tnck learned in India, where they dye horses green or blue 
Then Aere w^ his queer, stony silence, like a troglodyte’s; I’ll never 
deny that it ^ worked me up until I felt there was a sort of monster in 
the doci. If that only Sir Arthur’s eloquence, then he certainly 
took a heavy responsibility in putting so much passion into it." 

He was a fnend of poor Gwynne s, as a matter of face." said Under- 

, more gently; a man I know saw them hobnobbing cogedier after 

a ^eat legal dinner lately I dare say that’s why he feels so strongly 

m this case. I suppose it s doubtful whether a man ought to act in such a 
case on mere personal feeling. 

“He wouldn’t ” said Bagshaw. “I bet Sir Arthur Travers wouldn’t 
act only on feeling however strongly he felt. He’s got a very stiff 
sense of his own profession^ position. He’s one of those men wk> are 
^bioous even when they ve satisfied their ambition. I know nobody 

how, and wants to put bmself at the head of some political movemem 
^^t be conspiracy he talks about. He must have some very good reason 

dW. u him. His conficknee 

Well, replied the priest rather absendv “I think tht- 
sj.ck me most was ho^ dtferent men S in chtfwit S 

Bags^w ‘Won An * prevent his being tremendous,” answered 

m.£°' 

now uttic some kmds of people know about other 
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kinds of people. Suppose I went among some remote people who had 
never even heard of England. Suppose I told ihenr that there is a man in 
my countr)^ who won’t ask a question of life and deatli, until he ha^ put 
an erection made of horse-hair on the top of Ins head, with little tails 
behind, and grey corkscrew curls at the side, like an Earlv Victorian 
old w'oman. They would tliink he must be rather eccentric; but he isn’t 
at all eccentric, he’s only conventional. They would think so, because 
they don t know anytliing about English barristers; because they don’t 
know what a barrister is. Well, that barrister doesn’t know what a poet 
is. He doesn t understand that a poet’s eccentricities w'ouldn’t seem eccen¬ 
tric to other poets. He chinks it odd that Orm should walk about in a 
beautiful garden for two hours, with nothing to do. God bless my soul! 
a poet w'ould think nothing ot walking about in the same backyard for 
ten hours if be had a poem to do. Orm’s own counsel w^as quite as stupid. 
It never occurred to liim to ask Orm the obvious question.” 

“What question do you mean?” asked the other. 


“Why what poem he was making up, of course,” said Father Brown 
rather impatiently. “What line he was stuck at, what epithet he was 
looking for, what climax he was tr^'ing to work up to. If there were 
any educated people in couit, who know what literature is, they would 
have known well enough whether he had had anything genuine to do. 
You’d have asked a manufacturer about the conditions of liis factory; 
but nobody seems to consider the conditions under wliich poetry is 
manufactered. It’s done by doing nothing.” 

“That’s all very well,” replied the deteedve; “but why did he hide? 


Why did he climb up that crooked little stairway and stop there; it led 
nowhere.” 


“why, because it led nowhere, of course,” tried Father Brown ex¬ 
plosively. “Aiiybody who clapped eyes on tliat blind alley ending in 
mid-air might have known an artist would want to go there, just as a 
child would.” 


He stood blinking for a moment, and then said apologetically: “I 
beg your pardon; but it seems odd that none of them understand these 
things. And then there was another thing. Don’t you know that every¬ 
thing has, for an artist, one aspect or angle that is exactly right? A tree, 
a cow, and a cloud, in a certain relation only, mean something; as three 
letters, in one order only, mean a word. Well, the view of that illuniiiiated 
garden from that unfinished bridge was the right view of it.- It was as 
unique as tlie fourth dimension. It was a sort of fairy foreshortening; it 
was like looking down at heaven and seeing all the stars growing on trees 
and that luminous pond like a moon fallen flat on the fields in some happy 
nursery tale. ^ He could have looked at it for ever. If you told him the 
path led nowhere, he would tell you it had led him to the country at the 
end of the world. But do you expect him to tell you that in the witness- 
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box? What would you say to him if he did? You talk about a man 
having a jury of his peers. Why don’t you have a jury of poets?” 

“You talk as if you were a poet yourself,” said Bagshaw. 

“Thank your stars I’m not,” said Father Brown. “Thank your lucky 
stars a pn«t has to be more charitable than a poet. Lord have mercy on 

us, if you knew what a aching, what a cruel contempt he feels for the 
lot ot you, you d feel as if you were under Niagara.” 

artistic temperament than I do ” 
said Bphaw after a pame; but after all, the answer is simple. You can 
ody show that he might have done what he did, without committing 

Je crime. But it s equaUy true that he might have committed the crime 
And who else could have committed it?** 

“^ve you thought about the servant,' Green?” asked Father Brown, 
reflectively. He told a rather queer story.” 

M, cried Bagshaw quickly, “you think Green did it, after all.” 

^ o'Jy “ked if you’d 

or an assi^tion or what not. But he went out by the garden d^ 
and came back over the garden wall. In other words, he left the door 

Because somebody B.: 

whJhe “Do you know 

‘1 W what he looked like.” answered Father Brown ouietlv 

^e front door, m the gleam of the haU lamp; his figure, his clothes, even 
‘‘What’s aU this?” 

Humphrey Gwynne,” said the priest 
Oh, yes, said Father Brown 

whicrw^T“S^trone°“tii‘‘'lV; y--. 

suppose You 

front hall, struggling with him and breaW^^ 

Sorely, he woold be Sv to 

there; his telephone was there- his s*. house? His gun was 

Even the nearest neighbours ’were ^ 

tte house?” ^ ^ ® the deserted side of 
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But we know he did go out of die hoasc,’ replied his compankm, 

puzzled. “We know he went out of the house, because he was found in 
the garden.’* 

He never went out of the house, because he never was in the house/’ 
said Father Brown, Not that evening, I mean. He was sitting in that 
bungalow. I read that lesson in the dark, at the beginning, in red and 
golden stars across the garden. They were worked from the hut; they 
wouldn’t have been burning at all if he hadn’t been in the hut. He was 

trj^ing to run across to the house and the telephone, when the murderer 
shot him beside the pond.” 

But what about the pot and the palm and the broken mirror?” cried 
Bagshaw. Why, it was you who found them! It was you yourself who 
said there must have been a struggle m the hall.” 

The priest blinked rather painfully. “Did i?” he muttered. “Surely, 
I didn t say that. I never thought that. What 1 t hink I said, was that 
something had happened in the halL And something did happen; but 
it wasn’t a sttuggle.” 

“Then what broke the mirror?” asked Bagshaw shortly. 

A bullet broke the mirror,” answered Father Brown gravely; **a 
bullet fired by the criminal. The big fragments of fallmg gla^ were 
quite enough to knock over the pot and the palm.” 

“Well, what else could he have been firing at except Gwynne?” asked 
the detective. 

“It s rather a fine metaphysical point,” answered his clerical com- 
pamon almost dreamily, “In one sense, of course, he was firing at Gwynne. 

But Gwymne wasn’t there to be fired at. The criminal w^as alone in the 
hall.” 


He was silent for a moment, and then wxnt on quiedy. “Imagine the 
looking-glass at the end of the passage, before it was broken, and the tall 
palm arching over it. In the half-light, reflecting these monochrome 
walls, it would look like the end of the passage. A man reflected in it 
would look like a man coming from inside the house. It would 
look like the master of the house—^if only the reflection were a litdc 
like him,” 


“Stop a mintc,” cried Bagshaw. “I believe 1 begin-” 

“You begin to see,” said Father Brown, “You begin to see why all 
the suspects in this case must be innocent. Not one of them could possibly 
have mistaken his own reflection for old Gwynne. Orm would have 
known at once that his bush of yellow hair was not a bald head. Flood 
would have seen his own red head, and Green his own red waistcoat. 

Besides they’re all short and shabby; none of them could have thougltt 
his own image was a thin, old gendeman in evening-dress. Wc 
want another, equally tall and thin, to match him. That’s what I meant 
by saying that I knew what the murderer looked like,” 
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"And what do you argue from chat?” asked Bagshaw, lookin^^ at him 
steadily. ^ 

The priest uttered a sort ot sharp, crisp laugh, oddly different from his 
ordinary mild manner of speech. 

“I am going to argue.;; he said, “the very thing chat you said was so 
ludicrous and impossible. 

“What do you mean?’ 

“I’m going to base the defence,” said Father Brown, “on the faa 
that the prosecuting counsel has a bald head.” 

“Oh, niy God!” said the detective quietly, and got to his feet, starin^. 

F^er Brown ^d resumed his monologue in an unruffled manne'r 

Youve been followmg the movements of a good manv people m 
this busm^; you poheemen were prodigiously interested m the move¬ 
ments of the poet, and the sers-ant, and Ac Irishman. The name whose 
movements seem to have been raAer forgotten is Ae dead man hi m- 
seiL His secant was quite honestly astonished at finding his master had 
returned. His m^ter had gone to a great dinner of all Ac leaders of Ae 
leg^ profession, but had left it abruptly and come home. He was not 
111 , for he sui^oned no assistance; he had almost certainly quarreUed 
with some leader of Ae legal profession. It’s among the leaden of that 

^ returned 

but w^A a pistol m his pocket. That is all; and nobSy could^r 
have guessed it except for Ae mirror.” ’ 

for a moment, and Aen added: 
erev srange about Ae glass that hung at Ae end of that 

an ^ ^ fof^ nvilight house like a specuc; or at least like 

bstraa oi^am, the skeleton of an areument. We couU ar 

sir lIs 

■Tm 17?* k“ J"" ““J “tout him." ^ 

wi>l> g™ good.uamm "Ami 

wl» Ic, wetfmSutSfe =“1 
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‘'Sir Arthur Travers/* beean Father Brown, 

“Sir Artiujr Travers u dead,” said Ba;^shaw, bnedv- 
Ah! said the otner. with ^ little catch in his wnce; *‘vou mean that 

he-” 

^j haw, “he shot at the same man airam, but ncK m a 

mirrur/’ 


!! 

THE MAN WITH TWO BEARDS 

This tale was told bv Father Brossrn to Professor Crake, the celebrated 
crinimolceist, after dinner at a club» where the rw’o ^'ere introduced 
to each other as shanne a harmless hobbv ot murder and robberv. But, 
as Father BrovsTi’s version rather mmiTnizcd his own part in the matter, 
it is here re*told in a more impartial style. It arose out ot a plaN-ful passage 
of arms, in which the professor was very scientific and the pne^t ratl^r 
sceptical. 

“My good sir,*' said the professor in remonstrance, “don’t you bebeve 
that criminolocv is a science?” 

“I’m not sure,” replied Father Brown. “Do you believe that hagiology 
is a science?” 

“What’s diat?” asked the specialist sharply. 

“No; it’s not the studv ot hags, and has nothing to do with bumifl^ 
wdtehes,” said die priest, smiling. “It’s the study ot holy things, saints 
and so on. You see, the Dark Ages tried to make a science about good 
people. But our own humane and enlightened age is only interested in 
a science about bad ones. Yet I think our general experience is that every 
conceivable sort ot man has been a saint. And I suspea you will find, 
too, that every' conceivable sort of man has been a murderer. 

“Well, we believe murderers can be pretty' well classified,” observed 
Crake. “The list sounds radier long and dull; but I think it’s exhaustive. 
First, all killing can be dri'ided into rarional and irrational, and tvcTI 
take the last first, because they are much fewer. There is such a thing as 
homicidal mania, or love of butchery' in the abstraa. THot b such a 
thing as irrational antipathy, though it’s very' seldom homic^daL- Then 
we come to the true motives: of these, some are less rational in the sense 
of being merely romantic and retrospective. Acts of pure revenge alt 
acts of hopeless revenge. Thus a lover vrill sometimes kill a rival he could 
never supplant, or a rebel assassinate a tyTant after the conqiKSi is 
plctc. But, more often, even these acts have a rational cxpcctarioo. They 
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hopeful murders. They fall into the larger section of the second 
thvmon, of what we may call prudential crimes. These, again fall 
cluefly under two descriptions. A man kills either in order to obtain 
what ^e other man possesses, either by theft or inheritance, or to stop 
the other man from actmg m some way: as in the case of killing a black- 

„ l^ 1. .1 * t more passive 

obsucle, a hmband or wife whose continued functioning, as^such 

T Z classification is prett^ 

Bm I m^afraid that it perhaps sounds rather dull; I hope I’m not borin 


you." ) 

‘Not at all/* said Father Brown. 


<y 

o 


- —’ ^ “If I seemed a little absent-minded I 

lust apolo^e; the truth is. I was thinking of a man I once IcnTw He 

was a murderer; but I can t see where he fits into your museum of 

man heSe^hl WdlvT*^’ ° V ^^e 

^im Th. 1 'lo^hing to avenge 

anything that he could possibly 

w»„d 1“ n :■“? r 

hinder, or even affect the murderer in any way Th^^e 
m tlw case. There were no politics in the case. This man kilfrd a 

rc^n; which “'“8" 

so, m his o^ more conversational fashion, he told the storv 

tales about tSL ndghZrstrrrnJ fT^’ 

the modem suburb beUeve anvH?'^ of 

wickedness of the Pone or rh»> ^ ^ papers about the 

UmA, ..d to J SdLt. Tf'SI”™ 

happening next door In rhk u ^ never knows what is 

suburb had actually been menrionpr^ * intensity. Their own 

seemed to the^I , . mentioned m their favourite newspaper It 

the mJTto lit Z” 7",°'™ wWthllw 

totosMe before; and nowl^lrl reajlsH ^ "ncoDsdous and 

Islands. ^ ^ Kmg of the Cannibal 

My Michrel 
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numerous burglaries; tlaat bis whereabouts was being kept quiet, but 
that he was behevcd to have settled down in the suburb in question, 
which v.‘e will call tor convenience Cliishani. A resume of some of his 
famous and daring exploits and escapes was given in the same issue. For 
it is a character ot that kind of press, intended for that kind of public, 
that it assumes that its reader have no memories. While the peasant will 
remember an outlaw hke Robin Hood or Rob Roy for centuri^, the 
clerk vnU hardly remember the name ot the criminal about whom he 
arsued in trams and tubes two vears betore. Yet, Alichael Moonshine 
had really shown some ot the heroic rascahn^ of Rob Roy or Robin 
Hood. He was worthy to be turned into legend and not merely into 
news. He was far too capable a burglar to be a murderer. But his terrific 
strength and the ease with which he knocked poUcemen over like nine¬ 
pins, stunned people, and bound and gagged them, gave something 
almost like a final touch of fear or mystery to the fact that he never 
killed them. People almost felt that he would have been more hu m an if 
he had. 

Simon Bankes, the father of the family, was at once better read 
and more old-^hioned than the rest. He was a sturdy man, with a shon 
grey beard and a brow barred with wrinkles. He had a turn for anecdotes 
and reminiscence, and he distinctly remembered the days when Londoners 
had lain awake listening for Mi^Mogsshine as they did for Spring- 
heeled Jack. Then there was his wife, a thin, dark lady. There was a 
son ofaoTelegance about her, for her family had much more money 
than her husband’s, if radier less education; and she even possessed a very 
valuable emerald necklace upstairs, that gave her a right to prominence 
in a discussion about thieves. There was his daughter, Op^l, who was 
also thin and dark and supposed to be psychic—at any rate^by herself, 
for she liad little domestic encouragement. Spirits of an ardently astral 
turn Vi-ill be well advised not to materialize as members of a large family. 
There was her brother John, a burly youth, particularly boisterous in his 
indifference to her spirifuaJ development; and otherwise distinguish¬ 
able only by his interest in motor-cars. He seemed to be always in the 
aa of selling one car and buy mg another; and by some process, hard 
for the economic theorist to 'follow, it was always possible to buy a 
much better article by selling the one that was damaged or discredited. 
There was his brother Ph^ipria young man with dark curly hrir, dis¬ 
tinguished bv his attcimoh to dress; which is doubdess part ot the duty 
of a stockbroker’s clerk, but, as die stockbroker was prone to hint, hardly 
the whole of it. Finally, diere was present at this fan^y scene his tne“. 
Darnel De%-ine, who was also d^k and exquisitely dressed, but b^d^ 
in a fashion that was somewhat foreign, and therefore, for many, slig y 

"^irwS^Devine who had introduced the topic of the newspaper para- 


I 
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graph, tactfully insinuating so effective an instrument of distraction at 
what looked like the beginning of a small family quarrel; for the psychic 
lady had begun the description of a vision she had had of pale faces 
floating in empty night outside her window, and John Bankes was 

trying to roar down this revelation of a higher state with more tlian his 
usual heartiness. 

But the newspaper reference to their new and possibly alarming neigh¬ 
bour soon put bodi controversialists out of court. 

How frightful, cried Mrs. Bankes, He must be quite a new-comer; 
but who can he possibly be?” 

I don t know any particularly new-comers/’ said her husband, “ex¬ 
cept Sir Leopold Pulman, at Beechwood House.” 

said the kdy, “how absurd you arc—Sir Leopold!” Then, 
after a pause, she added: If anybody suggested his secretary now_ 

that man with the whiskers; I’ve always said, ever since he eot the place 
Philip ought to have had-” 


Nothing doing, said Philip languidly, making his sole contribution 
to the conversation. “Not good enough.” 

‘‘The only one I know,” observed Devine, ‘‘is that man called Carver 
who IS stoppmg at Smith’s Farm. He Uves a very quite life, but hefruT^ 
interesting to t^ to. I think John has had some business with him.” 

Knows a bit about cars,” conceded the monomaniac John. ‘‘He’ll 
know a bit more when he’s been in my new car.” 

Dcvme smiled shghtly; everybody had been threatened with the 

of John s new car. Then he added reflectively 
That s a little what I feel about him. He knosvs a lot about motoring 
and travelhng, and Ae active way of the world, and yet he alway 
stay at home pottering about round old Smith’s beehives. Say he’s 
only mterested in bee culture, and that’s why he’s staying with Smith 

It seems a very quiet hobby for a man of his sort. However. Tvclio 
doubt John s car will shake him up a bit.” 

As Devine walked away from the house that evening his dark face 
wore an expr^ion of concentrated thought. His thoughts would 
perhaps, have been worthy of our attention, even at this stage; but 
It IS enough to say that their practical upshot was a resolution to pay 
m ^eiate visit to Mr. Carver at the house of Mr. Smith. As he was 
makmg^his way tbther he encountered Barnard, the secretary at Becch- 

Xh ^ 'Whiskers 

sTemedTo fifd'- “ f conversation brief and Ssual; but De-rine 
eemed to find m it food for further cogitation. 

LaiSS k “^cuse my asking, but is it true that 

some very famous iewelkrv im f»t 

1 m not 


just 


hanging 
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“ru get her to give an eye to them,” answered the secretary. "To tell 
die trudi, Tve ventured to w'am her about them already myscl£ I hope 
she has attended to it.” 

As they spoke, there came the hideous cry of a motor-hom just 
behmd, and John Bankes came to a stop beside them, radiant at his own 
steering-wheel. When he heard of Devine’s destination he rlaim^ it 
as his own, though his tone suggested rather an abstract relish for offering 
people a ride. The ride was consumed in continuous praises of the car, 
now mosdy in the matter of its adaptability to weather. 

Shuts up as tight as a box,” he said, “and opens as easy—^as easy as 
opening your mouth.” 

Devine’s mouth, at the moment, did not seem so easy to open, and 
they arrived at Smith’s farm to the sound of a soliloquy. Passing the 
outer gate, Devine found the man he was looking for without going into 
the house. The man was walking about in the garden, with his hands in 
his pockets, wearing a large, limp straw hat; a man with a long face and 
a large chin. The wide brim cut off the upper part of his fie with a 
shadow that looked a litde like a mask. In the background w’^as a row 
of sunny beehives, along w^hich an elderly man, presumably Mr. Smith, 
w^'as moving accompanied by a short, commonplace-looking com¬ 
panion in black clerical costume. 

“I say,” burst in the irrepressible John, before Devine could offer 
any polite greeting, “I’ve brought her round to give you a htde run. 
You see if she isn t better than a ‘Thunder-bolt.* ” 

Mr Carv^er’s mouth set into a smile that may have been meant to be 
gracious, but looked rather grim. “I’m afraid I shall be too busy for 
pleasure this evening,” he said. 

“How doth the htde busy bee,” observed Devine, equally enigmatic¬ 
ally. “Your bees must be very busy if they keep you at it all night. I 
was wondering if-” 

“Well,” demanded Carver, with a certain cool defiance. 

“Well, they say w'e should make hay while the sun shines,” said Devine. 
“Perhaps you make honey while the moon shines.” 

There came a flash from the shadow of the broad-brimmed hat, as 
the w^hites of the man’s eyes shifted and shone, 

“Perhaps there is a good deal of moonshine in the business,” he said: 
“but I warn you my bees do not only make honey. They sting.” 

“ylre you coming along in the car?” insisted the staring John. But 
Carver, though he threw off the momentary air of sinister significance 
w'ith which he had been answering Devine, was still positive in his 
pohtc refusal. 

“I can’t possibly go,” he said. “Got a lot of wTiting to do. Perhaps 
you’d be kind enough to give some of my friends a run, if you want 
a companion. This is my friend, Mr. Smith, Father Brown.” 
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“Of course,” cried Baukes; “let ’em all come.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Father Brovm. “I’m afraid I shall have 
to decline; I’ve got to go on to Benediction in a few minutes.” 

“Mr. Smith is your man, then,” said Carver, with something almost 
like impatience. “I’m sure Smith is longing for a motor ride.” 

Smith, who wore a broad grin, bore no appearance of longing for 
anything. He was an active httle old man with a very honest wig; one 
of those wigs that look no more natural than a hat. Its tinge of yellow 
was out of keeping with his colourless complexion. He shook his head 
and answered with amiable obstinacy: 

“I remember I went over this road ten years ago—in one of those 

contraptions. Came over in it from my sister’s place at Holmgate, and 

never been over that road in a car since. It was rough going I can tell 
you.” 

Tm years ago! scoffed John Bankes. Two thousand years ago you 
went in an ox wagon. Do you think cars haven’t changed in ten years 
—md roads, too, for that matter? In my httle bus you don’t know the 
whe^ are going round. You think you’re just flying.” 

“I’m sure Smith wants to go flying,” urged Carsxr. “It’s the dream 

or nis life. Come, Smith, go over to Holmgate and see your sister. You 

Imow you ought to go and see your sister. Go over and stay the night 
if you like. ® 

“WeU. I gmeraUy walk over, so I generally do stay the night,” said 

No n^ to trouble the gentleman to-day, particularly.” 
think what it will be for your sister to see you arrive in a 

led C^er. “You really ought to go. Don’t be so selfish.” 

^ts 11 ^ assented Bankes, with buoyant benevolence. “Don’t 
i be selfish. It won t hurt you. You aren’t afraid of it, arc you'” 

1 C k ’ j blinking thoughtfully, “1 don’t want io be 

and I don t think I m afiaid. I’ll come widi you if you put it that 

salutations that seemed somehow 
^ the pn«t only joined m out of courtesy, and they both felt it was 

S. J ^ air of fkrcwclL 

T^^tail gave them a curious sense of the pervasive force of his p^ 

moment the car was out of sight he turned to them with a sort of 
boisterous apology and said: “WellF “ 

imt extteme geniahty is the same as a dismissal. 
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“Fve kept wasps, too,” answered the mysterious Mr. Carver. 

When his guests -were a few yards down the street, Devine said rather 
impulsively to his companion: “Rather an odd scene that, don’t you 
think?” 

“Yes,” replied Father Brown. “And what do vou think about 
it?” 

Devine looked at the little man in black, and something in the gaze 
of his great, grey eyes seemed to renew his impulse. 

“I think,” he said, “that Carver was very anxious to have the bouse 
to himself tonight. I don’t know w-hether you had any such suspicions?” 

“I may have my suspicion.” replied the priest, “but I’m not sure 
whether they’re die same as yours.” 

That evening, w'hen the last dusk w^as turning into dark in the gardens 
round the family mansion. Opal Bankes was moving through some of 
the dim and empty rooms with even more than her usual abstraction; 
and anyone w^ho had looked at her closely w^ould have noted that her 
pale face had more than its usual pallor. Despite its bourgeois luxury, the 
house as a whole had a rather unique shade of melancholy. It was the 
sort of immediate sadness that belongs to things that are old rather than 
ancient. It w^as full of faded fashions, rather than historic customs; of the 
order and ornament that is just recent enough to be recognized as dead. 
Here and there, Early Viaorian coloured glass tinted the twilight; the 
high ceilings made the long rooms look narrow; and at the end of the 
long room dow*n which she was walking was one of those round windows, 
to be found in the buildings of its period. As she came to about the middc 
of the room, she stopped, and then suddenly swayed a little, as if some 
invisible hand had struck her on the face. 

An instant after there was the noise of knocking on the front door, 
dulled by the closed doors between. She knew that the rest of the house¬ 
hold were in the upper parts of the house, but she could not have analysed 
the motive that made her go to the front door herself. On the door¬ 
step stood a dumpy and dingy figure in black, which she rccogni^ as 
the Roman Catholic priest, whose name w^as Brown. She knew him 
opiy slightly; but she liked him. He did not encourage her psychic 
views; quite the contrary; but he discouraged them as if they mattaed 
and not as if they did not matter. It w^as not so much that he did not 
sjTupathize with her opinions, as that he did sympathize but did not 
agree. All this was in some sort of chaos in her mind as she found hersdt 
saying, without greeting, or waiting to hear business: 

“I’m so glad you’ve come. I’ve seen a ghost.” . « c. t 

“There’s no need to be distressed about tliat,” he said. It often 
pens. Most of the ghosts aren't ghosts, and the few that may be wont 

do you any harm. Was it any ghost in particular?” ^ 

“No,” she admitted, with a vague feeling of relief, it wasn t so macn 
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House,” said Father 


the thing itself as an atmosphere of awful decay, a sort of luminous 
ruin. It was a face. A face at die window. But it was pale and goeelinu 
and looked like the picture of Judas.” 

“Well, some people do look like that,” reflected the priest, “and I 
dare say they look in at windows, sometimes. May I come in and see 
where it happened?’ ’ 

When she returned to the room with the visitor, however, other 
members of the family had assembled, and those of a less psychic habit 
had thought it convenient to light the lamps. In the presence of Mrs. 

Bankes, Father Brown assumed a more conventional civility, and 
apologized for his intrusion. 

“I’m afraid it is taking a liberty with your house, Mrs. Bankes,” he 
said. But I think I can explain how the business happens to concern 
you. I was up at the Pulman’s place just now, when I was rung up 
and ^ked to come round here to meet a man who is coining to com¬ 
municate something that may be of some moment to you I should not 
have added myself to the party, only I am wanted, apparently, because 

I am a wimess to what has happened up at Beechwood. In fkt, it was I 
who had to give the alarm.” 

“What has happened?” repeated the lady. 

There has been a robbery up at Beechwood 

Browi^ gravely; ‘ a robbery, and what I fear is worse. Lady Pulman's 

jewels have gone; and her unfortunate secretary, Mr. Barpaid, was picked 

up m the garden, having evidendy been shot by tET^caping burelar ” 

That man, ejaculated the lady of the house. “I believe he was_” 

She encoimtered the grave gaze of the priest, and her words suddenly 
w^t irom her; she never knew why. ' 

‘•I communicated with the police,” he went on, “and with another 
authonty mterested in this case; and they say that even a superficial 
otamination h^ revealed foot-prints and finger-pnnts and other indica¬ 
tions of a well-known criminal.” 

At dm point, the conference was for a moment disturbed by the 
inX appeared to be an abortive expedition 

S^IlT' “ disappointing paLenger. 

disJu^^oL^"^ announced with noisy 

of weigh™ reserve, who will relieve me of thh respomibility 

WOKS, m a senons busiuess. le only remains f„, me to say S a 2^ 
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I saw a face/’ said Opal, "at one of our winJoss’s.” 

Oh, you are always secinij; faces/ said her brother John roughly. 

It is as well to see facts even if they are faces/* said Father Brown 
* “and I think the face vou saw- 



Li 


Li 


Another knock at th.e front door sounded through the house, and a 
minute afterwards the door of the room opened and another figure 
appeared. Deshne halt-rose from his chair at the sight of it. 

It was a tall, erect figure, with a long, ratlicr cadaverous face, ending 
in a formidable chin. The brow w.is rather bald, and the eyes bright and 
blue, which Deshne had last seen obscured with a broad straw hat. 

“Pray don’t let anybody move/’ said the man called Carver, in clear 
and courteous tones. But to Devine’s disturbed mind the courtesy had 
an ominous resemblance to that of a brigand w^ho holds a company 
motionless with a pistol. 

^‘Please sit dowm, Mr. De\'ine/’ said Carver; “and, with Mrs. Bankes’s 
permission, I will follow your example. My presence here necessitates 
an explanation I rather fancy you suspected me of being an eminent 
and distinguished burglar.” 

I did.” said Devine grimly. 

As you remarked,” said Carver, “it is not alwa)"S easy to know a 
wasp from a bee.” 

After a pause, he continued: “I can claim to be one of the more useful, 
though equally annoying, insects. I am a detective, and 1 have come 
down to investigate an alleged renewal of the activities of the cnminal 
calling himself Michael Moonshine. Jewel robberies were his speciality; 
and there has just been one of them at Beechwood House, which, by all 
the technical tests, is obviously his work. Not only do the prints corres¬ 
pond, but you may possibly know that when be was last arrested, and it 
is beheved on other occasions also, he wore a simple but effective dis¬ 
guise of a red beard and a pair of large horn-rimmed spectacles.” 

Opal Bankes leaned forward fiercely. 

“That was it/’ she cried in excitement, “that was the face I saw, widi 
great goggles and a red, ragged beard hke Judas. I tliought it was a 

t.” 

“That was also the ghost the ser\'ani at Beechwood saw,” said Carver 

He laid some papers and packages on the table, and began carchiliy 
to unfold them. “As I say.” be continued, “I was sent dow^n here to 
inquiries about the criminal plans of this man. Moonshine. That is why 
1 interested myself in bee-keeping and went to suy with Mr^.^Smitk ^ 

There was a silence, and then Devine started and spoke: “You dont 

seriously mean to say that nice old man- ** 
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“Come, Mr. Devine,” said Carver, with a smile, “you bch'eved a 
beehive was only a hiding-place for me. Why shouldn’t it be a hiding- 
place for him?” ° 

Devine nodded gloomily, and the detective turned back to his papers 
“Suspecting Smith, I wanted to get him out of the way and go through 
hK belongings; so I took advantage of Mr. Bankes’s kindness in giviL 

some curious things to be 
owned by an mnocent old rustic interested only in bees. This is one of 
them.” 

From the folded paper he lifted a long, hairy object almost scarlet 

in colour—the sort of sham beard tliat is worn in theatricals. 

Beside it lay an old pair of heav)' horn-rimmed spectacles 

“But I ^o found something,” continued Carver, “that more directly 

concerns this house, and must be my excuse for intruding to-night. I 

found a memorandum, isnth notes of the names and conjectural value 

of various pieces of jewellery in the neighbourhood. Immediately after 

me note of Lady Pdman s tiara was the mention of an emerald nerlrhf->- 
belonging to Mrs. Bankes. 

Mrs. Bankes, who had hitherto regarded the invasion of her house 

f “7 bewilderment, suddenly grew attentive. Her 

^ suddenly ooked ten years older and much more intelligent. But 

Wore she could spe^ the impetuous John had risen to his full height 
like a trumpeting elephant. ® 

necklace-I’m 

gomg to see about that necklace! 

room°‘4o^f^h‘of’’ the 

we vc been keeping our eyes open since we’ve 

^ came a. I tk eai I aaked him to nm touS Sfa 

With the news, and I would follow; and so_ 

Opal was standing up and point- 

mgngidly at the round window. ^ panapomt- 

“There it is again!” she cried. 

of they all saw something—something that cleared the 

afisdnst h^ uncommonly brought 

^ ‘he great. 

hadvim^ ^ ^ “PP" ^ heard. The next moment it 

Devme had taken a single stride to^vards the window wl,.„ . 
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resounded tliroueh the house, a shout that seemed to shake it. It seemed 
almost too deafening to be discingnisliabic as words; yet it was enough 
to stop Devine in his stride, and he knew what had happened. 

“Necklace gone!’* shouted John Bankes, appearing huge and heaving 
in the door^vav, and almost instantly vanishing again vnth the plunge 
of a pursuing hound. 

“Thief was at die ssdndow just now!” cried the detective, vAio had 
already darted to the door, toUowin<: the headlong Tolm, who was 
already in the garden. 

“Be careful,” \vailed the ladv, “they have pistols and things.” 

“So have T,” boomed the distant voice of the dauntless John out of the 
dark garden. 

Desnne had. indeed, noticed as the young man plunged past liim that 
he was defiantly brandishing a revolver, and hoped there would be no 
need tor him to so defend himself But even as he had the thought, 
came the shock of two shots, as if one answered the other, and awakened 
a wild flock of echoes in that still suburban garden. They flapped into 
silence. 

“Is John dead?” asked Opal in a low, shuddering voice. 

Father Brown had already advanced deeper into the darkness, and 
stood with his back to them, looking down at something. It was he who 
answered her. 

“No,” he said; “it is the other.” 

Carver had joined him, and for a moment the two figxires, the cal! and 
the short, blocked out what view the fitful and stormy moonhght would 
allow. Then they moved to one side and, the others saw the small, wiry 
figure lying shghtly twisted, as if with its last struggle. The false red 
beard was thrust upwards, as if scomtully at the sks^, and the moon shone 
on the great sham spectacles of the man who had been called Moonshine. 

“What an end,” muttered the detective. Carver. “After all his ad¬ 
ventures, to be shot almost by accident by a stockbroker in a suburban 


garden.” ., 

The stockbroker himself naturally regarded his own triumph with 

more solemnity, though not without nervousness, ^ ^ 

“I had to do it,” he gasped, still panting with exertioiL “I’m sorry, 


he fired at me.” -i i 

“There will have to be an inquest, of course,’ said Carver, gravdy. 

“But I there 'w-ill be nothing for you to worry about There s a 

revolver fallen from his hand with one shot discharged; and he certanly 


didn’t fire after he’d got yours.” j j. j • 

By this time they had assembled again in the room, and the dctecow 

was getting his papers together for departure. Father Broira wb sta^ 

ing opposite to him, looking down at the table, as if in a browi staoy. 

Then he spoke abruptly: 
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*‘Mr. Carver, you have certainly worked out a very complete case in 
a very masterly way. I rather suspected your professional business; but 
I never guessed you would link everything up together so quicUy—the 
1 the beard and the spectacles and the cipher and the necklace and 


ev 



“Always satisfactory to get a case really rounded off/' said Carv 
“Yes,” said Father Brovm, still looking at the uble. “I admire it 

_-l_ rn 1 _. 1 1 1 *1 . ° 


Carver. 

^ ^ _very 

uch. Then he added with a modesty verging on nervousness; **It's 
only fair to you to say that I don’t believe a word of it.” 

Devine leaned forward with sudden interest. **Do you you don’t 
believe he is Moonshine, the burglar?” 

I know he is the burglar, but he didn’t burgle,” answered Father 

Brown. “I know he didn’t come here, or to the great house, to steal 

jewels, or get shot getting away with them. Where are the jewels?” 

generally are in such cases,” said Carver. “He’s either 

hidden them or passed them on to a confederate. This was not a one- 

man job. Of course, my people are searching the garden and warning the 
distnrt. 

“Per^ps,” suggested Mrs. Bankes, “the confederate stole the neck¬ 
lace while Moonshine was looking in at the window.” 

“Why was Moonshine looking in at the window?” asked Father 

should he want to look in at the window?” 

^ Well, what do you think?” cried the cheery John. 

“I thi^,” ^d Father Brown, “that he never did want to look in at 
the wmdow. 

“Then why did he do it?” demanded Carver. “What’s the good of 

talkmg m Ae air hke that? We’ve seen the whole thing acted before our 
very eyes. ^ 

I ve seen a good many things acted before my eyes that I didn’t 
b^heve in, rephed the priest. “So have you, on the stage and 

Fa^er Brown,” said Devine, with a certain respect in his tones “will 
you tell us why you can’t beheve your eyes?” 

Yes, I will ^ to tell you,” answered the priest. Then he said gently; 

Je “S'* ,r‘“' •>»*“ y<>“ ■""■i- 

rio be foends with all out neighbours. But you can’t think we 

bi^^; but we know our own people. I knew this dead man very well 

I to eo,^„, ^ C. ^ , nZtZnZ" 

¥' <^7; “li 1“ iniiid WB like a glass 

.o say to reforJa^ 

penitents 


than others can m^ out of virtue, 
it was I who went to him for com 
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good to be near so good a man. And when I saw him lying there dead in 
die garden, it seemed to me as if certain strange words that were said of 
old were spoken over him aloud in my ear. They might well be; for if 
ever a man went straight to heaven, it might be he.” 

“Hang it all,” said John Bankes resdessly, “after all, he was a con¬ 
victed thief.” 

“Yes,” said Father Browm; “and only a convicted thief has ever in 
this world heard that assurance: ‘This night shalt thou be with Me in 
Paradise.’ ” 

Nobody seemed to know what to do with the silence that followed, 
imtil Devine said, abrupdy, at last: 

“Then how in the world would you explain it all?” 

The priest shook his head. “I can’t explain it at all, just yet,” he said, 
simply. “I can see one or two odd things, but I don’t understand them. 
As yet I’ve nothing to go on to prove the man’s innocence, except the 
man. But I’m quite sure I’m right.” 

He sighed, and put out his hand tor his big, black hat. As he removed 
it he remained gazing at the table with rather a new expression. Bis 
round, straight-haired head cocked at a new angle. It was rather as if 
some curious animal had come out of his hat, as out of the hat of a 
conjurer. But the others, looking at die table, could see nothing there but 
the detective’s documents and the tawdry old property beard and spec¬ 
tacles. 

“Lord bless us,” muttered Father Brown, “and he’s lying outside dead, 
in a beard and spectacles.” He swmng round suddenly upon Devine. 
“Here’s somediing to follow up, if you want to know. Why did he have 
two beards?** 

With diat he busded in his undignified way out of the room; but 
Devine was now devoured wnth curiosity, and pursued him into the 
front garden. 

“I can’t tell you now,” said Father Brown. “I’m not sure, and I’m 
bothered about w'hat to do. Come round and see me to-morrow, and I 
may be able to tell you the whole thing. It may already be setded for 
me, and—did you hear that noise?” 

“A motor-car surfing,” remarked Devine. 

“Mr. John Bankes’s motor-car,” said the priest. “I believe it goes very 
fast.” 

“He certainly is of that opinion,” said Devine, with a smile. 

“It will go far, as well as fast, to-night,” said Father Brown. 

“And what do you mean by that?” demanded the other. 

“I mean it \^ill not return,” replied the priest. “John Bankes sus¬ 
pected something of what I knew from whac I said. John^Bank^ has 
gone and the emeralds and all the other jewels with him.” 
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Next day, Devine found Father Brown moving to and fro in front of 
the row of beehives, sadly, but ■w'ith a certain serenity. 

“I’ve been telling the bees,” he said. “You know one has to tell the 
bees! ‘Those singing masons building roofs of gold.’ What a line!” 
Then more abruptly. “He would Ukc the bees looked afier.” 

I hope he doesn t want the human beings neglected, when the whole 
swarm is buzzing with curiosity,” observed the young man. “You were 
quite right when you said that Bankes was gone with the jewels; 
but I don t know how you knew, or even what there was to be 


lown. 


ftther Brown blinked benevolently at the bee-hives and said; 

“One sort of stumbles on things, and there was one stumbling-block 
at the start. I was puzzled by poor Barnard being shot up at Beechwood 
House. Now, even when Michael was a master criminal, he made it a 
point of honour, even a point of vanity, to succeed without any killing. 
It seemed extraordmary that when he had become a sort of saint he 
should go out of his way to commit the sin he had despised when he was 
a sinner. The rest of the business puzzled me to the last; I could make 
nothing out of it, except that it wasn’t true. Then I had a belated gleam 
of sense when I saw the beard and goggles and remembered the thief 
bad come in another beard with other goggles. Now, of course, it was 
just possible that he had duplicates; but it was at least a coincidence that 
he i^d neither the old glasses nor the old beard, both in good repair. 
Again, it was just possible that he went out witlioiit them and had to 
procure new ones; but it was unhkely. There was nothing to make him 
go motoring 'with Bankes at all; if he was really going burgling he 
codd We taken his outfit easUy in his pocket. Besides, beards don’t grow 

dbe^c anywhere in 

No, the more I bought of it the more I felt there was something 
tunny about his having a completely new outfit. And then the truth 
began to on me by reason, which I knew already by instinct. 

He nwer did go tiut with Bankes with any intention of putting on the 
disguise. He never did put on the disguise. Somebody else maniActured 
^giuse at leisure, and then put it on him.” 

Put It on him!’’reprated Devine. “How the devil could they?” 
m us go back, said Father Brotvn, “and look at the thing through 
gho?^ the window through which the young lady saw ^e 

Jhe ghost!” repeated the other, with a slight start. 
oerwS!!^‘^ “ composure, “and 

only mistake is in thinking that being psychic is being 
^intuaL Some animals are mvrMr* __ i i 
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was right when she felt that the face at the window had a sort of horrible 
halo of deathlv things.** 

^ O 

“You mean-” began De\'ine. 

I mean it was a dead man who looked in at the window/* said Father 
It was a dead man who crawled round more than one house, 
looking in at more than one window. Creepy, wasn’t it? But in one 
way it was the reverse of a ghost; for it was not the antic of the soul 
freed from the body. It was the antic of the body freed from the souL” 

He blinked again at the beehive and continued; “But, I suppose, the 
shortest explanation is to take it from the standpoint of the man who did 
it. You know the man who did it. John Bankes.” 

**Thc very last man I should have thought of,” said Devine. 

“The very first man I thought of,” said Father Brown; “in so frr as I 
had any right to think of anybody. My friend, there are no good or bad 
social types or trades. Any man can be a murderer like poor John; any 
man, even the same man, can be a saint like poor MichaeL But if there 
is one type that tends at times to be more utterly godless than another, it 
is that rather brutal sort of business man. He has no social ideal, let alone 
religion; he has neither the gentleman’s traditions nor the trade unionist’s 
class loyalty. AU his boasts about getting good bargains were practically 
boasts of having cheated people. His snubbing of his sister’s poor little 
attempts at mysticism was detestable. Her m)'sticism was aU nonsense; 
but he only hated spiritualism because it was spirituality. Anyhow, there’s 
no doubt he was the villain of the piece; the only interest is in a radiCT 
original piece of villainy. It was really a new and unique motive for 
murder. It w^as the motive of using the corpse as a stage property—a 
sort of hideous doll or dummy. At the start be conceived a plan of kill¬ 
ing Michael in the motor, merely to take him home and pretend to 
have killed him in the garden. But all sorts of fantastic finishing touches 
follow ed quite naturally from the primary faa; that he had^ his dispcKal 
in a closed car at night the dead body of a recognized and recognizable 
burglar. He could leave his finger-prints and foot-prints; he could lean 
the familiar face against windows and take it away. You wall nodoe 
that Moonshine ostensibly appeared and vanished while Bankes wras 
ostensibly out of the rooiil looking for the emerald necklace. 

“Finally, he had only to tumble the corpse on to the lawn, fire a shot 
from each pistol, and tncrc he was. It might never have been found out 
but for a guess about the two beards,” 

“Why ^d your friend Michael kept the old beard?” Devine said 
thoughtfully. “That seems to me questionable.” 

“To me, who knew him, it seems quite inevitable,” repKcd Fadia 
Browm. “His w'hole attitude was like that wig that he wore. There ms 
no disguise about his disguises. He didn’t want the old disguise any 
“lore, but he wasn’t frightened of it; he would have felt it 61 sc to destroy 
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the false beard. It would have been like hiding; and he was not hi ding 
He was not hiding from God; he was not hiding from himself He was 
in the broad dayUght If they’d taken him back to prison, he’d still have 
been quite happy. He was not whitewashed, but washed white. There 
was something very strange about him; almost as strange as the grotesque 
dance of death through which he was dragged after he was d^^d When 
he moved to and fio smiling among these beehives, even i-hen . in a most 
radiant and shining sense, he was dead. He was out of the judgmait of 
this world.” 

There was a short pause, and then Devine shrugged his shoulders and 

said: “It all comes back to bees and wasps looking very much alike in thit 
world, doesn’t it?” 




THE SONG OF THE 

Tm soul of A^L-gCT^rme Smart mvt a. uy lumia one possession 

^jokeJ^t ra^t be conadered a mild joke, for it consisted merely 
of ashng people if they had seen his goldfisL It might also be considered 
an em^ve loke; but it is doubtfiil whether he was not secredy more 
att^ed to me joke than to the evidence of expenditure. In ralking 

f Ae "te conveisatioJ 

m the (ketmon of ^ hobby. T o Dr. Burdock, a rising biologist with 

a resolute dun ^d hm brushed bacTTOTO^^’s,^. SmS made 

the easy trammorn You are mtcrested in natural history; have vou 
t aU natiue w« one; but at first sight the link was not dose, as 

^t^v^on to ^subject of the gold standard, from whichTwas 

f"»<i and ti fice tather 

j - iwar), the versatile conversationalist showed an 
and mAent interest in the Ganges and the IndSi 
Iradaig naturally to the possible presence of goldfish in those wS 
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From Mr. Harry- Hartonp , the very rich but very shy and silent young 
gendemah who had recently come dovni from London, he had at last 
extorted the information that the embarrassed youth in question was 
not interested in fishing, and had then added: “T alking about fishing, 
have you see my goldfish?*’ 

The pecuHar thing about the goldfish was that they were made of gold. 
They were part of an eccentric but expensive toy, said to have been made 
by the fireak of some rich Eastern prince, and Mr. Smart had picked it 
up at some sale or in some curiosity shop, such as he fi?equented for the 
purpose of lumbering up his house -^nth unique and useless things. From 
the other end of the room it looked like a rather tmusually large bowi 
containing rather unusually large hving fish; a closer inspection showed 
it to be a huge bubble of beautifully blowm Venetian glass, very thin 
and delicately clouded with faintly iridescent colour, in the tinted twi¬ 
light of which hung grotesque golden fishes with great rubies for eyes. * 
The whole thing was undoubtedly worth a great deal in solid material; 
how much more would depend upon the waves of lunacy passing: 
over the world of collectors. Mr. Smart’s new secretary, a young mai^ 
named Francis Eovle^ though an Irishman and not credited with caution,, 
was milffiy^^^nsed at his talking so freely of the gems of his collection 
to the group of comparative strangers who happened to have alighted in 
a rather nomadic fashion in the neighbourhood; for collectors arc 
commonly vigilant and sometimes secretive. In the course of settling 
down to his new duties, Mr. Boyle found he was not alone in this senti- 
ment, and that in othen, it passed from a mild wonder to a grave dis¬ 
approval. 

“It’s a wonder his throat isn’t cut,” said Mr. Smart’s valet, Hanr^ 
not without a h}*pothetical relish, almost as if he had said, in a pur^ 
artistic sense: “It’s a pity.” 

“It’s extraordinaty’ how he leaves things about,” said Mr, Smarts 
head clerk, Tagicfeo^, w^ho had come up from the office to assist the new 
sccrctar)% “and ^e won’t even put up those ramshackle old bars aero® 
his ramshackle old door.” 

“It’s all very well with Father Brown and the doctor,” said Mr. Smart's 
housekeeper, with a certain vigorous vagueness that marked her opinioi^ 
“but when it comes to foreigners, I call it tempting providence. It isn’t 
only the Count, either; that man at the bank lool^ to me much too 
yellow^ to be English.” 

“Well, that young Hanopp is English enough,” said Boyle go^ 
humour^y, “to the extent of not having a w^ord to say for 

“He thinks the more,” said the housekeeper. “He may not be exa^ 
a foreigner, but he is not such a fool as he looks. Foreign is as fotdgp. 

does, I say,” she added darkly. « j i. ^ i. 

Her disapproval would probably have deepened if she had heard tnc-. 
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conversation, in her master’s drasving-room tliat afternoon, a con¬ 
versation of which tile goldfish were the text, though the offensive 
foreigner tended more and more to be the central figure. It was not that 
he spoke so very much; but even his silences had something positive about 
them. He looked tlie more massive for sitting in a sort of heap on a heap 
of cushions, and m the deepening twilight his wide MongoUan face 
seemed famtly luimnous, like a moon. Perhaps his background brought 
out something atmospherically Asiatic about his face and figure, for the 
room was a chaos of more or less costly curiosities, amid which could 
be seen the crooked curves and burning colours of countless Eastern 
weapons. Eastern pipes and vessels. Eastern musical instruments and 
Cumulated manusenpts. Anyhow, as the conversation proceeded, Boyle 
felt more and mo^e that the figure seated on the cushions and dark agaimt 
the ^ihght had the exact outhne of a huge image of Buddlia 
The conversaoon was general enough, for all the little local group 
were present They were, mdeed. often in the habit of dropping m at 

s^mi n served the 

opposite side were three houses, one rented by the Coiuu l -t^ 

f£?ff^ for®the L'nk Onager aS 

Ime of fence enclosmg some land that was let for buildinc^ It was thus 

Sd*for°"f^^‘^ group, and the comparative emptmeTs of the open 

ouier s soaety. That afternoon, one stranger had indeed broken inrr, rl... 

ot a dukeifl^ld bo™ » millionaire 

the old collector But if ” alleged) come down Co do business with 
m^collector. But he was known, at the Bine Dragon at least, tn Mr. 


To 


the of die gdded hsh and 

observed ^ ought to lock them up more carefully.” 

dependant wio sSdLm Sd” '‘'Oulder at the 

"Jameson and Sirlra^d'rt^^"'' f'' “‘‘«t Irke a bald parrot. 

a narn, and the rest are always at me to bar the doors as 
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if it were a m^di-aeval fortress, tliouf^h realls' the>e rotten old rustv Wrs 
are too mediaeval to keep anvbody out, I should think. I prefer to trust 
to luck and the local police.” 

“It is not always tlie best bars chat keep people out,” said cl\e Count. 
“It all depends on who’s tr^^ing to get in. Tnere was an ancient Hindu 
hermit who lived naked in a cave and passed througii the three armies 
that encircled the Mogul and took the great ruby out of the cvranc’s 
turban, and went back unscathed like a sliaJow. For he wished to leach 
the great how smaD are the laws or space and time. 

“When we really study tlie small aws ot space and rime,” said Dr. 
Burdock dr^dv, “we gcnerallv tuid out how tho^c cricks are done. 
Western science has let in davliglic on a good deal of Eastern magic. 
Doubtless a great deal can be done with hypnotism and suggesrion, to 
say notliing ot sleight-of-hand.” 

“The ruby was not in the royal tent,” observ^ed the Count in Ins dream 
fashion; “but he found it among a hundred tents.” 

“Can’t all that be explained by telepathy?” asked the doctor sharply. 

The question sounded the sharper because it was followed by a heasy 
silence, almost as if the distinguished Oriental traveller had, with im¬ 
perfect politeness, gone to sleep. 

‘*I beg your pardon,” he said rousing hiniseU with a sudden smile. 
*T had forgonen we were talking vdih words. In die east we talk with 
thoughts, and so we never niisundcrstand each other. It is strange how 
you people worship words and are satisfied with words. What diiTcrence 
does it make to a thing that you now caO it telepathy, as you once called 
it tomfooler}-? If a nim climbs into me sk)* on a mango-tree, how is it 
altered by saying it is only leHtation, instead ot say mg it is only lies. If a 
mediaeval witch waved a wand and turned me into a blue baboon, you 


would say it was only ataTOm.’ 

The doctor looked for a moment as if he might say that it would not 
be so great a change after all. But before his irritation could find chat or 
any other vent, the man called Harmer interrupted gruffly: 

“It’s true enough those Indian conjurers can do queer things, but 1 
notice they generally do them in India. Confederates, perhaps, or merely 
mass psychology^ I don’t think those tricks have ever been played m an 
English ^rillage/aIld I should say our friend’s goldfish wxre quite 

“I \^-ill tell you a story,” said de Lara, in his motionless way, whicb 
happened not in India, but outside an English barrack m die most modern¬ 
ized part of Cairo. A sentinel was standing inside the grarii^ oi an iron 
gateway looking out beween the bars on to the street. There appmed 
outside the gate a beggar, barefoot and in native ra^. who asked to, 
in English that was startlingly disrina and refined, ior a txr^ 
documeut kept in the building for safety. The soldier told ^ ot 

1 . i_ - _IJ ir»ci^r** 'jrtfi th<* tnan answcreo, s muinM * 
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‘What is inside and what is outside?’ The soldier was still staring scorn¬ 
fully through the iron grating when he gradually realized that, though 
neither he nor the gate had moved, he was actually standing in the street 
and looking in at the barrack yard, where the beggar stood still and 
s mi l ing and equally motionless. Then, when the beggar turned towards 
the budding, the sentry awoke to such sense as he had left, and shouted 
a warning to all Ae soldiers within the gated enclosure to hold the prisoner 
fast. ‘You won’t pt out of there anyhow,’ he said vindictively. Then 
the beggar said in his silvery voice: ‘What is outside and what is inside?’ 
And the soldier, still glaring through the same bars, saw that they were 
once more between him and the street, where the beggar stood free 
and smiling with a paper in his hand.” 

Mr. Imlack Smith, the bank manager, was looking at the carpet 
wiA his dark sleek head bowed, and he spoke for the first time. 

“Did anything happen about the paper?” he asked. 

instincts are correa, sir.” said the Count with 
grim affability. It was a paper of considerable financial importance 
Its consequences were international.” 

“J hope they don’t occur often,” said young Hartopp gloomily. 

I do not touch the political side,” said Ae Count serenely, “but only 

the philosophical. It illustrates how the wise man can get behind time 

and toace and turn the levers of them, so to speak, so that the whole 

world turns round before our eyes. But is it so hard for you people to 

beheye that spiritual powers are really more powerful than material 
ones. 


Well, said old Smart cheerfully, “I don’t profess to be an authority 
on^^tual powers. What do you say, Fadier Brown?” 

’The only thing that strikes me,” answered the little priest, “is that 
all toe supernatural acts we have yet heard of seem to be thefts And 

steahi^ by spmtual methods seem to me much the same as stealing by 
matenal ones. ^ ’ 



X uavc a sympaeny with the tribe." said Father Brown. “A Philistine 
is only a man who is nght without knowning why.” 

Hanopp heartily. 

Per^ps, said Fatha Brown with a smile, ^‘you would like to speak 

He would begin by saying nS- 
mgma pomted fashion, ^d you would retort with a burst of taciturnity ” 

Something might be done with music,” murmured the Count 


lan in a low 


„ - . - ---— than 

Yes, 1 might understand that better/' said the vounff 
voice. ^ ® 

Boyle h^ followed the conversation with curious attention, for 
was somedimg m the demeanour of more than one of the talkers 
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seemed to liim significant or even odd. As the talk drifted to music, 
with an appeal to the dapper bank manager (who was an amateur 
musician of some merit), the young secretary awoke with a start to his 
secretarial duties, and reminded his employer that the head derk was 
still standing patiently with the papers in his hand. 

Oh, never mind about those just now’, Jameson,” said .S mar t rather 
hurriedly. “Only something about my account; TU see Mr. Smith 
about it later. You were saving that the Yello, Air. Smith- 

But the cold breath of business had sufficed to disperse the fumes of 
transcendental talk, and tlie guests began one after another to say fare- 
well. Only Air. Imlack Smith, bank manager and musician, remained 
to the last; and when the rest were gone he and his host w^ent into the 
inner room, where the goldfish were kept, and closed the door. 

The house was long and narrow’-, with a covered balcony r unning along 
the first floor, which consisted mostly of a sort of suite of rooms used 
by the house-holder himself, his bedroom and dressing-room, and 
an inner room in which his ver^' valuable treasures were sometimes 
stored for the night instead of heh^ left in the rooms below. This 
balcony, like the insufficiently barred door below' it, w^as a matter of 
concern to the housekeeper and the head clerk and the others who 
lamented the carelessness of the collector; but, in truth, that cunning 
old gendeman was more careful than he seemed. He professed no great 
behef in the antiquated fastenings of the old house, w^hich the house¬ 
keeper lamented to sec rusting in idleness, but he had an eye to the more 
important point of st^3teg^^ He always put his favourite goldfish in the 
room at the back of his bedroom for the night, and slept in firont of it, 
as it were, with a pistol under his pillow^ And w'hen Boyle and Jame¬ 
son, awaiting his return fi:om the tite-a-tete, at length saw the door open 
and their employer reappear, he was carr)*ing the great glass bowd as 
reverendy as it if had been the rehc of a saint. 

Outside, the last edges of the sunset still clung to the comers of the 
green square; but inside, a lamp had already been kindled; and in the 
mingling of the tw'o lights the coloured globe glowed like some mon¬ 
strous jew'el, and the fantastic outlines of the fier)' fishes seemed to give 
it, indeed, something of the mystery of a talisman, like strange shapes 
seen by a seer in the cr)'stal of doom. Over the old man’s shoulder the 
olive face of Imlack Smith stared like a spliinx. 

“I am going up to London to-night, Air. Boyle,” said old Smart, 
with more grariry then he commonly showed. “Air. Smith and I are 
catcliing the six-fort}'-five. I should prefer you, Jameson, to sleep up¬ 
stairs in my room to-night; if you put the bowi in the back room as 
usual, it will be quite safe then. Not that I suppose an)’thing could 
possibly happen.” 

“Anything may happen an^'W'hcre,” said the smiling Air. SmitL I 
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think you generally take a gun to bed with you. Perhaps you had better 
leave it behind in this case.” 

Peregrine Smart did not reply, and they passed out of the house on to 
the road round the village green. 

The secretary and the head clerk slept that night as directed in their 
employer’s bedroom. To speak more srrictly, Jameson, the head clerk, 
slept in a bed in the dressing-room, but the door stood open between,' 
and the two rooms running along the front were practically one. Only 
the bedroom had a long french window giving on the balcony, and an 
entrance at the back into the inner apartment where the goldish bowl 
bad been placed for safety. Boyle dragged his bed right across so as to 
bar this entrance, put the revolver under his pillow, and then undressed 
and went to bed, feeling that he had taken all possible precautions against 
an impossible or improbable event. He did not see why there should be 
My particular danger of normal burglary; and as for the spiritual burglary 
that figured in the traveUer’s tales of the Count de Ura, if his thoughB 
ran on Aern so near to sleep it was because they were such stuff as dreams 
are r^de of. They soon turned into dreams with intervals of dreamless 
sibber. The old clerk was a little more restless as usual; but after fussing 
about a hde onger and repeating some of his favourite regrets and 
wammp, he also retired to his bed in the same manner and slept. The 
moon bnghtened and grew dim again above die green square and the 
pey blocks of houses in a solitude and silence that seemed to liave no 
human witness; and it was when the white cracks of daybreak had 
aJr^dy appeared in the corners of the grey sky that the dung happened 
Boyle, being young, was naturally both the healthier and the heavier 
sleeper of the two. Though active enough when he was once awake, he 
alwa^ had a load to lift in waking. Moreover, he had dreams of'the 

They were a medley of many things, including his last look from the 
bdeony across the fop grey roads and the green square. But the pattern 
of ‘I'ang'd ond sh.fcd .„™d dL.ly, I .h. .ccon.p.1:™"" 

dressing-room. But m the dreamer’s mind all that murmur and motion 
wp vaguely conneaed with the words of the Count de Ura about a 
^dom that could hold the Ipers of time and space and turn the world 

wohJ 

a i^ “'"Pl"f,."nP"»i'>'B he Sad were the words of a sonit with 

LrShad “'“t' ““■”Pr"'“'i ■'’'P h. a forC 

accent and a voice that was sn c 1 . . ^ 




Oi^er the land and over the sea 
My flying fishes tvill come to me. 

For the note is not oj the world that wakes them. 
But in - 


He struggled to his feet and saw that his fellow-guardian was already 
out of bed; Jameson was peering out of the long window on to the bal¬ 
cony and calling out sharply to someone in the street below. 

“Who’s that?” he called out sharply. “What do you want?” 

He turned to Boyle in agitation, saying. “There's somebody prowling 
about just outside. I knew it wasn’t safe. I’m going dowTi to bar that 
front door, whatever thev sav.” 

He ran dowmstairs in a flutter and Boyle could hear the clattering of 
the bars upon the front door; but Boyle himself stepped out upon the 
balcony and looked out on the long grey road that lea up to the house, 
and he thought he was still dreaming. 

Upon that grey road leading across that empty moor and through diat 
little English har^et, there had appeared a figure that might have stepped 
straight out of the jungle or the bazaar—a figure out of one of the Count’s 
fantastic stories; a figure out of the “Arabian Nights.” The rather ghosdy 
grey twilight which begins to define and yet to discolour everything 
when the light in the east has ceased to be locahzed, lifted slowly like a 
veil of grey gauze and showed him a figure wTapped in outlandish 
raiment, A scarf of a strange sea-blue, vast and voluminous, went round 
the head like a turban, and then again round the chin, giving rather 
the general character of a hood; so far as the face was concerned it had a 
the effects of a mask. For the raiment round the head was drawn cl<»e as 
a veil; and the head itself was bowed over a queer-looking musical 
instrument made of silver or steel, and shaped like a deformed or crooked 
violiiL It was played with something like a silver comb, and die notes 
were curiously thin and keen. Before Boyle could open his mouth, the 
same haunting alien accent came from under the shadow of the bumoos, 
singing words of the same sort: 

As the golden birds go back to the tree 
My golden fishes return to me. 

Return - 

“You’ve no right here ” called out Boyle in exasperation, hardly 
knov^ang what he said. 

“I have a right to the goldfish,” said the stranger, speaking more Wee 
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King Solomon tlian an unsandalled Bedouin in a ragged blue cloak, 

“And they will come to me. Come! 

He struck his strange fiddle as his voice rose sharply on the word. 
There was a pang of sound that seemed to pierce the mind, and then 
there came a fainter sound, like an answer: a vibrant whisper. It came 
from the dark room behind where the bowl of goldfish was standing. 

Boyle turned towards it; and even as he turned the echo in the inner 
room changed to a long tingling sound like an electric bell, and then to 
a faint crash. It was still a matter of seconds since he had challenged the 
man from the balcony; but the old clerk had already regained the top 
of the stairs, panting a litde, for he was an elderly gentleman. 

“I’ve locked up the door, anyhow,” he said. 

“The stable door,” said Boyle out of the darkness of the inner room. 
Jameson followed him into that apartment and found him staring down 
at the floor, which was covered with a litter of coloured glass like the 
curved bits of a broken rainbow. 

“What do you mean by the stable door?” began Jameson. 

**I mean that the steed is stolen,” answered Boyle. “The flying steeds. 
The flying fishes our Arab friend outside has just whistled to like so many 
performing puppies.” 

‘‘But how could he?” exploded the old clerk, as if such events were 
hardly respectable. 

“Well, they're gone,” said Boyle shortly. “The broken bowl is here, 
which would have taken a long time to open properly, but only a second 
to smash. But the fish are gone, God knows how, though I think our 
friend ought to be asked.” 

“We are wasting time,” said the distracted Jameson. “We ought to 
be after him at once.” 

“Much better be telephoning the police at once,” answered Boyle. 
“They ought to outstrip him in a flash with motors and telephones that 
go a good deal farther than we should ever get, running trough the 
village in our nightgowns. But it may be there arc things even the police 
cars and wires won’t outstrip.” 

While Jameson was talking to the police-station through the telephone 
in an agitated voice, Boyle went out again on to the blacony and hastily 
scanned that CTey landscape of daybreak. There was no trace of the 
man in the turban, and no other sign of life, except some faint stirrings an 
expert mi^t have recognized in the hotel of the Blue Dragon. Only 
Boyle, for the first time, noted consciously something that he had all 
along been noting unconsciously. It was like a fact struggling in the sub¬ 
merged mind and demanding its own meaning. It was simply the fact 
that the grey landscape had never been entirely grey; there was one 
gold spot amid its stripes of colourless colour, a lamp lighted in one of die 
houses on the other side of the green. Something, perhaps irrational* 
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told him that it had been burning through all the hours of the darkness 
and was only fading with the dawn. He counted the houses, and his 
calculation brought out a result w^hich seemed to fit in with something, 
he knew not what. Anyhow, it was apparendy the house of the Count 
Yvon de Lara. 

Inspector Pinner had arrived with several policemen, and done several 
thing s of a rapid and resolute sort, beii^ conscious that the very absurdity 
of the cosdy trinkets might give the case considerable prominence in the 
ne%\'spapers. He had examined everything, measured everything, taken 
dowTi everybody’s deposition, taken everybody’s fi n ger-prints, put 
ever^'body’s back up, and found himself at the end left facing a fact which 
he could not believe. An Arab from the desert had walked up the public 
road and stopped in front of the house of Mr. Peregrine Smart, where a 
bowl of artificial goldfish was kept in an inner room; he had then sung 
or recited a htde poem, and the bowl had exploded like a bomb and 
the fishes vanished into thin air. Nor did it soothe the inspector to be 
told by a foreign Count—in a soft, purring voice—^that the bounds of 
experience were being enlarged. 

Indeed, the attitude of each member of the htde group was character¬ 
istic enough. Peregrine Smart himself had come back from London the 
next morning to hear the news of his loss. Naturally he admitted a 
shock; but it Was n^pical of something sporting and spirited in the litde 
old gendeman, something that always made his sm^ strutting figure 
look"like a cock-sparrow’s, that he showed more vivacity in the search 
than depression at the loss. The man named Harmer, who had come to 
the village on purpose to buy the goldfish, might be excused for being 
a htde cesrs^ on learning they were not there to be bought. But, in truth, 
his rather aggressive moustache and eyebrows seemed to brisde with 
something more definite than disappointment, and the eyes that darted 
over the company were bright wdth a vigilance that might well be 
suspicion. The sallow face of the bank manager, who had also returned 
from London though by a later train, seemed again and again to ^t^ 
those shining and shifting eyes like a magnet. Of the two remaini^ 
figures of the original circle. Father Brown was generally silent when k 

fkf* dar^d HartooD was often silent even whoi hc 


was. 


But the Count was not a man to let anything pass that gave an apparait 
advantage to his views. He smiled at his radonalisric rival, the doctor, 
in the manner of one who knows how it is possible to be imtating by 

^“you vXSt, doctor,” he said, “that at least some of the stories 
bought so improbable look a htde more realistic t^y dm tt^ 

ua yesterday. 

peaking a word, to dissolve a sohd vessel inside the four walls ot tbe 
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house he stands outside, it might perhaps be called an example of wh al 
I said about spiritual powers and material barriers.” 

“And it might be called an example of what I said,” said the doctor 

sharply, “about a htde scientific knowledge being enough to show 
now the tricks are done.** 

“Do you re^y mean, doctor,” asked Smart in some exdtcmcnt, 
that you can throw any scientific light on this mystery’’ ’ 

^ “I can throw hght on what the Count calls a mystery.” said the doctor 
because it is not a m^tery at all. That part of it is plain enough. A 
soimd IS only a wave of vibration, and certain vibrations can break glass 
^ the sound IS of a certam kind and the glass of a certain kind. The man 
did not smd m the road and think, which the Count telJs us is the ideal 
meAod when Onentals want a Uttle chat. He sang out what he wanted 
quite loud, and struck a sl^l note on an instrument. It is similar to manN- 
expOTinents by which glass of special composition lias been cracked’’ 

Count lightly, “by which several 
Jumps of sohd gold have suddenly ceased to exist.” 

“Here com^ said Boyle. “Between ourselves I 

he would regy the^tor’s natural explanation as quite as much 

°ne. A very sceprical intellert 
Mr P^er s, espeaa ly about me. I rather think I am uni 

I thmk we are all under suspicion,” said the Count 

It was the presence of this suspicion in his own case that led Bovlc 
to sak the personal advice of Father Brown. They were walking rould 
Ac village green togcAer, some hours later in the day, when thf pnest 
^o^as frowning Aroughtfully at the ground as he listened, sudinly 

m2?V°“ """ “Somebody’s been washing Ac pavc- 

ho^ I wonder wheAer Aat was done yesterday ” ^ 

FaAcr Brown looked raAer earnestly at Ae house which was 

That IS Colonel Varney s house, isn’t it^*' he asked r 

rke Earr. .00. 1 faocy. wL. ror, rf ^ 

ye never even seen him/* answered Bovle *‘I dr»nV l 

iX'ki' f a minute,” said Father Brown 
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Father Brown emerged, still smiling, and continued his slow and potter- 
ing progress round the square of roads. Sometimes he seemed to have 
forgotten the matter in hand altogether, for he would make passing 
remarks on historical and social questions, or on the prospects of develop¬ 
ment in the district. He remarked on the soil used for the beginning of a 
new road by the bank; he looked across the old village green with a 
vague expression. 

“Common land. I suppose people ought to feed their pigs and geese 
on it, if they had any pigs or geese; as it is, it seems to feed nothii^ but 
nettle and thisdes. What a pity that what was supposed to be a sort of 
large meadow has been turned into a small and petty wilderness. That’s 
Dr. Burdock’s house opposite, isn’t it?” 

‘Yes,” answered Boyle, almost iumping at this abrupt postscript. 
Very well,” answered Father Brown, “then I think we’ll go indoors 






o 


As they opened the front door of Smart’s house and mounted die stairs, 
Boyle repeated to his companion many details oi the drama enacted 
there at daybreak. 

“I suppose you didn’t doze off again?” asked Father Brown, “giving 
time for somebody to scale the balcony while Jameson ran down to 
secure the door.” 

“No,” answered Boyle; “I am sure of that. I woke up to hear Jameson 
challenejng the stranger from the balcony; then I heard him run n ing 
downstairs and putting up the ban, and then in two strides 1 was on the 

balcony myself” 

“Or could he have slipped in between you from another angle? 
Are there any ocher entrances besides the front cntrancer 
“Apparently there are not.” said Boyle gravely. 

“I had better make sure, don’t you think?” asked Father Brown 
apologetically, and scuttled softly downstairs again. Boyle remained in 
the front bedroom gazing rather doubtfully after him. After a com¬ 
paratively brief interval the round and rather rustic visage appe^ed 
again at the head of the stairs, looking rather like a turnip ghost widi a 

broad grin. .> -11 

“No* I think that settles the matter of entrances, said the tuimp 

erhost. chcerfoUy. “And m w. I think, having got everythii^^ in a right 

tex. so to speak, we can take stock of what we ve got. Its rather a 

curious business, . 

“Do YOU think,” asked Boyle, “that the Count or the colond, wmy 

of these Eastern travellers have anything to do wth it? Do you think it 

“fS^grant vou this,” said the priest gravely, “if the Count, or tk 

colonel, or any of your neighbours did dress up in Arab ma^cradc and 
_ ..L:,, fVi/. r^nrlr— rhpn it was oretemacuraL 
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“What do you mean? Why? j r- u u 

'‘Because the Arab left no footprints, answered Father Brown. 

“The colonel on the one side and the banker on the other are the nearest 
of your neighbours. That loose red soil is between you and the bank, 
it would print off bare feet like a plaster cast and probably leave red 
marks everywhere. I braved the colonel’s curry-seasoned temper to 
verify the fact that the front pavement was washed yesterday and not 
to-day; it was wet enough to make wet footprints all along the road. 
Now, if the visitor were the Count or the doctor in the houses opposite, 
he might possibly, of course, have come across the common. But he 
must have found it exceedingly uncomfortable wich bare feet, for it is, 
as I remarked, one mass of thorns and thistles and stinging nettles. He 
would surely have pricked himself and probably left uaces of it. Unless, 
as you say, he was a preternatural being.” 

Boyle looked steadily at the grave and indecipherable face ot his 

clericd fiicnd- 

“Do you mean that he was?” he asked, at length. 

“There is one general truth to remember,” said Father Brown, after 
a pause- “A thing can sometimes be too close to be seen, as, for instance, 
a man cann ot see himsclf. There was a man who had a fly in his eye when 
he looked through the telescope, and he discovered that there was a 
most incredible dragon in the moon. And 1 am told that if a man hears 
the exact reproduction of his own voice it sounds hke the voice ot a 
stranger. In the same way, if anything is right in the foreground of our 
life we hardly sec it, and if we did we might think it quite odd. If the 
thing in the foreground got into the middle distance, wc should probably 
think it had come from the remote distance. Just come outside the 
house again for a moment. I want to show you how it looks from 
another standpoint.” 

He had already risen, and as they descended the stairs he continued 
his remarks in a rather groping fashion as if he were thinking aloud. 

“The Count and the Asiatic atmosphere all come in, because, in a case 
like this, everything depends on the pr^araiion of the mind. A man 
can reach a condition in which a brick, Wling on his head, will seem to 
be a Babylonian brick carved with cuneiform, and dropped from the 
Hanging Gardens oi Babylon, so that he will never even look at the 
brick and see it is of one paetem with the bricks of his own house. So 
in your case- 

“What does this mean?” interrupted Boyle, staring and pointing at 
the entrance. “What in the name ot wonder docs it mean? The door is 
barred again.” 

He was staring at the front door by which they had entered but a little 
while before, and across which stood, once more, the great dark bands of 
rusty iron which had oxice, as he had said, locked the stable door too late- 
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There v:3S something darkly and dumbly ironic in those old ^tenings 
closing behind them and imprisoning them as if of their own motion. 

“Oh those!” said Father Brown casually. “I put up those bars mysdf, 
just now. Didn’t you hear me?” 

No,” answered Boyle, staring. “I heard nothing.” 

Well, I rather thought you wouldn’t,” said the other equably. “There’s 
really no reason why anybody upstairs should hear those bars being put 
up. A sort of hook fits easily into a sort of hole. When you’re qtiite 
close you hear a dull click; but that’s alL The only thing th^r maVp; 
any noise a man could hear upstairs, is this.” 

And he lifted the bar out of its socket and let it fall with a clang at the 
side of the door. 

“It docs make a noise if you unbar the door,” said Father Brown gravdy, 
“even if you do it pretty carefully.” 

You mean-” 

I mean,” said Father Brown, “that what you heard upstain was 
Jameson opening the door and not shutting it. And now let’s open the 
door ourselves and go outside.” 

When they stood outside in the street, under the balcony, the litde 
priest resumed his previous explanation as coolly as if it had been a 
chemical lecture. 

“I was sa)Tng that a man may be in the mood to look for something 
very- distant, and not realize that it is something very close, something 
very close to himself, perhaps something very like himself It was a 
strange and outlandish thing diat you saw when you looked down at this 
road. I suppose it never occurred to you to consider what he saw when 
he looked up at that balcony?” 

Boyle was staring at the balcony and did not answer, and the oth^ 
added: 

“You thought it very wild and wonderful that an Arab should come 
through civihzed England with bare feet. You did not remember that 
at the same moment you had bare feet yourself” 

Boyle at last found words, and k was to repeat words already spoken. 

“Jameson opened the door,” he said mech^cally. 

“Yes,” assented his fiiend. “Jameson opened the door and came out 
into the road in his nightclothes, just as you came out on the balcony. 
He caught up two thing s that you had seen a hundred times: the length 
of old blue curtain that he wrapped round his head, and the Oriental 
musical instrument you must have often seen in that heap of Oriental 
curiosities. The rest was atmosphere and acting, very fine acting, for he 
is a very fine artist in crime.” 

“Jameson!” exclaimed Boyle incredulously. “He was such a dull old 

stick that I never even noticed him.” ^ 

“Precisely,” said the priest, “he was an artist. If he could act a wizaia 
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or a troubadour for six minutes, do you think he could not act a clerk 
for six weeks?” 

I am still not quite sure of his object,” said Boyle. 

His object has been achieved,” replied Father Browm, “or very nearly 
achieved. He had taken the goldfish already, of course, as he had twenty 
chances of doing. But if he had simply taken them, everybody would 
have realized that he had twenty chances of doing it. By creating a 
mysterious magician fi:om the end of the earth, he set everybody’s thoughts 
wandering far afield to Arabia and India, so that you yourself can hardly 
believe that the whole thing was so near home. It was too close to you 
to be seen.” 

If this is true, said Boyle, “it was an extraordinary risk to run, and 

he had to cut it very fine. It’s true I never heard the man in the street 

say anything while Jameson was talking from the balcony, so I suppose 

that was all a fake. And I suppose it s true that there was time for hi m 

to get^ outside before I had fully woken up and got out on to the bal¬ 
cony.” 

Every crime^depends on somebody not waking up too soon,” replied 
Father Broisn; and in every sense most of us wake up too late. I, for 
one, have woken up much too late. For I imagine he’s bolted long 
ago, just before or just after they took his finger-prints.” 

“You woke up before anybody else, anyhow,” said Boyle, “and I 

should never have woken up in that sense. Jameson was so correct and 
colourless that I forgot all about him.” 

“Beware of the man you forget,” replied his fHend; “he is the one 

m^ who you entirely at a disadvanuge. But I did not suspect him 

imtil you told me how you had heard him barring the door ” 

yhow, we owe it all to you,” said Boyle warmly. 

u owe It aU to Mrs. Robinson,” said Father Brown with a smiU 

Mrs. Robmson? questioned the wondering secretary. “You don’t 
mean the housekeeper? ^ 

you forget, and even more,” answered the 
IZr ■ ^ c ^ high-class criminal; he had been an excellent 

n^r psychologist. A man like the Count 

^d an forgotten he was there, and gather exaaly the n^t materiak 

“ *' radiology of Mn. Robin- 
i don’t undostani” answered Boyle, “what she can bane to do with 
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meson did not expect the doors to be barred,” s 
W that a lot of men, especiaUy careless men 
oyer, could go on saying for days that something 
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thn u^n paxwgc% i<mnl the u.c\\cs, or iaiIict EcL*r 
Ehs ittirc v^^-* iuun And tesuve, periup* a liitlc roj it^^Uvr, tbc 

1 1 aI.^ »-- ft ^ ^-ft t l i 



ills I'uttonhoic v^as t'rvtivc; the very vAriiidi on luv KhiCI wm 
but hii Iacc WA.S iii>t at ail Festive. He wii a bi^^. bu!!-fieckcd, black* 
brov'»cd man, and At t*bc nioaicat his bro A^ wa\ bicker tl^U-n uviul. He 
bad \n am cax‘. ot cour^, the hundred K'thcratiotr^ that besiege t maa 
in su^Ij a pv^’SJUon; and ilicy rangeJ From large to snuil arvi From new 
to old It aiuiovcd turn to rav^ tluough the pawag-'s ^shcre die old 
iniir.e Ker4cry wa> >uckcu; bcian'iC !< had >u-.tCsstuLv Ugan ha carat 
At that theatre with very popular paiuomiLuOs. and had since been »> 
diK'cd to gamble in more scru'us and cla&ucal drama over which he had 
dropped A C‘^'*d deal ol nn’tiey. i Icncc, •o t.^e sapphire C^Ucs of 
lilucbcArd's^hluc I'aUce. or pc^rtions ot' the Lnehanted Grove of GoLiai 
Orange Trees, leaning up agaimt the wall to Ive tcM*.''.>:icd with cobJuti 
or nibbled by nnee, did not k:ivc him that wnnhing senvr of a 
snnphcKV Vi hicli w e ail ouglit to have wlien given a glimpse q£ WM 
wnn.GrTind ot our cluldhcKHl. Nor had he anv nine to drop a tear wkflt 

tor he had been summoned hurnediy to setue a praet;^ pro 
ot the past but ot the moment. It was the sort ot thing that Jt:<es somctia 
happen ui that strange world bclnnd the scenes; bat it was^big 
be senous. Miss Ma roni . tlie talented young aaress of lun^ _ 
who had uiiaerri^rtT'act an important ran m tlie play thu wm m 
rehearsed that aftcnioon and pertormed that evening, had abniody ^ 
even \nolcndv refused at die last moment to do an .thing of 
He had not even seen the exasperating ladv yet; and as she had 
herself up m her dressing-room and dcticd the vs orld through dK ^ 
it seemed unlikclv. for the present, that he would. Mr. Muni ^ Miad^ 
ville was sufficiently British to explain it by murmuring dwt all 
were mad; but the thought of his good tonunc m inhabtoag ac maj 
sane island of the planet did not sutfice to soothe him any rooft 
the memors- of the Enchanted Grove. All these things ai^ vamj 
were annoying; and yet a very intimate observer migltf taw 
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that something was wrong with Mr. Mandeville that went beyond 
annoyance. 

If it be possible for a heavy and healthy man to look haggard, he looked 
haggard. His face was full, but his eye-sockets were hollow; his mouth 
twitched as if it were always trying to bite the black strip of moustache 
that w’as just too short to be bitten. He might have been a man who had 
begun to take drugs; but even on that assumption there was something 
that suggested that he had a reason for doing it; that the drug was not 
the cause of the tragedy, but the tragedy the cause of the drug. What¬ 
ever was his deeper secret, it seemed to inhabit that dark end of the long 
passage where was the entrance to bis own Httle study; and as he went 

along the empty corridor, he threw back a nervous glance now and 
then. 

However, business is business; and he made his way to the opposite 
end of the passage where the blank green door of Miss Maroni defied 
the world. A group of actors and other people involved were already 
standing in front of it, conferring and considering, one might almost 
fancy, the advisability of a battering-ram. The group contained one 
figure, at least, who was already well enough known; whose photo¬ 
graph was on many mantelpieces and his autograph in many a bums. 
For though Nonnan Knight was playing the hero in a theatre that was 
still a litde provincial and old-fashioned and capable of calling him the 
first w^ing gendeman, he, at least, was certainly on the way to wider 
mumphs. He was a good-looking man with a long cleft chin and fair 
hair low on his forehead, giving him a rather Neronian look that did not 
altogether correspond to his impulsive and plunging movements. The 
group also contained Ralph _F^dall. who generally acted elderly 
character parts, and haci-armurnorous hatchet face, blue with shaving 
and discoloured with grease paint. It contained Mandeville*s second 
wa^g gentleman cari^ing on the not yet whoUy vanished tradition 
° a dark, curly-haired youth of somewhat Semitic 


prvJItrEeariri^' the^me of 
It included Mr. Mundon 


youth 


u mciuaed Mr. Mundon Mandevilles^wife’s maid or dresser a verv 
powerful-looking person tight red hair and a hard wooden face, 
t also, madentally, included MandeviUe’s wife, a quiet woman in the 
background, with a pde, patient face, the lines of which had not lost a 
classical symmetry and severity, but which looked aU the paler because 

like some very archaic Madonna. Not everybody knew that she had 
r^Sia^Tut^rr ^ mteUecmal 
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“Hasn’t she come out yet?” he demanded, speaking to his wife's 
business-like attendant rather than to his wife. 

“No, sir,” answered the woman—who was known as 
a sombre manner. 

“We are beginning to get a little alarmed,” said old RandalL “She 
seemed quite unbalanced, and we’re afraid she might even do herself 
some mischief.” 

“Hell!” said Mandeville in his simple and artless way. “Advertise¬ 
ment’s very good, but we don’t want that sort of advertisement. Hasn’t 
she any friends here? Has nobody any influence with her?” 

“Jaryisjtjjnks the only man w’ho might manage her is her own priest 
round tbe comer,” said Randall; “and in case she does start hanging 
herself on a hat peg, I really thought perhaps he’d better be here. Jarvis 
has gone to fetch him . . . and, as a matter of fact, here he comes.” 

Two more figures appeared in that subterranean passage under the 
stage: the first w'as Ashton lams, a jolly fellow who generally acted 
villains, but who hai^u^^M^r^ that high vocation for the moment 
CO the curly-headed youth with the nose. The other figure was short 
and square and clad all in black; it was Father Brown from the church 
round the comer. 

Father Brown seem^ to take it quite naturally and even casually, that 
he should be called in to consider the queer conduct of one of his flodc, 
whether she was to be regarded as a black sheep or only as a lost Iamb. 
But he did not seem to tmnk much of the suggestion of suicide. 

“I suppose there was some reason for her flying off the handle like that,” 
he said. “Does anybody know what it was?” 

“Dissatisfied with her part, I beUeve,’ said the older actor. 

“They always are,” growled Mr. Mundon Mandeville. “And I 
thought my wife would look after those arrangements.” 

“I can only say,” said Mrs. Mundon Mandeville rather wearily, “that 
I gave her what ought to be the best pare It’s supposed to be what 
stage-struck young women want, isn t it—to act the beaudtu! young 
heroine and marry the beaudfiil young hero in a shower of bouqi^ 
and cheers from the gallery? Women ot my age naturally have to bu 
back on acting respectable matrons, and 1 was careful to confine mysclt 

CO that.” „ . 1 

“It would be devilish awkward to alter the parts now, anyhow, said 

“It’s not to be thought of,” declared Norman Knight firmly. ‘ Why, 

i could hardly act—^but anyhow it s much too late. - j a. 

Father Brown had slipped forward and was standing outside me 

locked door listening. ,, , - 

“Is there no sound?” asked the manager anxiously; and thm added m 

^ voir/-- “Do vou think she can have done herselt mf 
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“There is a certain sound/* replied Father Brown calmly. “I should 
be inclined to deduce from the sound that she is engaged in breaking 
windows or looking-glasses, probably with her feet. No; I do not think 
there is much danger of her going on to destroy herself. Breaking looking- 
glasses with your feet is a very unusual prelude to suicide. If she had been 
a German, gone away to think quietly about metaphysics and weh- 
schmerz, I should be all for breaking the door down. These Italians 
don't really die so easily; and are not liable to kill themselves in a rage. 
Somebody else, perhaps . . . yes, possibly ... it might be well to tic 
ordinary precautions if she comes out with a leap.’* 

“So you’re not in favour of forcing the door?” asked Mandcvillc. 

“Not if you want her to aa in your play,” replied Father Brown. 
‘If you do that, she’ll raise the roof and refuse to stay in the place; if 
you leave her alone she 11 probably come out from mere curiosity. If 
1 were you, I should just leave somebody to guard the door, more or 
less, and trust to time for an hour or two.” 

In that case, said Mandeville, “we can only get on with rehearsing 
the scenes where she doesn t appear. My wife will arrange all that is 
necessary for scenery just now. After all, the fourth act is the mam 
business. You had better get on with that.” 

^ Not a rehearsal, said Mandeville’s wife to the others. 

Very well, said Knight, “not a dress rehearsal, of course. I wish 
of the infernal period weren’t so elaborate.” 

asked the priest with a touch of curiosity. 

The School for Vandal, said Mandeville. “It may be literature, but 

I want plays My wife likes what she calls classical comedies. A lone 
sight more classic than comic.” ^ 


At this moment the old doorkeeper known as Sam anH the solitary 
inhabitant of the dieatre during off-hours, came waddhng up to the 
manage with a card, to say that L^Minam Aiard.n ^shed to see 
He turned away, but Father Bro"wn continued to blink steadily 
for a few seconds m the direction of the manager’s wife, and saw that 
her wan free wore a frmt smile; not altogether a cheerful smile. 

him company with the man who had brought 

^Kuasion which IS not uncommon among actors. As he moved off 
thanh/^holuTl directions to Mrs. SandJ 

to 1^/ M^t^eville Mems to be an intelligent woman,” said the pnest 
but. of course, it t often she can get her lord and mas J to iSk^’ 
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anything in that light. Do you know, he actually wanted a woman like 
[hat to act as a pantomime boy? Admitted that she was a fine actress 
but said pantomimes paid better. That will give you about a measure 
of his psychological insight and sensibility. But she never complained. 
As she said to me once; ‘Complaint always conies back in an echo from' 
the ends ot the world; but silence strengthens us.’ If only she were married 
to somebody who understood her ideas she might have been one of the 
great actresses of the age; indeed, the highbrow critics still think a lot 
of her. As it is, she is married to that.” 

And he pointed to where the big black bulk of Mandeville stood 
with his back to them, ta lkin g to the ladies who had summoned him 
forth into the vestibule. Lady Miriam was a very long and languid 
and elegant lady, handsome in a recent fashion l^gely modelled on 
Egyptian mummies; her dark hair cut low and square, like a sort of 
helmet, and her Ups very painted and pro min ent and giving her a per¬ 
manent expression of contempt. Her companion was a very vivacious 
lady with an ugly attractive face and hair powdered with grey. She was 
a Miss and she talked a great deal, while her companion 

secfHIfU lUri Tired toctlk at all. Only, just as the two men passed, Lady 
Miriam summoned up the energy to say: 

“Plan’s arc a bore; but Tve never seen a rehearsal in ordinary clothes. 
Might be a bit funny. Somehow, nowada)^, one can never find a thing 
one’s never seen.” 

“Now, Mr. Mandeville,” said Miss Talbot, tapping him on the arm 
with animated persistence, “you simply must let us see that rehearsal. 
We can’t come to-night, and we don’t want to. We want to see all the 
funny people in the wrong clothes.” 

“Of course I can give you a box if y'ou wish it,” said Mandeville 
hastily. “Perhaps your lad}^hip would come this way.” And he led 
them off down another corridor. 


“I wonder,” said Jarvis in a meditative manner, “whether even Mande- 
\*ille prefers that son of woman.” 

“Well,” asked his clerical companion, “have you any reason to suppose 

that Mandc\rille does prefer her?” 

Jar\ds looked at him steadily for an instant before answering. 

“Mandeville is a myster)%” he said gravely. “Oh, yes, I Imow that 
he looks about as commonplace a cad as ever walked down Piccadilly. 
But he really is a myster)' for all that. There’s something on his con¬ 
science. There’s a shadow in his life. And I doubt whether it has any¬ 
thing more to do witli a few fashionable flirtations than it has with his 
poor neglected wife. If it has, there’s something more in them than 
meets the eye. As a matter of fact, I happen to know rather more about 
it than anyone else does, merely by acdderiu But even I can t make 
any^thing of what I know, except a mystery.” 
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He looked around him in the vestibule to see tliat they were alone 
and then added, lowering his voice: 

“I don’t mind telling you, because I know you are a tower of silence 
where secrets are concerned. But I had a curious shock the other day; 
and it has been repeated several times since. You know that MandevilJe 
always works in that litde room at the end of the passage, just under the 
stage. Well, twice over I happened to pass by there when everyone 
thought he was alone; and what’s more, when I myself happened to 
be able to account for all the women in the company, and all the women 
likely to have to do with him, being absent or at dieir usual posts.” 
“All the women?” remarked Father Brown inquiringly. 

“There was a woman with him,” said Jarvis almost in a whisper. 
“There is some woman who is always visiting him; somebody that 
none of us knows. I don’t even know how she comes there, since it isn’t 
down the passage to the door; but I think I once saw a veiled or cloaked 
figure passing out into the twilight at the back of the theatre, like a 
ghost. But she can’t be a ghost. And I don’t believe she’s even an ordin¬ 
ary affair.’ I don’t think it’s love-making. I think it’s blackmail. ” 
“What makes you think that?” asked die other. 

“Because,” said Jarvis, his face turning from grave to grim, “I once 
heard sounds like a quarrel; and then the strange woman said in a mcullic, 
menacing voice, four words: ‘I am your wife.’ ” 

“You think he’s a bigamist,” said Father Brown reflectively. “Well, 

bigamy and blackmail often go together, of course. But she may be 

bluffing as well as blackmailij^. She may be mad. These theatrical 

people often luve monomaniacs running after them. You may be right. 

but I shouldn’t jump to conclusions. . . . And talking about theatrica! 

people, isnt the rehearsal going to begin, and aren’t you a theatrical 
penon? 

I’m not on in this scene,” said Jarvis with a smile. “They’re only 
doi^ one art you know, until your lulian friend comes to her senses ” 
TalW about my Italian friend,” observed the priest, “I should 
raffier like to know whether she has come to her senses.” 

“We can go back and sec, if you like,” said Jarvis; and they descended 

again to the basement and the long passage, at one end ot which was 

MandeviUe s study and at the other the closed door of Signora Maroni. 

The door seemed to be still closed; and Mrs. Sands sat grimly outside 
It, as motionless as a wooden idol. 

Near the other end of the passage they caught a glimpse of some of the 
o^er actOR m the scene mounting the suits to the suge just above. 

rapidly up"^ the stairs; 

words feU on the ears of the unmtentional eavesdroppers as they passed. 
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“I tell you a woman visits him/’ Knight was saying violently. 

“Hush!” said the lady in her voice of silver that stiU had in it some- 

thing of steel. “You must not talk like this. Remember, he is my hus¬ 
band.” ^ 

“I wish to God I could forget it,” said Knight, and rushed up die 
stairs to the stage. ^ 

The lady followed him, still pale and calm, to take up her own position 
there. 

“Somebody else knows it,” said the priest quietly; “but I doubt 
whether it is any business of ours.” 

Yes,’ muttered Jarvis; “it seems as if everybody knows it and nobody 
kno\s^ anything about it.” 

They proceeded along the passage to the other end, where the rigid 
attendant sat outside the Italian’s door. 

“No; she ain’t come out yet,” said the woman in her sullen way; 
“and she ain’t dead, for I heard her moving about now and theiL I 
dunno what tricks she’s up to.” 

“Do you happen to know, ma’am,” said Father Brown with abrupt 
politeness, “where Mr. Mandeville is just now?” 

“Yes,” she repUed prompdy. “Saw him go mto his little room at 
the end of the passage a minute or two ago; just before the prompter 
called and the curtain went up. Must be there still, for I ain’t seen him 
come out” 

“There’s no other door to his office, you mean,” said Father Brown 
in an off-hand way. “Well, I suppose the rehearsal’s going in fiiU swing 
now, for all the Signora’s sulking.” 

“Yes,” said Jarvis after a moment’s silence; “1 can just hear the voices 
on the stage from here. Old Randall has a splendid carrying voice.” 

They both remained for an instant in a listening attitude, so that the 
booming voice ot the actor on the stage could indeed be heard rolling 
faintly down the stairs and along the passage. Before they had spoken 
again or resumed their normal poise, dieir ears were filled with another 
sound. It was a dull but heavy crash and it came from behind the closed 
door of Mundon Mandeville’s private room. 

Father Brown went racing along the passage like an arrow fi'om the 
bow and was struggling with the door-handle before Jarvis had wakened 
with a start and begun to follow him. 

“The door is locked,” said the priest, turning a face that was a litde 
pale. “And I am all in favour of breaking down this door.” 

“Do you mean,” asked Jarvis with a rather ghastly look, “that the 
unknown visitor has got in here again? Do you think it’s . .. anytliing 
serious?” After a moment he added; “I may be able to push back the 

bolt; I know the fastening on these doors. 

He knelt down and pulled out a pocket-knife with a long steel imple- 
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ment, manipulated it for a moment, and the door swung open on the 
manager’s study. Almost the first thing they noticed was that there was 
no other door and even no window, but a great electric lamp stood on 
the table. But it was not quite the first thing that they noticed; for even 
before that they had seen that Mandcville was lying flat on his face in 
the middle of the room and the blood was crawling out from under his 
fallen face like a pattern of scarlet snakes that glittered evilly in that 
unnatural subterranean light. 

They did not know how long they had been staring at each other 
when Jarvis said, like one letting loose something that he had held back 
with his breath; 

“If the stranger got in somehow, she has gone somehow.” 

“Perhaps we think too much about the stranger,” said Father Brown. 
“There are so many strange things in this strange theatre that you rather 
tend to forget some of them.” 

“Why, which things do you mean?” asked his friend quickly. 

“There are many,” said the priest. “There is the other locked door, 
for instance.” 

“But the other door is locked,” cried Jarvis staring. 

“But you forgot it all the same,” said Father Brown. 

A few moments afterwards he said thoughtfully: 

“That Mrs. Sands is a grumpy and gloomy sort of card.” 

‘Do you mean?” asked the other in a lowered voice, “that shc*s lying 
and the Italian did come out?” 

“No,” said the priest calmly; “I think I meant it more or less as a de¬ 
tached study of character.” 

“You c^’t mean,” cried the actor, “that Mrs. Sands did it herself?” 
“I didn’t mean a study of her charaaer,” said Father Brown. 

While they had been exchanging these abrupt reflections, Father Brown 
had knelt down by the body and ascertained that it was beyond any hope 

^ body. Lying beside it, though not immediately 
^ible from the doorway, was a dagger of the theatrical sort; lying as 
It It had fallen from the wound or fi*om the hand of the assassin. According 
to Jarvis, who recognized the instrument, there was not very much to 
be learned from it, unless the experts could find some finger-prints It 
was a property dagger; that is. it was nobody’s property; it had been 
kicking about Ae theatre for a long time, and anybody might have 
picked It up. Th^ the priest rose and looked gravely round the room. 

We must send for the police,” he said; “and for a doctor, though 
the doctor com« too late .. . looking at this room, by the way, I don’t 
see^bow our Italian friend could manage it.” 

S ^ ‘ • **’0“*^^ thought 

fboth lockedfa 
opposite ends of a long passage, with a fixed witness watching 11 .” 
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No,” said Father ‘‘Not quite. The difficulty is how she codd 

I think she might have got out the ocher 


have got in this end 
end.” 


“And why?” asked the other. 

“I told you,” said Father BrowTi, “that it sounded as if she was breaking 
glass—mirrors or windows. Stupidly enough I forgot something i knew 
quite well; that she is pretr\' superstitious. She wouldn't be likely to 
break a mirror; so I suspect she broke a v.'indow. It's true that all this is 
under die ground floor; but it might be a skylight or a window opening 
on an area. But diere don’t seem to be any skyligha or areas 
here.” And he stared at the ceiling ver^^ intendy for a cortsiderable 
dme. 

Suddenly he came back to conscious hfe again with a start. “We 
must go upstairs and telephone and tell everybody. It is pretty painful.... 
My God, can you hear diose aaors still shouting and ranting upstain? 
The play is still going on. I suppose that’s what they mean by tragic 
irony.” 

When it was fated that the theatre should be turned into a bouse of 
mourning, an opportunin' w^as given to the actors to show' many of the 
real vinues of their t\^pe and trade. They did, as the phrase goes, behave 
like gendemen; and not only like first w'alking gendemen. They had 
not ^ of them liked or crusted Mandcville, hut they knew exaedy the 
right things to say about him; they showed not only sympathy but 
delicacy^ in their attitude to his widow. She had become, in a new and 
very^ diflferent sense, a tragedy queen—her lightest w'ord was law 
and' W'hile she moved about slowdy and sadly, they ran her many 
errands. 

“She was always a strong character,” said old Pwandall rather huskily; 
“and had the best brains of any of us. Of course poor Mandcville was 
never on her level in education and so on; but she alw'ays did her duty 
splendidly. It was quite patheric the w'ay she w'ould sometimes say she 
wTshed she had more intellectual life; but Mandcville—well, nil nisi 
honum, as they say,” And the old gentleman went aw^ay waggii^ his 

head sadly. ^ , i - i « j n 

“M/ niii honum indeed,” said Jarvis grimly. “I don t think Randall 

at any rate has heard of the stoiy' of the strange lady v^icor. By the way, 
don’t you think it probablv was the strange w'oman? 

“It depends,” said the priest, “whom you mean by the strange woman. 

“Oh! I don’t mean the Italian w^oman,” said jar\Ts hastily. Though, 
as a matter of fact, you wxre quite right about her, too. When t^y w^t 
in the skylight was smashed and the room was empty; but so tax ^ me 
police can discover, she simply w ent home in the most harmle^ tashioa 
T _ x% 7 r\mfi-n who was hcaid threatenins him at that sco^ 
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meeting; the woman who said she was his wife. Do you think she 
really was his wife?” 

“It is possible,” said Father Brown, staring blankly into the void, 
“that she really was his wife.” 

“That would give us the motive of jealousy over his bigamous re¬ 
marriage,” reflected Jarvis, “for the body was not robbed in any way. 
No need to poke about for thieving servants or even impecunious 
acton. But as for that, of course, youVe noticed the outstanding and 
peculiar thing about the case?” 

“I have noticed several peculiar things,” said Father Brown. “Which 
one do you mean?” 

“I mean the corporate ahbi,” said Jarvis gravely. “It's not often that 

practically a whole company has a public alibi like that; an ahbi on a 

hghted stage and all witnessing to each other. As it turns out it is Jolly 

lucky for our friends here that poor Mandeville did put those two silly 

society women in the box to watch the rehearsal. They can bear witness 

that the whole act was performed without a hitch, with the characters on 

the stage all the time. They began long before Mandeville was last seen 

going into his room. They went on at least five or ten minutes after 

you and I found his dead body. And, by a lucky coincidence, the moment 

we actually heard him fall was during the time when aU the characters 
were on the stage together.” 

“Yes, that is certamly very important and simplifies everything,” 
agreed Father Brown. “Let us count the people covered by the ahbi 
There was Randall: I rather fancy Randall practically hated the manager^ 
though he IS very properly covering his feelings just now. But he is 
ruled out; it was his voice we heard thundering over our heads from the 
stage. There is ouijeune premier, Mr. Knight: I have rather good reason 
to suppose he. was m love with Mandeville’s wife and not concealing 
that sennmem so much as he might; but he is out of it, for he was on 
the stap at *e same nme, being thundered at. There was that amiable 

who callsjnmself Aubrey Vernon, he’s out of it; and there’s Mrs. 
Mandeville, she s out of it. Their corporate alibi, as you say, depends 
chiefly on Lady Minam and her friend in the box; though there n the 
general common-sense corroboration that the act had to be gone through 
^d the roudne of the theatre seems to have suffered no interruption. 

t1.? I friend. Miss 

l^bot. I suppose you feel sure they arc ^ right?” 

Lady Miriam?’’ said Jarvis in surprise. “Oh, yes_ I suppose vou 

is ^ nowadays. Besides 

f J partoular reason for doubting their evidence?’’ 

“DonVIn “ “ up ^S^iust a blank wall,” said Father Brown 

Dont you see that this coUective alibi practically covers everybody? 
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Those four were the only performers in the theatre at the time; and there 
were scarcely any servants in the theatre; none indeed, except old Sam, 
who guards the only regular entrance, and the woman who guarded 
Miss Maroni’s door. There is nobody else left available but you and 
me. We certainly might be accused of the crime, especially as we found 
the body. There seems nobody else who can be accused. You didn’t 
happen to kill him when I wasn’t looking, I suppose?” 

Jarsns looked up with, a slight stan and stared a moment, then the 
broad grin returned to his swarthy face. He shook his head. 

“You didn’t do it,” said Father Bro\sTi; “and we will assume for the 
moment, merly for the sake of argument, that I didn’t do it. The people 
on the stage being out of it, it really leaves the Signora behind her ocked 
door, the sentinel in front of her door, and old SanTT Or are vou thinking 
of the two ladies in the box? Of course they might have slipped out of 
the box.” 

“No,” said lartns; “I am thinking of the unknown woman who came 
and told Mandesnlle she was his wife.” 

“Perhaps she was,” said the priest; and this rime there was a note in his 
steadv voice that made his companion start to his feet once more and 
lean across the table. 

“We said,” he obsen-^d in a low, eager voice, “that this fint wife 
might have been jealous of the other wife.” 

“No,” said Father Brown; “she might have been jealous of the Italian 
girl, perhaps, or of Lady Miriam Marden. But she was not jealous of the 
other wife.” 

“And why not?” 

“Because there was no other wfe,” said Father Browm. “So far from 
being a bigamist, Mr. Mandesrille seems to me to have been a highly 
nionogamous person. His wife was almost too much with him; so much 
with him that you all charitably suppose that she must be somebody else. 
But I don’t see how she could have been with him when he was killed, 
for we aerce that she was aaing all the rime in front of the footlights. 

Acting an important pan, too. . . . 

“Do vou really mean,” cned Jar\ns, “that the strange woman who 
haunted him like a ghost was only the Mrs. MandeviUe we know? 
But he received no answer; tor Father Brown w’as staring into vacancy' 
with a blank expression almost like an idiot s. He alw'ays did look most 

idiotic at the instant when he was most intelligent. 

The next moment he scrambled to his tcec, looking verv^ harassed and 
distressed. "This is auTul," he said. “I’m not sure it isn’t the wont 
business 1 ever had; but I’ve got to go through with it. Would you 
eo and ask Mrs. .MandeviUe if I may speak to her m pnvater 

"Oh, certainly, ” said Jarvis, as he turned towards the door. 

what’s the matter \snth your 


But 


• ff 
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“Only being a bom fool,” said Father Brown; “a very common 
complaint in this vale of tears. I was fool enough to forget altogether 
that the play was The School for Scandal/* 

He waJked restlessly up and down the room until Jarvis rc-appeared 
at the door with an altered and even alarmed face. 

“I can’t find her anywhere,” he said. “Nobody seems to have seen 
her.” 

“They haven’t seen Norman Knight cither, have they?” asked Father 
Brown dryly. “Well, it saves me the most painful interview of my life. 
Saving the grace of God, I was very nearly frightened of tliat woman. 
But she was frightened of me, too; frightened of something I’d seen or 
said. Knight was always begging her to bolt with him. Now she’s done 
it; and I’m devilish sorry for him.” 

“For him?” inquired Jarvis. 

“Well, it can’t be very nice to elope with a murderess,” said the other 

dispassionately. “But as a matter or fact she was something very much 
worse than a murderess.” 

“And what is that?” 

“An egoist,” said Father Brown. “She was the sort of person who 
had looked in the mirror before looking out of the window, and it is 
the worst calamity of mortal life. The looking-glass was unlucky for 
her, all right; but rather because it wasn’t broken.^' 

“I can’t understand what all this means,” said Jarvis. “Everybody 

reg^ded her as a person of the most exalted ideals, almost moving on a 
higher spiritual plane than the rest of us. . . .” 

“She regarded herself in that Ught,” said the other; “and she knew 
how to hypnotize everybody else into it. Perhaps I hadn’t known her 
long enough to be wrong about her. But I knew the sort of person she 
w^ five minutes after I clapped eyes on her.” 

Oh, come! cried Jarvis; “I’m sure her behaviour about the Italian 
was beautirul. 


Her bckviour always was beautiful ” said the other. "I’ve heard 
trom everybody here all about her refinements and subtleties and spiritual 
soMui^ above poor Mandeville’s head. But all these spiritualinra and 

themselves down to the simple fkt that she 

you know, I have never felt quite sure that St. Peter wiU make that the 
only test at the gate of heaven. 

with increasing animation, “I knew 

was not really being fair to 
the pt^r Itah^. all her fine airs of frigid magnLni^f Ind 

ag^. I reahzed It when I knew that the play was T/ie2S^JLii/ ’’ 

tneni “bewilder- 

cnt. What does it matter what the play was?” 
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“Well,” said the priest, “she said she had given the girl the part of die 
beautiful heroine and had retired into the background herself with the 
older part of a matron. Now that might have applied to almost any 
play; but it falsifies the facts about that particular play. She can only have 
meant that she gave the other actress the part of Maria, which is hardly 
a part at all. And the part of the obscure and self-efFadng married 
woman, if you please, must have been the part of Lady Teazle, which is 
the only part any actress wants to act. If the Italian was a first-race 
actress who had been promised a first-rate part, there was really some 
excuse, or at least some cause, for her mad Italian rage. There generally 
is for mad Italian rages; Latins are logical and have a reason for going 
mad. But that one litde thing let in daylight for me on the meaning of 
her magnanimity. And there was another thing, even then. You 
laughed when I said that the sulky look of Mrs. Sands was a study in 
character; but not in the character of Mrs. Sands. But it was true. If 
you want to know what a lady is really like, don’t look at her; for she 
may be too clever for you. Don’t look at the men round her, for they 
may be too silly about her. But look at some other woman who is 
alwa^'S near to her, and especially one who is under her. You will see 
in that mirror her real face, and the face mirrored in Mrs. Sands was very 
ugly. 

"‘And as for all the other impressions, what were they? I heard a lot 
about the unw'orthincss of poor old Mandcvillc; but it was all about his 
being unworthy of her. and I am pretty certain it came indirectly from 
her. And. even so, it betrayed itself. Obviously, from what every 
man said, she had confided in every man about her confounded intellectual 
loneliness. You yourself said she never complained; and then quoted 
her about how her uncomplaining silence strengthened her souL And 
that is just the note; that’s the unmistakable style. People who complain 
are just jolly, human Christian nuisances; I don’t mind them. But 
people who complain that they never complain arc the devil. They are 
really the devil; isn’t that swagger of stoicism the whole point of die 
Byronic cult of Satan? I heard all this; but for the life of me I couldn t 
hear of an'j’thing tangible she had to complain of. Nobody pretended 
that her husband drank, or beat her, or left her without money, or even 
was unfaithful, until the rumour about the secret meetings, which w^e 
simply her own melodramatic habit of pestering him widi 
lectures in his owm business office. And when one looked at the &cts, 
apart from the atmospheric impression of martyrdom she contri™ to 
spread, the facts were really quite the other way. Mandevillc left oti 
making money on pantomimes to please her; he started losi^money on 
classical drama to please her. She arranged the scenery and fuming as 
she hked. She wanted Sheridan’s play and she had it; she wanted tbe 
part of Lady Teazle and she bad it; she wanted a rehearsal withou 
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costume at that particular hour and she had it. It may be worth remarking 
on the curious fact that she wanted that.” 

“But what is the use of all this tirade?” asked the actor, who had hardly 
ever heard his clerical friend make so long a speech before. “We seem to 
have got a long way from the murder in all this psy chological business. 
She may have eloped with Knight; she may have bamboozled Randall; 
she may have bamboozled me. But she can’t have murdered her hus¬ 
band—for everyone agrees she was on the stage through the whole 
scene. She may be wicked; but she isn’t a witch.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t be so sure,” said Father Brown, with a smile. “But 
she didn’t need to use any witchcraft in this case. I know now that she 
did it, and very simply indeed.” 

looking at him in a 



“Why are you so sure of that?” asked Jarvis, 


way. 

“Because the play was The School for Scandal,** replied Father Brown, 
“and that particular act of The School for Scandal. I should like to remind 
you, as I said just now', that she always arranged the furniture how she 
liked. I should also like to remind you that this stage was built and used 
for pantomimes; it would naturally have trap-doors and trick exits of 
that sort. And when you say that witnesses could attest to having seen 
all the performers on the stage, I should like to remind you that in the 
principal scene of The School for Scandal one of the principal performers 
remaim for a considerable time on the stage, but is not seen. She is 
technically on,’ but she might practically be very much off.* That is 
the Screen of Lady Teazle and the Alibi of Mrs. Mandcvillc.” 

There was a silence and then the actor said: “You thiiik she slipped 

through a trap-door behind a screen down to the floor below, where 
the manager’s room was?” 

She certainly ^^pped away in some fasliion; and that is the most 
probable fashion, said the other. I think it all the more probable 
berau^ she took the opportunity of an undress rehearsal, and even 
indeed arranged for one. It is a guess; but I fancy if it had been a dress 
rehear^ it mi^t have been more difficult to get through a trap-door 
in the hoom of the eighteenth century. There arc many little difficulties, 
of couTO, but I think they could all be met in time and in turn.” 

What I can’t meet is the big difficulty,” said Jar%ii. putting his head 
on his hand widi a sort of groan. “I simply can’t bring myself to believe 

u i-L creature like that could so lose, so to speak, her 

bodily balance, to say nothing of her moral balance. Was any motive 
strong enough? Was she very much in love with Knight?” 

I hope so,” replied his companion; “for really it w ould be the most 
human exci^. But I’m sorry to say that I have my doubts. She wanted 
to get nd of her husband, who w as an old-fashioned provincial hack 
not even making much money. She w'anted to have a career as the bril- 
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liant vrifc of a brilliant and rapidly-rising actor. But she didn’t want in 
that sense to act in Tiic School for Scofioh^L She wouldn't have run awav 
\Hth a man except in me last resort. It wasii t a human passion with her 
but a son ot hellish respectability. She was always doi^aing her husband 
in secret and badgenng him to divorce Ininseif or otherwise get out of 
the way; and as he retused he paid at last tor liis refusal. There’s another 
thing you ve got to remember. You talk about these highbrows having 
a higher art and a more plnlosophical drama. But remember what a lot 
ot tlie philosophy is! Remember what soa of conduct those highbrows 
orten present to the Inghest! All about the Will to Power and the Righ: 
to Live and the Right to Expenence . . . damned nonsense and more 
than damned nonseiLse—nonsense that can damn." 

Father Brown trowned. which iie did ver\' rareiv; and there was still 
a cloud on Ins brow as he pat on ms hat and ^s'en; out iiuj tiie ni^hc. 


V 

THE VANISHING OF VAUDREY 

Sn? Arthur Vaudjcey. in his light-grcy summer suit, and wearing on his 
grev dread "the wliite^ hat which he so bolJlv alFected, went walking 
bnskly up the road by die river trom liis own house to the litde group 
ot houses that were almost like outhouses to his own, entered chat 
little hamlet, and then vanished completely as it he had been carried away 
bv die taines. 

The disappearance seemed the more absolute and abrupt because oi 
the familiantv ot the scene and the extreme simplicity or the coiiJidons 

I ¥ 

ot the problem. The hamlet could not be called a \'i]Jage; indeed, ii 
was hide more than a small and strangely-isolated street. It stood m the 
middle ot wide and open tields and plains, a mere string or the tour or 
five sliops absolutely needed bv die neighbours; chat is, by a tew farmers 
and the family at die great house. There was a butcher’s at the comer, 
at which, it appeared. Sir Ardiur had last been seen. He was seen by 
young men staving at his home—Evan Smitli, who was acting as his 
iccrctarv, and Paling who was generally supposed to be engaged 
to Ills v/ard. Tlicre was next to the butcher’s a small shop combirung 
a larce number ot tuncnoiis, such as is tound in Gllages, in wliich a little 
old woman sold iwcets, walking-sticks, golt-balls, gum. bolli ot string 
and a verv faded 'Orc ot starioiiery. Beyond this was the tobacconist, 
to wluch the two vouii^ men were betaking diemselves when diey last 
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caueht a glimpse of their host standing in front of the butcher s shop. 
and^beyond that was a dingy little dressmaker’s, kept by two ladies 
A pale and shiny shop, offering to the passer-by great goblets ot ven 
wan, green lemonade, completed the block of buildings; for the only 
real and Christian inn in the neighbourhood stood by itself some way 
down the main road. Between the inn and the hamlet was a cross-roads, 
at which stood a policeman and a uniformed official of a motoring 
club; and both agreed that Sir Arthur had never passed that point on the 

had been at an early hour of a very brilliant summer day that the 
old gentleman had gone gaily striding up the road, swinging his walking- 
stick and flapping yellow gloves. He was a good deal of a dandy, but 
one of a vigorous and virile sort, especially for his age. His bodily 
strength and activity were still very remarkable, and his curly hair might 
have been a yellow so pale as to look w'hite instead of a white that was 
a faded yellow. His clean-shaven face was handsome, with a high- 
bridged nose like the Duke of Wellington’s; but the most outstanding 
features were his eyes. They were not merely metaphorically outstand¬ 
ing; something prominent and almost bulging about them was perhaps 
the only disproportioa in his features; but his bps were sensitive and set 
a little tightly, as if by an aa of will. He was the squire of all that countiy^ 
and the owner of Ae little hamlet. In that sort of place everybody 
not only knows eveiy'body else, but generally knows where anybody is 
at any given moment. The normal course would have been for Sir 
Arthur to walk to the village, to say whatever he wanted to say to the 
butcher or anybody eke, and then walk back to his house again, all in 
the course of about half an hour: as the two young men did when they 
had bought their cigarettes. But they saw nobody on the road returning; 
indeed, there was nobody in sight except the one other guest at the house, 
a certain Dr. Ab^i^. wh o was sitting with his broad back to them on the 
river bank, very paacndy fishing. 

When all the three guests returned to breakfast, they seemed to think 
little or nothing of the continued absence of the squire; but when the 
day wore on and he missed one meal after another, they naturally began 
to be puzzled, and the lady of the household, began to be 

seriously alarmed. ^^fflEpedmons of discovery were dispatched to the 
village again and again without finding any trace; and eventually, when 
darkness fell, the house was full ot a definite fear. Sybil had sent for 
Father Brown, who was a friend of hers and had helped her out of a 
dfficulty in the past; and under the pressure of the apparent peril he had 
consented to remain at the house and sec it through. 

Thus it happened that when the new day’s dawn broke without news. 
Father Brown was early afoot and on the look-out for anything; his 
black, stumpy figure could be seen pacing the garden path where the 
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garden was embanked along the river, as he scanned the landscape up 
md down with his short-sighted and rather misty gaze. 

He realized that another figure was moving even more rt^dessly along 
the embankment, and saluted Evan Smith, the secretary, by name. 

Evan Smith was a tall, fair-haired young man, looking rather harassed, 
as was perhaps natural in that hour of distraction. But something of the 
sort hung about him at all times. Perhaps it was more marked because 
he had the sort of athletic reach and poise and the sort of leonine yellow 
hair and moustache which accompany (always in fiction and sometimes 
in fact) a fr ank and cheerful demeanour ot “English youth.” As in his 
case they accompanied deep and cavernous eyes and a rather haggard 
I ook, the contrast with the conventional tall figure and fair hair of romance 
may have had a touch of something sinister. But Father Brown smiled 
at him amiably enough and then said more seriously: 

“This is a trying business.” 

“It’s a very oying business for Miss Rye.” answered the young man 
gloomily; “and 1 don’t see why 1 should disguise what’s the worst part 
of it for me, even if she is engaged to Dalmon. Shocked, I suppose?” 

Father Brown did not look very much shocked, but his f^ was ofien 
rather expressionless; he merely said, mildly: 

“Naturally, we all s^mipathize -with her anxiety. I suppose you haven’t 
anv ne'e's or ^'iews in the matter?” 

“I haven’t any news exactly,” answered Smith; “no news firom out¬ 
side at least. As for views_” And he relapsed into moody silence. 

“I should be very glad to hear your view's,” said the little priest pleas- 
andy. “I hope you don’t mind my saying that you seem to have something 

on your mind.” 

The young man stirred rather than started and looked at the priest 
steadily, with a frowm that threw his hollow eyes into dense shadow. 

“Well, you’re right enough,” he said at last. “I supposeshall have to 
tell somebody. And you seem a safe sort ot person to tell.” 

“Do you know what has happened to Sir Arthur? asked Father 
Brown calmly, as if it were the most casual matter in the world. 

“Yes,” said the sccrctar)’ harshly, “I think I know what has happened 

to Sir Arthur.” .... « , rx 

“A beautiful morning,” said a bland voice in his ear; a beautirul 

morning for a rather melancholy meering.’ 

This time the secretary jumped as if he had been shot, as the toge 
shadow of Dr. Abbott fell across his path in the already saong sunshine. 
Dr Abbott was still in his dressing-go wti— a sumptuous oriental 
eown covered with coloured fiowers and dragons, looking rather 
one of the most brilhant flower-beds that were growi^ under ^ 
blowing sun. He wore large, flat sHppers, which was doubdess wlty 
he had come so close to the others without being hearcL He wouW 
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normally have seemed the last person for such a light and airy approach, 
for he was a very big, broad and heavy man, with a powerful benevolent 
face very much sunburnt, in a frame of old-fashioned grey whiskers 
and chin beard, which hung about him luxuriantly, hke Sic long, grey 
curls of his venerable head. His long slits of eyes were rather sleepy and, 
indeed, he was an elderly gentleman to be up so early; but he had a look 
at once robust and weatherbeaten, as of an old farmer or sea captain 
who had once been out in all weathers. He was the only old comrade 
and contemporary of the squire in the company that met at the house. 

“It seems truly extraordinary,*’ he said, shaking his head. “Those little 
houses are like dolls’ houses, always open front and back, and there’s 
hardly room to hide anybody, even if they wanted to hide him. And 
I’m sure they don’t. D^mon and I cross-examined them all yesterday: 
they’re mostly little old women that couldn’t hurt a Ay. The men are 
nearly all away harvesting, except the butcher; and Arthur was seen 
coming out of the butcher s. And nothing could have happened along 
that stretch by the river, for 1 was fishing there all day.” 

Then he looked at Smith and the look in his long eyes seemed for the 
moment not only sleepy, but a little sly. 

I think you and Dalmon can testi^, he said, “that you saw me 
sitmig there through your whole journey there and back.^’ 

Yes, said Evan Smith shortly, and seemed rather impatient at the 
long interruption. 

“The only thing I can think of,” went on Dr. Abbott slowly; and 

then the mterruprion was itself interrupted. A figure at once light and 

sturdy strode very rapidly across the green lawn between the gay riower- 

beds, and John Dalmon appeared among them, holding a paper m his 

^d. He w^ neatly dressed and rather swarthy, with a very fine square 

Napoleonic face and very sad eyes-eyes so sad that they looked almost 

dead. He seemed to be still young, but his black hair liad gone pre- 
ma^cly grey about the temples. 

‘Tvejust had this telegram from the police,” he said. “1 wired to them 

last night and they say they’re sending down a man at once. Do you 

know. Dr Abbott, of anybody else we ought to send for? Relations 1 
m^, and that son of thing.” ’ 

Vernon V^drev. of course,” said the old 
man. If you will come wTtlHnc. ! ihinlt I can give you his address and 
~n u something rather special about him ’ 

^way in the direction of the house 

^if S^ distance, Father Brown said simply. 

3S ^ir there had been no interruption; ^ ^ 

^ You were saying?” 

You’re a cool hand,” said the secretary. "I suppose it comes of 
hearing confessions. I feel rather a. .f l 
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Some people would feel a bit jolted out of the mood of confidence by 
that queer old elephant creeping up like a snake. But I suppose Td better 
stick to it, though it really isn’t my confession, but somebody else’s.” 
He stopped a moment, frowning and pulling his moustache; then he 
said, abnipdy; 

“I beheve Sir Arthur has bolted, and I beheve I know why.** 

There was a silence and then he exploded again. 

“I m in a damnable position, and most people would say I W 2 S dou^ 
a da mn able thing. I am now going to appear in the character of a sneak 
and a skunk and I beheve I am doing my duty.” 

“You must be the judge,” said Father Brown gravely. “What is the 
matter with your duty?” 

“I’m in the perfeedy foul position of telling tales against a rival, and a 
successful rival, too,” said the young man bitterly; “and I don’t know 
what else in the world I can do. You were asking what was the ex¬ 
planation of Vaudre^^’s disappearance. I am absolutely convinced that 
Dalmon is the explanation.” 

“You mean,” said the priest, with composure, “that Dalmon has killed 
Sir Arthur?” 

“No!” exploded Smith, with startling violence. “No, a hundred 
times! He h^’t done that, whatever else he’s done. He isn’t a murder. 


whatever else he is. He has the best of all ahbis; the evidence of a man 
who hates him. I’m not likely to pcijurc myself for love of Dalmon; 
and I could swear in any court he did nothing to the old man yesterday. 
Dalmon and I were together ail day, or all that pan of the day, and he 
did nothing in the village except buy dgarectes, and nothing here except 
smoke them and read in the library. No; I beheve he is a criminal, but 
he did not kill Vaudrey. I might even say more; because he is a criminal 
he did not kill Vaudrey.” 

“Yes,” said the other patiently, “and what does that mean?” 

“It means,” replied the secretary, “that he is a c rim i n al committing 
another crime: and his crime depends on keeping Vaudrey alive. 

“Oh, I see,” said Father Brown. 

“I know Sybil Rye pretty well, and her character is a great pan of tins 
story. It is a very fine character in both senses: that is, it is ot a noble 
quahty and only too delicate a texture. She is one of those j^ple who 
arc terribly conscientious, without any of that armour ot habit and h^d 
common sense that many consdentious people get. She is almost ior 
sanely sensitive and at the same amc quite unselfish. Her is 

curious: she w'as left literally penniless tike a foundling and Sir Ardim 
took her into his house and created her with consideration, vMdi 
many; for, without being hard on the old man, it was not much m to 
line. But, when she was about seventeen, the explanauon came to her 

with a shock; for her guardian asked her to marry him. Novvlcomcio 
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the curious part of the story. Somehow or other, Sybil had heard from 
somebody (I rather suspect from old Abbott) tliat Sir Arthur Vaudrey, 
in his wilder youth, had committed some crime or, at least, done some 
great wrong to somebody, wliich had got him into serious trouble. I 
don’t know what it was. But it was a soit of nightmare to the girl at 
her crude sentimental age, and made him seem hke a monster, at least 
too much so for the close relation of marriage. Wliat she did was in¬ 
credibly typical of her. With helpless terror and with heroic courage 
she told him the truth with her own trembling lips. She admitted that 
her repulsion might be morbid; she confessed it like a secret madness. 
To her relief and surprise he took it quietly and courteously, and ap- 
parendy said no more on the subject; and her sense of his generosity was 
gready increased by die next stage of die story. There came into her 
lonely life the influence of an equally lonely man. He was camping-out 
like a sort of hermit on one of the islands in die river; and I suppose die 
mystery made him attractive, though I adnut he is attractiv'c enough; 
a gendeman and quite witty, though very melancholy—which, I suppose! 
incre^ed the romance. It was tliis man, Dalmon, of course; and to this 
day I m not sure how far she really accepted liim; but it got as far as his 
getting permission to see her guardian. I can fancy her awaiting that inter¬ 
view m an agony of terror and wondering how the old beau would take 
the appearance of a rival. But here, again, she found she lud apparendy 
done him m mjustice. He received the younger man with hearty hos¬ 
pitality and seemed to be delighted with the prospects of the young 
couple. He and D^on went sliooting and fishing togedicr and were the 
best of fnends, when one day she had another shock. Dalmon let slio 
m conversation some chance phrase that the old man ‘had not clianged 
much in thirty years, and die truth about the odd intimacy burst upon 
her. AU t^t mnoduction and hospitality had been a masquerade; the 
men ^d obviously known each other before. Tliat was why the younger 
m^ had come down rather covertly to that distria. That was why ^e 

rider man was len^ lumsclf so readily to promote the match. I wonder 
wiiat you are thinking? 

2 know what you are thinking,” said Father Brown, with a smile, 
and n seems entirely logical. Here we have Vaudrey, with some uglJ 

^ mysterious stranger come to liaunt him, and gett^ 

1 do, ’ said the other; “and a rotten diing to think, too ” 

lik^f^ ^ and then said: “I dunk I should 

® 1 .“^ ° ^ talk to Dr. Abbott.” 

he^ThaLT'*' house again an hour or two afterwards, 

with Sybil Rye, a pale girl with reddish hair and a nrofil. 
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almost tremulous; at the sight of her, one could instantly understand all 
the secretar)’'s story of her shuddering candour. It recalled Godiva and cer¬ 
tain tales of \'irgin martyrs; only the shy can be so shameless for conscience’s 
sake. Smith came forward to meet them, and for a moment they stood 
tal k ing on the lawn. The day which had been brilliant from daybreak 
was now glowing and even glaring; but Father Brown carried his black 
bundle of an umbrella as wnll as wearing his black umbrella of a hat; 
and seemed, in a general w^ay, buttoned up to breast the storm. But 
perhaps it was only an unconscious effect of attitude; and perhaps the 
storm was not a material storm. 

“What I hate about it aU,” Sybil w’as saving in a low voice, “is the talk 
that’s beginning already; suspicions against ever^^body. John and Evan 
can answ^er for each other, I suppose; but Dr. Abbott h^ had an awfiil 
scene with the butcher, who thinks he is accused and is throwing accu¬ 
sations about in consequence.” 

Evan Smith looked very uncomfortable; then blurted out: 

“Look here, Sybil, I can’t say much, but we don’t believe there’s any 
need for all that It’s all very' beasdy, but w'e don’t think there’s been— 
any \iolence. 

“Have you got a theory, then?” said the girl, looking instantly at the 
priest 

“I have heard a theory,” he replied, “w'hich seems to me very con¬ 
vincing.” 

He stood looking rather dreamily towards the river; and Smith and 
Sybil began to talk to each other swiftly, in lowered tones. The priest 
drifted along the river bank, ruminating, and plunged into a plantation 
of thin trees on an almost overhanging bank. The strong sun beat on the 
thin veil of little dancing leaves like small green flames, and afl the birds 
w’ere singing as if the tree had a hundred tongues. A minute or two 
later, Evan Smith heard his owm name called cautiously and yet dearly 
from the green depths of the thicket. He stepped rapidly in that direcOOT 
and met Father Brown returning. The priest said to him, in a very low 
voice: 

“Don’t let the lady come dowm here. Can’t you get rid of hCT? Ask 
her to telephone or something; and then come back here again. 

Evan Smith turned with a rather desperate appearance of cardessnes 
and approached die girl; but she was not the sort of person whom it is 
hard to make busy with small jobs for others. In a very short time she 
had vanished into the house and Smith turned to find that Father Browii 
had once more vanished into the thicket. Just beyond the 
trees was a sort of small chasm where the turt had subsided to me lera 
of the sand by the river. Father Brovm w'as standing on the brink ot this 
cleft, looking down; but, cither by accident or design, noidiflg 

his hat in his hand, in spite of the strong sun pouring on his head 
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“You had better see this yourself,” he said, heavily, “as a nutter ol 
evidence. But I warn you to be prepared.” 

“Prepared for what?” asked the other 

“Only for the most horrible thing I ever saw in my life,” said Father 
Brown. 

Even Smith stepped to the brink of the bank of turf and with difficulty 
repressed a cry rather hke a scream. 

Sir Arthur Vaudrey was glaring and grinning up at liim; the face was 
turned up so that he could have put his foot on it; the head was thrown 
back, vdth its wig of whitish yellow hair towards him, so that he saw 
the face upside down. This made it seem all the more like a part of a 
nightmare; as if a man were walking about witli his head stuck on the 
wrong way. What was he doing? Was it possible that Vaudrey was 
really aeeping about, hiding in the cracks of field and bank, and peer¬ 
ing out at them in this unnatural posture? The rest of the figure seemed 
hunched and almost crooked, as if it had been crippled or deformed, 
but on looking more closely, this seemed only the foreshortening of 
limbs fallen in a heap. Was he mad? Was he? The more Smith looked 
at him the stiffer the posture seemed. 

“You can’t see it from here properly,” said Father Brown, “but his 
throat is cut.” 

Smith shuddered suddenly. “I can well believe it’s the most horrible 
thing you’ve seen,” he said. “I think it’s seeing the face upside down. 
I’ve seen that face at breakfast, or dinner, every day for ten years; and it 
always looked quite pleasant and pohte. You turn it upside do-^ and 
it looks like the face of a fiend.” 


“The face really is smUing,” said Father Brown, soberly; “which is 

perhaps not the least part of the riddle. Not many men smile while their 

throats are being cut, even if they do it themselves. That smile, combined 

wth those gooseberry eyes of his that always seemed standing out of 

hk head, is enough, no doubt, to explain the expression. But it’s true, 

thin^ look diflferent upside down. Artists often turn their drawings 

upside down to test their correemess. Sometimes, when it’s difficidt 

to turn the object itself upside down (as in the case of the Matterhorn, 

let us say), they have been known to stand on their heads, or at least 
look between their legs.” 

The pnest, v/ho was talking thus flippantly to steady the other man’s 
nerves, concluded by saying, in a more serious tone: “1 quite under- 

upset some- 

1‘What do you mean?” 

anrIK Complete theory,” replied the other; 

Ac riwr ^ clambering down the bank on to the Uttlc strip of sand by 
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“Perhaps he did it himself,” said Smith abrupdy. “After all, Aat’s 
the most obvious sort of escape, and fits in wth our theory very wdL 
He wanted a quiet place and he came here and cut his throat.” 

“He didn t come here at all,” said Father Bro'WTi. “At lea^ not 
alive, and not by land. He wasn’t killed here; there’s not enough blood. 
This sim has dried his hair and clothes pretty well by now; but there 
are the traces of two trickles of water in the sand. Just about here the 
tide comes up from the sea and makes an eddy that washed the body 
into the creek and left it when the tide retired. But the body must first 
have been washed dovTi the river, presumably from the village, for die 
river runs just behind the row of httle houses and shops. Poor Vaudrey 
died up in the hamlet, somehow; after all, I don’t tlunk he committed 
suicide; but the trouble is who would, or could, have killed him up in 
that potu^ little place?” 

He began to draw rough designs with the point of his stumpy umbreOa 
on the strip of sand. 

“Let’s see; how does the row of shops run? First, the butcher’s; wdl, 
of course, a butcher would be an ideal performer with a large carving- 
knife. But you saw' Vaudrey come out, and it isn’t very probable that he 
stood in the outer shop while the butcher said: ‘Good morning. Allow 
me to cut your throat! Thank you. And the next article, please?’ Sir 
Arthur doesn’t strike me as the sort of man who’d have stood there 
with a pleasant smile w^hile this happened. He was a very strong and 
vigorous man, with rather a violent temper. And who else, except the 
butcher, could have stood up to him? The next shop is kept by an old 
w^oman. Then comes the tobacconist, who is certainly a man,^but I am 
told quite a smaO and timid one. Then there is the dressmaker s, run by 
two maiden ladies, and then a refreshment shop run by a man who 
happens to be in hospital and w'ho has left his wife in charge. There arc 
tw'O or three village lads, assistants and errand boys, but they were away 
on a special job. The refreshment shop ends the street; there is nothing 
beyond that but the inn, with the policeman between.” 

He made a punch with the ferrule of his umbrella to represent die 
poheeman, and remained moodily staring up the river. Then he 
slight movement with his hand and, stepping quickly across, stooped 

over the corpse, , , 

“Ah,” he said, straightening himself and letting out a great breatn. 

“The tobacconist! Why in the world didn’t I remember that about the 


tobacconist?” 

“What is the matter with you?” demanded Smith in some 
ation; for Father Browm w^as rolling his eyes and muttering, ^ 
uttered the w^ord “tobacconist” as if it were a terrible word oj doonL 
“Did you notice,” said the priest, after a pause, “somtthu^ » 

curious about his face?” 
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“Curious, my God!” said Evan, with a retrospective shudder. “Any¬ 
how, his throat was cut. ...” 

“I said his face,” said die cleric quietly. “Besides, don’t you notice 
he has hurt his hand and there’s a small bandage round it?” 

“Oh, that has nothing to do with it,” said Evan hastily. “That hap¬ 
pened before and was quite an accident. He cut his hand with a broken 
ink-bottle while we were working together.” 

“It has something to do with it, for all that,” replied Father Brown. 

There was a long silence, and the priest walked moodily along the 
sand, trailing his umbrella and sometimes muttering the word “tobac¬ 
conist,” till the very word chilled his friend with fear. Then he suddenly 
lifted the umbrella and pointed to a boat-house among the rushes. 

“Is that the family boat?” he asked. “I wish you’d just scull me up 
the river; I want to look at those houses from the back. There’s no time 
to lose. They may find the body; but we must risk that.” 

Smith was already pulhng the Utde boat upstream towards the hamlet 
before Father Brown spoke again. Then he said: 

By the way, I found out from old Abbott what was the real story 
about poor Vaudrey s misdemeanour. It was a rather curious story about 
^ official who had insulted him by saying that a good Moslem 

w^d avoid swine and Englishmen, but preferred swine; or some such 
tactful remark. Whatever happened at the time, the quarrel was ap- 
parendy renewed some years after, when the official visited England- 
md Vaudrey, m his violent passion, dragged the man to a pig-sty on the 
farm attached to the country house and threw him in, breaking his arm 
and leg and leavmg him there till next morning. There was rather a row 
about It of course, but many people thought Vaudrey had acted in a 
p^donablc passion of patriodsm. Anyhow, it seems not quite the 
t^^t^t would have kept a man silent under deadly blackmail for 

j anything to do with the story we arc 

coimdenng? asked the secretary, thoughtfully. 

nnJ a thundering lot to do with the story I am considering 

now, said Father Brown. ^ 

^ey were now floa^ past the low wall and the steep strips of back 

do™ from ,he back doo„ ,o Ar river. FaA„ Bro™ 

. Tobacconist! Is Ac tobacconist by any chance_? But I think I'll 


He was a great dandy,” said Father Brown, “and rh^ G.c . 
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half-shaved. . . . Could you stop here a momeat? We could de up the 
boat to that post,” 

A minute or two afterguards they had clambered over the litde wall 
and were mounting the steep cobbled paths of the little garden, with its 
rectangular beds of vegetables and flowers. 

“You see, the tobacconist does grow potatoes,” said Father Brown. 
“Associations with Sir Walter Raleigh, no doubt. Plenty of potatoes 
and plcnt\^ of potato sacks.”¥beseTrctlc country people have not lost all 
the habits of peasants; they still run two or three jobs at once. But 
country’ tobacconists ver\' often do one odd job extra, that I never 
thought of dll I saw Vaudrey’s chin. Nine dmes out of ten you call the 
shop the tobacconist’s, but it also the barber’s. He’d cut his hand and 
couldn’t shave himself; so he came up here. Does that suggest anything 
else to your” 

“It suggests a good deal,” replied Smith; “but I expect it will suggest 
a 20 od deal more to vou.” 

“Does it suggest, for instance,” observed Father Brown, “the only 
condidons in which a sigorous and rather violent gendeman might be 
smihn^ pleasantly when his throat w’as cut?” 

The next moment they had passed through a dark passage or two at 
the back of the house, and came into the back room ot the shop, dimly 
lit by filtered light from beyond and a dingy and cracked looking-glass. 
It seemed, somehow, like the green twihght of a tank; but there was 
light enough to see the rough apparatus of a barber’s shop and the pale 
and even panic-sdeken face of a barber. 

Father Brown’s eye roamed round the room, which seemed to have 
been just rccendy cleaned and tidied, dll bis gaze found something 
in a dusty corner just behind the door. It was a hat hangmg on a hat- 
peg. It was a white hat, and one very well known to all that village. 
And vet, conspicuous as it had always seemed in the stteet, it seemed 
only an example of the sort of little thing a certain sort of man often 
entixelv forgets, when he has most carefully w^ashed flooR or destroyed 

stained rags. t u* u ” 

“Sir Arthur Vaudrey was shaved here yesterday momir^, I think, 

said Father Brown in a level voice. 

To the barber, a small, bald-headed, spectacled man whose name^ 
Wicks t^ sudden appearance of these two figures out of his own back 
prenii^ was like the appearance of Rvo ghosts nsen out ot a grave 
under the floor. But it was at once apparent that he had more to frighten 
him than anv fancy of supeRddon. He shrank, we might ^most say- 
chat he shrivelled, into a comer of the dark room; and everything about 
him seemed to dvsindle, except his great goblin specracle^ 

“Tell me one thing ” conunued die pnest. quietly. You had a reason 

for hating the squirer 
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The man in the corner babbled sometliing that Smith could not hear; 
but the priest nodded. 

“I know you had/* he said. “You hated him; and that’s how I know 
you didn’t kill him. Will you tell us what happened, or shall I?” 

There was a silence filled with the faint ticking of a clock in the back 
kitchen; and then Father Brown went on. 

“What happened was this. When Mr. Dalmon stepped inside yojr 

outer shop, he asked for some cigarettes that were in the window. You 

stepped outside for a moment, as shopmen often do, to make sure of 

what he meant; and in that moment of time he perceived in the inner 

room the razor you had just laid down, and the yellow-white head of 

Sir Arthur in the barber’s chair; probably both glimmering in the liglu 

of that litde window beyond. It took but an insunt for him to pick up 

the razor and cut the throat and come back to the counter. The victim 

would not even be alarmed at the razor and the hand. He died smiling 

at his own thoughts. And what thoughts! Nor, I think, was Dalmon 

alarmed. He had done it so quickly and quietly that Mr. Smith here 

could have sworn in court tliat the two were together all the time. But 

there was somebody who was alarmed, very legitimately, and that was 

you. You had quarrelled with your landlord about arrears of rent and 

so on; you came back into your own shop and found your enemy 

murdered in your own chair, with your own razor. It was not altogether 

unnatural that you despaired of clearing yourself, and preferred to clear 

up the mess; to clean the floor and throw the corpse into the river at night, 

in a potato sack rather loosely tied. It was rather lucky that there were 

fixed hours after which vour barber’s shop was shut; so you had plcutv 

of time. ^ You seem to have remembered everything but the hat. 

Oh, dont be frightened; I shall forget everytliing, including the hat.” 

^d he passed plaadly through the outer shop into the street beyond, 

ollowed by the wondering Smith, and leaving behind the barber 
stunned and staring. 

You see, said Father Brown to his companion, “it was one of those 
cases where a motive really is too weak to convict a man and yet strong 
enough to acquit him, A little nervous fellow like that would be the 
last man really to kill a big strong man for a tiff about money. But he 
would first man to fear that he would be accused of liaving done 

\ j ^ thundering difference in the motive of the man 

who did do It. And he relapsed into reflection, staring and almost 
gl^g at vacancy. 

. Siriith. “I was abusing Dalmon as 

if nn rn "" blackguard an hour or two ago. and yet it breaks me 

all up to hear he reaUy did this, after all.” 

he pnest stm seemed to be in a sort of trance, like a man suring 
down into an abyss. At last his lips moved and he murmured, more as 
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if it -were a prayer than an oath: “Merciful God, what a hOTrihl 


His friend questioned him, but he continued as if talkii^ to himself. 
“What a horrible talc of hatred! What a vengeance for one mortal 
worm to take on another! Shall we ever get to the bottom of this bottom¬ 
less human heart, where such abominable imaginations can abide? 
God save us all from pride; but I cannot yet make any picture in my mind 
of hate and vengeance like that.’* 

‘ ‘Yes,’ ’ said Smith; “and I can’t quite picture why he should kill Vaudrey 
at all. If Dalmon was a blackmailer, it would seem more natural for 
Vaudrey to kill him . As you say, the throat-cutting was a horrid business, 
but-” 

Father Brown started, and blinked like a man awakened from sleep. 
“Oh, thdtr' he corrected hastily, “I wasn’t thinking about that I 
didn’t mean the murder in the barber’s shop, when—^when I said a horrible 
tale of vengeance. I was thinkin g of a much more horrible tale than that; 
though, of course, that was horrible enough, in its way. But that was 
much more comprehensible; almost anybody might have done it In 
fact, it was very nearly an act of self-defence. ’ 

exclaimed ihe secretary incredulously. “A m an creeps up 
behind another man and cuts his throat, while he is s milin g pleasandy 
at the ceiling in a barber’s chair, and you say it was self-defence!” 

“I do not say it was justifiable self-defence,” replied the other. ‘1 
only say tliat many a man would have been driven to it, to defend 
himself against an appalling calamity—which was also an appalling 
crime. It was that other crime that I was t h i nk i n g about. To begin 
wnth, about that question you asked just now—^why should the black¬ 
mailer be the murderer? Well, there are a good many conveatio^ 
confusions and errors on a point like that.” He paused, as if collecting 
his thoughts after his recent trance of horror, and went on in ordinary 

tones. 

“You observe that two men, an older and a younger, go about togetha 
and agree on a matrimonial projea; but the origin of their intimacy is 
old and concealed. One is rich and the other poor; and you guess at 
blackmail. You arc quite right, at least to that extent. Where you are 
quite WTong is in guessing which is which. You assume that die poor 
man was blackmailing the rich man. As a matter of fact, the rich man was 

blackmailing the poor man. 

“But that seems nonsense,” objected the seaetary. 

“It is much worse than nonsense; but it is not at all uncomm^ 
replied the other. “Half modem politics consists of rich men bladc- 
m^e people. Your notion that it’s nonsense rests on two lUuaom 

which arc both nonsensical. One is. that rich men ney« 

richer- the other is, that a man can only be blackmailed for money. 
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It’s the last that is in question here. Sir Arthur Vaudrey was acting not 
for avarice, but for vengeance. And he planned the most hideous ven¬ 
geance I ever heard of.” 

“But why should he plan vengeance on John Dalmon?” inquired 
Smith. 

“It wasn’t on John Dalmon that he planned vengeance,” replied the 
priest, gravely. 

There was a silence; and he resumed, almost as if changing the subject 
“When we found the body, you remember, we saw the face upside down; 
and you said it looked like the face of a fiend. Has it occurred to you 
that the murderer also saw the face upside dosvn, coming behind the 
barber’s chair?” 


“But that’s all morbid extravagance,” remonstrated his companion. 
“I was quite used to the face when it was the right way up.” 

“Perhaps you have never seen it the right way up,” said Father Brown. 

I told you that artists turn a picture the wrong way up when they want 
to see it the right way up. Perhaps, over all those breakfasts and tea- 
tables, you had got used to the face of a fiend.” 

^^What on earth are ^you driving at? ’ demanded Smith, impatiently. 

“I speak in parables,” repUed the other in a rather sombre tone. “Of 
coi^, Sir Arthur was not actually a fiend; he was a man with a character 
which he had made out of a temperament that might also luve been 
turned to good. But those goggling, suspicious eyes; that tight, yet 
quivering mouth, might have told you something if you had not been 
so i^d to diem. You know, there are physical bodies on which a wound 
^ not heal. Sir Arthur had a mind of that sort. It was as if it lacked a 
skin; he had a feverish vigilance of vanity; those strained eyes were open 
wth 3a insomnia of egoism. Sensibility need not be selfishness. Sybil 
R.ye, for instance, has the same thin skin and manages lo be a sort of 
saint. But Vaudrey had turned it all to poisonous pride; a pride that 
was not even ^cure and self-satisfied. Every scratch on the surface of 
hB soul festered. And that is the meaning of that old story about throwing 
the into the pig-sty. If he’d thrown him then and there, after being 
called a pig, it might have been a pardonable burst of passion. But there 
was no pig-sty, and that is just the point. Vaudrey remembered the silly 
insidt for years and years, tiU he could get the Oriental into the im- 
probable neighbourhood of a pig-sty; and then he took, what he con- 

k appropriate and artistic revenge. ... Oh, my God! 

e liked his revenges to be appropriate and artistic.” 


' ‘k’' H' controlled die 

Shudder m his voice, and went on: 

Remembering story of a fantastic and vet nafienf nlr»r rr\ 
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die vengeance fit the crime, consider the other story before us. Had 
anybody else, to your knowledge, ever insulted Vaudrey, or offered 
liim what he though a mortal insult? Yes; a woman insulted 

hhn**' , 

A sort of vague horror began to dawm in Evan s eyes; he was listenii^ 
intendy. 

“A girl, htde more than a child, refused to marry him, because he had 
once been a sort of criminal; had, indeed, been in prison for a short time 
for the outra-^e on the Egyptian. And that madman said, in the hell of 

liis heart: ‘She shall marr}' a murderer. 

Thev took the road towards the great house and went along by the 

liver for some time in silence, before he resumed: 

“Vaudrey was in a position to blackmail Dalmon, who had com¬ 
mitted a murder long ago; probably he knew of several crimes among 
the wild comrades of his youth. Probably it was a wild crime with some 
redeeming features; for the wildest murders are never the worst .^d 
Dalmon looks to me hke a man who knows remorse, even for kiUhig 
Vaudrey. But he w'as in Vaudrey’s power and^ between them, they 
entrapped the girl very cleverly into an engagement; letting the lover 
try Ills luck first, for instance, and the other only encouraging magi^- 
cently. But Dalmon himself did not know, nobody but the Devil him¬ 
self did know, what was really in that old man’s nmd. 

“Then, a few^ days ago, Dalmon made a dreadful discovery. He nad 
obeyed, not altogether unwillingly; he had been a tool; and he suddenly 
found how the tool was to be broken and throtvn away. He came 
upon cenain notes of Vaudrey’s in the Hbrary which, disguised as they 
were, told of preparations for giving mformaaon to the pohee. He under¬ 
stood the whole plot and stood stunned as 1 did when I first unde.stood 
it The moment the bride and bridegroon were mamied, the bride¬ 
groom would be arrested and hanged. The foridious lady, who objerted 

husbmd on the gallows. That is what Sir Arthur Vaudrey considered 

an artistic rounding off of the story. j,.™ ner- 

Evan Smith, deadly pale, was silent; and, far away, the 

spective of the road, they saw the large figure and wide hat of Dr^ 
Abbott advancinc^ towards them; even in the outline there was a certam 

aaitation But they were stiU shaken wtith their own pnvam 

you say hate is a hateful thing,” said Evan at last; and, do you 

know Ine th£g gives me a sort of reUef. AU my hatred of poor Dalm 

wind. 
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“There is dreadful news/* he said. “Arthur’s body has been found. 
He seems to have died in his garden.” 

“Dear me,” said Father Brown, rather mechanically. “How dread¬ 
ful!” 

“And there is more,” cried the doctor breathlessly. “John Dalmon 
went off to see Vernon Vaudrey, the nephew; but Vernon Vaiidrcy hasn’t 
heard of him and Dalmon seems to have disappeared entirely.” 

“Dear me,” said Father Brown, “How strange!” 


VI 

THE WORST CPJME IN THE WORLD 

Father Brown was wandering through a picture gallery with an ex¬ 
pression that suggested diat he had not come there to look at the pictures. 
Indeed, he did not want to look at the piaurcs, tliough he liked pictures 
well enough. Not that there was anyching immoral or improper about 
those highly modem pictorial designs. He would indeed be of an in¬ 
flammable temperament who was stirred to any of the more pagan 
passions by the display of interrupted spirals, inverted con.*^ and broken 
cjr'lindcrs with which the art of the future inspired or menaced mankind. 
The truth is that Father Brown was looking for a young friend who had 
appointed that somewhat incongruous mecdng-place, being herself 
of a more fiittinsric turn. The young friend was also a young relative; 
one of the few relatives that he had. Her name was Elizabeth Fane,' 
simplified into Betty, and she was the child of a sister who had married 
mto a race of refined but impoverished squires. As the squire was dead 
as well as impoverished, Father Brown stood in the relation of a protector 
2 s well as a priest, and in some sense a guardian as wxU as an uncle. Ac 
tl e moment, however, he w^as blinking about at the group, in the l^allc^\' 
without catching sight of the familiar brown hair and bright face^of his 
niece. Nevertheless, he saw some people he knew and a number of 

people he did not know, including some that, as a mere matter of taste 
he did not much w'ant to know. * 

Among the people the priest did not know and w'ho yet aroused his 
interest was a hthe and alert young man, ver)' bcaunfullv drosed and 
lookmg rather hke a foreiener, because, while his beard w^as cut in a spade 
shape like an old Spaniard’s, his dark hair was cropped so close as to look 
hke a tight black skull-cap. Among the people the priest did not par- 
ncularly want to Imow was a very dominant-looking lady, sensanonallv 
clad m scarlet, with a mane of yellow hair too long to be called bobbed, 
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but too loose to be called anything else. She had a powerful and rather 
heavy face of a pale and rather unwholesome complexion, and when 
she looked at anybody she cultivated the fascinations of a basilisk. She 
towed in attendance beliind her a short man with a big beard and a very 
broad face, with long sleepy slits of eyes. The expression of his face was 
beaming and benevolent, if only partially awake; but his bull neck, when 

seen from behind, looked a httle brutal. 

Father Brown gazed at the lady, feeling that the appearance and 

approach of his niece would be an agreeable contrast. Yet he continued 
to saze for some reason, until he reached the point of feeling that the 
appearance of anybody would be an agree^able contrast. It was there- 
fme wth a certain relief, though with a slight start as of awakening, that 
he turned at the sound of his name and saw another face that he knew. 

It was the sharp but not unfriendly face of a lawyer named Granby, 
whose patches of^ey hair might almost have been the powder from a 
Witt so^incongruous were they with his youthful energy of movement. 
He was one of those men in the City who run about like schoolboys in 
A t fVir'ir offices He could not run round the fashionable picture 

k. he bolca . he ™„.ed », ..a fte..ea 

^ u tn Ipfr and riffht seekine; somebody he knew. 

“ “lalaht know," Slid Father’ Brown, smiling, “that you were a patron 

°“’a,a„'" knlw that you were.” retorted the odter. “I came here to 
hope'vou wiU have good sport." amwered the priest. “I’m doing 
"'t.ai,fk' p’,ssi„g through 

rsSfh'ur;- ’ hook itkT£w^';ou „„ keep a secret, Oo you 

a secret, though they sa) ^ tower with a real 

“mSg emerge From the 

""!^o"^“epl^Cknb; Cly: 

TdlTokt kkwrgp's ; e JomF ^ 

fnhdhpt ‘uno" mi' ilS;’ ef .rnkpresentattom oF vat.ous 
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post, so to speak? What will happea afterwards to his cash and castles 

and portcullises and all the rest? It’s a very fine old estate, and still worth 

a lot, but strangely enough it isn’t entailed. So you see how we stand. 

The question is, as the man said in Dickens, is the old man friendly?” 

“If he’s friendly to his son you’ll feel all the fiiendher,” observed 

Father Brown. “No, I’m afraid I can’t help you. I never met Sir John 

Musgrave, and I understand very few people do meet him nowadays. 

But it seems obvious you have a right to an answer on that point before 

you lend the young gendeman your firm’s money. Is he the sort that 
people cut off with a shilhng?” 

“Well, I’m doubtful,” answered the other. “He’s very popular and 

brilliant and a great figure in society; but he’s a great deal abroad, and 
he s been a journalist.** 

‘‘Well,” said Father Brown, “that’s not a crime. At least not always.” 
Nonsense!” said Granby curtly. “You know what I mean—he’s 
rather a rolling stone, who’s been a journalist and a lecturer and an actor, 
^ sorts of things. I vc got to know where I stand_Why, there 

IS* 


And the solicitor, who had been stamping impatiently about the 
emptier gallery, turned suddenly and darted into the more crowded 
room at a run. He was running towards the taU and well-dressed voune 
man with the short hair and the foreign-looking beard 

The two walked away together talking, and for some moments 
afterwM^ Father Brovra followed them ivith his screwed, short-sighted 
eyes. His gaze was sbfted and recaUed, however, by the breathless and 
even boisterous arnyal of his niece, Betty. Rather to the surprise of her 

led i^m back into foe emptier room and planted him on a 
seat that was Lke an island in that sea of floor 

“You overwhelm me,” said Father Brown. “Is it about this business 

Slat Engagements and aU that; not 

wh^ foe nulita^ histonans call a general engagement.” 

MusgmvJ/’^'^’ Captain 

P””” “ sood »ying it 

rather a shock.” mougnt i did. But I vc just had 
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“Then tell us all about it.” 

‘‘1 heard him laugh,” she said. 

“It is an excellent social accomplishment,” he rephed. „ 

“You don’t understand,” said the girl. “It wasn t social at all. That 

was just the point ot it—that it wasn t social. 

She paused a moment, and then went on farmly: 

“I came here quite early, and saw him-sitting qmte alone in the ™'ddle 
of that gallers- \snth the new pictures, that was quite empty then. ‘lad 
no idea I or anybody was near; he was sitting quite alone, and he 

no wonder,” said Father Brown. “I’m not an art entk myself, 

but as a general view of the piaurcs taken as a vs o e ^ , 

“Oh vou wont understand,” she said almost angrily. It wasnt a 

bit like’that. He wasn’t lookmg at the pictures. He was stanng ng up 
at the ceiling; but his eyes seemed to be turned mwards, and he laughed 

“xt W w. pacing a,= coo. hn Wc 

Sirtw^kXa'f m^-buT2e'“c^ discmsLa just now, for here 

rfg. .ten, Ac 

Ac pdcit a, Acy IrifaJ h.Wf X I 

sensible fellow and ejAte sees my P°mt. c ' 

Adn-t go nocA and In, oU laAeci' tAc, 

S X » W. wc-tegb. go .ogeAec; 
and we’re startmg to-morrovv ^ ^ doorway to- 

gether, makmg in that framework at le^t a ^ t ^ .H^ders. What- 
w'ould be sentimen^ enoug to pr crood-looking; and the 

.Be p,cX abenpd, 

*Spndn Jam., ““P”'X;S''on 

,n advmdng Aadow oi P-”—““ja " tnme bam 

X‘‘alwrj°„«d r A^h. stoop, lit. a bull lowing ,,, bonn. -»! 
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the expression of her pale pasty face was so oppressive and hypnotic that 
they hardly saw the little man with the large beard standing beside 
her. 

Musgrave advanced into the centre of the room towards her, almost 
like a beautifully dressed wax-work wound up to walk. He said a few 
words to her that could not be heard. She did not answer; but they 
turned away together, walking down the long gallery as if in debate, the 
short, bull-necked man with the beard bringing up tlie rear hkc some 
grotesque goblin page. 

“Heaven help us!” muttered Father Brown, frowning after them. 
“Who in the world is that woman?” 

No pal of mine, I’m happy to say,” replied Granby with grim 

flippancy. “Looks as if a htde flirtation with her might end fatally, doesn’t 
it?” 

I don t think he s flirting with her,” said Father Brown. 

Even as he spoke the group in question turned at the end of the gaflery 
and broke up, and Captain Musgrave came back to them in hasty strides. 

Look here,” he cried, speaking naturally enough, though they fancied 
his colour was changed. “I’m awfuUy sorry, Mr. Granby, but I find I 
can t come north with you to-morrow. Of course, you will cake the 
car all the same. Please do; I shan’t want it. I—I have to be in London 
for some days. Take a friend with you if you like.” 

“My fiiend, Father Brown-” began the lawyer. 

“If Captain Musgrave is really so kind,” said Father Brown gravely. 
I may explain that I have some status in Mr. Granby’s inquiry, and it 
would be a great relief to my mind if I could go.” 

Which was how it came about that a very elegant car, with an equally 
elegant chauffeur, shot north the next day over the Yorkshire moots, 
beaimg the incongruous burden of a priest who looked rather like a 
black bun^e, and a lawyer who had the habit of running about on his 
feet instead of racing on somebody else’s wheels. 

T^y broke their journey very agreeably in one of the great dales of 
the West Riding, dining and sleeping at a comfortable inn, and starting 
ear y next day, began to run along the Northumbrian coast dll they 
reached a country that was a maze of sand dunes and rank sea meadows 
somewhere m the heart of which lay the old Border castle which had 
remam^so ^que and yet so secretive a monument of the old Border 
wars. They foiind it at last, by following a path running beside a long 
arm of *e sea that ran inland, and turned eventually into a sort of rude 
endmg m the moat of the castle. The casdc reaUy was a casde, of 
the square embatded plan that the Normans built everywhere from 


really and truly have a portcullis and 

realistically reminded of the fact bv 2 


entrance. 
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They waded aniid long coarse grass and thisde to the bank of the moat 
which ran in a ribbon of black with dead leaves and scum upon it, like 
ebony inlaid with a pattern of gold. Barely a yard or two beyond the 
black ribbon was the other green bank and the big stone pillars of the 
gateway. But so little, it would seem, had this lonely fastness been ap¬ 
proached from outside that when the impatient Granby halloed across 
to the dim figures behind the portcullis, they seemed to have considerable 
difficulty even in lowering the great rusty drawbridge. It started on its 
way, turning over like a great falling tower above them, and then 
stuck, sticking out in mid-air at a threatening angle. 

The impatient Granby, dancing upon the bank, called out to his com¬ 
panion; 

“Oh, I can*t stand these stick-in-the-mud ways! Why, it’d be less 
trouble to jump.” 

And wth characteristic impetuosity he did jump, landing with a slight 
stagger in safety on the inner shore. Father Brown s short legs were not 
adapted to jumpmg. But his temper was more adapted than most 
people’s to falling with a splash into very muddy water. By the prompti¬ 
tude of his companion he escaped falhng in very far. But as he was being 
hauled up the green, slimy bank, he stopped with bent head, peering at 

a particular point upon the grassy slope. ^ 

“Are you botanizing?” asked Granby irritably. We ve got no time 
for you to collect rare plants after your last attempt as a diver among the 
wonders of the deep. Come on, muddy or no, we ve got to present our¬ 
selves before the baronet. 

When they had penetrated into the castle, they were received courte¬ 
ously enough by an old servant, the only one in sight, and after indicating 
their business were shown into a loi^-oak-panelled room with latticed 
windows of antiquated pattern. Weapons of many different centunes 
hung in balanced patterns on the dark walls, and a complete suit ot 
fourteenth-century armour stood like a sentinel beside the ^ 

place In another long room beyond could be seen, through the halt- 
open door, the dark colours of the row^ of fai^y portraits. 

“I feel as if I’d got into a novel instead of a house, said the ia^er. 
“I’d no idea anybody did really keep up the ‘Mystenes of Udolpho m 

tliis fashion.” ,. 1 . 1 

“Yes- the old eentlemaii certainly carries out his histoned craze ron- 

yanswered the priest; “and these things are not fakes, either, 
it s not done by somebody who thinks all meisval people 

bits; but that suit all covered one man, and covered him very completely. 

You, see it’s the late sort of tilting-armour.’ ui«q r«nbv 

“I think he’s a late sort of host, if it comes to that, grumbled Granby. 
“He’s keeping us waiting the devil of a time. 


sisten 
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“You must expect everything to go slowly in a place like this,” said 
Father Bro\sTi. think it’s very decent ot'him to see us at all: two total 
strangers come to ask him highly personal questions.” 

And, indeed, when the master of die house apf>carcd diey had no 
reason to complain of their reception; but rather became conscious of 
something genuine in the traditions of breeding and bchavtour that could 
retain their native dignity wdiout difficulty in that barbarous solitude, 
and after those long years oi rustication and moping. The baronet did 
not seem either surprised or embarrassed at the rare \Tsiudon; though 
they suspected that he had not had a stranger in his house for a quarter 
of a life-dme, he behaved as it he had been bowing out duchesses a 
moment before. He showed neither shyness nor impatience when thev 
touched on the very private matter of then errand; after a htdc leisurclv 
reflection he seemed to recognize their curiosity as justirled under the 
circumstances. He w'as a thin, keen-looking old gendeman, with black 
eyebrows and a long chin, and though the carefully-curled hair he wore 
was undoubtedly a wig, he had the wisdom to wear the grey wig 
of an elderly man 

As regards the question that immediately concerns you,” he said, 

“the answxr is very simple indeed. I do most certainly propose to hand 

on the whole of my property' to my son, as my father handed it on to 

me; and nothing—I say advisedly, nothing—would induce me to take 
any other course.” 

“I am most profoundly grateful for the information,” answered the 

lawyer. “But your kindness encourages me to say that you arc putting 

It very strongly. I would not suggest that it is in the least likely that vom 

son would do anything to make vou doubt his fitness for xhc charee. 
Still he might-” ' ^ 

“Exaedy,” said Sir John Musgrave drydy, ”hc might. It is rather an 
under-statement to say that he mighc Will you be good enough to step 
into the next room wdth me for a moment,” ^ 

He led them into the fiirther ^er>'. of which they had already caught 

a glimpse, and gravely paused before a row of the blackened and lower^ 
portraits. ^ 


Tjis B Sir Roger Musgrave. he said, pointing to a long-faced person 

in a black penw. He was one of the lowest liars and rascals ^ the 
lascaUy time of William of Orange, a traitor to two kings and some¬ 
thing like the murd^ of two wives. That b his f^r. Sir Robert 
a i^ectly hon« old cavaher. That b hb son. Sir James, one of th^ 

some rc^on to the Church and the poor. Docs it matter that tL 
House the power, the honour, the authonty. descended 

3“ ^ the mterval of a bad 

one? Edward I governed England well Edward III covered England 
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with glo^\^ And vet the second glory canie from the first glory through 
the infamy and imbedha^ of Edw^ard II. who fawned upon Gaveston 
and ran away from Bruce. Believe me, Mr. Granby, the greatness of a 
great house and history is something more than these acdderital individuals 
who carry it on, even though they do not grace it. From father to son 
our heritage has come down, and from father to son it shall contmue. 
You may assure yourselves, gentlemen, and you may assure my son that 
I shall not leave my money to a home for lost cats. Musgrave shall leave 

It to Musgrave till the heavens fall. 

“Yes,” said Father Brown thoughtfully; “1 see what you mean. 

“And we shall be only too glad,” said the sohdtor, “to convey such a 

happy assurance to your son. i *‘tt - 

“You may convey the assurance, said their host gravely. He is 

secure in any event of ha^ing the castle, the title, the land and the money. 

There is only a small and merely private addition to tl^t arra^ement. 

Under no circumstances whatever will I ever speak to him as long as 1 

^T'he lawyer remained in the same respectfiil attitude, but he was now 

respectfully staring. 

“Why, what on earth has he- 

•■I an. i private gmdeman,” said MMgravc, 'V well as 

It is the worst crime in the world. Do you remem^r what Dowlas 
criia when Marmion, his guest, ofifered to shake hands with him. 

‘Yes ** said Father Browm. . «»> 

“ ‘My casdes are my king’s alone, from turret to foundation stone, 

said Muscrave. “‘The hand of Douglas is bm own. u A 

He timied towards the other room and showed his rather dazed 

Ik .rid, in lie 

yon have donb. .W ,o^ he 


u 


ivhted to offer you the bospiouty o. in= ™ -- 

'!Lk yon. Sit John,” sail! tie priest m n dull voice, but I Hunt 


we 


had better go.” 

more on the grassy bank beyond the moat 
Granby was suddenly ^en by 

“What in heU was it had driven off again 

. . viUege nit fit off, cidled G»,- 
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stones, where they alighted at the inn of the Seven Stars, the lawyer 
learned with a httlc mild surprise that the priest did not propose to travel 
much farther; in other words, that he had apparently every intention of 
remaining in the neighbourhood. 

“I cannot bring myself to leave it like this,” he said gravely. “I will 
send back the car, and you, of course, may very naturally want to go 
with it. Your question is answered; it is simply whether your firm can 
afford to lend money on young Musgrave's prospects. But my question 
isn’t answered; it is whether he is a fit husband for Betty. I must try to 
discover whether he’s really done something dreadful, or whether it’s 
the delusion of an old lunatic.” 

“But,” objected the lawyer, “if you want to fmd out about him, why 
don’t you go after him? Why should you hang about in this desolate 
hole where he hardly ever comes?” 

“What would be the use of my going after him?” asked the other. 

“There’s no sense in going up to a fashionable young man in Bond 

Street and saying: ‘Excuse me, but have you committed a crime too 

horrible for a human being?’ If he’s bad enough to do it. he’s certainly 

bad enough to deny it. And we don’t even know what it is. No, there’s 

o^y one man that knows, and may tell, in some further outburst 

of dignified eccentricity. I’m going to keep near him for the 
present.” 

^d in truth Father Brown did keep near the eccentric baronet, and 
did actually meet him on more than one occasion, with the utmost 
politeness on both sides. For the baronet, in spite of his years, was very 

seen stumping throuen 

Jc viU^e, and along the country lanes. Only the day after their arrival 
Father Brown, coi^g out of the inn on to the cobbled market-place’ 
saw t^ dark and distinguished figure stride past in the direction of the 
post office. He was very quietly dressed in black, but his strong face was 
even more arrKtmg in the strong sunhght; with his silvery hair, swanhv 
eyebrows and long chm, he had something of a reminiscence of Henry 
Irving or some other famous actor. In spite of his hoary hair, his figure 
as well « his face suggested strength, and he carried his stick more Uke 
a cudgel than a crutch. He saluted the priest, and spoke with the same 

S °iSy ^ ^ revelations 

ici “i'l. “tag Krm witi 

iCT mdiftcrencc. you sviU not sec very much of hi 
the coun^j Between ourselves, I migk say fled th, 

Indeed, said Father Brown with a grave stare. 


country 
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the Poste Restante, Rig^* Even that has been a nuisance. I came in 
yesterday to do it, but was five minutes too late for the post office. Are 
you sta^4ng long? I hope you will pay me another visit. * i i 

When the priest recounted to the lawyer his little interview with old 
Muserave in the village, the lawyer was both puzzled and interested. 
“Why has the Captain bolted?” he asked. “Who are the other people 

who want liim? Who on earth are the Grunovs? 

“For the first, 1 don’t know,” replied Father Brown. Po^ibly to 
m\'Sterious sin has come to light. I should rather gue^ tmt the other 
people are blackmailing him about it. For the third, I thi^ I do know. 
That horrible fat woman with yellow hair is called Madame Grunov. 

and that little man passes as her husband. 

The next dav Father Brown came in rathei wearily, and threw down 

his black bundle of an umbrella ^vith the air of a pilgrim laying do^ his 

staff. He had an air of some depression. But it was as it w^ so o™n m 

his criminal investigations. It w^as not the depression of failure, but the 

depression of success. , i u A 

“It’s rather a shock.” he said in a dull voice; “but I ought to have gu^d 

it. I oucht to have guessed it when I first went in and saw the thing 

standing there.” . . , 

“When you saw what?” asked Granby unpanently. j r- u 

“When I saw there was only one suit of armour, answered Father 

^ Th«e was a silence during which the lawyer only stared at his fiiend. 

and then the friend resumed. • .u , 

“Only the other day 1 was just going to teU my niece xhu 

?onfid« the joke to the Devil He docs not mind ^ ^body ‘bep^e 

if nobody an safely be allowed even to know the joke. The joke is 

enough in iBclf. if it is sufl&ciendy s^tcr and .. . 

is this penon who IS 

viM a sinister joke with his Satamc Maj«ty. 

Faier Brown looked across at him with a ghastly smile. 

dm time the silence seemrf to 
M La opptessive than metely empty; “ jTk 

on the uble. ” he said. “They arc 

“I’ve been looking up the Musgravc tanuly, be saio. ay 


£ 
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vigorous and long-lived stock, and even in the ordinary way 1 should 
think you would wait a good rime for your monev/* 

“We’re quite prepared for that,” answered the solicitor; “but anyhow 
It can’t last indefinitely. The old man is nearly eighty, tliough he still 
w’alks about, and the people at the inn here laugh and say Aey don’t 
believe he will ever die.” 

Father Brown jumped up with one of his rare but rapid movements, 
but remained widi his hands on the table, leaning forward and looking 
his friend in the face. 

“That’s it,” he cried in a low but excited voice. “That’s the only 
problem. That’s the only real difficulty. How will he die? How on earth 
is he to die?” 

“What on earth do you mean?” asked Granbv. 

“I mean,” came the voice of the priest out of the darkening room, 
“that I know .the crime chat James Musgravc committed.” 

His tones had such a chiU in them that Granby could hardly repress 
a shiver; he murmured a further question. 

^ “It was really the worst crime in the world,” said Father Brown. 
“At least, many communities and civilizations have accounted it so. It 
was always from the earliest times marked out in tribe and village for 
tremendous punishmcnc But anyhow, 1 know now what young Mus¬ 
gravc really did and why he did it.” 

“And what did he do?” asked the lawyer. 

“He killed his father,” answered the priest. 

The lawyer in his turn rose from his seat and gazed across the table 
with wrinkled brows. 

^^But his father is at the castle, he cned in sharp tones. 

His &thcr is in the moat, said the priest, “and I was a fool not to have 
known it from the first when something bothered me about that suit 
of amour. Don’t you remember the look of that room? How very 
careMy it was arranged and decorated? There were two crossed battle^ 
ax^ hung on one side of the fire-place, two crossed battle-axes on the 
other. There was a round Scottish shield on one wall, a round Scottish 
shidd on the other. And there was a stand of armour guarding one side 
ot ^ h^, and an empty space on the other. Nothing wiU make me 
beheve t^t a man who arranged aU the rest of that room with that ex¬ 
aggerated synrmetry left that one feature of it lopsid^ There was almost 
ceminly another man m armour. And what has become of him?” 

^He paused a moment, and then went on in a more mattcr-of-6a 
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dra^ it out in the dead of night and lower it into the moat, without even 
crossing the bridge. And then what a good chance he ran! As soon as the 
body was at all decayed in the stagnant water there would sooner or 
later be nothing but a skeleton in fourteentli-century armour, a thing 
very likely to be found in the moat of an old Border casde. It was un~ 
likely that anybody would look for anything there, but if they did, that 
would soon be all they would find. And I got some confirmation of 
tha t I That was when you said I was looking for a rare plant, it was a 
plant in a good many senses, if you 11 excuse the jest. I saw the marks of 
two feet sunk so deep into the solid bank I was sure that the man w^as 
either very heavy or was carrying something very heavy. Also, by the 
wav, there's another moral from that htde incident when I made my 

celebrated graceful and cat-like leap. 

“My brain is rather reeling/’ said Granby, “but I begin to have some 

notion of what all this nightmare is about. What about you and your 

cat-like leap?” ^ , 

“At the post office to-day,” said Father Brown, I casuaUy confarmed 

the statement the baronet made to me yesterday, that he had bc^ there 

iust after closing-time on the day pre\dous—that is, not only on the veiy' 

day we arrived, but at the very dme we arrived. Don t you s^ w^t that 

means? It means that he was actually out when we called, and ame 

back while we were waidi^; and that was why we ^d to wait so long. 

And when I saw that, I suddenly saw a piaure tl^t told the whole story. 

“Well,” asked the other impariendy, “and what about itf 

“An old man of eighty can walk.” said Father Bro\t^ An old man 

can e^ en walk a good deal, pottering about m coun^' lanes. But m old 

man can’t jump. He would be an even less graceful jumper t^ I was. 

Yet if the baronet came back while we were wiring, he must W co^ 

till later. I rather gu^ heLd hampered it Hmseli to delay 
visitors, to judge by the rapidiy ^ath which it was repaired But 
doesn’t maner. When I saw that fancy picture of the black figure wi 
the erev hair »Vinor a flying leap across the moat I knew mstantlv that it 
tL^To^TgP'dresSlp ^ an old man. And there you have the 

""“You said Granby slowly, “that dm pleasing youth ^ed^ 

father, hid the corpse first in the armour and then m the moat, disguised 

Ss-'axSSSTii? 

Of cou», you »<1»- 
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stand now why he was so very polite about getting you to come up next 
day here by car. It was because he liiinsclf was coming up that night by 
train. He got in front of you, committed his crime, assumed his disguise, 
and was ready for the legal negotiations.*' 

“Ah,” said Granby thoughtfully, “the legal negotiations! You mean, 
of course, that the real old baronet w'ould have negotiated very differ- 
endy.” 

“He would have told you plainly that die Captain would never get a 
penny,” said Father Brown. “The plot, queer as it sounds, was really the 
only way of preventing his telling you so. But I want you to appredatc 
the cunning of what the fellow did tell you. His plan answered several 
purposes at once. He was being blackmailed by these Russians for some 
villainy; I suspect for treason during the war. He escaped from them at 
a stroke, and probably sent them chasing off to Riga after him. But the 
most beaudful refinement of all was that theory he enunciated about 
recognizing his son as an heir, but not as a human being. Don't you see 
that while it secured the post obit, it also provided some sort of answer to 
what would soon be the greatest difficulty of all.” 

‘‘I see several difficulrics,** said Granby; “which one do you mean?” 
“I mean that if the son was not even disinherited, it would look rather 
odd that the father and son never met. The theory of a private repudi¬ 
ation answered that. So there only remained one difficulty, as I say, 

which is probably perplexing the gentleman now. How on earth is the 
old man to die?*’ 

“I know how he ought to die,” said Granby. 

Father Brown seemed to be a little bemused, and went on in a more 
abstracted fashion. 

And yet fficrc is something more in it than that,” he said, “There was 
sometlmg about that theory that he liked in a way that is more—well 
more theoretical. It gave him an insane mtcUcctual pleasure to tell you 
m one charaacr dut he had committed a enme in another charactcr- 
when he r^y had. That is what I mean by the infernal irony; by the 
joke shared wth the Devil. Shall I tell you something that sounds like 
what thw call a paradox? Sometimes it is a joy in the very heart of heU 
to tell the ^th. And above aU. to tell it so ffiat everybody mis^cS- 

cStiS th to be somebody 

else, and then panting himself as black—as he was. And that was why 

my mere heard him laughing to himself all alone in the picture gallery ” 

“Your niece.” he cried. “Didn’t her mother want her to marry Mus- 
^ of wealth and position, I suppose.” 

prudm; of * 
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THE RED MOON OP MERU 


Everyone j^eed that the bazaar at Mallowood Abbey (by kind per¬ 
mission of Lady Mounteagle) was a great success; there \vcre round- 
abouts and swings and side-shows, which the people greatly enjoyed, 

I would also mention the Charin', which was the excellent object of the 
proceedings, if any of them coidd tell me wnat it was. 

However, it is only with a few of them that we are here concerned, 
and espedaliv with three of them, a lady and two gentlemen, who p^sed 
between two of the principal tents or pavilions, their voices high in 
argument. On their right was the tent of the Master of the Mounta^ 
that world-famous fortune-teller by crystals and chirom^cy; a nch 
purple tent, all over which were traced, in black and gold, the sprawling 
outlines of Asiatic gods waving any number of arms ^e ^topods. 
Perhaps they symbolized the readiness of divine help to be had within; 
perhaps they merely imphed that the ideal being of a pious p^t 
would have as many hands as possible. On the other side stood Ae 
plainer tent of Phroso the Phrenologist; more austerely decorated with 
diagrams of the heads of Socrates and Shakespeare which were aj^ 
p^ndy of a lumpy sort. But these were presented merely m b^ 

Ld w4e, svith numbers and notes, as becaine the ngid “ * 

purely radonalisric science. The purple tent had ^ opei^ldte a black 

whiskers!^was standmg outside his own temple, and 
talking at the top of his voice, to nobody in particular, explain!^ that 

between the Lrs, the vigUant Phroso Impt on her and offaed. 
pantomime of old-world courtesy, to feel her bumps. 

She refused with civihty that was rather like he 

she wssl^ the -Me 

not” Se“dt^ ho'we™. 'in >ny »■«; she ™ at on« ^ 
SL Sd hagprd, wtS a hungy look in ™ 
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the purple tent; being of a semi-oriental sort, covered with exotic and 
esoteric emblems. But everyone knew that the Mounteagles were mad; 
which was the popular way of saying that she and her husband were 
interested in the creeds and culture of the East. 

The eccentricity of the lady was a great contrast to the Conventionality 
of the two gentlemen, who were braced and buttoned up in all the 
stiffer fashion of that far-off day, from the tips of their gloves to their 
bright top hats. Yet even here there was a difference; for James Hard- 
castle managed at once to look correct and distinguished, while Tommy 
Hunter only looked correa and commonplace. Hardcastlc was a 
promising pohtician; who seemed in society to be interested in every¬ 
thing except politics. It may be answered gloomily that every politician 
is emphatically a promising politician. But to do him justice, he had 
often exhibited himself as a performing politician. No purple tent in the 
bazaar, however, had been provided for him to perform in. 

“For my part,’* he said, screwing in the monocle that was the only 
gleam in his hard, legal face, I think we must exhaust the possibilities of 
mesmerism before we talk about magic. Remarkable psychological 
powers undoubtedly exist, even in apparently backward peoples. Mar¬ 
vellous things have been done by fakirs.” 

“Did you say done by fakers?” asked the other young man, with 
doubtnu innocence. 

"Tommy, you arc simply silly,” said the lady. “Why will you keep 

barging m on things you don’t understand? You’re like a schoolboy 

scrramii^ out that he knows how a conjuring trick is done. It’s all so 

E^ly Victorian—that schoolboy scepticism. As for mesmerism, I doubt 
whether you can stretch it to-” 

At this point Lady Mounteaglc seemed to catch sight of somebody 

she wanted; a black stumpy figure standing at a booth where children 

were throwing hoops at hideous table ornaments. She darted across 
and cned: 


Father Brown, Fve been looking for you. I want to ask you somc- 
thmg. Do you believe in fortune-telling?” 

haS and*s^d ^ tla^^ looked rather helplessly at the litde hoop in his 

if it’s^^fra^d^i?’ ‘beheve.* Of course, 

■ ^“*or of the Mountain isn’t a bit of a fraud,” she 

cned. He isn t a common conjurer or a fortune-teller at all It’s reaflv a 
great honour for him to condescend to tell fortunes at my parties- he 

r^gious leader in his own country; a Prophet and a Seer 

Sy - ^ yo“ spmtual truths about yoursclf,^ut youi 
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“Quite so,” said Father Broun. “That’s what I object to. I was just 
eoinc to sav that if it’s all a fraud, I don't mind it so much. It can’t be 
jYiuch mere of a fraud than most dungs at tancy bazaars, and there, in a 
wav, it’s a sort oi practical joke. But it it s a religion and reveals spiritual 
trutlis—then it’s all as false as hell and I wouldn’t touch it uith a barge- 

“"pEat is something of a paradox, said Hardcasde, with a smile. 

“I wonder what a paradox is,” remarked the priest in a rununant 
manner. “It seems to me obvious enough. I suppose it wo’uldn t do very’ 
much harm if somebody dressed up as a German spy and pretended to 
have told all sorts of lies to the Germans. But if a man is trading in die 
truth with the Germans—well! So I think if a tortunc-teller is tradmg 

in truth hke that- 

“You reallv think,” began Hardcasde grimly. 

“Yes ” said the other; “1 dunk he is trading unth the enemy. 

Tommv Hunter broke into a chuckle, /’"jl^ ell ” he said if Father 
Brou-n dunks thev’re good so long as they re frauds, Hhould dunk ue d 

consider this copper-coloured prophet a sort ot saint. ^ 

“Mv cousin Tom is mcorngible,” said Lady Mounteaglc. Hes 
always going about showing up adepts, as he calls it. He o^y came doun 
here In a burn* when he heard the Master was to be here. I believe. d 

have tried to show up Buddha or Moses” 

“Thought vou wanted looking after a bit, said^e yoimg man ssnth 
a grin on'his 'round face.^^ “So 1 toddled dossm. Don i hke this brosra 

'^“There'^wu'S a^ain!” said Lady Mounteagle. “Years ago, when I 
was in India Tsuppose we all had that sort ot prejudice agnmt broim 
people. But now I know somethmg^ about their woudertul spintua 

powen, I’m glad to say 1 know better. FarPer Brown. 

“You exc^ise his being brown because he is brahimmcal; and I excuse his 

bill b h. » bto.T,. Fraridy, 1 don. c«e tor sptnnnl 

bemg braimumc sympathy with spintual weak- 

EilE 

‘'AC IS^^crrtl noth . sort ot r„o„pt “I 

.rnvtodv A, trme yo„ coll u schoolboy scepoenm. When s the crysrh 

“ u'E’i behove,replied dte hdy. "1. bn. crystal 
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gazing, as a matter of fact, but palmistry; I suppose you would say it was 
all die. same sort of nonsense.” 

“I think there is a via media between sense and nonsense,” said Hard- 
casde, smiling. “There |re explanations that are natural and not at all 
nonsensical; and yet the results are very amazing. Are you coming in to 
be operated on? I confess I am full of curiosity.” 

“Oh, iVe no patience with such nonsense,” spluttered the sceptic, 
W'hose round face had become rather a red face with the heat of his con¬ 
tempt and incredulity. “1*11 let you waste your time on your mahogany 
motmtebank; Td rather go and throw at coco-nuts.** 

The Phrenologist, still hovering near, darted at the opening. 

“Heads, my dear sir,** he said, “human skulls are of a contour far more 
subde than that of coco-nuts. No coco-nut can compare with your own 
most-** 

Hardcasde had already dived into the dark entry of the purple tent; 
and they heard a low murmur of voices within. As Tom Hunter turned 
on the Phrenologist with an impatient answer, in which he showed a 
regrettable indifference to the line between natural and preternatural 
sciences, the lady was just about to continue her litde argument with the 
little priest, when she stopped in some surprise. 

James Hardcasde had come out of the tent again, and in his grim face 
and gl^g monocle, surprise was even more vividly depiaed, 

“He’s not there,” remarked die politician abrupdy. “He’s gone. 
Some aged nigger, who seems to constitute ' ‘ 

to me to the effect that the Master had gone forth rather than sen sacrea 
secrets for gold.” 

Lady^ Mounteagle turned radiandy to the rest “There now.” she 
med. “I told you he was a cut above anything you fancied! He hates 
b^g here in a crowd; he’s gone back to his sohtude.” 

I am sorry, said Father Brown gravely, “I may have done him an in- 
justtce. Do you know where he has gone?” 

“I dunk so,” said his hostess equafly gravely. “When he wants to be 

^one, he always goes to the doisters, just at the end of the left wing 

beyond my husband’s study and private museum, you know. Perhaps 
you know this house was once an abbey.” ^ 

sn2e^^^ something about it,” answered the priest, with a faint 

“We’U go there, if you like,” said the lady, brisUy. “You reaUy ought 
to see my husband s collection; or the Red Moon at any rate. Havm’t 
you e^ Wd of the Red Moon of Mem? Yes, it’s a mby.” 

“mi coUection,” said Hardcasde quiedy, 

mdu^ the Ma^ of the Mountain, if that prophet is one ^exhibit 

house ^ turned towards the path leading to the 
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“All the same,” muttered the sceptical Thomas, as he brought up the 
rear, “1 should ver\' much like to know what the brown beast d/W come 
here for, if he didn’t come to tell fortunes.” 

As he disappeared, the indomitable Phroso made one more dart after 
him, almost snatching at his coat-tails. 

“The bump-” he began. 

“No bump,” said the youth, “only a hump. Hump I alwap have 
when I come down to see Mounteagle.” And he took to his heels to 
escape the embrace of the man of science. 

On their w'ay to the cloisters the visitors had to pass through the long 
room that was devoted by Lord Mounteagle to Ins remarkable private 
museum of Asiatic charms and mascots. Through one open door, in 
the length of the wall opposite, they could see the Gothic arches and the 
glimmer of daylight between them, marking the square open space, 
round the roofed border of which the monks had walked in older days. 
But thev had to pass something that seemed at first sight rather more 

extraordinary^ than the ghost of a monk. 

It w'as an elderly gendeman, robed from head to foot in white, with a 
pale green turban, but a very pink and white English complexion and the 
smooth w'hite moustaches of some amiable Anglo-Indian coloneL This 
was Lord Mounteagle. who had taken his Oriental pleasures more sadly, 
or at least more seriously than his wife. He could talk of nothing whatever, 
except Oriental religion and philosophy; and had thought it necessary 
even to dress in the manner of an Oriental hermit. While he was de¬ 
lighted to show his treasures, he seemed to treasure them much more 
for the truths supposed to be symbohzed in them than for their value in 
collections, let alone cash. Even when he brought out the great ruby, 
perhaps the only thing of great value in the museum, in a merely monetary 
"^ense, he seemed to be much more interested in its name than in its siae, 

let alone its price. 111 j 

The others were all staring at what seemed a stupendously large red 

stone, burning like a bonfire seen through a rain of blood. But Lord 

Mounteagle rolled it loosely in his palm without looking at it; and 

staring at the ceilii^. told them a long talc about the legendary diaracter 

of Mount Mcru. and hov/. in the Gnostic mythology, it had been the 

place of the wTcstling of nameless primeval powxrs. 

Towards the end of the lecture on the Demiurge of the Gnostio 
(not forgetting its connexion with the parallel concept of Manichsm), 
even the tactful Mr. Hardcastle thought it time to create a diveisiom 
He asked to be allowed to look at the stone; and as evening was dosi^ 
in and the long room wath its single door was steaeWy darkening, 
Stepped out in the cloister beyond, to examine the jewel by a better light. 
It WM then that thev first became conscious, slowly and almost crcepuy 
conscious, of the hving presence of the Master of the Mountain. 
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The cloister was on the usual plan, as regards its original structure; 
but the line of Gothic pillars and pointed arches that formed the inner 
square was linked togedier all along by a low wall, about waist high, 
turning the Gothic doors into Gotlnc windows and giving each a sort 
of flat window-sill of stone. This alteration was probably of ancient 
date; but there were other alterations of a quainter sort, which witnessed 
to the rather unusual individual ideas of Lord and Lady Mountcaglc. 
Between the pillars hung thin curtains, or rather veils, made of beads or 
light canes, in a continental or southern manner; and on these again 
could be traced the lines and colours of Asiatic dragons or idols, tliat 
contrasted with the grey Gothic framework in wliich they were sus¬ 
pended. But this, wlule it further troubled the dying light of the place, 
was the least of the incongruities of which the company, with ver)' 
var)*ing feelings, became aware. 

In the open space surrounded by the cloisters, there ran, like a circle in 
a square, a circular path paved with pale stones and edged with some 

sort of green enamel like an imitation lawn. Inside that, in the very centre, 

rose the basin of a dark-green fountain, or raised pond, in wliich water- 
lilies floated and goldfish flashed to and fro; and high above diesc, its 
outline dark against the dying light, was a great green image. Its back 
was turned to them and its face so completely invisible in the hunched 
posture t^t the statue might almost have been headless. But in that 

xnere dark outline, in the dim twilight, some of them could see instantly 
that It was the shape of no Christian thing. 

A few yards away, on the circular path, and looking towards the great 
t ’ the man called the Master of the Mountain. His pointed 
and fine y-^shed features seemed moulded by some skilful craftsman 
as a m^k of copper. In contrast with this, his dark-grey beard looked 
almost blue like mdigo; it began in a narrow tuft on his chin, and then 
spread outwards like a great fan or the tail of a bird. He was robed in 
peacock green and wore on his bald head a high cap of uncommon out- 

'^<=tn had ever seen bef ore; but it looked 
wide open, fish-shaped eyes, so motionless that they looked like the eyc^ 

£ cl74.t.X' 

nn Hardcastlc, frowning a little, “to set 

up m the mid(Ue of an old abbey cloister.” 

“That’s i'uft°wha^ Lady Mountcaglc. 

wS‘ BudZi “ “ “P A' g™> 'tiigiom of E4« Ld 

west, ijuadna and Christ. Surelv vnu mner _i ..i_ n i- • 
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“If thcv are,” said Father Brown mildly, “it rather unneccs- 

''ary to into the iiuddle ot Asia to get one. 

“Ladv Mouiiteagle means that thev are diderent a>pects or tacecs, as 
there are ot this stone.” began Hardca^tlc; and oeeommg interested in 
the new topic, laid the great ruby down on the >:one sn; or ledga under 
the Gothic arch. ”But it does not tollow chic we can mi's the a^pe^.ts in 
one arrisric srs'le. You niav mix Chnsnamty and Islam, out you can t 

mix Gothic and Saracenic, let alone real Indian. 

As he spoke, the Master ot the Mountain seemed to come to life like 
a cataleptic, and moved gravely round another quarter segment of the 
circle, and took up his position outside their own row ot arches, stand¬ 
ing with liis back to them and looking now towards die idol s back. It 
was obMous that he was moving by stages round the whole circle, like 
a hand round a clock; but pausing tor prayer or contemplation 

“What is liis rehgion?” asked Hardcasde, with a tami touch of im- 

^ “He sa^'s,” replied Lord Mounteaglc, reverently, “that it is older than 

Brahminism and purer than Buddhism. i_ i_- • i 

“Oh,” said Hardcasde, and continued to stare through his smgie-eyc- 

Hass, standing with both his hands in his pockets. 

^ “Thcv sav,” obsen’ed the nobleman in his gentle but didactic voi(^, 
“chat the deity called the God of Gods is carved in a colossal torm m the 

cavern of iMoiuu Meru- i v i 

Even his lordship’s lecturine serenin’ was broken abrupdv by die voice 

that came over his shoulder. It came out of the darbiess ot the museum 

thev had just left, when they stepped out mto the cloister. At die sound 

of It the two younger men looked first mcredulous, then funous, and 

then almost collapsed into laughter. i i - ■ r 

“I hope I do not intrude ” said the urbane and sedums^ voice ot 

Professor Phroso, that unconquerable wrestler ot the truth, but it oc¬ 
curred to me that some of you might spare a htde tmie for that much 

desnised science of Bumps, which ^ 

“Look here,” cried the impetuous Tommy Hunter, I haven t got any 

bumps; but vou UjoUv weU have some soon, you-— 

Hardcasde mildly resaamed him as he plunged back 
door; and for the moment all the group had turned again and ssere 

Innkina back into the inner room. , . 

It wL at that moment that the thing happened. It vas the 
To^v once more, who was the first to move, and this tmie to be^r 
SeT^ Before anyone else had seen amthmg, when Hardcasde ^ 
iLly .emembe J wth a jump chat h. had el. dee gem “ 

cJli his heid and shoulder ou, of d.e aperewe “'Et’’ 

a voice that ran® dowm all the arches. I g 
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In that instant of time, just after they turned, and just before they heard 
his triumphant cry, they had aU seen it happen. Round the comer of one 
of the two columns, there had darted in and out again a brown or rather 
bronze-coloured hand, the colour of dead gold; such as they had seen 
elsewhere. The hand had struck as straight as a striking snake; as in¬ 
stantaneous as the flick of the long tongue of an ant-eater. But it had 
licked up the jewel. The stone slab of the window-sill shone bare in the 
pale and fading light. 

“iVe got him,” gasped Tommy Hunter; “but he’s wriggling pretty 
hard. You fellows run round him in front—he can’t have got rid of it 

l_ >> D > 

anyhow. 

The others obeyed, some racing down the corridor and some leaping 
over the low wall, with the result that a Uttle crowd, consisting of Hard- 
castle, Lord Mounteagle, Father Brown, and even the undetachable 
Mr. Phroso of the bumps, had soon surrounded the captive Master of 
the Mountain, whom Hunter was hanging on to desperately by the 
collar with one hand, and shaking every now and then in a manner 
hig^hly incensible to the dignity of Prophets as a class. 

_ “Now we’ve got him, anyhow,” said Hunter, letting go with a sigh. 

We’ve only got to search him. The thing must be here.” 

Three-quarters of an hour later. Hunter and Hardcastle, their top-hats, 

ties, gloves, slips and spats somewhat the worse for their recent activities] 

came face to face in the cloister and gazed at each other. 

Well, asked Hardcastle with restraint, “have you any views on the 
mystery? ' 

“Ha^ It all ” replied Hunter; “you can’t call it a mystery. Why, we 
all saw him take it ourselves.” 




$$ 


1 repuea me omer, but we didn't aU see him lose it ourselves 
And the mystery is, where has he lost it so that we can’t find it?” 

It inust be somewhere,” said Hunter. “Have you searched the foun¬ 
tain and all round that rotten old god there?’ ’ 

“I haven’t dissected the httle fishes,” said Hardcastle, lifting his eye- 
surveying the other. “Are you thinking of the ring of Poly- 

Apparently *e survey, through the eye-glass, of the round face before 
nim, convinced bm that it covered no such meditation on Greek IcecnA 

swallowed it°“ ^ suddenly “unless he’s 

difsect Ae Prophet, too?” asked the other smiling. “But 
nere comes our host, ^ 

h^ Lord Mounteagle, twisting 

^ white moustac^ with a nervous and even tremulous hand. “Horrible 

the ® connecting it with a man like 

the Master. But. I confess. I can’t quite make head «tail of the^y^ 
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which he is talking about it. I wish you’d come inside and see what you 

They went in together. Hunter f alling behind and dropping into 
conveKation with Father Brown, who was kicking his heels round the 

“You must be very strong,” said the priest pleasantly. “You hdd him 
with one hand; and he seemed pretty vigorous, even when we had e^ht 

hands to hold him, like one of those Indian gods.” 

They took a turn or two roimd the cloister, t alkin g; and then they 
also w'ent into the inner room, where the Master of the Moun^ wm 
seated on a bench, in the capacity of a captive, but with more oi the air 

It was true, as Lord Mounteagle said, that his air and tone were not 
very easy to understand. He spoke with a serene, and yet secretive 
scJc of power. He seemed rather amused at their suggestions about 
trivial hiding-places for the gem; and certainly he show^ no resentment 
whatever. He seemed to be laughing, m a stih unfaiomablc fashion 

at their efforts to trace what they had all seen him take. ^ 

“You are learning a litde,” he said, with insolent benevoknce of the 
lavi-s of time and space; about which your latest saence is a thousa^ 
years behind our oldest religion. You do not even ^ow w^ is really 

know wiat is meant by seting a thing; or perhaps you would see this as 

^'^o you mean it is here?” demanded Hwdcastle l^hl^ ^ 

“Here is a word of many meanings, also rephed the mystic. But I 

did not say it was here. 1 only said I could see it. 

There was an irritated silence, and he went on sleepily. 

“If you were to be utterly, unfitbomably. silent, do you you 

SLonutaiu. some say that ev» Jews and ^ 

2;'3:iuuT^"SSrd^^^luX soelei of sJue, ^ ^ 
S„ hSlow foi ages, the one ted and angry moon that is the eye otli 

mountam? Mounteagle, a Utde shi^ 

,7 .. Mnnnt Mem? I used to beheve you 


you cotJd make it pass 

'““pSp:rsS?th'r"rir,e mote duu you wdl e 
HardeSe rose impatiently and began to pace the ro< 

■^ft^^lSJS su much as xo» did; but I admit daa. 

frrtain type may - .. Good Godl 


if 
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His high, hard voice had been cut oflF in mid-air, and he stopped 
staring; the eye-glass fell out of his eye. They all turned their faces in the 
same direction; and on every face there seemed to be the same suspended 
animation. 

The Red Moon of Meru lay on the stone window-sill, exactly as they 

had last seen it. It might have been a red spark blown there from a 

bonfire, or a red rose-petal tossed from a broken rose; but it had fallen in 

precisely the same spot where Hardcastle had thoughtlessly laid it 
down. 

This time Hardcastle did not attempt to pick it up again; but his 
demeanour was somewhat notable. He turned slowly and began to stride 
about the room again; but there was in his movements something 
masterful, where before it had been only restless. Finally, he brought 
himself to a standstill in front of the seated Master, and bowed with a 
somewhat sardonic smile. 

Master, he said, we all owe you an apology and, what is more 
important, you have taught us all a lesson. Believe me, it will serve 
as a lesson as well as a joke. I shall always remember the very remarkable 
powers you really possess, and how harmlessly you use them. Lady 
Mounteagle, he went on, turning towards her, “you will forgive me 
for ^ving addressed the Master first; but it was to you I had the honour 
of offeimg this explanation some time ago. 1 may say that I explained it 
before it ^d happened. I told you that most of these things could be 
interpreted by some kind of hypnotism. Many believe that this is the 
explanation of all those Indian stories about the mango plant and the boy 
who climbs a rope thrown into the air. It does not really happen; but 
Che spec^tors arc mesmerized into imagining that it happened. So we 
were all mesmerized into imagining this theft had happened. That 
brown hand coimng in at the window, and whisking away the gem 
was a momentary delusion; a hand in a dream. Only, havmg seen the 
stone vanish, we never looked for it where it was before. We plunged 
into the pond and turned every leaf of the water lihes; we were almost 
gi^ cmeacs to the goldfish. But the ruby has been here all the 


^ c opalescent eyes and smiling bearded 

TW? T" ^ broader. 

There was somethmg m it that made the others jump to their feet with 

rel^ation and general, gasping reliefi 

smilhTr^^ formate ^cape for us all,” said Lord Mounteagle. 
rather nervously. “There cannot be the least doubt u is as you 

^ ^ what 

“vihr said the Master of the Mountain, still smiling 

You have never touched Me at all.” xuuung. 
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the rc^^. v.oiii - n r. f : ! 1- 

hour, the little I'l'.rciM i r. a- '.^r' 

preposterous tent. Le-'.'Vii.A o\c: in- ■ .. J. 

Fatner Broesn tollov.ine lunn 

'*Can I feel vour bumper a>bcJ the evivn. Ui !.:> n 

tone. 

‘*1 don’t think vou want to teei an\. 


\ • e h-r her ^ e'! t’l. 

, . » I . 

1 ' i ^ / .-r ;o. h. 

lh pr. ..' 


‘ ^ tin 


m ^ 9 K 


s.ir 


%• s 


.j ihr pr,r- 


nn :e. o.' s • ‘ n 
• - • • • * 
^jood'humourcdlv. “^'r'U re a acret'ove. ar^nt \ e' 

“Yep," replied the otiitr. Lade Nh’un^t .jh, .-4 ; J n ~ t'' k ■. e cw 
on the Master, beinc lU' toed, li’t all Ikt n anu v... .. . . let: n.^ 

tent, 1 could onlv tollov. bv belnoii.e h.ki a lo;;-..:; v ainl a in .o 
If anybody had con'iC into my tent. I -A liave hj>- t*' hn k B. .np^ 

an encvclopardia" i , > 

“Bumps, What Ho She; sec Folk-Lore, oe^erved Fati.er Biossu 

dreamily. “Well, you were cjuite m the pait m pc^termj pco'pic-at i 

bazaar." . 

‘■Rum case, wasn’t it?" remarked the taiia:iou5 Ihirenoloeot. 

to think the clung was dicre al! the nme.’ 

“Very' queer," said the priest. 

Somethine m his voice made the other man stop and stare. 

“Look heVe!" be cned; ‘ what’s the nuitci with vour hat are vou 
lookine like that for! Don’t you t^hevt that u v.as mere ah the timer 
Father Brown blinked rather as it he had received a b^tiet; then he 
said slowly and with hesitation: “No . . . the tact is . . 1 can t—I can t 

quite biin'e nn-sclf to believe it." ^ v, -j,,, 

“You’re" not the sort of chap," said the otiier shrewdK, ^sho d sa 
that without reason. Why don t you think the ruby u "Cii ere 

the dme?" u u 

“Only because I put it back myselt, said Father Brosvn. 

The other man stood rooted to the spot, like one whose hair wi> 

standing on end. He opened his mouth without speech. 

“Or rather," went on the pncsi, “1 persuaded the chief to let rne pu. 

u back I told him what Ed guessed and showed hnu there was soU auK 
for repentance. 1 don't mind telling you m protessional 
besides^ I don't think the Mounteagles would prosccut^. now the> 

got the thing back, espcaaliy considcnng wno stoic it. 

“Do you mean the Master?’’ asked the late Pnroso. 

“No ” said Father Brossm, “the Master didn t steal it- 
“Lt’ I don’t understand,oh,ected the odien ‘ Nobody - ou. 
side the window except the Master; and a hand certainly came tro 

°“’?he’ hand came from outside, but the thief came from the msidc,” 
said Father Brown. . . i Uerc. I’m a 

t 1 _i___ frU#. acrain. LOOK OCTC, i 
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practical man; I only wanted to know if it is all right with the 
ruby- 

“I knew it was all wrong/* said Father Brown, “before I even knew 
there was a ruby.” 

After a pause he went on thoughtfully. “Right away back in that 
argument of theirs, by the tents, I knew things were going wrong. 
People will tell you that theories don't matter and that logic and philo¬ 
sophy aren’t practical. Don’t you believe them. Reason is from God, 
and when things are unreasonable there is something the matter. Now, 
that quite abstract argument ended with something funny. Consider 
what the theories w^rc. Hardcasde was a trifle superior and said that all 
things were perfectly possible; but they were mosdy done merely by 
mesmerism, or clairv'oyance; scientific names for philosophical puzzles, 
in the usual style. But Hunter thought it all sheer fraud and wanted to 
show it up. By Lady Mounteagic s testimony, he not only went about 
showing up fortune-tellers and such like, but he had actually come down 
specially to confront this one: He didn’t often come; he didn’t get on 
with Mounteagle, from whom, being a spendthrift, he always tried to 
borrow; but when he heard the Master was coming, he came hurrying 
dowm. Very well. In spite of that, it was Hardcasde who went to con¬ 
sult the wizard and Hunter who refused. He said he’d waste no time on 
such nonsense; having apparendy wasted a lot of his life on proving it to 
be nonsense. That seems inconsistent. He thought in this case it was 
crystal-gazing; but he found it was palmistr)^” 

^^Do you mean he made that an excuse? asked his companion, puzzled. 

I thought so at first, replied the priest; “but I know now it was not 

an excuse, but a reason. He really was put off by finding it was a palmist, 
because ” 


Well,” demanded the other impadendy, 

to take his glove off.” said Father Brown. 
Take his glove off? ’ repeated the inquirer. 

“ff he had.” said Father Brown mildly, “we should aU have seen that 
his ha^ was pamted pale brown already.... Oh. yes. he did come down 
^^y because the Master was here. He came down very fully pre- 

You mean, cried Phroso, “that it was Hunter’s hand, painted 
brown, that came m at the window? Why. he was with us ^ the 

dme. 

“Go ^ try it on the spot and you’ll find it’s quite possible.” said the 
pnest. Hunter l^pt forward and leaned out of the window; in a flash 
he could tear off his glove tuck up his sleeve, and tlirust his hand back 
round the ot^ side of the pillar, while he gripped the Indian with 

at the time that he held the thief with one hand, where any sane niaa 
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would have used two. But the other hand was sbpping the jewel into his 
trouser pocket.” 

There was a long pause and then the ex-Phrenologist said slowly. 
‘‘Well, that’s a staggerer. But the thing stumps me still. For one thing, 
it doesn’t explain the queer behaviour ot the old magician himself. If 
he was entirclv innocent, why the devil didn’t he say so? Why wasn t 
he indignant at being accused and searched? Why did he only sit smihng 
and bin ring in a sly way what wild and wonderful things he could 

do?” 

“Ah!” cried Father Brown, with a sharp note in his voice; “there you 
come up against it! Against everything these people don t and wont 
understand. All religions are the same, sa^’s Lady Mounteagle. Are they, 
by George! I tell you some of them are so diffeieiir that the best man of 
one creed will be callous, where the worst man ot another will be sensiove. 

I told you I didn’t hke spiritual power, because the accent is on the word 
power. 1 don’t sav the Master would steal a ruby, very hkely he wouldn t; 
very likely he wouldn’t think it worth stealing. It wouldn t be specially 
his temptation to take jewels; but it would be his temptation to take 
credit for miracles that didn’t belong to him any more than the jewek. 
It w'as to that sort of temptation, to that sort of stealing that he yielded t^ 
day. He liked us to think that he had marsxllous mental powers that could 
make a material object Hy through space; and even when he hadn’t done 
it. he allowed us to think he had. The pomi about pnvate property 
wouldn’t occur primarily to him at all. The question woddn t pn^nt 
itself in the form: ‘Shall I steal this pebble?’ but only in the form: Codd 
I make a pebble vanish and re-appear on a distant mountain? The 
question of whose pebble would strike him as irrelevant. That is what I 
mean by rehgions being different. He is very proud ot having what he 
calls spiritual powers. But what he calls spiritual doesn i tnean what we 
call moral. It means rather menul; the power of the mmd ovm matter; 
the magiaan connolhng the dements. Now we are not like thag even 
when we arc no better; even when we are worse. We, whose fathers at 
least were Christians, who have gro^^'n up under those m^iaeval arches 
even if we bedizen them with all the demons in Asia—we Ae ye^ 

opposite ambiaon and the very opposite sl^e. We shodd ^ be 
aiSous that nobody should think we had done it. He was aa^y 
anxious that cversbody should think he lud—even when he hadn L 
He artually stole the credit of stealing. While we were aU ^ong ^ 
crime from us Hke a snake, he was actually lurmg u to bm like a snak^ 

^tendom tdl at once under a test like this. Look at old 
himself, for instance! Ah. you may be as Eastern and ^ 

like, and wear a turban and a long robe and hvc on . 

Mahatmas: but if a bu of stone is stolen m your bouse, and your fticnds 
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are suspected, you will jolly soon find out that you're an ordinary English 
gentleman in a fuss. The man who really did it would never want us to 
chink he did it, for he also was an English gentleman. He was also 
somedung very much better; he was a Christian thief 1 hope and believe 
he was a penitent thief” 

“By your account,” said his companion laughing, “the Christian 
chief and the heathen fraud went by contraries. One was sorry he’d done 
it and the other was sorry he hadn’t.” 

“We musm’t be too hard on either of them,” said Father Brown. 
'‘Other English gentlemen have stolen before now, and been covered by 
legal and political protection; and the West also has its own way of cover¬ 
ing theft with sophistry. After all, the ruby is not the only kind of 
valuable stone in the world chat has changed owners; it is true of other 
precious stones; often carved like cameos and coloured like flowers.” 

The other looked at him inquiringly; and the priest’s finger was pointed 
to the Gothic outline of the great Abbev. 

O j 

“A great graven scone,” he said, “and that was also stolen.” 
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A BLAZE of lightning blanched the grey woods tracing all the wrinkled 
foliage down to the last curled leaf, as if every detail were drawn in 
silverpoint or graven in silver. The same strange trick of lightning by 
which it seems to record rrulUons of minute things in an instant of rime, 
peked out everything, from the elegant Utter ot the picnic spread under 
the spreading tree to the pale lengths of winding road, at the end of 
which a white car was waiting, in the distance a melancholy mansion 
wth four towers like a castle, which in the grey evemng had been but a 
dim and distant huddle of walls like a crumbling cloud, seemed to spring 
into the foreground, and stood up with all its embattled roofs and blank 
and staring windows. And in this, at least, the Ught had something in it 
o revelation, for to some ot those grouped under the tree that castle 
was, indeed, a thing taded and almost forgotten, which was to prove its 

1 ° “P foreground of their hves. 

I ^ clothed for an instant, in the same silver splendour, 

at east one human figure that stood up as motionless as one of the towers. 
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It was that of a tall man standing on a rise of ground above the rest, who 
were mostly sitting on the grass or stooping to gather up the hamper and 
crocker\\ He wore a picturesque short cloak or cape clasped with a 
silver clasp and chain, wliich blazed like a star when the flash touched it; 
and something metalhc in his motionless figure was emphasized by the 
fact that his closely-curled hair was of the burnished yellow that can be 
really called gold; and had the look of being younger than his face, which 
was handsome in a hard aquiline fashion, but looked, under the strong 
light, a litde WTinkled and withered. Possibly it had suffered from wear¬ 
ing a mask of make-up, for Hugo Romaine was the greatest actor of his 
day. For that instant of illumination the golden curls and ivory mask 
and silver ornament made his figure gleam like that of a man in armour; 
the next instant his figure was a dark and even black silhouette against 
the sickly grey of the rainy evening sky. 

But there w^as something about its stillness, like that of a statue, that 
distinguished it from the group at his feet. All the other figures around 
him had made the ordinitry involuntary movement at the tmexpected 
shock of hght; for though tlie skies were rainy it was the first flash of the 
storm. The only lady present, whose air of carrying grey hair gracefully, 
as if she were really proud of it, marked her a matron of the United 
States, unaffeaedly shut her eyes and uttered a sharp cry. Her E n glish 
husband, General Outram, a very stolid Anglo-Indian, with a bald 
head and black moustache and whiskers of antiquated pattern, looked 
up with one stiff movement and then resumed his occupation of tidying 
up. A young man of the name of Mallow, very big and shy, with brown 
eyes like a dog’s, dropped a cup and apologized awkwardly. A third 
man, much more dressy, with a resolute head, like an inquisitive terrier’s, 
and grey hair brushed stiffly back, was no other than the great news¬ 
paper proprietor. Sir John Cockspur; he cursed freely, but not in an 
Fnglish idiom or accent, for he came from Toronto. But the tall man in 
the short cloak stood up hterally like a statue in the twilight; his eagle 
face under the full glare had been like the bust of a Roman Emperor, 
and the carved eychds had not moved. 

A moment after, the dark dome cracked across with thunder, and the 
statue seemed to come to hfe. He turned his head over his shoulder and 
said casually; 

*'About a minute and half between the flash and the bang, but I think 
the storm’s coming nearer. A tree is not supposed to be a good umbrella 
for the lightning, but wc shall want it soon for the rain. I t hink it will be 

a deluge.” ^ , 

The young man glanced at the lady a htde anxiously and said: Can t 

we get shelter anywhere? There seems to be a house over there. 

“There is a house over there,” remarked the general, radier grimly; 
“but not quite what you’d call a hospitable hotel.” 
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“It’s curious,” said his wife sadly, “that we should be caught in a 
storm with no house near but that one, of all others.” 

Something in her tone seemed to check the younger man. who was 
both sensitive and comprehending; but nothing of that sort daunted the 
man from Toronto. 

“What’s the matter with it?” he asked. “Looks ratlicr like a 

♦ f9 

nun. 

“That place,” said the general dryly, “belongs to the Marquis of 
Marne.” ^ 

“Gee!” said Sir John Cockspur. “I’ve heard all about that bird, any¬ 
how; and a queer bird, too. Ran him as a front-page mystery in the 
Comet last year. ‘The Nobleman Nobody Knows.’ ” 

Yes, I ve heard of him, too, said young Mallow in a low voice. 

“There seem to be all sorts of weird stories about why he hides himself 

like that. I’ve heard that he wears a mask because he’s a leper. But 

somebody else told me quite seriously that there’s a curse on the family 

a child bom with some frightful deformity that’s kept in a dark room ” 

“The Marquis of Marne has three heads,” remarked Romainc quite 

gravely. Once m every three hundred years a three-headed nobleman 

adorns the family tree. No human being dares approach the accursed 

house except a silent procession of hatters, sent to provide an abnormal 

number ot hats. But —and his voice took one of those deep and terrible 

that could cause su^ a thrill in the theatre—“my friends, those 
hats are oj no human shape. 

The American lady looked at him with a frown and a shght air of dis¬ 
trust, as if that tnck of voice had moved her in spite of herself. 

I don t like your ghoulish jokes.” she said; “and I’d rather you didn’t 
joke about this, anyhow. ’ 

‘‘I h^ and obey,” rephed the actor; “but am I. like the Light Brigade 

forbidden even to reason why?” ® 

‘ Nobleman Nobody 

tZT “a -go. when we were 2 

young^ And he didn t wear a mask, at least, he didn’t wear it with 

. He wasn t a leper though he may be almost as lonely. And he had 
only one head and only one heart, and that was broken ” 

I suppose it’s a compliment to us.” she replied thoughtfiiUy “that 

Sr JT n ^ ^ -Oman. ^BT^re te 

Wlu, broke 


least, he was really 
kc a brother, ana 
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rlian most brothers. James Mair, as the marquis was caUed when I 
knew him, was the elder of the two, but he always played the part of 
worshipper, with Maurice Mair as a god. And, by his account, Maurice 
Mair was certainly a wonder. James was no fool, and very good at his 
o^^'n political job; but it seems that Maurice could do that and everythii^ 
else; that he was a brilliant artist and amateur actor and musician, and all 
the rest of it. James was very good-looking himself, long and strong 
and strenuous, with a high-bridged nose; though I suppose the young 
people would think he looked very quaint with his beard divided into 
two bushy whiskers in the fashion of those Victorian times. But Mauri<^ 
was clean-shaven, and, by the portraits shown to me, certainly quite 
beautiful; though he looked a U^e more like a tenor than a gendeman 
ought to look. James was always asking me again and again whether his 
friend w^as not a marvel, whether any woman wouldn’t fall in love with 
him, and so on, unril it became rather a bore, except that it turned so 
suddenly into a tr^edy. His whole life seemed to be in that idolatry; 
and one day the idol tumbled down, and was broken like any china 
doll. A rhill caught at the seaside, and it was all over.’ 

“And after that,” asked the young man, “did he shut himself up like 

this?” 

“He went abroad at first,” she answered; “away to Asia and the canni¬ 
bal Islands and Lord knows where. These deadly strokes take diflferen- 
people in different ways. It took him in the way of an utter sundering 
or severance from everything, even from tradition and as far as possible 
fi-om memory. He could not bear a reference to the old tie; a portrait 
or an anecdote or even an association. He couldn t bear the business of a 
great pubhc funeral. He longed to get away. He stayed away for ^ 
years. I heard some rumour that he had b^im to revive a litde at the 
end of the exile; but when he came back to his own home he relapsed 
completely. He settled down into religious melancholia, and that s 

practically madness.” 

“The priests got hold of him, they say,” grumbled die old general. 
‘‘I know he gave thousands to found a monastery, and lives himself 
rather like a monk—or. at anjr rate, a hermit. Can’t understand what 

good they think that will do.’ 

“Goddaracd superstition.” snorted Coebpur; "that sort of thing ought 
to be shown up. Here’s a man that might have been useful to the Empire 
and the world, and these vampires get hold of him and suck him 
I bet with their unnatural notions they haven’t cvai let him m^. 

“No, he has never married,” said the lady. *He was engaged when 
knew him. as a matter of fact, but I don’t think it ever came first ^ 
him, and I think it went with the rest when everything else 
Haidct and Ophelia—he lost hold of love because he lost hold ot life. 

1 knpw the mrl; indeed, I know her stilL Between ourselves, u 
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♦ 

was Viola Grayson, daughter of the old admiral. She’s never married 

♦ 1 99 


eittier. 


“It’s infamous! It’s infernal!” cried Sir John, bounding up. “It’s not 
only a tr^edy, but a crime. I’ve got a duty to the public, and I mean to 
see all this nonsensical nightmare ... in the twentieth century_” 

He was almost choked with his own protest, and then, after a silence, 
the old soldier said: 

“Well, I don’t profess to know much about those things, but I tbinlc 
these rehgious people need to study a text which says: ‘Let the dead burv 
their dead.’ ” 

“Only, unfortunately, that’s just what it loob like,” said his wife with 
a sigh. “It’s just like some creepy story of a dead man burying another 
dead man, over and over again for ever.” 

The storm h^ passed over us, said Romaine, with a rather in¬ 
scrutable smile. You will not have to visit the inhospitable house after 
all” 

She suddenly shuddered. 

“Oh, I’ll never do that again!” she exclaimed. 

Mallow was staring at her. 

“Again! ^ve you tried it before?” he cried. 

^ o*ice> ^ she said, with a lighmess not without a touch of 

^ 1 ’ ncedn t go back on all that. It’s not raining now, but I 

think we d better be moving back to the car.” 

As they nioved offin procession, MaUow and the general brought up 
the rear; and the latter said abruptly, lowering his voice: 

I dont want that litde cad Cockspur to hear but as you’ve asked 
you d better know. It s the one thing I can’t forgive Marne; but I sup¬ 
pose Aese monks have ^ed him that way. My wife, who had been the 
best tnend he ever had m America, actually came to that house when 
he wffi walking m Ac garden. He was looking at Ae ground hkc a monk, 
md k^en m a black hood that was really as riAculous as any m ask 
She lud sent her card m, and stood Acre in his very path. And he walked 
^hcr wiAout a word or a glance, as if she had been a stone. He 

ThL rS ^ She may wdl 

® ’^fy str^ge,” said Ae young man raAer vaguely, 
hko-hke what I should have expe«ed/’ ^ ^ 

self S ^ “ok him- 

thundcrclo.5he had 


It isn’t 
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After being referred from one place to another, he finally ran his 
friend Father Brown to earth in the house of another friend, a Roman 
Cathohc friend with a large family. He entered somewhat abruptly 
to find Father Brown sitting on the floor with a serious expression, and 
attempting to pin the somewhat florid hat belonging to a wax doll on to 

the head of a teddy bear. rn ri- 

Mallow felt a faint sense of incoi^ruity; but he was far too full ot his 

problem to put off the conversation if he could help it. He was staggetii^ 
from a sort of set-back in a subconscious process that had been going on 
for some time. He poured out the whole tragedy of the house of Marne 
as he had heard it from the general’s wife, along with most of the com¬ 
ments of the general and the newspaper proprietor. A mw atmosphere 
of attention seemed to be created with the mention of the newspaper 

^ F^her Brown neither knew nor cared that his attitudes were comic 
or commonplace. He continued to sit on the floor, where hfr large hmd 
and short legs made him look very like a baby playing wito toys. But 
there came mto his great grey eyes a certain expression that has been 
see in the eves of many men in many centuries through the story ot 
nineteen hundred years; only the men were not generally sitting on 
tloon, but at council tables, or on the seats of clupters, or Ae tooncs ot 
bishops and cardinals; a far-off, watchful look heavy with the humility 
of a cLrge too great for men. Something of t^t anxiom and far-reac^ 
ing look is found in the eyes of sailors and of those who have steered 

through so many storms the ship of St. Peter. ^ 

“It’s very good of you to tell me this, he said. I m r^y awfully 

grateful, for we may have to do some^ about it. If it w«e ody 
people like you and the general, it might be only a pnvate nutter, bw 
if Sn Jolm Cockspur is going to spread some sort of s<^e in^ p^ 
—well, he’s a Toronto Orangeman, and we can hardly keep out o 


It. 


9 9 


“But what will you say about it?" asked Manow 

“The first thing I should say about it, said Father Brown, is that, ^ 

you tell it, it doesn’t sound Uke life. Suppo^. for the sake of 
Suppose I’m a pessListic vampire.” He scratched his nose with the t^y 

"r l"v religio^n could mcteaco chut uuuua, except by bngh»»« « 

with a little hope.” 
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Then he said, after a pause: “I should like to talk to that general of 
yours.” 

“It was his wife who told me,” said Mallow. 

“Yes,” rephed the other; “but I’m more interested in what he didn’t 
,, you than in what she did.” 

“You think he knows more than she docs?” 

“I think he knows more than she says,’’ answered Father Brown 
“You tell me he used a phrase about forgiving everv tiling except the 
rudeness to his wife. After all, what else was there to forgive?” 

Father Brown had risen and shaken liis shapeless cloth«, and stood 
looking at the young man with screwed un eyes and shghtly quizzical 
expression. The next moment he had tinned, and picking up his equally 

shapeless umbrella and large shabby hat, went stumping down the 
Street 

p plodded through a variety of wide streets and squares till he came to 

a handsome old-fashioned house in the West End, where he asked the 

servant if he could see General Outram. After some little palaver he 

was shown mto a study fitted out less with books than with maps and 

globa, where the ba^d-headed, black-whiskered Anglo-Indiin sat 
smokiiig a Ions* thin, black ciaar anH n1 


sorry 


priest 


111 , -- Awu 4UJ ulc more oecausc 1 

m t help the mtrusion ookinn Uke interference. I want to speak to you 

about a pnvate matter, but only in the hope of keeping it private Un¬ 
fortunately, some people are likely to make it pubL. 1 think, general 
that you know Sir Jolm Coebpur.” general, 

TTie mas pf black moustache and whisker served as a sort of mask for 
Ae lower 1^ of the old general s face; it was always hard to see whether 
he s^ed but his brown eyes often had a certain twinkle 
^eiEyerybody knows him, I suppose,” he said. “I don’t know him very 

l*^ows whatever he knows,” said Father 
s^dSn“^f "convenient to print it. And I under- 

lohn k whom, I think, you know, that Sir 

what hp^ ?i"u* scorching anti-clcrical articles founded on 

what he would caU the Marne Mystery. ‘Monks Drive Marquis Mad,“ 

8«eral, “I don’t see why you should come to 
me about it. I ought to tell you I’m a strong Prot«tLt.” 

voii I Protestants,” said Father Brown. “I came to 

I ^ sure yem would teU the truth. I hope it is not un- 
chMUble to feel less sure of Sir John Cockspur.” 

-nothing. 

g mg to make the world ring with taL against vom co 
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flag. Suppose he said your regiment ran away in battle, or vour staff 
were in pav ot the enemy. Would you let an'S'thing stan:! benveen 
vou and the facts that would retuce him? Wouldn’t you ge: on the 
crack of the truth at all costs to anvbodv? Well, I have a regiment, and 1 
belong CO an arniv. It is being discredited by what I am certain is a 
hetirious stors”, but I don’t know the true scon*. Can you blame me for 
crsnng to find it out?” 

The soldier was silent, and the priest continued: 

“I have heard the stoiy Mallow' w*as told yesterday, about Mamc 
retiring with a broken heart through the death ot his more than brother 
I am sure there was more in it dian that. 1 came to ask you it you know 

any more. 

“No.” said the general shortly; “I cannot tell you any more.” 
“General,” said Father Brown with a broad grin, “you would have 

called me a Jesuit if I had used that equivocation.” 

The soldier laughed gruffly, and then growled with much greater 

hostihn'. 


V » « » w « « 

Well, I won’t tell you, then,” he saii “What do you say to 
that?” 

“I only say,’’ said the priest mildly, “that in that case I shall have to 
tell vou.” 

The brown eyes stared at him; but there was no twinkle in them now. 
He went on; 

“You compel me to state, less ssunpathetically perhaps than you 
could, why it is obsious that there is more behind. I am quite sure the 
marquis has bener cause for his brooding and secreriveness than merely 
ha\in<^ lost an old fnend. I doubt whether priests have anything to do 
with ft; I don’t even know h he’s a convert or merely ,1 man comiortmg 
his coiiaence with chanties; but I’m sure he’s something inore t^ a 
chief mourner. Since you insist, I will tell you one or twm of the things 

that made me think so. 1 1 • j u 

“First, it was stated that James iNlair was engaged to be marned, but 

somehow became unattached agam after the death of Maurice Man. 

Whv should an honourable man break off his engagement merely 

because he was depressed by the death of a third party? He’s much more 

likely to have turned for consolation to it; but, anyhowi he w^as bound m 

dccencw to go through with it,” 

The general was biting his black moustache, and his brown ey-es had 
become^ven,- watchful and even ansious, but he did not answer, ^ 

“A second point,” said Father Brown, frowmng at the table, James 
Man was alwavs asking his lady friend whether ^ cousin Maunce was 
not very fascinating, and whether wmmen would not adi^e him. 
don’t know if it occurred to the lady that there might be another meaning 

to that inquiry.” 
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The general got to his feet and began to walk or stamp about the room. 
“Oh, damn it all,” he said, but without any air of animosity. 

“The third point,” went on Father Brown, “is James Mair s curious 
manner of mourning—destroying all rchcs, veiling all portraits, and so 
on. It does sometimes happen, I admit; it might mean mere affectionate 
bereavement. But it might mean something else.” 

“Corfound you,” said the other. “How long are you going on piling 
this up?” 

“The fourth and fifth points arc pretty conclusive,” said the priest 
calmly, “especially if you take them together. The first is that Maurice 
Mair seems to have had no funeral in particular, considering he was 
a cadet of a great family. He must have been buried hurriedly; perhaps 
secretly. And the last point is, that James Mair instantly disappeared to 
foreign parts; fled, in fact, to the en^ of the earth. 

“And so,” he went on, still in the same soft voice, “when you would 
blacken my rehgion to brighten the story of the pure and perfect affection 
of two brothers, it seems-” 

“Stop!” cried Outram in a tone like a pistol shot. “I must tell you more, 

or you will fancy worse. Let me tell you one thing to start with. It was 
a fair fight.” 

h,” said Father Brown, and seemed to exhale a huge breath 

It was a duel,” said the other. “It was probably the last duel fought 
England, and it is long ago now.” 

better^' * 

“Be^r ^ Ae ugly things you thought of, I suppose?” said the 
gewral graffly. WeU, it s aU very weU for you to sneer at the pure and 
perfect aflfecGon; but it was true for all that. James Mair re^y was 
devoted to bs cou^, who’d grown up with him like a younger brother. 
Elder brothers md sisters do sometimes devote themselves to a child 
^e that, espeaally whra he s a sort of infant phenomenon. But James 

T ® character in whom even hate is in a'^sense 

I mean that even when his tenderness turns to rage it is still 

NoS^ror outwards to its object; he isn’t conscious of himself. 

He S ^ ^ ^ house of mirrors 

^ accomplishment; he nearly 

V • ! S' ? engagement; how he couldnh keep his restless 

2 W M die few things b 


ill 
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“You mean the tragedy began/* replied the prie>t. ‘The tragedv re' 
the sur\-ivor. 1 thought he did not need any inonkidi vauipires to itiikc 

him miserable/ 

“To niv mind he’s more miserable than he need be/' said the general 
“After all, as I say, it was a ghastly tragedy, but it was a tair tight. .\nd 

Jim had great provocation.” 

How do YOU know all this?” asked the priest. 

I know it because I saw it/’ answered Outram stolidly. “I was James 
Mair’s second, and I saw^ Maurice Mair shot dead on the sands betorc my 

very eyes.” 

“I wish you w^ould tell me more about it,” said Father Bro^^'n re¬ 
flectively. “Who was Maurice Mair’s second?*’ 

“He had a more distinguished backing,” replied tlie general grimly. 
“Hugo Romaine w*as his second; the great actor, vou know. Maurice 
w^as mad on acting and had taken up Romaine (who was tlien a rising 
but still a struggling man), and financed the fellow and his ventures m 
return for taking lessons trom the professional m his own hobby or 
amateur acting. But Romaine was then. I suppose, practically dependant 
on his rich friend; though he’s richer now' than any anstocrat. So Im 
serving as second proves ver^^ little about wliat he thought of the quarrel. 
They fought in the English fashion, w'ith only one second apiece; ! 
wanted at least to have a surgeon, but Nlaurice boisterousK rehised it. 
satine the few’er people who knew, the better; and at the worst wc 


him 


got 


muc Ii*- —- - O' , , 

counerv. 'He could be brought here in no time; but there s no need to 
bring him here till we know\’ Well, wc all knew' that Maurice ran 
risk as the pistol was not his weapon; so w'hen he refused aid nobo^ 
liked to ask for it. The duel was fought on a flat stretch of sand on tk 
east coast of Scotland; and both the sight and sound ol it were raaskeo 
fi:om the hamlets inland by a long rampan of sandhilh patched wth 
rank grass* probably part of the links, though in those dap no Engm^ 
man Ld heard of goE There was one deep, crooked craimy in tk 
sandhills through which wc came out on the sands. 1 can see them noi^ 
first a wide strip of dead yellow, and beyond, a narrower smp 
red; a dark red that seemed already like the long shadow ot a deed « 

“The thing itself seemed to happen with horrible speed; as if a wl^ 
,,mid had struck the sand. With the very crack of sound Maunce ^ 
seemed to spin like a teetotum and pitch upon his face like a nme^ 

killed him; as it h to thh da, and hom. I knew t^t twA ^ 

S ri_llfe-lonff loVC WOUld SWlUg 
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and that whatever cause others might find to pardon him, he would 

never pardon himself for ever and ever. And so, somehow, the really 

vivid thing, the picture that bums in my memor)' so that I can’t forget 

it, is not that of the catastrophe, the smoke and the flash and the falling 

figure. That seemed to be all over, hke the noise that wakes a man up. 

What I saw, what I shall always see, is poor Jim huriying across towards 

his fallen fiiend and foe; his brown beard loo^g black against the ghastly 

pallor of his face, with its high features cut out against the sea; and the 

frantic gestures with which he waved me to run for the siigeon in 

the hamlet behind the sandhills. He had dropped his pistol as he ran; 

he had a glove in one hand and the loose and fluttering fingers of it 

seOTed to elongate and emphasize his wild pantomime of pointing or 

hai l in g for help. That is the picture that really remains with me; and 

there is nothing else in that picture, except the striped backgrouiid of 

sands and sea and the dark, dead body lying still as a stone, and the 

dark figure of the dead man’s second standing grim and motionless 
against the hori 2 on.** 

“Did Romaine stand motionless?” asked the priest. “I should have 
thought he would have run even quicker towards the corpse 

“Perhaps he did when I had left,” replied the general. “I took in that 
undj^g pictme m an instant and the next instant I had dived among the 
sanM, and was far out of sight of the others. WeU, poor Maurire had 
made a good choice m the matter of doctors; though the doctor came too 
late, he came quicker than I should liave thought possible. Tliis village 
surgeon was a very remarkable man, redhaired, irascible, but extra- 
ordin^y strong m promptitude and presence of mind. I saw him but 
for a as he leapt on his horse and went thundering away to the scene 
of death, leaving ine far beliind. But in tliat flash 1 had so strong a sense 

of Im personahty that I v^hed to God he had really been called m before 

the duel began; for I beUeve on my soul he would have prevented it 
WkZer “P marsxllous swiftness; 

^ l^d been hushed up or forgotten, he returned to his dismal castle 

wASL “ A' Amos. 


'I understand,” said Fa 
)rts to see him?” 

My wife never relaxed 


lade 




refuses 
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admit that such a crime ought to cut a man off for ever; and I confess I 
am inclined to agree vdth. her. Eighty years before it would have been 
thought quite normal; and really it was manslaughter rather than murder. 
My vn(c is a great friend of die unfortunate lady who was the occasion 
of the quarrel and she has an idea that if Jim would consent to see Viola 
Gra^"son once again, and receive her assurance that old quarrels arc 
buried, it might restore his sanity. My wife is calling a sort of council 
of old friends to-morrow, I beUeve. She is very energetic 

Father Brown was pla^di^ with the pins that lay beside the general’s 
map; he seemed to listen rather absent-mindedly. He had the sort of 
mind that sees things in pictures; and the picture which had coloured 
even the prosaic mind ot the practical soldier took on tints yet more 
signi&cant and sinister in the more mystical mind of the priest. He saw 
the dark-red desolation of sand, the very hue of Aceldama, and the dead 
man King in a dark heap, and the slayer, stooping as he ran, gesticulating 
with a glove in demented remorse, and alwa^^ his imaguiation came 
back to the third thing that he could not yet fit into any human pic^c: 
the second of the slain man standing motionless and mysterious, like a 
dark statue on the edge of the sea. It might seem to some a detail; but for 
him it was that stiff figure that stood up like a standii^ note of mterro- 

^ Why had not Romaine moved instantly? It was the natural thi^ for 
a second to do, in common humanity, let alone friendship. Even if there 
were some double-dealing or darker motive not yet understood, one 
would think it would be done for the sake of appearances. Anyhow, 
when the thing was aU over, it would be natural for the second to sur 

long before the other second had vanished beyond the 

“Does this man Romaine move very slowly? he asked. 

“It’s queer vou should ask that,” answered Outram, wth a sharp 
glance. “No, "as a matter of fact he moves very quicUy when ^ 
at all But, curiously enough, I was just thinking that o^y this aft^ 
noon I saw him stand exaedy like that, di^g the thmderstor^ He 
stood in that silver-dasped cape of his, and wath one hand on his 1^, 
exaedy and in cver>' line as he stood on those b oody ^nds long 
The h^htning blinded us aU, but^ he did not blink. When it was dark 

again he was standing there still.” . j u n “1 

^suppose he isn’t standing there now? inquired Fadier Brown. I 

mean, 1 suppose he moved sometime? , , , .. die 

other. “He seemed to have been wainng for it, for he told us the 
rime of the inters’al ... is anything the matter? ., ^ 


abrupdy shut. 


damaged 
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“Are you ill?” inquired the general, staring at him. 

“No,” answered the priest; “I’m only not quite so stoical as your 
fiicnd Romaine. I can’t help blinking when 1 see light.” 

He turned to gather up his hat and umbrella; but when he had got to 
the door he seemed to remember something and turned back. Coming 
up close to Outram, he gazed up into his face ssnth a rather helpless 
expression, as of a dying fish, and made a motion as if to hold him bv 
the waistcoat. 

“General,” he almost whispered, “for God’s sake don’t let your wife 
and that other woman insist on seeing Marne again. Let sleeping does 
lie, or you’ll unleash all the hounds of hell.” 

The general was left alone wth a look of bewilderment in his brown 
eyes, as he sat down again to play with his pins. 

Even greater, however, was the bewilderment which attended the 
successive stages of the benevolent conspiracy of the general’s wife, who 
had assembled her little group of sympathizers to storm the castle of the 
misanthrope. The first surprise she encountered was the unexplained 
absence of one of the actors in the ancient tragedy. When they assembled 
by agreement at a quiet hotel quite near the castle, there was no sign of 
Hugo Romaine, until a belated telegram from a law>-er told them that 
the gnat actor had suddenly left the country. The second surprise 
when they began the bombardment by sending up word to the castle 
^th M ur^nt request for an interview, was the figure which came 
forth from those gloomy gates to receive the deputation in the name of 
the noble o^er. It was no such figure as they would have conceived 
smtable to those sombre avenues or those almost feudal formalities. It 
^ not some stately steward or major-domo, nor even a dignified 
butler or taU and ornamental footman. The only figure that came out 

avemous casde doorway was the short and shabby figure of 
Father Brown. ^ ° 


‘Wk Ittre.” he said, in his simple, bothered fashion. “1 told you 

you d much better leave him alone. He knows what he’s doing and it’ll 
only make everybody unhappy.” ^ 

1 who was accompanied by a tall and quietly-dressed 

°"Shial Miss Grayson, looked 

little pnest with cold contempt, 

private occasion, and I don’t 
nndastand wlut you have to do with it.” 

InbT^u ^ occasion,” snarled Sir 

Coebpur. Don t you know they hve behind the scenes like rats 

a w^cot burrowing their way into everybody’s private rooms. 
»»P of pubbdry in Kwn. for privilege of bei^ STl 
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Societv' secret. It never occurred to liim to ask hiinselt ^vllether he was 
at all like a rat in a wainscot. 

*Oh, that's all right/' said Father Brown, with the impatience o' 
anxicna "rve talked it over with the marquis and the only priest he’s 
ever had anvtliins to do with: his clerical tastes have been much exag;- 

0 ^ 

gcrated. I tell you he knows what he’s about; and I do implore you all 
to leave him alone.” 

‘A'ou mean to leave him to this hving death of moping and going 
mad in a ruin!” cried Ladv Outram, in a voice tliat shook a Uttle. “And 
all because he had the bad luck to shoot a man in a duel more than a 
quarter of a ceniurv ago. Is that what you call Christian charity? ’ 
“Yes,” answered the priest stohdly; "that is what I call Christian 

charin'. ’ 

“It’s about all the Christian charin' you'll ever get out of these priests, 
cried Cockspur birterlv. “That’s their only idea ot pardoning a poor 
fellow for a piece of folly; to wall him up ahve and starve him to death 
with fasts and penances and pictures ot hell-fire. And all because a bullet 
went wrong. ’ 

“Reallv, "Father Browm,” said General Outram, “do you honestly 
tliink he 'desen'cs this? Is chat your Cliriscianin’?” 

“Surelv the true Chrisrianin',” pleaded his wile more gently, is that 
which knows all and pardons all; the love that can remember and 

forsec.” 

“Father Brown,” said young Mallow, ver\’ earnestly, I generally 
agree with what vou sav; but I'm hanged it I can iollow you here. A 
shot in a duel, followed instantly by remorse, is not such an awful offence. 
“I admit,” said Father Brown dully, "that 1 take a more serious Hew 

of his cftence.” 

“God soften your hard heart,” said the straiige lady speaking tor the 

first time. “I am going to speak to my old triend. 

Almost as if her voice had raised a ghost in that great grey hou^, 
something; stirred within and a tigure stood in the dark doorway at the 
top of the ercat stone tiig:ht of steps. It was clad in dead black, but there 
w4 sometfing wild abo\it the blanched hair and something m the pale 

features that was hke the wreck of a marble statue. 

Viola Gra^-son began calmly to move up the great flight^of steps; 
and Outram muttered in lus thick black moustache: He won t cut her 

dead as he did my wite, I fancy. _ _ 1 i j 

Father Browm, who seemed in a collapse of resignanon, looked up at 

him for a moment. ^ -1 ^ 

“Poor Marne has enough on his conscience, he sud. Let u^ acquit 

him of what we can. At least he never cut your wile. 

“W'hat do you mean by that?” 

“He never knew her,” said Father Brown- 
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As they spoke, the tall lady proudly mounted the last step and came 
face to (ace with the Marquis of Mamc. His lips moved, but something 
happened before he could speak. 

A scream rang across the open space and went wailing away in echoes 
along those hollow walls. By the abruptness and agony with which it 
broke from the woman’s lips it might have been a mere inarticulate 
c^. But it was an articulated word; and they all heard it with a horrible 
distinctness. 

‘Matirice!” 

what is it, dear? cned Lady Outram, and began to run up the 
steps; for the other woman was swaying as if she might fall down the 
vdiole stone flight. Then she faced about and began to descend, all bowed 
and shrunken and shuddering. “Oh, my God,” she was saying. “Oh, 
my God... it isn’t Jim at all... it’s Maurice!” 

“I think, I^y Outram,” said the priest gravely, “you had better go 
With your tnencL ^ 

As they turned, a voice fell on them like a stone from the top of the 

stone stair, a voice that might have come out of an open grave. It was 

h<^ a^ unmtural, like the voices of men who are left alone with 

wild birds on desert islands. It was the voice of the Marquis of Mamc, 
and It said: Stop! 

Father Brown,” he said, “before your friends disperse I authorize 

you to tcU them aU I have told you. Whatever follows, I will hide from 
It no longer. 

it shall be counted to you.” 

J -XT L to the questioning company after- 

wartk He lm given me the right to speak; but I will not tcU it as he told 

butju I found U out for mj^lf. WeU, I knew from the first that 

the bhghn^ monkish influence was all nonsense out of novels. Our 

people might possibly, m certam cases, encourage a man to go regularly 

into a monastery, but certaiidy not to hang about in a mech^vJcastle 

the ^e way, they certainly wouldn’t want him to dress up as a monk 

when he warn t a monk. But it struck me that he might himLlf want to 

w^ a monk s ho^ or even a nmk. I had heard of him as a mourner 

for might not only be concerned with what he was. but with who 

^T^ came the general’s vivid description of the duel; and the most 

way from him 1 ^ a stock or a stone? Then I heard something a ! 

son^ to hoppen; » he weitSlrTtZA 


lere 
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follow the lightning. Well, that automatic trick in this ease betrayed 
ever^'thing. Hugo Romaine on that old occasion, also was waiting for 
something.” 

“But it was all over,” said the general “What could he have been 
waiting for?” 

“He was waiting for the duel,” said Father Brown. 

“But I tell you I saw the duel!” cried the general. 

“And I tell you you didn’t see the duel,” said the priest, 

“Are you mad?” demanded the other. “Or why should you think 1 

am bhnd?” 

“Because you were blinded—that you might not see,” said the priest 
“Because you are a good man and God had mercy on your innocence, 
and he turned your face away from that unnatural strife. He set a wall 
of sand and silence between you and what really happened on that horrible 
red shore, abandoned to the raging spirits of Judas and of Cain,” 

“Tell us what happened!” gasped the lady impatiendy. 

“I wdll tell it as I found it,” proceeded the priest “The next thing 1 
found was that Romaine the actor, had been training Maurice Mair in 
all the tricks of the trade of acting. I once had a friend who w^ent in for 
acting. He gave me a very amusing account of how his first week’s 
training consisted entirely of falling down; of learning how to fall flat 
without a stagger, as if he were stone dead.” 

“God have mercy on us!” cried the general, and gripped the arms of 

his chair as if to rise. 

“Amen.” said Father Brown. “You told me how quickly it seemed to 
come; in fact, Maurice fell before the bullet flew, and lay perfectly sdll, 
waiting. And his wicked friend and teacher stood also in the background, 

waitings - 11 , 

“We are waiting,” said Cockspur, “and I feel as if I couldnt 

wait” , 

“James Mair, already broken with remorse, rushed across to me 

fallen man and bent over to lift him up. He had thrown away hh pistol 

like an unclean thing; but Maurice’s pistol still lay under his hand and it 

was undischarged. Then as the elder man bent over the younger the 

younger lifted himself on his left arm and shot the elder through the 

body. He knew he was not so good a shot, but there was no question 

of missing the heart at that distance.” , , . , u 

The rest of the company had risen and stood starmg down at me 

narrator with pale faces. “Are you sure of this?” asked Sir John at last, 

in a thick voice. , , - 

“I am sure of it,” said Father Brown, “and now I leave Maunce Mair, 

the present Marquis of Marne, to your Cl^tian diarity. You have 

told me something to-day about Christian chanty. You seemed to me 

to give it almost too large a place; but how fortunate it is for poor 
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sinners like this man that you err so much on the side of mercy, and arc 
ready to be reconciled to all mankind.” 

“Hang it all.” exploded the general; “if you think I’m going to be 

reconciled to a filthy viper like that. I tell you I wouldn’t say a word to 

save him from hell. I said I could pardon a regular decent duel, but of all 
the treacherous assassins- 

“He ought to be lynched,” cried Cockspur excitedly. “He ought to 

bum alive like a mgger in the States. And if there is such a thing as 
burning for ever, he jolly well-° 

“Iwouldn’t touch Wm with a barge-pole myself.” said MaUow. 

There ts a hmit to human charity.’ said Lady Outram, trembling all 
over. ° 

“There is.” said Father Brown dryly; “and that is the real difference 
between human chanty and Christian charity. You must forgive me if 
I not altogether crushed by your contempt for my unchariubleness 
to-day; or by the lectures you read me about pardon for every sinner. 
For It ^ems to me that you only pardon the sins that you don’t really 
^ sinful You only forgive criminals when they commit what you 
don t regard enmes. but rather as conventions. So you tolerate a 
conventional duel, just ^ you tolerate a conventional divorce. You 
for^ve because there isn t an>thmg to be forgiven.” 

“ ■» I" '“a .» 

No, said the pnest; “but we have to be able to pardon it” 

He stood up abrupdy and looked round at them. 

dicdri^’he srid°““w“^ " bargepole, but with a benc- 

SiMe^m th?m human 

fkvounte and being generous to your fashioLble crimes- 

Sed ‘bose who really 

iT ‘I*"''’ bafa pnriSl 

-d enmes; mean as St. Peter when the cock crew, and^et ie dawf 
A dawn.” repeated Mallow doubtfuUy. “You mean hopc-for 

great Wi«^ and^ y°“ question. You are 

wards, wheii you ^bi^ of you, years after- 

conscience or confessor to HI " have been driven by 

uee or contessor to tell such a story of yourself? You sav you 
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could not conunit so base a crime- Could you confess so base a crime?’* 
The others gathered their possessions together and drifted by twos 
and threes out of the room in silence. And Father Brown, also in silence, 
went back to the melancholy castle of Marne. 


THE SECRET OF FLAMBEAU 

“-the sort of murders in w^hich I played the part of the murderer,” 

said Father Brown, putting down the w^eglass. The row of red pictures 
of crime had passed before him in that moment. 

“It is true,” he resumed, after a momentary pause, “that somebody 
else had played the part of the murderer before me and done me out of 
the actu^ experience. I was a sort of understudy; always in a state of 
being ready to act the assassin. I always made it my business, at least, to 
know^ the part thoroughly. What I mean is that, w^hen I tried to imagine 
the state of mind in w'hich such a thing would be done, I alwa^^ realized 
that I might have done it m^^lf under certain mental conditions, but 
not under others; and not generally under the obvious ones. And then, 
of course, I knew wEo really had done it; and he was not generally the 
obvious person. 

“For instance, it seemed obvious to say that the revolution^ poet 
had killed the old judge who saw red about red revolutionaries. But 
that isn’t really a reason for the revolutionary poet killing him. It isn’t, 
if you think what it w^ould really be like to be a revolutionary poet 
Now I set myself conscientiously down to fee a revolutionary poet I 
mean that particular sort of pessimistic anarchial lover of revolt, not as 
reform, but rather as destruction. I tried to clear my mind of such ele¬ 
ments of sanity and constructive common sense as I have had the luck to 
learn or inherit. I shut down and darkened all the sky hghts through wHch 
comes the good daylight out of heaven; 1 imagined a mind lit only by a 
red hght &om below; a fire rending rocks and cleaving abysses 
And even with the vision at its wildest and worst, I could not sec 
such a visionary should cut short his own career by colliding with a 
common poUceman, for kiUmg one out of a million conventional old 
fook as he would have caUed them. He wouldn’t do it; however much 
he w4ote songs of violence. He wouldn’t do it, because he wrote songs 
of violence. A man who can express himself in song need not express 
himself in suicide. A poem was an event to him; and he would v^t to 
have more of them. Then I thought of another sort of heathen; the sort 
that is not destroying the world but enirely depending on the world- 1 
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thought that, save for tlic grace of God, I might have bxn a man for 

whom the world was a blaze of electric lights, with nothing but utter 

darkness beyond and around it. The worldly man. who really lives only 

for this world and beheves in no other, whose worldly success and pleasure 

are all he can ever snatch out of nothingness —that is the man who will 

really do anything, when he is in danger of losing the whole world and 

saving notliing. It is not the revolutionary man but the respectable 

man who would commit any crime—to save his respectability. Think 

what exposure would mean to a man like that fashionable barrister; and 

exposure of the one crime still really hated by his fishioiublc world- 

treason against patriotism. If I had been in liis po>ition, and had nothin'^ 

better than his philosophy, heaven alone knows what I might have donc"^ 

That is just where this little relipous e.vercise is so wholesome.” 

“Some people would diink it was rather morbid,” said Grandison 
Chace dubiously. 

“Some people,” said Father Brown gravely, “undoubtedly do think 
that charity and humility are morbid. Our friend tlie poet probably 
would. But I’m not arguing those questions; I’m only trying to answer 
your question about how I generally go to work. Some of vour country¬ 
men have apparendy done me the honour to ask how I managed to 
frustrate a fw miscarriages of Jusuce. Well, you can go back and tell 

than ^t I do it by morbidity. But I most certainly don’t want them to 
think I do It by magic. 

Chace continued to look at him wdth a reflective frown; he was too 

mtclhgent not to understand the idea; he would also liave said that he 

was too healthy-minded to like it. He felt as if he were talking to one 

1 ^ and yet to a hundred murderers. There was something uncanny 

about that very smah figure, perched like a goblin beside the goblin 

stove; and the sense that its round head had held such a universe of wUd 

unr^n and imaginative injustice. It was as if the vast void of dark 

a throng of dark gigantic figures, the ghosts of great 

cnmi^ held at bay by the magic circle of the red stove, but ready to 
tear toeir master in pieces. ^ 

“WeU, Tm afraid I do tlunk it’s morbid,” he said frankly. “And I’m 
not sure it isn t almost as morbid as magic. But morbidity or no. there’s 

^ ^ interesting experience.” Then he 

good cimu^ But you ought to make a rattling good noyclist.” ^ 

I only have to deal with real events.” said Father Brown. “But 
It s^somedmes harder to imagine ’ ' ' 

Es 

worl 

Its not the meat crimes but the small 
to imagine, replied the priest. 


^’edall 
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“I don’t quite know what you mean by that,” said Chace. 

“I mean conunonplace crimes like stealing jewels,” said Father Brown; 
“like that aftair of the emerald necklace or die Ruby of Meru or the 
artificial goldfish. The dhficuln- in those cases is that you’ve got to make 
vour mind small. High and mights- humbugs, who deal in big ideas, 
don't do those obvious tlhngs. I was sure the Prophet hadn’t taken the 
rubv; or the Count the goldfish; though a man hke Bankes might 
easilv take the emeralds. For diem, a jesvel is a piece ot glass; and they 
can see through the glass. But the htde, literal people take it at its market 
value. 

“For that y ou’ve got to have a sm all nmd. It’s awfully hard to get; 
hke'focusint; snialler and sharper m a woobhng camera. But some things 
helped; and thev threw a lot of light on the mystery, too. For instance, 
the sort ot man who brags about having shotm up sham magicians or 
poor quacks of anv sort—he’s Ju-ays got a small mhid. He is the sort of 
man who 'sees dirough’ tramps and trips them up in telling Ees. I dare 
say it mittht soiTietimes be a painful duty. It s an uncommonly base 
pleasure. The moment I realized what a smaJ mind meant, I knew w'here 
to look for it—in tlie man who wanted to expose the Prophet—and it 
was he that sneaked the ruby; in the man who jeered at his sister’s psychic 
tancies—.'’iid it was he who nabbed the emeralds. Men hke diat always 
have their ei e on jewels; thev never could rise, with the higher humbug, 
to despisinj Those criminals with small minds are always quite 

convcnnonal. Tliev becom.e cnnunals out of sheer convenri anality. ^ 

“It takes sou quite a Iona dme to feel so crudely as that, th ugL Its 
quite a wild effort of iinaeination to be so couvenrional. To want one 
pom- httle object as seriously as all that. But you can do it. . . . You 
can set nearer to it. Begin by thinking of being a greedy child; of how 
vou inicht have stolen a sw eet in a shop; of how there was cne partici^ 
sweet s ou wanted . . . then you must subtran the childish poetry; shut 
ofi tbic Hirv liaht that shone on the sweet-stufl shop; imagme you really 
dunk vou know the world and the market value of sweets . . . you 
contraa your mind like the camera focus ._. . the thing shapes and then 

sharpens . . . and then, suddenly, it comes! 

He '^poke like a man who had once captured a divine visiom 

Grandison Chace was still lookmg at him wiA a frown of nmgled 
mvstificanon and interest. It must be confessed that there <hd flash once 
beneath his beas^ frown a look ot something almost hke alarrn It w^ 
as if the d-.ock of the first strange confession of the pnest stiU thrilled 
famtlv throueh him like the last vibrauon of a thunderclap m the rc^im 
Lndcr the surface he w as say-ing to himself 

bewildering instant. But was there not scmtthng wrong with the man 
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who talked in that calm way about being a murderer? Was it possible 
that the priest was a little mad? 

“Don’t you think,” he said, abruptly; “that this notion of yours, of a 
man trying to feel like a criminal, might make him a little too tolerant 
of crime?” 

Father Brown sat up and spoke in a more staccato style. 

“I know it does just the opposite. It solves the whole problem of 
time and sin. It gives a man his remorse beforehand.” 

There was a silence; the American looked at the high and steep roof 
that stretched half across the enclosure; his host gazed into the fire with¬ 
out moving; and then the priest’s voice came on a different note, as if 
from lower down. 

“There are two ways of renouncing the devil.” he said; “and the 

difference is perhaps the deepest chasm in modem rehgion. ’ One is to 

have a horror of him because he is so far off; and the other to have it 

because he is so n^- And no virtue and vice are so much divided as 
those two virtues/* 

They did not answer and he went on in the same heavy tone as if he 
were dropping words like molten lead. 

“You nuy diink a crime horrible because you could never commit 

It I t^ It horable because I could commit it You think of it as 

somet^ hke an eruption of Vesuvius; but that would not really be 

so temble as t^ house catching fire. If a criminal suddenly appeared in 
this room- ' 

“If a criiW appe^ed in this room,” said Chace, smiling. “I think 
^u would be a good ^ too favourable to Hm. Apparently you would 
^ by telling hun t^t you were a criminal yourself and explaining 

or rat his mother s^oat Frankly. I don’t think it’s practical. I think 
^t the pracd^ effect would be that no criminal would ever reform 

we’^ hypothetical cases; but we aU know 

we re only talkmg m the air. Sitting here in M. Duroc’s nice, comfort¬ 
able house, consaous of our respectability and all the rest of it it iust 

mw ^ thrill to talk about thieves and murderers Lid'^the 

whom allusion had been madp rose slowlv from 

S^L^ed^^c^^'^^ fl“ng from the 

^seemed to cover everythmg and darken even the very 4bt above 

and^/ni^ ^ ^ “I am one. I am Flambeau 

pohce of two hemispheres are still hunting for me.” ’ 


If 
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The American remained gazing at him with eyes of a stony brightness; 
he seemed unable to speak or move. 

'‘There is nothing mystical, or metaphorical, or vicarious about my 
confession,” said Flambeau. “I stole for roenty years with these two hands; 

I fled from the police on these two feet. I hope you will admit that my 
activities were practical. I hope you wdll admit that my judges and pur¬ 
suers really had to deal with crime. Do you think I do not know all 
about their way of reprehending it? Have I not heard the sermons of the 
righteous and seen the cold stare of the respectable; have I not been lec¬ 
tured in the loft)^ and distant style, asked how it w^as possible for any¬ 
one to fall so low, told that no decent person could ever have dreamed 
of such depravity? Do you think all that ever did anything but make me 
laugh? Only my friend told me that he knew exactly why 1 stole; and I 
have never stolen since.” 

Father Browm made a gesture as of deprecation; and Grandison Chace 

at last let out a long breath like a whistle. 

“I have told you the exact truth.” said Flambeau; “and it is open to you 

to hand me over to the police.” 

There was an instant of profound stillness, in which could be faintly 
heard the belated laughter of Flambeau s children in the high, dark house 
above them, and the crunching and snorting of the great, grey pigs in 
the twilight And then it was cloven by a high voice, vibrant and with a 
touch of offence, almost surprising for those who do not imdcrstand 
the sensitive American spirit, and how near, in spite of commonplace 
contrasts, it can sometimes come to the chivalry of Spain. 

“Monsieur Duroc,” he said rather stiffly. “We have been frien(fc, I 
hope, for some considerable period; and I should be pretty mu^ pained 
to suppose you thought me capable of playing you such a trick while I 
was enjoying your hospitality and the society of your family, rnerely 
because you chose to teU me a Utde of your own autobiography o^our 
own free will And when you spoke merely m defence of your tn^d 
—no. sir, I can’t imagine any gentleman double^ossmg another und^ 
such circumstances; it would be a damned sight better to ^ a fflrty inr 
former and sell men’s blood for money. But m a case like this-! 

Could you conceive any man being such a Judas? 

“1 could try,” said Father Brown. 
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It would not be fair to record the adventures of Father Browm, without 

admitting that he was once involved in a grave scandal There still are 

persons, perhaps even of his own community, who would sav that there 

was a sort of blot upon his name. It happened in a picturesque Mexican 

road-house of rather loose repute, as appeared later; and to some it seemed 

that for once the priest had allowed a romantic streak in him, and his 

syrnpathy for human weakness, to lead him into loose and unorthodox 

acdom 'fte story in itself was a simple one; and perhaps the whole 
surprise of it consisted in its simphdty. 

Bumii^ Troy began with Helen; this disgraceful ston' began with the 
beauty of Hypatia Potter. Americans have a great power, which Europ- 
eam do not always appreciate, of creating institutions from below dm 
is by popular miaanve. Like every other good thing, it has its lighter 
a^iects; one of which, as has been remarked by Mr. Wells and others is 
t^ a person may become a public institution without becoming’an 
offiaal msotuoon. A girl of great beauty or briUiana' ssill be a son of 
jmaoi^ed que^, even if she is not a Film Star or the original of a Gibson 
GttL Among those who had the fortune, or misfortune, to exist beauti- 

stage of receiving florid compliments in sodetv 
paragraph of Ae local press, to the position of one who is actuaUy interl 

hbmon and Evolution and the Bible she had made her pronouncements 

erounds of h ^ ^ seemed very near to the real 

grounh of her own reputation, it was almost equallv hard to sav what the 

goimh of her reputadon reaUy were. Beau^, and being th J 

wWvp ^ country; but to iese she added 

ofher atW^d"^ wandering eye ofjoumalism. Next to none 

ItTas wealth. 

traSLfaS’c f foundanons of the more turgid and 

whidh manv h Id” ™ she was to figure later on; and in 
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It was accepted, sometimes romanticaily, sometimes resignedly, by 
those whom American satire has named the Sob Sisten, tliat she had 
already married a verv worthy and respectable business man of the name 
of Potter. It was even possible to regard her lor a moment as Mrs. Potter, 
on the universal understanding that her husband was oidy the husband of 
Mrs. Potter. 


Then came the Great Scandal, by which her friends and enemies were 
horrified beyond their wildest hopes. Her rume was coupled (as dw 
queer phrase goes) with a literary man living in Mexico; in status an 
American, but in spirit a vers' Spanish American. Unfortunately his vices 
resembled her virtues, in being good copy. He was no less a person than 
the famous or infamous Rudcl Romanes; the poet whose works had been 
so universally popularized by being vetoed by hbrarics or prosecuted by 
the police. Anyhow, her pure and placid star was seen in conjunction 
with this comet. He -was of the sort to be compared to a comet, being 
hairy and hot; the first in his portraits, the second in his poctrs'. He was 
also destructive; tlie comet's tail w'as a trail ol divorces, which some 
called his success as a lover and some his prolonged failure as a husband. 
It was hard on Hypatia; there are disadvantages in conducting the perfea 
private life in public; like a domestic interior in a shop-window. Inter¬ 
viewers reported doubtful utterances about Love s Larger Law of Supreme 
Self-Realization. The Pagans applauded. The Sob Sisterhood permitted 
themselves a note of romantic regret; some haMng even the hardened 
audacity to quote from the poem of Maud Mueller, to the effea that of all 
the words of tongue or pen, the saddest arc It might luve been. And 
Mr. Agar P. Rock, wfio hated the Sob Sisterhood with a holy and 
righteous hatred, said that in this case he thoroughly agreed with Bret 
Harte’s emendation of the poem: “More sad are those we daily see, it b. 


but it hadn’t ought to be.” . i t_ i 

For Mr. Rock was ver\' firmly and rightly convinced that a very lai^ 

number of things hadn’t ought to be. He was a slashing and savage critic 
of national degeneration, on the Minneapolis Meteor, and a bold md hoi^t 
man He had perhaps come to specialize too much in the spint of in¬ 
dignation, but it had had a healthy enough origin in his reacoon agaum 
sloppy attempts to confhse right and wrong in modem journalism and 
gossip. He expressed it fint in the form of a protest against an unholy 
of romance being thrown round the gunman and the gangster. Perh^ he 
was rather too much inclmed to assume, in robust impaaence. that all 
gangsters were Dagos and that all Dagos were gangsters. But his p^ 
judices, even when they were a hole provmaal, were rather 
after a certain sort of maudlin and unmaifty hercvworship, wbch 
ready to regard a professional murderer as a leader of fashion, so long as to 

rfpe J his smile svs. irmsisrible or his mxedo all^ 

K ^ 1 • 1!___ J:J krvU i-kr- If^cc in the hosom Ot Mf. IvOCfc, 
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because he was actually in the land of tlie Dagos when this story opens; 
striding furiously up a hill beyond tlie Mexican border, to the white 
hotel, fringed with ornamental palms, in which it was supposed that the 
Potten were staying and that the mysterious Hypatia now held her coun. 
Agar Rock was a good specimen of a Puritan, even to look at; he might 
even have been a virile Puritan of the seventeenth century, rather than the 
softer and more sophisticated Puritan of the twentieth. If you had told 
him that his antiquated black hat and habitual black frown, and fine 
flinty features, cast a gloom over the sunny land of palms and vines, he 
would have been very much gratified. He looked to right and left with 
eyes bright with universal suspicions. And, as he did so, he saw two 
figures on the ridge above him, outlined against the clear sub-tropical 
sunset; figures in a momentary posture which might have made even a 
less suspicious man suspect sometlung. 

One of the figures was rather remarkable in itself. It was poised at the 
exact angle of the turning road above die valley, as if by an instinct for 
the site as well as the attitude of statuary-. It w as wrapt in a great black 
cloak, in the Byronic manner, and the head that rose above it in swarthy 
beauty was remarkably like Byron's. This man had the same curling hair 
and curling nostrils; and he seemed to be snorting something of the same 
scorn and indignation against die w orld. He grasped in his hand a rather 
long canc or walking-stick, wdiich having a"spike of the son used for 
mouncainecring, carried at die moment a fanciful suggestion of a spear. 
It was rendered all the more fanciful by sonicdiing comically contra¬ 
dictory in the figure of the odier man, who carried an umbrella. It w as 
mdeed a new and neatly-rolled umbrella, very different, for instance, 
from Father Brown s umbrella; and he was neatly clad like a clerk in 
light holiday clothes; a stumpy stoutish bearded man; but the prosaic 
umbrella was raised and even brandished at an acute angle of attack. The 
c^er man thrust back at liim, but in a hasty defensive maruicr; and then 
the scene rather collapsed into comedy; for the umbrella opened of itself' 
its <wner almost seemed to sink behind it, while die other man had 
the air of pushing his spear through a great grotesque shield. But the other 
man not push it, or the quarrel, very far; he plucked out the point, 
turned away impatiently and strode down the road; while die other, 
mmg and carefiillv refolding his umbrella, turned in the opposite direc¬ 
tion towar^ the noteL Rock had not heard any of the w'ords of the 

immediately preceded this brief and rather 
ateurd bodily conflict; but as he went up the road in the track of the 
short mm widi the beard, he revolved many things. And the romantic 
Cloak and rather operatic good loob of the one man. combined with the 
^dy sdf-^rtion of the other, fitted in with the whole stor>’ which he 
had come to seek; and he knew that he could have fixed those two 
strange figures with their names: Romanes and Potter, 
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His view was in every way confirmed when he entered the pillared 
porch; and heard the voice of the bearded man raised high in alt^c^on 
or command. He -was evidently speaking to the manager or stm of me 
hotel, and Rock heard enough to know that he was w^aming them of a 

wild and dangerous charaaer in the neighbourhood. 

' he’s reallv been to the hotel already," the Uttle man was m 

_ T "VAn* A letter not let him in 


anSvN^er to some muimui, < 3 ^ 1 ; rhi r i_ C 

again. Your police ought to be looking after a feUow of that sort, but 

anyhow, I won’t have the lady pestered with him. i u i j 

Rock hstened in grim silence and growing conviction; then he slid 

across the vestibule to an alcove where he saw ^e hotel register and 

turning to the last page, saw “the fellow” had indeed b^n to the hotel 

alreadw There appeared the name of “Rudel Romanes, that rou^dc 

pubhe character in verv’ large and flond foreign lettermg; and after a 

space under it, rather close together, the names of Hypatia Potter and 

Ellis T Potter, in a correct and quite American handwntmg. 

Agar Rock looked moodily about him, and saw in the simoimdings 
and even the small decorations of the hotel eveiything that he hated most. 

It is perhaps unreasonable to complain of oranges growmg on or^e- 

trees, even in smaU tubs; still more of theft only grotsung 
curtains or faded wallpapers as a formal sAeme of ornament. But to Hm 
those red and golden moons, decoradvely alternated tsuth silver moons, 
were S a TuJ wav the quintessence of all moonshine. He saw m Aem 
aU that sentimental deterioration which his prinaples deplored m m^m 
mannen, and which his prejudices vaguely connected unth the warmJ 

of dark canvas, half-shosving a Watteau shepherd a gmm, or a blue 

she would have been equaUy “-i ? f X,” ien aught to 
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service. Therefore her outstanding starr\' blue eyes really struck outwards, 
as in the old metaphor that made eyes like Cupid’s darts, killin g at a 
distance; but with an abstract conception of conquest beyond any mere 
coquetry. Her pale fair hair, though arranged in a saintly halo, had a 
look of almost electric radiation. And when she undentood that the 
stranger before her was Mr. Agar Rock, of the Minneapolis Meteor, her 
eyes took on themselves the range of long searcUights, sweeping the 
horizon of the States. 

But in this the lady was mistaken; as she sometimes was. For Agar 
Rock was not Agar Rock of the Minneapolis Meteor. He was at that 
moment merely Agar Rock; there had surged up in him a great and 
sincere moral impulsion, beyond the coarse courage of the interviewer. A 
feeling profoundly mixed of a chivalrous and national sensibihty to beauty, 
with an mstant itch for moral action of some deflmte sort, which was 
also national, nerved him to face a great scene; and to deliver a noble 
insult. He remembered the original Hypatia, the beautiful Neo-Platonist, 
and how he had been thrilled as a boy by Kingsley’s romance in which the 
oung monk denounces her for harlotries and idolatries. He confronted 
er with an iron gravity and said: 

“If you’ll pardon me. Madam, I should like to have a word with you in 
private.” 

“Well,” she said, sweeping the room with her splendid gaze, “I don’t 
know whether you consider this place private.” 

Rock also gazed round the room and could see no sign of life less 

vegetable than the orange trees, except what looked like a large black 

muskoom, w-hich he recognized as the hat of some native priest 6r other, 

stolidly smoking a black local cigar, and otherwise as stagnant as anv 

vegetable. He looked for a moment at the heavy, expressionless features, 

noting the rudene^ of that peasant ty'pe from which priests so often come, 

m latin and especially Latin-American countries; and lowered his voice a 
uttle as he laughed. 

“r ^ imagine that Mexican padre knows our language,” he said. 
Cat^ those lumps of laziness learning any language but their own. Oh, 

1 can t swear he s a Mexican; he might be anything; mongrel Indian or 
nigger, I suppose. But I’ll answer for it he s not an American. Our 
m^iistnes don t produce that debased type.” 

“I* ^ ^ ®^tter of fact, said the debased type, removing his black cigar, 

1 m English and my name is Brown. But pray let meleave you if you 
WBh to be private.” ^ ^ 

nnm Rock wamly, “you ought to have some 

onnd Nordic instma for protesting against all this nonsense. Well, it’s 

ough to ^y now that Vm in a position to testify that there’s a pretty 

^gerom fellow hmging round this pbee; a tall fellow in a cloak, like 
those old pictures of crazy poets.” 
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“Well YOU can’t go much bv that,” said the priest mildly; a lot of 
people round here use those cloaks, because the chill strikes very^ suddenly 

after sunset. . , . ^ ^ » 

Rock darted a dark and doubtful glance at him; as if suspectmg som 

evasion in the interests of all that was symbolized to him bv 

hats and moonshine. “It wasn’t only the clo^, he growled, though 

ri was partlv the way he wore it. The whole look of the feUow 

theatric^, doivn to his danmed theatncal good looks And if^y'OTU 

forgive me. Madam, I strongly advise you to h^e noting ° , , , 

liim, if he comes bothering here. Your husband has already told the hotel 

her face thLti^ her fingers into her hair. She seemed to be sh^en, 
possibly svith sobs, but by ^e time she had recovered they had turned into 

’ ’“C VO “r'ri'loo fuM,v,” Ac said, ..d, in a wav vc„ nnnsnal wid, 
her ducked and darted to die door and disappeared. 

'Kt Lcncal when they langh like daa, ’ said RoA 
then ratlier at a loss, and turning to the htde pnest: as I say. if you re 
Eneiish s ou omriit reallv to be on my side against these Dagos anyhow. 
Oh I’m not one''of those who talk tosh about Angl^Saxous; but ^cree 

such a dSj as Idstory. You can Jways claim that Amcnca got k. 

^mp^^ir/pridc." said FaAc, Brown, “wc most alwap 

sense .. 

there was a Da-o or possibly a Wop. called Julius Cssar,” said 

S sve sltoold have had much f ''f ?“ Muted 

-Anyhow, that’s all anoent history sajd du „ 

rr.ficsrsco„":drc,s arc bnngu.g 

rkSoTrs" »a 3'='» a^ ' 

L:"- IJ^riS^r; n Ja or s^, and mie every d«y ^ 

■"“of “Of “““ ' 
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witb you there. But you must make some allowances. Perhaps these 
Southern people are a little prone to that sort of fault. You must re¬ 
member that Northern people have other kinds of faults. Perhaps these 

surroundings do encourage people to give too rich an importLice to 
mere romance. . . . 

The whole integral indignation of Agar Rock’s life rose up within him 
at the word. 

“I hate Romance/* he said, hitting the little tabic before him “fve 
fought the papers I worked for for forts' yean about the infernal trash 
Every blackguard bolting with a barmaid is called a romantic elopement 
or something; and now our own Hypatia Hard, a daughter of decent 
people, may get dragged into some rotten romantic disorcc case, that 
will be trumpeted to the whole world as happily as a royal wedding 

poet Rom^es is hanging round her; and you bet the spotlight 
will follow him, as if he W’ere any rotten little Dago who is called tlie 
Great ^ver on the films. I saw him outside; and he’s got the regular 
spodight hce. Now my sympathies are with decency- and common ^nse 
My s^pathies arc with poor Potter, a plain straightforw'ard broker 
from Pittsburg, who thinks he has a right to his own home. And he’s 
m^ng a fight for it too. I heard him hollenng at tlic management 
telling them to keep t^t rascal out; and quite right too. The people here 

fora ^ 

“As a matter of fact,” said Fatlicr Brow'n, “I rather agree svith you 
about the ma^er and the men in this hotel; but you mustn’t judge all 

^ ^ g'^'^'leman you speak of has not only 

hollered, but handed round dollars enough to get the whole staff on his 

side. I saw them locW doors and whispering most excitedly. By the 

way, your plain sttaightforward friend seems to have a lot of monc/’ 

I VC no doubt his business does wcU.” said Rock. “He’s quite the best 

type of sound busmess-man. What do you mean?” 

you,” said Father Brown: 

and, nsmg with rather heavy avility, he left tlie room. 

Rock watched the Potters very carefully that evening at dinner- and 

^ thoughtful and distinguished 
.occ^tonaUy petulant. Rock got an imp^ion 

rafoerTo^ was diin but 

gave the^ook ^ neglected, and his rather unusual beard 

gave the onlooker the same notion. Certainly he spoke once or twice to 
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his wife in a rather sharp and add manner, tassing about tablets or some 
detail of dieesdve science; but his real svorrv’ was doubtless concerned 
with the danger from without. His wife played up to him in the splendid 
li' somewhat condescending manner of a Patient Grisclda; hut her eves also 
roamed continually to the dooi^ and shutters, as it in halt-hearted fear ot 
an invasion. Rock had only too good reason to dread, after her curious 
outbreak, the fact tliat her fear mi^ht turn out to be only halt-hearted. 

7 / 

It was in the middle of that night that the extraordinary' event occurred. 
Rock, imagining himself to be the last to go up to bed, was surprised to 
find Father^Brown still tucked obscurely under an orange-tree in the hall, 
and placidly reading a book. He returned the other’s farewell without 
further words, and the journalist had his foot on the lowest step of the 
stair, when suddenly the outer door sprang on its liinges and shook and 
rattled under the shock of blows planted from without; and a great voice 
louder than the blows was heard violently demanding admission. Some¬ 
how the journalist was certain tliat the blov.'s had been struck with a 
pointed stick like an alpenstock. He looked back at the darkened lower 
floor, and saw the servants of the hotel shding here and there to sec that 
the doors were locked; and not unlocking cliem. Then he slowly mounted 
to his room, and sat dot^m hinously to write his report. 

He described the siege of the hotel; the e\nl atmosphere; the shabby 
luxury of the place; the shifty evasions of the priest; above all, tliat terriWe 
voice crydng without, like a wolf prowling round the house. Then, as he 
wrote, he heard a new sound and sat up suddenly. It was a long repeated 
whisd’e and in his mood he hated it doubly, because it was like the signal 
of a compirator and like the love-call of a bird. There toUowed an utter 
sUence, in which he sat rigid; then he rose abruptly; for he liad hc^d yet 
another noise. It was a faint swhh foUowed by a sharp rap or ratdc; and 
he was almost certain that somebody was throwing something at a win¬ 
dow He walked stiffly downstairs, to the floor which was now dark and 
deserted; or nearly deserted. For the httle priest was snU sittmg under the 
orange shrub, Ut by a low lamp; and still readmg his book. 

You seem to be sitting up late,” he said harshly. 

Quite a dissipated chararter,” said Father Bro^m loobng up wtffl a 
broad smile, “reading Ecouomics oj Usury at all wild hours of the mght. 

‘The place is locked up,” said Rock ^ 

•^Verc'ffloroughlv locLd up,” replied the other. Your faend wth 

the bea^d seems io have taken ever)' precaunon. By the way. )ciur fnend 

with the beard is a little rattled; I thought he ^ 

“NaturJ enough,” growled other he rlnnfa eavagee m in 

arc out to wreck his home liic. i l* 

“Wo^dn’t it be better,” said Father Brosvn, “iTa man 

home life nice inside, while he was protec^g it 

“Oh, I know you will work up all the casuisacal excuses. 
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other; “perhaps he was rather snappy with his wife; but he’s got the right 

on his side. Look here, you seem to me to be ratlier a deep dog. I beheve 

you know more about this than you say. What the devU is going on in 

this infernal place? Why are you sitting up all night to see it tlirough?” 

“Well,” said FaAer Brown patiendy. “I rather thought my bedroom 
be wanted. 

‘^Wanted by whom?” 

“As a matter of fact, Mrs Potter wanted another room,” explained 

Father Brown with hmpid clearness. “I gave her mine, because I could 
open the wmdow. Go and see, if you hke.” 

“rU see to some^g else first.” said Rock grinding his teeth “You 

can play your monkey tric^ in this Spanish monkey-house, but I’m still 

m touch with avihzation. He strode into the telephone-booth and raim 

up his paper; pou^g out the whole talc of the wiclced priest who helped 

the wi^ed poet. Then he ran upstairs into the priest’s room, in which^e 

paest had just ht a short candle, showmg the windows beyond wide 
open. ^ 

He was just in time to see a sort of rude rope-ladder unhooked from the 
;^dow-siU and ro^d up by a laughing gentleman on the lawn below 
The laughing gendemm was a t^ and swarthy gendeman, and was 
accompamed by a blonde but cquaUy laughing lady. This rime, Mr. Rock 
could not even cohort himself by calling her laughter hysterical. It was 
too horribly graume; and rang down the rambling garden-paths as she 
and her troubadour disappeared into the dark thickets ^ 

lifaS* f- of <=”>> - J -ful 

“Well, ^ America is going to hear of this,” he said. “In plain words 
you helped her to bolt with that curly-haired lover ” ^ 

‘’O'' “"‘y- 

“‘“f ‘fod, 'W you 



>w or aomcstiaty. 

a ^ wouumr ' a topo." ..id Roc 

y®* Father Brown. 

oi^hto't ihc to ^ with her husband?” demanded 
She IS wiui her hiicboiir] ** t>_ 


The other was startled into anger 

-^11 . 


You he, he said. “The poor little 


plaiSrdP'Yo'^.M °! f"?? Bto™ 

p™»™y. Yon could almost wnm a life of the Man with a Beard. 
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The only thing you don’t seem ever to have found out about him is his 
name.” 

“Nonsense,” said Rock. “His name is in the hotel book.” 

“I know it is,” answered the priest, nodding gravely, “in very large 
letters; the name of Rudel Romanes. Hypatia Potter, who met him here, 
put her name boldly under his, when she meant to elope with him; and 
her husband put his name under that, when he pursued ^em to this place. 
He put it ver\" close under hers, by way of protest. Then Romanes (who 
has pots of money, as a popular misanthrope despising men) bribed the 
brutes in this hotel to bar and bolt it and keep the lawful husband out. 
And I, as you truly say, helped him to get in.” 

When a man is told soinetlhng that turns things upside-down; that the 
tail wags tlie dog; that the fish has caught the fisherman; that the earth 
goes round the moon; he takes some httle time before he even asks 
seriously if it is true. He is still content with the consciousness that it is the 
opposite of die obvious trudi. Rock said at last: “You don’t mean that 
little fellow is the romantic Rudel we’re always reading about; and that 
curly-haircd fcllo\v is Mr. Potter ot Pittsburgh.” 

“Yes,” said Father Brown. “1 knew it the moment I clapped eyes on 
both of them. But I verified it attervvards.” 

Rock ruminated for a time and said at last: “I suppose it’s barely possible 
you’re right. But how did you come to have sucli a notion, in the face of 
the facts?” 

Father Brown looked rather abashed; subsided into a chair, and stared 
into vacancy, until a faint smile began to dawn on his round and rather 
foolish face. 

“Well,” he said, “you sec—the truth is. I’m not romantic.” 

“I don’t know what the devil you are,” said Rock roughly. 

“Now you arc romantic,” said Fatlicr Browm helpfully. “For instance, 
you see somebody looking poetical, and you assume he is a poet. Do you 
kno\v what the majority of poets look like? What a wild confusion was 
created by that coincidence of three good-looking aristocrats at the 
beginning of the nineteenth centuty': Byron and Goethe and Shelley! 
Believe me. in the common way, a man may write: ‘Beauty has laid her 
darning lips on mine,’ or whatever that chap wrote, wnthout being him¬ 
self particularly beautiful. Besides, do you realize how old a man generally 
is by the time his fame has filled tlic world? Watts painted Swinburne 
with a lialo of hair; but Swinburne was bald before most of his last 
American or Australian admirers had heard of his hyacinthinc locks. So 
was D’Annunzio. As a faa, Romanes still has rather a fine head, ^ you 
will sec if you look at it closely; he looks like an intellectual inan; and is. 
Unfortunately, hke a good many other intellectual men, he’s a fool. He s 
let himself go to seed with selfishness and fussing about his digesaon. So 
that the ambitious American lady, who thought it would be like soani^ 
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to Olympus with the Nine Muses to dope with a poet, found that a dav 
or so of It was about enougli for her. So tliat when her husband came 
after her and stormed the place, she was delighted to go back to liim.” 

readmg too m^y of your erotic modem novels,” 
s^d FaAer Brown; md partly closed his eyes in answer to the protesting 
glare of the other. I know a ot of stories start with a wildly beautiful 
woman wedded to some elderly swine in the stock market. But why ? 
In that, as m most things, modem novels are the very reverse of modem 
I don t say ,t never happens; but it hardly ever happens now except by 

girls hke Hypatia. And whom do they marry? A beautifurwealthy^gir 
hke tbt would have a nng of admirers; and whom would she chL^se^ 
The ch^ces are a hundred to one .^t she’d marry very young and choose 
ie handsomest man she met at a dance or a tenn^-pai;. WeU, ordma^ 

Potter) and she wouldn’t c^e if he was a broker or^Lrglan But S 

man lookmg hke a young god, coiddn’t be called Potter. Behevc me 
names ^e not so appropriately distributed.” ’ 

»'“> ■'» yo- -PPOS= 

Father Brown got up rather abruptly from the scat in which he had 
colkpsed; the candle-hght threw the shadow of his short figure acro« thf 

-tnj f„ d,c l<K». W.V, nf 


thm^ about you ’-and he blinked owlishly 
Jctacles— the queerest thing about you is i 


right 

Frienilups; ake a^v th^ pf i ^ ”y~^' “""y “ IntcUenual 

Tak. away tlTlow ‘‘’f of thajob. 

publicity and makinn a soLah* ui’ vainglory and 

ry Pnests know young people will have passions, as doaon 
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know they will have measles. But Hypatia Potter is forty if she is a day, 
and she cares no more for that little poet than if he were her publisher or 

her pubhcity man. That’s just the point—^he was her pubhdty man. It’s 

your newspapers that have ruined her; it’s living in the limelight; it’s 
wanting to see herself in the headlines, even in a scandal if it were only 
sufficiently psychic and superior. It’s wanting to be George Sand, her 
name immortally linked with Alfred de Musset. When her real romance 
of youth was over, it was the sin of middle age that got hold of her; the 
sin of intellectual ambition. She hasn’t got any intellect to speak of; but 
you don’t need any intellect to be an intellectual.” 

“I should say she was pretty brainy in one sense,” observed Rock 
reflectively. 

“Yes; in one sense,” said Father Brown. “In only one sense. In a 
business sense. Not in any sense that has anytliing to do with these poor 
lounging Dagos down here. You curse the Film Stars and tell me you 
hate romance. Do you suppose the Film Star, who is married for the 
fiftli rime, is misled by any romance? Such people are very practical; 
more practical than you are. You say you admire the simple solid Business 
Man. Do you suppose tliat Rudcl Romanes isn’t a Business Man? Can’t 
you SCO he knew, quite as well as she did, the advertising advantages of 
this la^t grand afi'air witli a famous beauty. He also knew very well that 
his hold on it was pretty insecure; hence his fussing about and bribing 
serv ants to lock doors. But what I mean to say, first and last, is that there’d 
be a lot less scandal if people didn’t idealize sin and pose as sinners. These 
poor Mc.xicaiis may seem sometimes to hve hke beasts, or rather sin like 
men; but tlicy don't go in for Ideals. You must at least give them credit 
tor that.” 

He sat down again, as abruptly as he had risen, and laughed apolo¬ 
getically. “Well, Mr. Rock,” he said, “that is my complete confession; 
the whole horrible story of how^ 1 helped a romantic elopement. You can 
do what you Ukc with it.” 

“In that case,” said Rock, rising, “I wrill go to my room and make a 
few alterations in my report. But, first of sdl, I must ring up my paper 
and tell tliem Tve been telling them a pack of lies.” 

Not much more than half an hour had passed, between the time when 
Rock had telephoned to say the priest was helping the poet to run away 
w'ith the lady, and the rime when he telephoned to say mat the priest had 
prevented tlic poet from doing precisely the same thing. But in that short 
interval of rime was bom and enlarged and scattered upon the vmffi the 
Scandal of Father Brow-n. The truth is still half an hour behind the 
slander; and nobody can be certain when or where it will catch up with it 
The garrulity of pressmen and the eagerness of enemies had spread the 
first siorv' through the city, even before it appeared in the fint prmKd 
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version. It was instantly correaed and contradicted by Rock himself, in 
a second message suting how the story had really ended; but it was by no 
means certain tJiat the first story was killed. A positively incredible num¬ 
ber of people seemed to have read the first issue of the paper and not the 
second. Again and again, in ever>' corner of the world, like a dame 
bursting from blackened ashes, there would appear the old tale of the 
Brown Scandal, or Priest Ruins Potter Home. Tireless apoloeists of the 
priest’s party watched for it, and patiently tagged after it wltli contra¬ 
dictions and exposures and letters of protest. Sometimes the letters were 
published in the papers; and sometimes they were not. But still nobody 
knew how many people had heard the story without hearing the contra¬ 
diction. It was possible to find whole blocks of blameless and innocent 
people who thought the Mexican Scandal was an ordinary recorded 
historical incident like the Gunpowder Plot. Then somebody would 
enlighten these simple people, only to discover that the old smry had 
started afresh among a few quite educated people, who would seem the 
last people on earth to be duped by it. And so the two Father Browns 
chase each other round the world for ever; the first a shameless criminal 
fieeing from justice; the second a martvT broken by slander, in a halo of 
rehabihution. But neither of them is verv like the real Father Brown 
who is not broken at all; but goes stumping with his stout umbrelh 

through life, liking most of the people in it; accepting the world as his 
companion, but never as his judge. 


THE QUICK ONE 

The strange story of the incongruous strangers is still remembered along 

^ypole and (^land looks across its own gardens to the sea. Two 
q^tly assorted figures did, indeed, enter that quiet hotel on tliat surmv 

SSoreT conspicuous m the sunlight, and visible over the 

Ua black beard; the otlier would have seemed to some 
^ more wild and weird, by reason of his wearing a soft black clergv- 

He feast bad often been seen preaching on the sands or conducting Band 
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of Hope sen ices witli a Ettle wooden spade; only he had certainly never 
been seen going into the bar of an hotel. The arrival of these quaint 
companions was the climax of the stor)% but not the beginning of it; and, 
in order to make a rather mA-sterious story as clear as possible, it is better 
to begin at the beginning. 

Halt an hour before those two conspicuous figures entered the hotel, 
and were noticed by ever)'body, two other very inconspicuous figures 
had also entered it, and been noticed by nobody. One was a large man, 
and handsome in a heavy" style, but he had a knack of taking up very litde 
room, like a background; only an almost morbidly suspicious examina¬ 
tion of his boots would have told anybody that he was an Inspector of 
Police in plain clothes; in very" plain clothes. The other was a drab and 
insignificant httle man, also in plain clothes, only that they happened to 
be derical clothes; but nobody had ever seen him preaching on the sands. 
These travellers also found themselves in a sort of large smoking-room 
w"ith a bar, for a reason which determined all the events of that tragic 
afternoon. The trutli is that the respectable hotel called the Maypole and 
Garland was being “done-up.” Those who had liked it in the past were 
moved to say that it was being done down; or possibly done in. This was 
the opinion of the local grumbler, Air. Raggley, the eccentric old gendc- 
man who drank cherry brandy in a comer and cursed. Anyhow, it was 
being carefully stripped of all the stray indications that it h^ once been 
an English inn; and being busily turned, yard by yard and room by 
room, into something resembling the sham palace of a Levantine usurer 
in an American film. It was, in short, being “decorated”; but the only 

E art where the decoration w'as complete, and where customers could yet 
c made comfortable, w^as this large room leading out of the hall. It had 
once been honourably known as a Bar Parlour and was now mysteriously 
known as a Saloon Lounge, and w"as newdy “decorated,” in the manner 
of an Asiatic Divan. For Oriental ornament per\"aded the new' scheme; 
and where there liad once been a gun hung on hooks, and sportii^ prints 
and a stuffed fish in a glass case, there were now festoons of Eastern drapery 
and trophies of scimitars, tulwars and yaughans, as if in unconscious pre¬ 
paration for the coming of the gentleman wdth the turban. The practical 
point w'as, however, tkit the tew guests who did arrive had to be shep¬ 
herded into this lounge, now swept and garnished, because all the more 
regular and rcfeicd parts of the hotel were still in a state of transirion. 
Perhaps that was also the reason why even those few guests were some¬ 
what neglcaed, the manager and others being occupied vdth cx^hmuons 
or exhorurions elsewhere. Anyhow, the first two traveUers who araved 

had to kick their heeb for some time unattended. 

The bar w-as at the moment nitircly empty, and the Inspector rai^ 
rapped impatiently on the counter; but the little clergyman had alr^ 
dropped into a lounge scat and seemed in no hurry for anything. Indeed 
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^ 1 i. ««Wman tuming; his head, saw mac tnc ruujiu 

qui« bknk as it had a way of doing someames; he 

» be ^staring through his moonlikc spectacles at the nesvK 

decorated wall penny for your thoughts.” said Inspector 

‘“’'J A a .igb, "a, nobody .ce„« .0 

GBenwo^’I,., .te only room m the 

full of bdders and whitewash; and this is so empty that 

U^issitcven a potboy to give me a pot of beer. r u ” 

die Lric. Idping his spectacles. ‘I don t ^ow why ... but I 
weU for you, Father Brown.” said the Inspector good- 

Oh I seefyou’rc looking at all tliose Turkish d^gen 
i There are plent^ of things to commit a murder tritli, it t^t s 

^^!kmycs or jK>kers or what not. That isn t where the snag of a 

seemed to recall his rambling thoughts in some bewilder- 

ment'’and said that be supposed SO. ♦»t'U ** 

“Murder is always easy,” said Inspector Greenwood. There can t 

possiUy be anything more easy than murder. I could murder ^ 

^^^more than I can get a drink m this damned bar The onl> 

difficulty is committing a murder without coinrmttmg oneself as a mu^ 
derer. It’s this shyness about osvning up to a murder ; it s ^ silly modesty 
of murderers about their own masterpieces, that makes the trouble. The) 
win stick to this extraordinary fixed idea of killing people w-ithout being 
found out; and that’s what restrains them, even in a room fuU ot dagger. 
Otherwise every cutler’s shop would be piled vv ith corpses. And that, 
die way, explains the one kind of murder that reahy can t he prevented. 
Which is why. of course, we poor bobbies are always blamed for not 
preventiim it. When a madman murders a King or a President, it t be 
tueven^ You can’t make a King Uve in a coal-cellar, or carry about a 
President in a steel box. Anybody can murder him \vho does not mmd 
bemg a murderer. That is where the madman is like the rnartyr^ott^ ot 
beyond this world. A real fanatic can always kill anybody he likes. 

Before the priest could reply, a joyous band of bagmen rolled mto the 
room liVg a shoal of porpoises; and the magniiicent bellow ot a big, 
beaming man^ with an equally big and beaming tie-pin, brought the e^er 
and obsequious manager running like a dog to the whistle, with a 


r^Hity which the police in plain 
Tm sure I’m very sorry. Mr, 


Juki 


manager, who wore a 
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rather agitated smile and a wave or curl of very varnished hair across his 
forehead. “We*re rather understaffed at present; and I had to attend to 
something in the hotel, Mr. Jukes.” 

Mr, Jukes was magnanimous, but in a noisy way; and ordered drinks all 
round, conceding one even to the almost cringing manager. Mr. Jukes 
was a traveller for a very famous and fashionable wine and spirits firm; 
and may have conceived himself as lawfully the leader in such a place. 
Anyhow, he began a boisterous monologue, rather tending to tell the 
manager how to manage his hotel; and the others seemed to accept him 
as an authoritv. The policeman and the priest had retired to a low bench 
and small table in the backgroimd, from wliich they watched events, up 
to that rather remarkable moment when the policeman had vcr)' 
decisively to intervene. 

For the next thing that happened, as already narrated, was the astonish¬ 
ing apparition of a brown Asiatic in a green turban, accompanied by the 
(if possible) more astonishing apparition of a Nonconformist minister; 
omens such as appear before a doom. In this case there was no doubt 
about evidence for the portent. A taciturn but observant boy cleaning the 
steps for the last hour (being a leisurely worker), the dark, fat, bulky bar- 
attendant, even the diplomatic but distracted manager, all bore witness 
to the miracle. 

The apparitions, as the sceptics say, were due to perfectly natural causes. 
The man with the mane of yellow hair and the semi-clerical clothes 
was not only familiar as a preacher on the sands, but as a propagandist 
throughout the modem world. He was no less a penon than the Rev. 
David Pryce-Jones, whose far-resounding slogan was Prohibition and 
Purification for Our Land and the Britains Overseas. He was an excellent 
public speaker and organizer; and an idea had occurred to him that ought 
to have occurred to Prohibitionists long ago. It was the simple idea that, 
if Prohibition is right, some honour is due to the Prophet who was perhaps 
the first Prohibitionist. He had corresponded with the leaders of 
Mahommedan religious thought, and had finally induced a distinguished 
Moslem (one of whose names was Akbar and the rest an imtranslataUe 
ululation of Allah with attributes) to come and lecture in England on the 
ancient Moslem veto on wine. Neither of them certainly had be^ in a 
public-house bar before; but they had come there by the process already 
described; driven from the genteel tea-rooms, shepherded into the newly- 
decorated saloon. Probably all would have been well, if the great 
Prohibitionist, in his innocence, had not advanced to the counter and 

asked tor a glass of milk. 

The commercial traveUers, though a kindly race emitted mvolunt^ 
noises of pain; a murmur of suppressed jests was heard, as Shun 
bowl ” or ‘ ‘Better bring out the cow.’ But the magnifiant IVh. Jukes, 
feeline it due to his wealth and tie-pin to produce more refined humour, 
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/- A as one about to faint, and said pathetically: They know 

knock me down with a feather. They know a breath will blow' 

mfaway. They know my doctor says 

and drink cold milk m cold 


m not to have these shocks. And 


at 


The Rev. David Pryce-Jon 
blic meetings, was so unwise as to venture on remonstrance and re- 

OTinination, in this very different and much more popular atmosphere. 
The Orient^ total abstainer abstained from speech as well as spirits; and 
certainly gained in dignity by doing so. In fact, so far as he was con¬ 
cerned, ibe Moslem culture certainly scored a silent victory; he was 
obvioiisly so much more of a gentleman than the commercial gptlcmcn, 
that a faint irriution began to arise against his aristocratic aloofness; and 
when Mr. Pryce-Jones began to refer in argument to something of the 

kind, the tension became very acute indeed. 

“l ask you, friends,” said Mr. Pryce-Jones, wicli expansive platform 
gestures, “why does our friend here set an example to us Christians in 
truly Christian self-control and brotherhood? Why does he stand here as 
a model of true Christianity, of real refinement, of genuine gentlemanly 
behaviour, amid all the quarrels and riots of such places as these? Because, 
whatever the doctrinal differences between us, at least in his soil the evil 

plant, the accursed hop or vine, has never-” 

At this crucial moment of the controversy it was that John Raggley, 
the stormy petrel of a hundred storms of controversy, red-faced, white- 
haired, his antiquated top-hat on the back of his head, his stick swinging 
like a dub, entered the house like an invading army. 

John Raggley was generally regarded as a crank. He was the sort of 
man who wiitcs letters to the newspaper, which generally do not appear 
in the newspaper; but which do appear afterw'ards as pamphlets, printed 
(or misprinted) at his own expense; and circulated to a hundred waste- 
paper baskets. He had quarrelled alike witli tlic Tory squires and the 
Radical County Councils; he hated Jews; and he distrusted nearly every¬ 
thing that is sold in shops, or even in hotels. But there was a backing of 
facts behind his fads; he knew the county in every comer and curious 
detail: and he was a 





for the jovial magnificence of Mr. Jukes, who was really good for trade, 
but at least a disposition to avoid quarrelling with the old grumbler, 
pardy perhaps out of fear of the old grumbler’s tongue. 

And you will have your usual. Sir,” said Mr. Wills leaning and leering 
across the counter. 

Its the only decent stuff you’ve still got,” snorted Mr. Raggley, 
doping down his queer and antiquated hat, “Damn it, I sometimes tliink 
ttie only English tmng left in England is cherry brandy. Cherry brandy 
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does taste of cherries. Can you find me any beer that tastes of hops, or 
any cider that tastes of apples, or any wine that has the remotest indication 
of being made out of grapes? There’s an infernal swindle going on now 
in ever)’ inn in the countr)% that would have raised a revolution in any 
other country. I’ve found out a thing or two about it, I can tell you. You 
wait till I can get it printed, and people will sit up. If I could stop our 
people being poisoned with all this bad drink-’ 

Here again the Rev. Da\nd Pr)’ce-Jones showed a certain failure in 
tact; though it was a virtue he almost worshipped. He was so unwise as to 
attempt to establish an alliance with Mi, Ragglcy, by a fine confusion 
between the idea of bad drink and the idea that drink is bad. Once more 
he endeavoured to drag his stiff and stately Eastern friend into the argument, 
as a refined foreigner superior to our rough English ways. He was even so 
foolish as to talk of a broad theological oudook; and ultimately to mention 
the name of Mahomet, which was echoed in a sort of explosion. 

“God damn your soul!” roared Mr. Raggley, with a less broad 
theological oudook. “Do you mean that Englishmen mustn’t drink 
English beer, because wmc was forbidden in a damned desert by that 
dirty old humbug Mahomet.” 

In an instant, the Inspector of Police had reached the middle of the 
room with a stride. For, the instant before that, a remarkable change had 
taken place in the demeanour of the Oriental gendeman, who had hitherto 
stood perfectly still, with steady and shining eyes. He now proceeded, as 
his friend had said, to set an example in truly Christian self-control and 
brotherhood by reaching the waU with the bound of a tiger, tearing down 
one of the heavy’ knives hanging there and sending it smack like a stone 
from a sling, so that it stuck quivering in the wall exaedy half an inch 
above Mr. Raggley’s ear. It would undoubtedly liave stuck quivering in 
Mr. Raggley, if Inspector Greenwood had not been just in time to jerk 
the arm and deflect the aim. Father Btovm continued in his seat, watching 
the scene with screwed-up eyes and a screw of something almost like a 
smile at the comers of his mouth, as if he saw something beyond the 

mere momentary violence of the quarrel. 

And then the quarrel took a curious turn; w’hich may not be under¬ 
stood by eveiy^bodv, until men like Mr. John Raggley are better under¬ 
stood than they are. For the red-faced old fanatic was standing up and 
laughing uproariously as if it were the best joke he had ever heard. All 
his snapping vituperation and bitterness seemed to have gone out of him; 
and he regarded the other fanatic, who had just tried to murder him, with 

a sort of boisterous benevolence. 

“Blast your eyes,” he said, “you’re the first man I ve met m twenty ^ 
1 ” 

charec this man, Sir?” said the Inspector, lootog doub^ 

. ° r-- >' saia Raggley, “I’d stand him a dnnk it 


him 
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he were ^owed any dnn^. I l^dn t any bininess to insult his religion- 

and I wish to God aU you skunks had the guts to kill a man, I won’t say for 

uisultmg your rehgion bemuse you haven’t got any, but for insulting 
anything—even your beer. 

^ “Now y, caUed us aU sku^.” said Father Brovsm to Greenwood 

As he s^te the odd groups in the room were already beginning to 
break up; 1 ^ been found possible to clear the commercial toL for the 

ound of dnn^ after them on a tray. Father bVowu^ stood for a 
gazi- at the glasses left on the counter; recogimong at once Ac 

nnnedjmt m ^e to see the parting between those two qS^t fig.^ 

Br^«1S'rrSe ” ■k' of Father 

nrown at least, to the memory and mterpretation of those last courteons 

d«i» in the neighborhood hTfound^i 

"-I ;3 rrs “ 

else was as vet stirring. ^ ^ 

efcrTsiW i, wT Greenwood 

>on yeaetdey eliemoon. fes'rtihe” o'dd hi W “ 

aftemo- 

t pncst, noaaing t 

Stop is murder bv soi^/h^ murder we can’t 

Fobably thinks^that if hc’^ ha^^ ^eUow 

‘lefeJg thehont^oft ptpgl’’'^' 

reasonabL'^sotoli^™^’ m Brown. “It would be very 

so to speak, of our Moslem feend to have subbed him. ^ 


“I ^ooddin 

1 S3U. OnC/*rTT^a 


20 
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you may say wc don't know of anybody else yet, who could at all reason¬ 
ably have stabbed him. But. .. but I was thinking. ...” And his round 
face suddenly went blank again and all speech died on his lips. 

“What’s the matter now?” asked the other. 

“Well, I know it sounds fiinny,” said Father Brown in a forlorn voice. 
“But I was thinkin g ... I w'as thinking , in a way, it doesn’t much matter 
who stabbed him.” 

“Is this the New Morality?” asked his friend. “Or the old Casuistry, 
perhaps. Are the Jesuits really going in for murder?” 

“I didn’t say it didn’t matter who murdered him,” said Father Brown. 
“Of course the man who stabbed him might possibly be the man who 
murdered him. But it might be quite a different man. Anyhow, it was 
done at quite a difierent time. I suppose you’ll want to work on the hilt 
for finger-prints; but don’t take too much notice of them. I can imagine 
other reasons for other people sticking this knife in the poor old boy. Not 
very edif)ang reasons, of course, but quite disdnee from the murder. 
You’ll have to put some more knives into him, before you find out about 
that” 

“You mean-” began the other, watching him keenly. 

'I mean the autopsy,” said the priest, “to find the real cause of death.” 
You’re quite right, I beheve,” said Inspector, “about \he stabbii^, 
anyhow. We must wait for the doctor; but I’m pretty sure he’ll say you’re 
right. There isn’t blood enougk This knife was stuck in the corpse 

when it had been cold for hours. But why?” 

“Possibly to put the blame on the Mahommedan, answered Father 
Brown. “Pretty' mean, I admit, but not necessarily murder. I fancy there 
are people in this place trying to keep secrets, who are not necessarily the 

murderers.” i 

“I haven’t speculated on that line yet/ said Greenwood. What makes 

you think so?” , . ^ 

“What I said y’^csterday, when we first came into this faomble room, i 

said it would be easy to commit a murder here. But 1 wasn t thinkii^ 

about all those stupid weapons, though you thought I was. About 

somethine quite different. , t i j i 

For the next few hours the Inspector and his friend conducted a close 

and thorough investigation into the goings and comi^ of everybody tor 

the last twenty-four hours, the way the drinb had been d^tnbu ed. 

glasses that were washed or unwashed, arid eve^ detail about e ^ 

todividual involved, or apparently not evolved One ^ 3 

posed they thought that thirty people had been poisoned, as weU 

certain that nobody had entered the buil^ except by^ 

A hov had been cleaning the steps oumde this 
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entrance; but he had nothing very clear to report. Until the amazing 
entry of the Turk in the Turban, with his teetotal lecturer, there did not 
seem to have been much custom of any kind, except for the commerical 
travellers who came in to take what they called “quick ones”; and they 
seemed to have moved together, like Wordsworth’s Cloud; there was a 
slight difference of opinion between the boy outside and the men inside 
about whether one of them had not been abnormally quick in obtaining 
a quick one, and come out on the doorstep by himself; but the manager 
and the barman had no memory of any such independent individual. The 
manager and the barman knew all the travellers quite well, and there was 
no doubt about their movements as a w^hole. They had stood at the bar 
chaffing and drinking; they had been involved, through their lordly 
leader, Mr. Jukes, in a not very serious altercation with Mr. Pr\xc-Jones; 
and they had witnessed the sudden and very serious altercation between 
Mr. Akbar and Mr, Ragglcy. Then they were told they could adjourn to 
the Commercial Room, and did so, their drinks being borne after them 
like a trophy. 

“There s precious little to go on,” said Inspector Greenwood. “Of 
course a lot of officious servants must do their duty as usual, and wash out 
all the glasses; including old Raggicy’s glass. If it weren’t for ever>hody 
eke’s efficiency, we detectives might be quite efficient.” 

I know, said Father Brown, and his mouth took on again the twisted 
smile. “I sometimes think criminals invented hygiene. Or perhap* 
hygienic reformers invented crime; they look like it. some of them. 
Everybody talks about foul dens and filthy slums in which crime can run 
riot; but it’s just the other w'ay. They arc called foul, not because crimes 
arc committed, but because crimes are discovered. It’s in the neat, spotless, 
dean and tidy places that crime can run not; no mud to make footprints; 
no dregs to contain poison; kind servants wasliing out all traces of the 
murder; and the murderer killing and cremating six wives and all foi 
want of a little Christian dirt. Perhaps I express myself with too much 
warmth but look here. As it happens, I do remember one glass, which 
has doubdess been cleaned since, but I should like to know more about it.” 
‘Do you mean Raggley’s glass?” asked Greenwood. 

'No; I mean Nobody’s glass,” replied the priest. “It stood near that 
of milk and it still held an inch or two of whisky. Well, you and I 
lo whisky. I happen to remember that the manager, when treated by 
^ jovial Jukes, had a drop of gin. I hope you don’t suggest that our 
Moslem w^ a whisky-drinker disguised in a green turban; or that the 
Rw. David Pryce-Jones managed to drink w'hiskv and milk together 

without noticing it.” ' ^ 

. commercial travellers took whisky,” said the Inspeaor 

They generally do.” ^ 

Yes; and they generally see they get it too.” answered Father Brown. 


ii 
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“El this case, they had it all carefully carted after them to their own room. 
But this glass ivas left behind.” 

“An accident, I suppose,” said Greenwood, doubtfully. “The man 
could easily get another in the Commercial Room afterwards.” 

Father Brown shook his head. “You’ve got to see people as they are. 
Now these sort of men—^w'ell, some call them vulgar and some common; 
but that’s all likes and dislikes. I’d be content to say that they are mosdy 
simple men. Lots of them very good men, veiy' glad to go back to the 
missus and the kids; some of them might be blackguards; might have had 
several missuses; or even murdered several missuses. But most of them are 
simple men; and, mark you, just the least tiny little bit drunk. Not much; 
there’s man y a duke or don at Oxford drunker; but when that sort of 
man is at that stage of conviviahty, he simply can’t help noticing t hing s, 
and noticing them veiy' loud. Don’t you observe that the least little 
incident jerks them into speech; if the beer froths over, they froth over 
with it, and have to say, ‘Whoa, Emma,’ or, ‘Doing me proud, aren’t 
you?’ Now I should say it’s flatly impossible for five of these festive 
beings to sit round a uble in the Commercial Room, and have only four 
glasses set before them, the fifth man being left out, without making a 
^out about it. Probably they would all make a shout about it. Certainly 
he would make a shout about it. He wouldn’t wait, like an Englishman 
of another class, till he could get a drink quietly later. The air would 
resound w ith tl^s like, ‘And what about little me?’ or, ‘Here, George, 
have I joined the Band of Hope?’ or, ‘Do you see any green in my turban, 
George?’ But the barman heard no such complaints. I take it as certain 
that Ae glass of whisky left behind had been ne^^ly emptied by somebody 

else; somebody we haven t thought about^yet. 

“But can you think of any such person?” asked the other. 

“It’s because the manager and the barman won’t hear of any such 
person, that you dismiss the one really independent piece of evidence; 
tL ev idence of that boy outside cleaning ie steps. He ^ys that a mm, 
who mav well have been a bagman, but who did not, m fret, sd^ to A 
odicr baemen, w'cnt in and came out again almost immediately. T 
nianaecr^nd the barman never saw him; or say they never saw hm 
But got a glass of whisky from the bar somehow. Let us c^ lum. ^ 

interfere with^ur business, which I know you do better than I shoidd 
do it or should want to do it. I’ve never had anythmg to do wiA set^ 
Dolitr machinerv at work, or running down cnminals, or anything 
£t. But for die first time in my hfe. 1 w-ant to do it now I w^t you 
find The Quick One; to follow The Quick One to the ends of the eart^ 
to set the whole infernal official machinery at work like a drag-net aero 

t d joUy »=11 reeprure The Quick One. Because he « dc 


man 


want. 
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Greenwood made a despairing gesture. “Has he face or form or any 
visible quality except quickness?" he inquired. 

“He was wearing a sort of Inverness cape,” said Father Brown, “and 
he told the boy outside he must reach Edinburgh by next morning. 
That’s all the boy outside remembers. But I know y'our organization 
has got on to people with less clue than that.' ’ 

“You seem very keen on this,” said the Inspector, a httle puzzled. 

The priest looked puzzled also, as if at his own thoughts; he sat with 
knotted brow and then said abruptly: 

“You see, it’s so easy to be misunderstood. All men matter. You 
matter. I matter. It’s the hardest thing in theology to believe.” 

The Inspector stared at him without comprehension; but he proceeded. 

“We matter to God—God only knows why. But that’s the only 
possible justification of the existence of policemen.” The policeman did 
not seem enhghtened as to his own cosmic justification. “Don’t you see, 
the law really is right in a way, after all. If all men matter, all murders 
matter. That which He has so mysteriously created, we must not suffer 
to be mysteriously destroyed. But-” 

He said the last word sharply, like one taking a new step in decision. 

“But, when once I step off that mystical level of equality, I don’t see 
that most of your important murders are particularly important. You are 
always telling me that this case and that is important. As a plain, practical 
man of the world, I must realize that it is the Prime Minister who has 
been murdered. As a plain, practical man of the world, I don’t think that 
the Prme M^ter matters at aU. As a mere matter of human importance 
I should say he hardly exists at all. Do you suppose if he and the other 
public men were shot dead to-morrow, there wouldn’t be other people 
to stand up md say that every avenue was being explored, or that the 
(^TCtnment had the matter under the gravest consideration? The masters 
of t^ modem world don’t matter. Even the real masters don’t matter 
mt^ Hardly anybody you ever read about in a newspaper matters at 


He stood up, pving the table a smaD rap: one of his rare gestures; and 
his voice changed again. 

But Raggley did matter. He was one of a great line of some half a 
dozen men who might have saved England. They stand up stark and dark 
^e disreg^ded sign-posts, down all that smooth descenthng road which 
to m^d m thK swamp of merely commercial coUapse. Dean Swift and 
Dr. Joh^n and old Wdliam Cobbett; they had all without exception the 

u / and they were aU loved by their fiiends, 

d Ay all deserved to be. Didn’t you see how Aat old man, wiA the 

H • n forgave his enemy as only fighters can for- 

^ve. He jolly well dtd do what Aat temperance lecturer t^ked about- he 
set an example to us Christians and was a model of Chrisrianity And 
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when there is toul and secret luurdcf ot a man like that—then i do dank 
It matters, matters so much that esen the in^^derii maJiuiers >■[ p..4ice 
will be a thine that any re^pct table ps-rson mav make uv ‘‘t . . Oh. A>rih 
mention it. And so, ti>r once in a wav, I rcailv do \sa:.t t*i make use o! 




YOU. 


And so, tor some stretch ot' tho-e >tran-.m davs ,ind m jnts, vse might 
almost sav that the little heure of Failicr h»rv»un drove kt.-re hun intc- 
action all the armies and engines cd the pidne tc^rtes e-f tix* t rcosn. as tlic 
little figure ot Napoleon drove the batteries and the ! ame-hnes ot the 
vast strategy that covered Europe. Police ''tatioro and p*^^t worked 

all night; traffic was stopped, correspondence was intcri.cptcd. inquines 
were made in a hundred places, in order to track tiic tising trail ot that 
ghostly figure, without tacc or name, with an Invenicss cape and an 

Edinburgh ticket. 

Mcanwlnlc. of course, the other lines of investigation svere not neg¬ 
lected. The full report of the post-mortem had ii"t set ctune in; but 
eveiy bodv seemed certain that it was a ca<' ot poisomng. 1 his naturally 
threw the primary suspiaon upon the cherrv Irandy; and this again 

naturallv threw the primary suspicion on the hotel. 

“Most probably on the manager ot the hotel, said Greenwo^ 
grutBy. “He looks a nasty httlc worm to me. Of course it might be 
romeching to do with some servant, like the barman; he seems rather 1 
sulky specimen, and Ragglcy might have cursed him a bit hasmg a 
Hanung temper, though he was generally generous enough aherwar*^. 
But, after all. as I say. the primary responsibility, and thcrciorc ibc 

primarv' suspicion, rests on the manager. •» 1 

“Oh I knevs^ the primarv' suspicion would rest on the manager, s^d 

Father Brown. “That was why I didn’t suspect him. You sec, rathn 

fanned somebodv else must have known that the pnniary suspiaon wouW 

rest on the manager; or the sers ants ot tlae hotel. That u why 1 said K 

would be easy toldl anybody m the hotel. ... But you d better go and 

have it out with Inni, I suppose. ■ ■ i 

The Inspector went; but came back agam after a surpnsmg y 

intersnew, and found his clerical tnend tiirmng over sonie pa^rs that 
4Ins IS a rum go," said the Inspector. “I thought I should s^nd hoi^ 
cross^x^t AndLtcad of that, he went to pieces all at once, and 
^^vav he went to p^^ 

when he found Raggley’s corpse Pu^rirng ^ decoral^ 

why he lost his head enough to do such a ^ he would 

with a Turkish knife, to put the blame on the mgge , 


thing 
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say. There never is anything the matter with him but funk; he’s the very 
last man that ever would really stick a knife into a live person. I bet he had 
to nerve himself to stick it into a dead one. But he’s the very first person 
to be frightened of being charged with what he didn’t do; and to make a 
fool of himself, as he did.” 

‘I suppose I must see the barman too,” observed Greenwood. 

‘I suppose so,” answered the other. “I don’t beheve myself it was any 
of the hotel people—well, because it was made to look as if it must be the 
hotel people-But look here, have you seen any of this stuff they’ve got 

together about Raggley. He had a jolly interesting hfe; I wonder wheAer 
anyone will write his biography.” 

“I took a note of everything likely to affect an affair like this,” answered 
the official. “He was a widower; but he did once have a row with a man 
about his wife; a Scotch land-agent then in these parts; and Raggley 
seems to have been pretty violent. They say he hated Scotchmen; per¬ 
haps that s the reason. . . . Oh, I know what you are smiling grimly 

about. A Scotchman-Perhaps an Edinburgh man.” 

“Perhaps,’’ said Father Brown. “It’s quite likely, though, that he did 
dislike Scotchmen, apart from private reasons. It’s an odd thing, but all 
that tribe of Tory Radicals, or whatever you call them, who resisted the 
Whig mercantile movement, all of them did dislike Scotchmen. Cobbett 
did; Dr. Johnson did; Swift described their accent in one of his deadliest 
passages; even Shakespeare has been accused of the prejudice. But the 
prejudices of great men generally have something to do with principles, 
^d there was a reason, I f^cy. The Scot came from a poor agricultural 
Imd, m« became a rich industrial land. He was able and active- he 
ffiought he w^ bringing industrial civihzation from the north; he sinlply 
didn t know that there had been for centuries a rural civihzation in Ae 

w u ^ grandfather’s land was highly rural but not civilized_ 

Well, well; I suppose we can only wait for more news.” 

I harffiy think you’ll get the latest news out of Shakespeare and Dr 

Johnson, gmmed the pohee officer. "What Shakespeare thought of 
Scotchmen isn t exactly evidence.” 

Father Brown cocked an eyebrow, as if a new thought had surprised 
him. Why, now I come to think of it,” he said, “there might be Ltter 
evidence, even out of Shakespeare. He doesn’t often mention Scotchmen. 
But he was rather fond of making fun of Welshmen.” 

ni, J was searching his friend’s face; for he fancied he recog- 

niKd an alermess behind its demure expression. 

way liyhow “Nobody thought of turning the suspicions that 

said Father Brown, with broad-minded calm, “you started by 
suppose we had the houout of entettaininu. in this har-uIS Jt,. 
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about the biggest and loudest and most fat-headed fanatic in the modem 
world. If being a pig-headed idiot w-ith one idea is the way to murder, I 
_4. ^ claim for brrvrh^r Prvrp-Tnnef;. the Prohihirionwt. in 


. in 
diat 


his horrible glass of milk was standing side by side on the counter with the 
m\'Sterious glass of whisky.” 

“Which YOU think was mixed up w'ith the murder,” said Greenwood 
staring. “Look here, I don’t know whether you’re really serious or not.” 

Even as he was looking steadily in his friend s face, finding something 
still inscrutable in its expression, the telephone rang stridently behind the 
bar. Lifting the flap in the counter Inspector Greenw^ood passed rapidly 
inside, unhooked the receiver, listened for an instant, and then uttered a 
shout; not addressed to his interlocutor, but to the umverse in general 
Then he listened still more attentively and said explosively at mKrvals, 
“Yes ves. . . - Come round at once; bring him round if possible. . . . 

Good piece of w'ork-Congratulate you.” 

Then Inspector Greenwood came back into the outer lounge, a 
man who has renewed his youth, sat dowm squarely on his seat, with his 

hands planted on his knees, stared at his friend, and said: 

“Father Brow n. I don’t Imow how you do it. You seem to have known 
he was a murderer before anybody else knew he was a mam He was 
nobody; he was nothing; he was a shght confosion m the evidence; no¬ 
body in the hotel saw him; the boy on the steps could hardly swe^ to hm; 
he was just a fine shade of doubt founded on an extra dirty glass. But 

weVc got him, and he’s the man w'c want- u ■ ii« 

Father Brown had risen wdth the sense of the cnsis, medianic^y 

clutching the papers destined to be so valuable to the biographer of Mr. 

Raggley; and stood staring at his fiiend. Perhaps this gesture jerked his 

friend’s mind to fresh confirmations. . . 

”“Yes we’ve got The Quick One. And very quick he w^, like qini- 

agL who mide love to Raggleyj wife; he s the m^ v,ho ^ 
whisky in this bar and then took a tram for Edmburgh. And nobody 
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of a hone and nearly got away from five men. Oh, you’ve got a real 
killer this time. Inspector.” 

“Where is he?” asked Father Brown, staring. 

“Outside in the van, in handcuffs,” replied the policeman, “and, if 
you’re wise, you’ll leave him there—for the present.” 

Father Brown sank into a chair in a sort of soft collapse; and the papers 
he had been nervously clutching were shed around him, shooting and 
sliding about the floor like sheets of breaking snow. Not only his face, but 
his whole body, conveyed the impression of a punctured balloon. 

“Oh ... Oh,” he repeated, as if any further oath would be inadequate 
“Oh.. - I’ve done it again.” 

“If you mean you’ve caught the criminal again,” began Greenwood. 
But his fiiend stopped him with a feeble explosion, like that of expiring 
soda-water. 

“I mean,” said Father Bi;own, “that it’s always happening; and really, I 
don’t know why. I always try to say what I mean. But everybody cl^ 
means such a lot by what I say.” 

“What in the world is the matter now?” cried Greenwood, suddenly 
exasperated. 

“Well, I say things,” said Father Brown in a weak voice, which could 

alone convey the weakness of the words. “I say things, but everybody 

seems to know they mean more than they say. Once I saw a broken 

mirror and said 'Something has happened,’ and they all answered, 'Yes, 

yes, as you truly say, two men wrestled and one ran into the garden,’ and 

so on. I don’t understand it, 'Something happened,’ and ‘Two men 

wresded/ don’t s^ to me at all the same; but I dare say I read old books 

^^^11» ft s like that here. You seem to be all certain tliis man 15 a 

murderer. But I never said he was a murderer. I said he was the man wc 

wanted. He is. I want him very much. I want him frightfully. I want 

him as the one thing we haven’t got in the whole of this horrible case—a 
witness!” 


^ stared at him, but in a ftowning fashion, like men trying to 
follow a sharp new turn of the argument; and it was he who resumed the 

argument 

From the first minute I entered that big empty bar or saloon, I knew 
that what was the matter with all this business was emptiness; solitude; 
•too many chances for anybody to be alone. In a word, the absence of 
wtnesses. All we knew was that when we came in, the manager and the 

barxnw were not in the bar. But when ime they in the bar? What chance 

there of m a king ^y sort of time-table of when anybody was any¬ 
where? The whole thing was blank for want of witnesses. I rather fancy 
me bannan or somebody was in the bar just before wc came; and that s 
how the Scotchman got his Scotch whisky. He certainly didn’t get ft 

Wc came. But we Ke<rin tr% 
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hotel poisoned poor R^cgley's cherry brandy, all \vc rciUy know 
was in the bar and when. Now I want you to do me another tavour. in 
spue ot tljis stupid muddle, which is probably all my fault. I want vuu to 
collect all die people involved in this room—I dunk they’re jJl suU avail¬ 
able, unless the Asiatic has gone back to Asia—and dien take the poor 
Scotchman out of his handcuffs, and hrinit him m here, and let him tell us 
who did sen e him widi whisky, and who was in the bar, and w’ho ebc 
was in die room, and all the rest. He’s the only man whose evidence can 
cover just that period w^hen the crime was done. I don t sec the slightest 
reason tor doubting his word.” 

“But look here,” said Greenwood. “This brings it all back to the hotel 
authorities; and I thought you agreed diat the manager isn’t the murderer. 

Is it the barman, or what?” 

“I don’t know,” said the priest blankly. “I don’t know for certain cvm 
about the manager. 1 don’t know anything about the barman. I fanq- 
the manaccr nii^hc be a hit of a conspirator, even it he wasn t a murderer. 
But I do kiiow diere’s one sohtary wimess on earth who may have seen 
something; and that's why I set ^ your poUce dogs on his trail to the 

ends of die earth.” 

The ms sterious Scotchman, when he finally appeared before the com¬ 
pany thus assembled, svas certainly a tormidable figure; tall, with a hulk¬ 
ing stride and a long sardonic hatchet tacc, wdth tufts of red hair; and 
wearing not onlv an Inverness cape but a Glengarrv’ bonnet. He might 
well be excused tor a somewhat acrid atdtude; but anybody could sec he 
was of the sort to resist arrest, even with ^^olence. It was not surprising 
that he had come to blows with a fighting fellow like Raggley. It was not 
even surprising that the pohee had been convinced, by the mere details ot 
capture, diat he was a tough and a n-pical killer. But he claimed to be a 
perfecdv respectable farmer, in Aberdeenshire, his name being Jarncs 
Grant; and somehow not only Father Brown, but Inspector Greenwoo^ 
shrewd man widi a great deal of experience, was pretU’soon convmccd 
that the Scot’s ferocits' was the fury of innocence rather than guilt. 

“Now what we want from you, Mr. Grant,” said die Inspector ^avely, 
dropping without further parley mto tones of courtesy, is simp^' your 
evidence on one veiv iniponant fact. I am gready grieved at the ^ 
understandmg by which you have suffered, but I am sme ^ m 

otsome »bordm.K, ^v,, m .heba,.ha. anae. J1 you tok 
room, and teU me whether the bar-attendant who served ) ou is present 

^"^Ave, he’s present,” said Mr. Grant, grimly smiling, ^“^8 
group with aLewd glance. “I’d know him anywhere; and >e 0 agree 
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he’s big enough to be seen. Do ye have all your inn-sen-ants as grand 
as yon?” 

The Inspector’s eye remained hard and steady, and his voice colourless 
and continuous; the face of Fatlicr Brown was a blank; but on many other 
faces there was a cloud; the barman was not particularly big and not at 
all grand; and the manager was decidedly small. 

“We only want the barman identified,” said the Inspector calmly. 
“Of course we know liim; but we should hkc you to verify it indepen¬ 
dently. You mean ... ?” And he stopped suddenly. 

“Weel, there he is plain enough,” said the Scotchman wearily; and 
made a gesture, and witli that gesture the gigantic Jukes, the prince of 
commercial travellen, rose like a trumpeting elephant; and in a flash 
had three policemen fastened on him like hounds on a wild beast. 

“Well, all^^t was simple enough,” said Father Brown to his friend 
afterwards. “As I told you, die instant I entered the empty bar-room, 
my first thought was that, if the barman left the bar unguarded like 
that, there was nothing m the world to stop you or me or anybody else 
lifting the flap and walking in, and putting poison in any of die bottles 
standing waiting for customen. Of course, a practical poisoner would 
probably do it as Jukes did, by substituting a poisoned bottle for the 
ordinary botdc; that could be done in a flash. It was easy enough for him. 
as he travelled in botdes, to carry a flask of cherry brandy prepared and 
of the same pattern. Of course, it requires one condition; but it’s a fairly 
coinmon condition. It would hardly do to start poisoning the beer or 
whisky that scores of people drink; it would cause a massacre. But when 
a mm is well known as drinking only one special thing, like cherry 
brandv, that isn t veqr widely drunk, it’s just like poisoning him in his 
own borne. Only it s a jolly sight safer. For practically the whole 
suspiaon instandy falls on the hotel, or somebody to do with the hotel; 
and there s no earthly argument to show that it was done by anyone out 
of a hmied customers that might come into die bar; even if people 
realized that a customer could do it. It was about as absolutely anonymous 
““ nxesponsible a murder as a man could commit.” 

“And why exaedy did the murderer commit it?” asked his friend. 

FaAer Brown rose and gravely gathered the papers which he had 
P^^J^nnsly scattered in a moment of distraction. 

May I recall your attention,” he said smihng, “to the materials of 
tte forthcoming Life and Letters of the Late John Raggley? Or, for 
that matter, to his own spoken words? He said in this very bar that he 
was going to expose a scandal about the management of hotels; and 
tne ^dal was the pretty common one of a corrupt agreement between 

f °P™‘ors and a salesman who took and gave secret commissions, 
so tlm his busmess had a monopoly of all the drink sold in the place. It 
asn t even an open slavery like an ordinary' tied house; it was a swindle 
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at the expense of everybody the manager was supposed to scn’c. It was a 
Iceal offence. So the increiiious jukes, takine t ;c first moment when 
the bar was emprs’, as it oiten was, stepped inside and made the exchange 
ot bottles; untorrunatcly at tliat ver^' moment a Scorcliman in an Inver¬ 
ness cape came in harshlv demandme \shiskv. jukes saw his onlv chance 
was to pretend to be tlie barman and scr\'c the customer. He was very 
much relieved that the customer was a Quick One. ’ 

“I tliink you're rather a Quick One vourselt/' observed Greenwood; 
“if vou sav vou smelt sometlune at the start, in the mere air of an empty 
room. Did vou suspea jukes at all at the start?” 

“Well, he sounded rather rich somehow,” answered Father Brown 
vasuelv. “You know when a man has a rich voice. And I did sort of 
ask mvself whv he should have such a dis^ustinelv rich voice, when all 
those honest fellows were fairly poor. But I think I knew he was a sham 
when I saw that big shining breast-pin.” 

“You mean because it was sham?” asked Greenwood doubtfully. 
“Oh, no: because ic was eeuuine/' said Father Brown. 

9 9 ^ ' 


m 

THE BLAST OF THE BOOK 

Professor Openshaw always lost his temper, with a loud hang, if any¬ 
body called him a Spiricuahst; or a behever in Spiritualism. This, how¬ 
ever did not exhaust his explosive elements; for he also lost his temper if 
anvbodv called him a disbcHever in Spiritualism. It was his pride to have 
siven his whole hfe to investicratine Psychic Phenomena; it was also 
pride never to have given a hmt of whether he thought they were really 
psvchic or merely phenomenal. He enjoyed nothing so much as to sk m 
a circle of devout Spintualists and give devastating descnptiom ot how 
he had exposed medium after mediom and detected traud after fraud: 
for indeed he was a man of much detective talent and insight, when once 
he had fixed his eve on an object, and he always fixed Ins eye on a medium, 
as a highly suspicious object. There was a stor>- y liis havmg spotted the 
same Spirituahsnc mountebank under three different disguises: dressed 
as a woman, a white-bearded old man, and a Brahimn of a nch chocolate 
brown. These recitals made the true beheyen raffer restle^, as m ee 
they were intended to do; but they could hardly complain for no 
Spintualist demes the existence of fraudulent mediums; only the Fro- 
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fosor’s flowing narrative might well seem to indicate that all mediums 
were fraudulent. 

But woe to the simple-minded and innocent Materialist (and-MaWiaL- 

maocenc aad simple-minded) who, presuming on 
this narrative tendency, should advance the thesis that ghosts were against 
the laws of nature, or that such things were only o d superstitions; or 
that it was all tosh, or, alternately, bunk. Him would the Professor, 
suddenly reversing all his scientific batteries, sweep from the field with a 
cannonade of unquestionable cases and unexplained phenomena, of which 
the wretched rationalist had never heard in his life, giving all the dates 
and details, stating all the attempted and abandoned natural explanations; 
stating everything, indeed, except whether he, John Oliver Openshaw, 
did or did not believe in Spirits; and that neither Spiritualist nor Material¬ 
ist could ever boast of finding out. 

Professor Openshaw, a lean figure with pale leonine hair and hypnotic 
blue eyes, stood exchanging a few words with Father Brown, who was a 
friend of his, on the steps outside the hotel where both had been breakfast¬ 
ing that morning and sleeping the night before. The Professor had come 
back rather late from one of his grand experiments, in general exaspera¬ 
tion, and was still tingling with the fight that he always waged alone and 
against both sides. 

Oh, I don t mind you,” he said laughing. “You donT believe in it 
even if it s true. But all these people are perpetually asking me what Tm 
trying to prove. They don't seem to understand that Tm a man of 
science. A man of^imce isn t trying to prove aovtlong. He s trying 
tafind out what will prove itself” 

: he hasn't found out yet,” said Father Bro\^' *-1 

Well, I have some little notions of my own, that are not quite so 
negative as most peojple think, answered the Professor, after an instant 
trffrowning silence; anyhow, I vc begun to fancy that if there is some¬ 
thing to be found, they re looking for it along the wrong line. It's all too 
theatrical; it s showing off, all their shiny ectoplasm and trumpets and 
voices and the rest; all on die model of old melodramas and mouldy 
hhtorical novels about the Family Ghost. If they'd go to history instead 
of historical novels, Vm beginning to think they'd really find something 

But not Apparitions.” 

After all,^ said Father Brown, “Apparitions are only Appearances. 1 

^ Family Ghost is only keeping up appearances.” 

jj ^ Professor s gaze, which had commonly a fine abstracted character, 
suddenly fixed and focussed itself as it did on a dubious medium. It had 

M ^ of a man screwing a strong magnifying-glass into his eye. 

Wot that he thought the priest was in the least hke a dubious medium; 
out he was scarded into attention Kv Kic fr^f^r^A^c _ 




u 
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“Appearances!’’ he muttered, “crikey, but it’s odd you should say 
that just now. The more I learn, the more I fancy they lose by merely 
looking for appearances. Now if they’d look a httle into Dbapear- 


ances 


learances 


“Yes,” said Father Brown, “after all, the real fairy legends weren’t so 
very much about the appearance of famous fairies; calling up Titania or 
exhibiting Oberon by moonlight. But there were no end of legends 
about people disappearing^ because they were stolen by the fairies. Are 
you on the track of Kilmeny or Thomas the Rliymer?” 

“I’m on tlie track of ordinary modern people you’ve read of in the 
newspapers,” answered Openshaw. “You may well stare; but that’s my 
game just now; and I’ve been on it for a long time. Frankly, I think a lot 
of psychic appearances could be explained away. It’s the disapp 
I can’t explain, unless tliey’re psychic. These people in the newspapers 
who vanish and are never found—^if you knew the details as I do .. . and 
now only this morning I got confirmation; an extraordinary letter from 
an old missionary, quite a respectable old boy. He’s coming to see me at 
my office this morning. Perhaps you’d lunch with me or something; 

and I’d tell the results—in confidence.” 

“Thanks; I will—unless,” said Father Brown modestly, “the fairies 

have stolen me by then.” 

With that they parted and Openshaw walked roimd the comer to a 
small office he rented in the neighbourhood; chiefly for the pubheation 
of a small periodical, of psychical and psychologic^ notes of the driest 
and most agnostic sort. He had only one clerk, who sat at a desk in the 
outer office, totting up figures and facts for the purposes of the printed 
report; and, th^Pr^sor paused to ask if Mr. Pringle had called. The 
clerk answered mechanically in the negative and went on mechanically 
adding up figures; and tlie Professor turned towards the inner room that 
was his study. “Oh, by the way, Berridge,” he added, without tumii^ 
round, “if Mr. Pringle comes, send him straight in to me. You nee^’t 
interrupt your work; I rather want those notes finished to-night if possible. 
You might leave them on my desk to-morrow, if I am late. 

And he went into his private office, still brooding on the problem 
which the name of Pringle had raised; or rather, perhaps, had ratified and 
confirmed in his mind. Even the most perfectly balanced of agnostic is 
partially human; and it is possible that the missionary’s letter seemed to 
Lve greater weight as promising to support Iris pnvate and sm tentative 
hypothesis. He sat down in liis large and comfortable chair, opposite 
the engraving of Montaigne; and read once more the short letter from the 
Rev Luke P^gle, making the appointment for that mommg. No mm 
knew better than Professor Openshaw the marks of the letter of the crank, 
the crowded details; the spidery handwritog; die unnecessary lcn^± 
r^r.rriHnn There were none of diese things m this case, but a bnc 
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and businesslike typewritten statement that the writer had encountered 
some curious cases of Disappearance, which seemed to fall within die 
province of the Professor as a student of psychic problems. The Pro¬ 
fessor was favourably impressed; nor had he any unfavourable impression, 
in spite of a slight movement of surprise, when he looked up and saw 
that the Rev. Luke Pringle was already in the room. 

“Your clerk told me I was to come straight in,” said Mr. Pringle 
apologetically, but with a broad and rather agreeable grin. The grin was 
pardy masked by masses of reddish-grey beard and whiskers; a perfect 
jungle of a beard, such as is sometimes grown by white men livino’ in 
the jungles; but the eyes above the snub nose had notliing about them in 
the least wild or outlandish. Openshaw had instantly turned on them that 
concentrated spotlight or burning-glass of sceptical scrutiny which he 
turned on manv men to see if they were mountebanks or maniacs; and, 
in this case, he had a rather unusual sense of reassurance. The wild beard 
might have belonged to a crank, but the eyes completely contradicted 
the beard; they were full of that quite frank and friendly laughter which 
is never found in the faces of those w'ho are serious frauds or serious 
lunatics. He would have expected a man with those eyes to be a Philistine, 
a jolly sceptic, a man who shouted out sliallow but hearty contempt for 
ghosts and spirits; but anyhow, no professional humbug could afford to 
look as frivolous as that. The man was buttoned up to the throat in a 
shabby old cape, and only his broad limp hat suggested the cleric; but 
missionaries from wild places do not ahvavs bother to dress like clerics 

“You probably think aU this is another hoax. Professor,” said Mr’ 

Pnngle, with a sort of abstract enjoyment, “and I hope yoii will forgive 

my laughing at your very natural air of disapproval. All the same, I’ve 

got to tell my story to somebody who knows, because it’s true And 

all joking apart, it’s tragic as well as true. WeU, to cut it short, I wa^ 

^sionary m Nya-Nya, a station in West Africa, in the thick of the 

forests, where almost the only other white man was die officer in epm- 

nund of the district. Captain Wales; and he and I grew rather thick. Not 

he liked missions; he was, if I may say so, thick in many ways; one 

of *ose squ^-headed, square-shouldered men of action who hardly 

to t^, let alone believe. That’s what makes it all the queerer 

Une day he came back to his tent in the forest, after a short leave, and 
said he had Pone thrnugl ' " 

, , . 'I —^ vav* aywft. ui n uinauiff, aTid 

he put It down on a table beside his revolver and an old Arab sword he 
kept probably as a curiosity. He said this book had belonged to a man on 

T u u . nobody must open 

the book, or look inside it; or else diey would be carried off by the devil 

and something. Wales said this was aU nonsense, of course’ 

and they had a quarrel; and the upshot seems to have been that this man’ 


^aaaa*^ tci lui iciu ui ulc loresc, zttcT z short leave, and 
id gone through a jolly rum experience, and didn’t know what 

11^ 4^ I-T^ -_1_11* lit « 
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taunted v^dth cowardice or supersdtioii, actually did look into die book; 
and instantly dropped it; walked to the side of the boat-” 

“One moment,” said the Professor, who had made one or two notes. 
“Before you tell me an^’thing else. Did this man tell Wales where he 
had got the book, or who it originally belonged to?” 

“Yes,” replied Pringle, now entirely grave. “It seems he said he was 
bringing it back to Dr. Hankey, the Oriental traveller now in England, 
to whom it originally belonged, and who had warned him of its strange 
properties. Well, Hankey is an able man and a rather crabbed and sneer¬ 
ing sort of man; which makes it queerer still. But the point of Wales’s 
stor)" is much simpler. It is that the man w^ho had looked into the book 
walked straight over the side of the ship, and was never seen ^ain.” 

“Do you believe it yourself?” asked Openshaw after a pause. 

“Well, I do,” replied Pringle. “I believe it for two reasons. First, that 
Wales w-as an entirely unimaginative man; and he added one touch that 
only an imaginative man could have added. He said that the man walked 
straight over the side on a still and calm day; but there was no splash. 

The Professor looked at his notes for some seconds in silence; and that 


said: “And your other reason for believing it?” 

“My other reason,” answered the Rev. Luke Pringle, “is what I saw 

myself.” , 

There was another silence; until he continued in the same matter-oN 

faa way. Whatever he had, he had nothing of the eagerness with which 

the crank, or even the behever, cried to convince others. 

“I told you that Wales put down the book on the table beside te 
sword. There was only one entrance to the tent; and it happened that 
I was standing in it, looking out into the forest, with my to my 
companion. He was standing by the table grumbling and growling about 
the whole business; saying it was tomfoolery in the twenocth ren^ to 
be frightened of opening a book; asking why the devd he shouldn t 
it himself. Then some instinct stirred m me and I said that he had bem 
not do that, it had better be returned to Dr. I^ey. What h^ co^ 
it do?’ he said rcsdessly. ‘What harm did it do? I ^wered oktina^ 

IL uu, ' . 1 1 _ 1_TT,,. oncTX7i>r irirtf^ 


I’t answer,: indeed 
logical advantage 


1 didn t Know wnai nc cuuna ^ 

in mere vanity. ‘If it comes to that,’ I said, ‘what is your v^on of wto 

really happeSd on the boat?’ Still he didn’t answer; and I looked round 

and that he wasn’t there. in 

“The tent was empty. The book was lying on ie table; oper^ but on 

its face, as if he had turned it dosewards. But the sword 

towed a great slash, as if somebody had haied his way ^t wth^ 
swori xt . in Ac -n; g.l«d « m.; 
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Mped the book up in brown paper, taking good 

Ldlbr * ‘ ‘ 


throogji the rent I could not be certain whether die tangle of the tall 
plants and the undergrowth had been bent or broken; at least not farther 
than a few feet. I have never seen or heard of Captain Wales from that 
day. 

wra ^ 

at it; ano I brought it back to England, intending at first to return it to 
Dr. Haokey. Then I saw some notes in your paper suggesting a hypo¬ 
thesis about such things; and I decided to stop on the way and put the 
matter before ^ou; as you have a name for being balanced and having 
an open mind. ’ 

Professor C^nshaw laid down liis pen and looked steadily at the man 
on the odier side of the table; concentrating in that single stare aU his long 
experience of many entirely different types of humbug, and even some 
eccentric and extraordinary types of honest men. In ordinary way, 
he would have begun with tlic healthy hypothesis tliat the story was a 
pack of lies. On the whole he did incline to assume that it was a pack of 
ucs. And yet he could not fit the man into his stor}^; if it were only that he 
could not see that sort of liar telling that son of lie. The man was not 
trying to look honest on the surface, as most quacks and impostors do; 
som^ow, it seemed all the other way; as if the man was honest, in spite 
ofsomcdimg else that was merely on the surface. He thought of a good 
man with one innocent delusion; but again the symptoms were not the 
same; there was even a sort of virile indifference; as if the man did not 
care much about his delusion, if it was a delusion. 

Pringle, he said sharply, like a banister making a witness jump, 
where is this book of yours now?*' 

The ^ reappeared on the bearded face which had grown crave 
during the rcdtaL ® 

I left it outside, said Mr. Pringle. “I mean in the outer office. It w'as 
a nsk,^rhaps; but the less risk of the two.” 

W&t do you mean?” demanded the Professor. “Why didn’t you 

bring it straight in here?” ^ 

Bemuse, answered the missionary, “I knew that as soon as you saw 
It, you d opm it—before you had heard the story. I thought it possible 
you migJu think twice about opening it—after you’d heard the story.” 

1 ^^ 1 ^ silence he added: “There was nobody out there but your 

^ steady-going specimen, immersed in business 

Openshaw kughed unaffectedly. “Oh, Babbage,” he cried, “your 
m^c tomes are sffe enough with him, I assure you. His name’s Berridge 

mSI-^ ^ ^ Babbage; because he’s so exaedy like a Calculatmg 
Machine. No hmnan bemg, if you can call him a human being, would 

ina^S,I° ooen other people’s bro^^ paper parcels. WeU, we 
«*ay as well go and bnne it m now rhon^h i ? ™ii : j__ 
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serioLislv the cour>c to be taken with it. InJceJ. 1 t^ll vou franklvA anT 


he stared at the man again, "that 1*111 not quite sure whether we eiuelu to 
open it here and now, or send it to this Dr. Hankev." 

The two had passed togctlier out of the inner inti'* rlie outer office; and 
even as tliev did so, Mr. I^nncle eavc a erv and ran forward towards t!:? 

< fm * 

clerk's desk. For the clerk's desk was there: but not the clerk. On the 


clerk’s desk lay a faded old leather book, torn out of its brown-paper 
wrappings, and lying closed, but as it it had just been opened. The elerkh 
desk stood against the wide window that looked out into the street; and 
the window \\ 2 ls shattered witli a hu^e ratrizeJ hole in die glass; as it a 
human bodv had been shot through it into the world without. Ther. 
was no other trace of Mr. Bcrridge. 

Both the two men left in the office stood as still as statues; and then it 


was the Professor who slowly came to life. He looked even more judical 
than he had ever looked in his lite, as he slowly turned and held out his 


hand to the missionary. 

“Mr. Pringle,” he said, “I beg your pardon. 1 beg your pardon only 
for thoughts that I have had; and halt-thoughts at that. But nobody 
could cadi himself a scientific man and not face a fact like this.” 

“I suppose,” said Pruigle doubtfully, “that we ought to make some 
inquiries. Can vou ring up his house and tmd out if he has gone homef ’ 
don’t know that he’s on the telephone,” answered Openshaw, 
rather absently; ‘‘he lives somewhere up Hampstead way, I think. But 
I suppose somebods' will inquire here, if his friends or family miss 

him.” 

“Could we furnish a description,” asked the other, “it the 



“The police!” said tb.e Professor, starting from his reverie. “A descrip¬ 
tion_Well, he looked awfully like cver)'body else, I’m afraid, except 

for goggles. One of tliosc clean-shaven chaps. But the police . . . look 

here, what are we to do about this mad business?” 

“I’know what I ought to do,” said the Rev. Mr. Pringle firmly, “1 
am going to take this book straight to the only original Dr. Hankey and 
ask W what the devil it’s all about. He fives not very far from here, 

and rU come straight back and tell you what he says.” 

“Oh, very well,” said the Professor at last, as he sat dowm rather weanly; 
perhaps relieved for the moment to be rid of the responsibility. But long 
after the brisk and ringing footsteps of the little missionary had died away 
dowm the street, die Professor sat in the same posture, staring into 


vacancy like a man in a trance. • 1 i, V, 

He was still in the same seat and almost in the same attitude when me 

same brisk footsteps were heard on the pavement without and the mis¬ 
sionary^ entered, this time, as a glance assured him, with empty hmds. 
“Dr. Hankey,” said Pringle gravely, “wants to keep the book tor an 
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hour and consider the point. Then he asks us both to call, and he will give 
us his decision. He specially desired. Professor, that you should accom¬ 
pany me on the second visit. * 

Openshaw continued to stare in silence; then he said, suddenly: 

“Who the devil is Dr. Hankcy?” 

“You sound rather as if you meant he was the devil,” said Pringle, 
smiling, “and I fancy some people have thought so. He had quite a 
reputation in your own line; but he gained it mostly in India, stud)Tng 
local magic and so on, so perhaps hc*s not so well known here. He is a 
yellow skinny little devil with a lame leg, and a doubtful temper; but he 
seems to have set up in an ordinary respectable practice in tlicsc parts, 
and I don’t know anything definitely wrong about him—unless it’s 
wrong to be the only person who can possibly know anythma about all 
this crazy anair. 

Prof^or Openshaw rose heavily and went to the telephone; he rang 
up Father Brown, changing the luncheon engagement to a dinner, that 
he ^ht hold himself free tor the expedition to the house of the Anglo- 
Indian doctor; after that he sat down again, lit a cigar and sank once more 
into his own unfathomable tlioughts. 

» 

Father Brovyn went round to the restaurant appointed for dinner, and 
kicked his heels for some time in a vestibule full of mirrors and palms in 
pots; he had been informed of Openshaw’s afternoon engagement, and, 
as the evening closed-in dark and stormy round the glass and the green 
plants, guessed that it had produced something unexpected and unduly 
prolonged. He even wondered for a moment whether die Professor 
would turn up at all; but when the Professor eventually did, it was clear 
that his own more general guesses had been justided. For it was a very 
wild-eyed and even wild-haired Professor who eventually drove back 

L Pringle from the expedition to the Nordi of London, where 
suburbs arc still fringed with headiy wastes and scraps of common, looking 
more sombre under the rather thunderstorm sunset. Ncvcrdicless, diey 
h^ apparendy found the house, standing a little apart though within had 
of other houses; they had verified die brass-plate duly engraved: “I. I. 

tlicy did not find J. I. Hankey, M.D., 

.K_C.S. They found orJy what a nightmare whisper had already sub- 
consaously prepared them to find; a commonplace parlour with the 
ac^cd volime lying on the table, as if it had just been read; and beyond, 
a backdoor bunt open and a faint trad of footsteps that ran a litdc way 
up so s^p a garden-path that it seemed that no lame man could have run 

so lightly. But it was a lame man who had run; for in those few steps 
was the misshapen unequal mark of some sort of surgical boot- 
™ two marb of that boot alone (as if the creature h^ hopped) and 
nothing. There was nothing further to be learnt from Dr. T. L 
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Hankey, except that he had made his decision. He had read die oradt 
and received the doom. 

When the mo came into the entrance under the palms, Pringle put the 
book down suddenly on a small table, as if it burned his fingers. The 
priest glanced at it curiously; there was only some rude lettering on the 
front with a couplet: 

They that looked into this book 
Them the Flying Terror took; 


and underneath, as he afterw’ards discovered, similar warnings In Greek, 
Latin and French. The other two had turned away with a natural imr 
pulsion towards drinks, after their exhausion and bewilderment; and 
Openshaw had called to the waiter, who brought cocktails on a tray. 
“You will dine with us, I hope,” said the Professor to the missionary; 

but Mr. Pringle amiably shook his head. 

“If you’ll forgive me,” he said. “I’m going off to wrestle with this book 

and this business by my’self somewhere. I suppose I couldn t use yota 
office for an hour or so?” 

“I suppose—I’m afraid it’s locked,” said Openshaw in some surprise. 
“You forget there’s a hole in the wnndow.” The Rev. Luke Pringk 
gave the very broadest of all his broad grins and vanished into the dark¬ 
ness without. ^ c • 

“A rather odd fellow, that, after all,” said the Profeor, frowning. 

He was rather surprised to find Father Brown talking to the waita 
who had brought the cocktails, apparendy about the waiter s most 
private affiiirs; for there was some mention of a baby who was now outot 
^ger. He commented on the fart with some surprise, -vyonde^ tow 
the priest came to know the man; but the former offiy said, Ofr I dim 
here every two or three months, and I’ve talked to him now and then. 

The Professor, who himself dined there about five times a we^, 
conscious that he had never thought of talking to the man; but to 
thoughts were interrupted by a stndent ringing ^d a su^ons m to 

telephone. The voice on the telephone 

muffled voice, but it might well be muffled m aU those bushes of beard 

and whisker. Its message was enough to establish identity. 

“Professor,” said the voice, “I can t stand it any longer. I m goi^» 
look for myself. I’m speaking from your office and 

good trying to stop me. You wouldn t be m time anyhow. I m opening 

shivemg yet almost soundless crash; then he shouted the name 
SrS again; but he heard no more. He hung up the recenrer. and. 
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restored to a superb academic calm, rather like the calm of despair, went 
back and quiedy took his seat at the dinner-table. Then, as coolly as if 
he were de^bing the failure of some small silly trick at a seance, he told 
the priest every detail of this monstrous mystery. 

“Five men have now vanished in this impossible way,” he said. “Every 
one is extraordinary; and yet the one case I simply can’t get over is my 
dei, Berridge, It’s just because he was the quietest creature that he’s the 
queerest case.’ 

“Yes,” replied Father Brown, “it was a queer thing for Berridge to do, 
anyway. He was awfully conscientious. He was always so jolly careful 
to keep all the office business separate from any fun of his own. Why, 
hardly anybody knew he was quite a humorist at home and-” 

“Berridge!” cried the Professor. “What on earth are you talking about? 
Did you know him?” 

“Oh no,” said Father Brown carelessly, “only as you say I know the 
waiter. I’ve often had to wait in your office, till you turned up; and of 
course I passed the time of day with poor Berridge. He was rather a card. 
I remember he once said he would like to collect valueless things, as 
collectors did the silly things they thought valuable. You know the old 
story about the woman who collected valueless things.” 

“fm not sure I know what you’re talking about,” said Openshaw. 
“But even if my clerk was eccentric (and I never knew a man I should 
have thought less so), it wouldn’t explain what happened to him; and it 
certainly wouldn’t explain the others.’* 

“What others?” asked the priest. 

The Professor stared at him and spoke distinctly, as if to a child. 

“My dear Father Brown, Five Men have disappeared.” 

“My dear Professor Openshaw, no men have disappeared,” 

Father Brown gazed back at his host with equal steadiness and spoke 
widi equal distinctness. Nevertheless, the Professor required the words 
tq>eat)ed, and they were repeated as distinctly. 

I say that no men have disappeared.” 

After a moment’s silence, he added, “I suppose the hardest thing is to 
ranvinrc anybody that O + O + O = O. Men beheve the oddest 
tmngs if they are in a series; that is why Macbeth beheved the three words 

witches; though the first was something he knew himself; 
and the last something he could only bring about hims elf But in your 
case the middle term is the weakest of alL’ 

“What do you mean?” 

You saw nobody vanish. You did not see the man vanish from the 
You did not see the man vanish from the tent. All that rests on 
tk worf of Mr. Pringle, which I will not discuss just now. But you’ll 
actot this; you would never have taken his word yourself, unless you 
™ seen it oonfiimed by your derk’s disappearance; just as Macbedi 
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would never have believed he would be king, if he had not been con¬ 
firmed in believing he would be Cawdor.*' 

“That may be true,*’ said tlie Professor, nodding slowly. “But when 
it w^as confirmed, I knew it was the truth. You say I saw nothing m^’self 
But I did; I saw my own clerk disappear. Berridge did disappear.” 

“Berridgc did not disappear/* said Father Brown. “On the contrary.’* 

“What the de\nl do you mean by 'on the contrary?’ ” 

“I mean/’ said Father Bro\ra. “that he never disappeared. He ap¬ 
peared.” 

Openshaw stared across at his fnend, but the eyes had already altered in 
his head, as they did when they concentrated on a new presentation of a 
problem. The priest went on: 

“He appeared in your study, disguised in a bushy red beard and 
buttoned up in a clumsy cape, and announced himself as the Rev. Luke 
Pringle. And you had never noticed your own clerk enough to know 
him again, when he was in so rough-and-ready a disguise.” 

“But surely,” began the Professor. 

“Could you describe him for the police?” asked Father Brown. “Not 
you. You probably knew he was clean-shaven and wore tinted glasses; 
and merely taking off those glasses was a better disguise than putting on 
anything else. You had never seen his eyes any more than his soul; jolly 
bughing eyes. He had planted his absurd book and all the properties; 
then he calmly smashed the window, put on the beard and cape and walked 
into your study; knowing that you had never looked at him in your life/* 

“But why should he play me such an insane trick?” demanded Open¬ 


shaw. 

“Why, because you had never looked at him in your life,” said Father 
Brown; and his hand shghtly curled and clinched, as if he might have 
struck the uble, if he had been given to gesture. “You called him the 
Calcubdng-Machine, because that was all you ever used him for. You 
never found out even what a stranger strolling into your office could find 
out, in five minutes’ chat: that he was a character; tliat he was full of antic; 
that he had all sorts of view^s on you and your theories and your reputa¬ 
tion for ‘spotting* people. Can’t you understand his itching to prove that 
you coulmi’t spot your own clerk? He has nonseme notions of all sorts. 
About collecting useless things, for instance. Don’t you know the story 
of the woman who bought the two most useless things: an old doctor s 
brass-pbte and a wooden leg? With those your ingenious derk cxeated 
the charaaer of the remarkable Dr. Hankey; as easily as the visionary 
Captain Wales. Planting them in his own house-” „ . 

“Do you mean that place we \dsited beyond Hampstead was Bemdge s 
own house?” asked Openshaw. i i 


think I’m speaking 
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work. You are a great servant of truth and you know I could never be 
disre^ectful to that. You’ve seen through a lot of liars, when you put 
your mind to it. But don’t only look at liars. Do, just occasionaliy, look 
at honest men—like the waiter.” 

“Where is Beiridge now?” asked the Professor, after a long silence. 

“I haven’t the least doubt,” said Father Brown, “that he is back in your 
office. In &ct, he came back into your office at the exact moment when 
the Rev. Luke Pringle read the awfiil volume and faded into the void.” 

There was another long silence and then Professor Openshaw laughed; 
with the laugh of a great man who is great enough to look s mall. Then 
he said abruptly: 

I suppose I do deserve it; for not noticing the nearest helpers I have. 
But you must admit the accumulation of incidents was rather mrmidabic. 
Did you feel Just a momentary awe of the awful volume?” 

Ob, that, said Father Brown. opened it as soon as I saw it lying 
mere. It s all blank pages. You see, I am not superstitious.” 
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THE GREEN MAN 


« YUHNB man m KmcKerbockers, with an eager sanguine proffle, was 

against himself on the links that lay parallel to the sand and 

growmg grey with twilight He was not carelessly 
a ball about, but rather practising particular strokes with a 

?B0B^microscopic fhry;hke a neat and tidy whirlwind. He had learned 
^^gi^ quickly; Imt he had a disposition to learn them a fittk mo^ 

was rather prone to be a victim of 
remarkable invitations by which a man may leam the Viob in 

^^a igtotuie. He was at present the private secretary of Admiral Sir 

Graven, who o^ the big house behind the park abuttine on 
was ambitious, and h«i no intention of otmtinohmmde. 

^ ^ anybody. But he was aho reasonabk; 

the vray of ceasing to be a secretary was to be a good 

f ^^uentfy-’he was a very pod secretary; ^aliim withthe 

^*^WHBatingat«atr«ff th^ AdmiraPs correspon^^ the same 




I good 

ith the 
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^vift centripetal concentration with which he addressed the golf^jaB 
He had to struggle with the correspondence alone and at his own dis¬ 
cretion at present; for the Admiral had been with his ship for the last six 

mon^; ^d, though now returning, was not expected for houn or 
possibly days. ’ 

With an athleric stride, the young man, whose name was Harold 

Harker, crested the rise ot turf tliat was the rampart of the links and. 

looking out across die sands to the sea, saw a strange sight. He did not sec 

it ver)' clearly; for the dusk was darkening evciy^ minute under stormy 

clouds; but it seemed to him, by a sort of momentary illusion, like z 

dream of days long past or a drama played by ghosts, out of anotha 
age in historj-. 

The last of the sunset lay in long bars of copper and gold above the 
last dark strip of sea that seemed rauier black than blue. But blacker still 
against this gleam in the west, there passed in sharp outline, like figures 
in a shadow pantomime, two men with thrcc-comcred cocked hats 
and swords; as if diey had just landed from one of the wooden sb'ps of 
Nelson. It was not at all the sort of hallucination that would have come 
natural to Mr. Harker, had he been prone to hallucinations. He was of 
the type tliat is at once sanguine and scientific; and would be more likely 
to fancy the flying-ships ot the future than the fighting-ships of the past 

He therefore ver)* sensibly came to the conclusion that even a futurist 
can believe his eyes. 

His illusion did not last more than a moment. On the second glance, 
what he saw was unusual but not incredible. The two men who were 
striding in single file across the sands, one some fifteen yards behind the 
other, were ordinary modem naval officers; but naval officers wearing 
that almost extravagant full-dress uniform which naval officers never do ' 
wear if they can possibly help it; only on great ceremonial occasions such 
as the visits of Royalty'. In me man walking in &ont, who seemed more 
or less unconscious of the man walking behind, Harker recognized at 
once the high-bridged nose and spike-shaped heard of his own employer 
the Admiral. The other man following in his tracks he did not know. 
But he did know something about the circumstances connected with the 
ceremonial occasion. He knew that when the Admiral's ship put in at the 
adjacent port, it w^as to be formally visited by a Great Personage; which 
was enough, in that sense, to expl^ the officers being in full dress. But 
he did also know the officers; or at any rate the AdmiraL And what 
could have possessed the Admiral to come on shore in that rig-out^ when 
one could swear he woiJd seize five minutes to change into mufti or at 
least into imdress uniform, was more than his secretary could conedve. 
It seemed somehow to be the last thing he would do. It was indeed 
to remain for many weeks one of the chiez myateries of this mystenom 
business. As it was, the outline of these fentastic court uniforms against 
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the empty scenery, striped with dark sea and sand, had something 
suggestive of comic opera; and reminded the spcctetor of Pinafore. 

The second fi^e was much more singular; somewhat singular in 
appearance, despite his correct heutenant’s uniform, and stiO more 
extraordinary in behaviour. He walked in a strangely irregular and 
uneasy manner; sometimes quickly and sometimes slowly; as if he could 
not make up his mind whether to overtake the Admiral or not. The 
Admiral was rather deaf and certainly heard no footsteps behind him on 
the yielding sand; but the footsteps behind him, if traced in the detective 
manner, would have given rise to twenty conjectures from a limp to a 
dance. The man’s face was swarthy as well as darkened with shadow 
and every now and then the eyes in it shifted and shone, as if to accent 
his agitation. Once he began to run and tlien abruptly relapsed into a 
swaggering slowness and carelessness. Then he did something which 
Mr. Harker could never have conceived any normal naval officer in His 
Britannic Majesty’s Service doing, even in a lunatic asylum. He drew 
his sword. 

It was at this bursting-point of die prodigy that the tsvo passing figures 

disappeared behind a headland on the shore. The staring secretary had 

just time to notice die swarthy stranger, with a resumption of carelessness, 

knock off a head of sea-holly with his glittering blade. He seemed then 

to have abandoned all idea of catching the other man up. But Mr. Harold 

Markers face became very thoughtful indeed; and he stood diere 

i^natmg for some time before he gravely took himself inland, towards 

me road that ran past the gates of the great house and so by a long curve 
down to the sea, ® 


It was up this curving road from the coast that the Admiral might 

be ejected to come, considering the direction in which he had been 

walking, and making the natural assumption that he was bound for his 

own door. The path along die sands, under the links, turned inland just 

^ond me headland and solidifying itself into a road, returned towards 

Craven House. It was down this road, therefore, that the secretary darted 

wth diaractenstic impetuosity, to meet his patron returning home! 

But me patron was apparendy not returning home. What was still 

more pecuh^, the secretary was not returning home either; at least until 

many hours later; a delay quite long enough to arouse alarm and mystifi- 
cadon at Craven House. ' 


Be^ the pillars and palms of that rather too palatial country house 

gradually changing to uneasiness. Gryd 
Ae buder, a big bihous man abnormally silent below as well as aWe 
s^ showed a certam resdessness as he moved about the main front-haU 

^ windows of the porch, on the 

who kept house for him. had her brother’, bin-b _ 
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expression; she was voluble, rather rambling, not without humour 
and capable of sudden emphasis as shrill as a cockatoo. The Admiral’s 
daughter OHve was dark, dreamy, and as a rule abstractedly silent 
perhaps melancholy; so that her aunt generally conducted most of the 
conversation, and that witliout reluctance. But the girl also had a gift 
of sudden laughter that was very engaging.” ° 

“I can’t think why they’re not "here already,” said the elder lady 
“The postman distinctly told me he’d seen the Admiral coming alon» the 
beach; along ^xixh. that dreadful creature RooL Why in the world°they 
call him Lieutenant Rook-” * 

“Perhaps,” suggested the melancholy young lady, with a momentary 
briglimess, “perhaps they call him Lieutenant because he is a Lieutenant.” 

“I can’t drink why the Admiral keeps him,” snorted her aunt, as if 
she were talking of a housemaid. She was very proud of her brother 

s called liiin the Admiral; but her notions of a commission in 
the Senior Service were inexact. 


“WeU, Roger Rook is sulky and unsociable and all that/' replied* Olive, 
“but ot course tliat wouldn’t prevent him being a capable silor.” 

“Sailor!” cried her aunt with one of her rather startling cockatoo notes, 
“he isn't my notion of a sailor. The Lass that Loved a S^or, as they used 
to sing when I was young. . . . Just thnk of it! He’s not gay and ftec 
and whatsitsnnme. He doesn’t sing chanties or dance a hornpipe.'* 
“Well,” observed her niece with gravity. “The Admird doesn’t 
very often dance a hornpipe.” 


“Oh, you know what I mean—^he isn't bright or breezy or anything.” 
rephed the old lady. “Why, that secretary fellow could do better th^ 
that.” 


Olive’s rather tragic face was transfigured by one of her good and 
rejuvenating waves of laughter. 

“I’m sure Mr. Harker would dance a hornpipe for you,” she said, 
“and say he had learnt it in half an hour from the book of instructions. 
He’s always learning things of that sort.” 

She Slopped laughing suddenly and looked at her aunt's rather strained 
face. 


“I can't think why Mr. Harker doesn’t come,” she added. 

“I don't care about Mr. Harker,” rephed the aunt, and rose and looked 
out of the window. 

The evening light had long turned firom yellow to grey and was 
now turning almost to white under the widening moonhght, over the 
large flat landscape by the coast; unbroken by any features save a clump 
of sea-twisted trees round a pool and beyond, rather gaunt and dark 
against the horizon, die shabby fishermen's tavern on the shore that bore 
t£e name of the Green Man. A^d all that road and landscape was empty of 
any hving thing. Nobody had seen the figure in the cocked hat that 
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had been observed, earlier in the evening, walking by the sea; or the other 
and stranger figure that had been seen trailing after him. Nobody had 
even seen the secretary who saw them. 

It was after midnight when the secretary at last bunt in and aroused 
the household; and his face, white as a ghost, looked all the paler against 
the background of the stohd face and figure of a big Inspcaor of Police. 
Somehow that red, heavy, indifferent bee looked, even more than the 
white and harassed one, like a mask of doom. The news was broken 
to the two women with such consideration or concealments as were 
possible. But the news was that the body of Admiral Craven had been 
eventually fished out of the foul weeds and scum of the pool under the 
trees; and that he was drowned and dead. 

Anybody acquainted with Mr. Harold Harker, secretary, will reahzc 
that, whatever his agitation, he was by morning in a mood to be tre¬ 
mendously on the spot. He hustled the Inspector, whom he had met die 
night before on the road down by the Green Man, into another room 
for private and practical consultation. He questioned the Inspector 
rather as the Inspertor might have questioned a yokel. But Inspeaor 
Bums was a stohd character; and was either too stupid or too clever to 
resent such trifles. It soon began to look as if he were by no means so 
stupid as he looked; for he disposed of Harker’s eager questions in a 
m^er dut was slow but methodical and rational. 

Well, said Harker (his head full of many manuals with tides like 

Be a Deteedve in Ten Days”). "Well, it’s the old mangle, I suppose. 
Acadent, Suiade or Murder. ^ 

I don t see how it could be accident/* answered the poheeman, “It 

wasn t even d^k vet and the pool’s fifty yards from the straight road 

that he knew hkc his o^i doorstep. He’d no more liavc got into that 

^ than d go and carefuDy he down in a puddle in the street. 

"“P°“'hihty to suggest it, and rather im- 

foS II u ?"y successful man and 

fiightfully nch, nearly a milhonaire in fact; though of course that doesn’t 

prove anyt^. He seemed to be pretty normal and comforuble in 

^|.nvate hfb too; he s the last man I should suspert of drowning him- 

come,” said the Secretary, lowering his voice with the 
I suppose we come to the third possibihty.” 

to ‘ ^ in too much of a hurry about that.” said the Inspeaor 

mm of Harker. who was in a hurry about everything ^‘But 

narfy there are one or two tilings one would like to know!^ One would 

hkdv m ^ •“‘^ce. Do you know who’s 

“tely to come m for It? You re his privat 

thing about his will?” 


secretary 
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“I’m not so private a secretary' as all that/* answered the youno- man 
“His solicitors are Messrs. Willis, Hardman and Dyke, over in Suttford 
High Street; and I believe the will is in their custodv.’* 

"Well, I’d better get round and sec them prett)^ soon,’* said the In¬ 
spector. 

“Let’s get round and see them at once.” said the impatient secretary. 

He took a turn or two restlessly up and down the room and then 
exploded in a fresh place. 

“What have you done about the bodv. Inspector?” he asked. 

“Dr. Scrakcr is examining it now at the Police Station. His repon 
oueht to be readv in an hour or so.” 


“It can’t be ready too soon,” said Harker. “It would save time if we 
could meet him at the lawwer’s.” Then he stopped and liis impetuous 
tone changed abruptly to one of some embarassment. 

“Look here,” he said, “I want . . . we want to consider the young 
lady, the poor Admiral’s daughter, as much as possible just now. * She’s 
got a notion that may be all nonsense; but I wouldn’t like to disappoint 
her. There's some friend of hers she wants to consult, stasing in the town 
at present. Man of the name of Brown; priest or panon of some sort; 
she's given me his address. I don’t take much stock in priests or parsons, 
but-” 


The Inspeaor nodded, “I don’t take any stock in priests or parsons; 
but I take a lot of stock in Father Brown,” he said. “I happened to have 
CO do with him in a queer son of societ}' jewel case. He ought to have 
been a polic^nan instead of a panon.” 

“Oh, all right,” said the breathless secretaiy^ as he vanished from the 
room. “Let him come to the lawwer’s too.” 

Thus it happened that, when they hurried across to the neighbouring 
towm to meet Dr. Straker at the soheitor’s office, they found Father 
Brown already seated there, with his hands folded on his heavy umbrella, 
chatrine pleasantly to the only available member of the firm. Dr. Straker 
also had arrived, out apparently only at that moment, as he was carefully 
placing liis gloves in his top-hat and his top-hat on a side-table. And the 
mild and beaming expression of the priest’s moonBke face and spectacles, 
together with the silent chuckles of the jolly old grizzled law^xr, to whom 
he was talking, were enoueh to show that the doctor had not yet opened 

his mouth to bring the nesses of death. 

“A beautiful morning after all,” Father Brossm was sa)Ti^. “That 
storm seems to have passed over us. There were some big black clouds, 

but I nodee that not a drop of rain fell.” 

“Not a drop,” agreee the solicitor toying with a pen; he was the third 
partner, Mr. Dykel “there’s not a cloud in the sky now. It’s the sort of 
day for a holiday.” Tlieii he realieed the newcomers and looked up, 
laying dossm the pen and rising. “Ah. Mr. Harker, how are you? I hear 
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the A<hniral is expected home soon. 


Harker 




€t 


it 


s expectei 

rang nouow in me roo^_ 

“I am sorry to say we are the bearers of bad news. Admiral Craven 
was drowned before reaching home.” 

There was a change in the very air of the still office, though not in the 
attitudes of the motionless figures; both were staring at the speaker as if 
a joke had been frozen on their lips. Both repeated the word “drowned” 
and looked at each other, and then again at their informant Then there 
was a small hubbub of questions. 

When did this happen?” asked the priest. 

Where was he found?” asked the lawyer. 

He was found, said the Inspector, in that pool by the coast, not far 
from the Green Man, and dragged out all covered with green scum and 

weeds so as to be almost unrecognizable. But Dr. Straker here has_ 

What is the matter, Father Brown? Are you ill?” 

“The Green Man.’ ’ said Father Brown with a shudder. “I’m so sorry 
I beg your pardon for being upset” 

“Upset by what?” asked the staring officer. 

“By his being covered with green scum, I suppose,” said the priest 

with a ra^er shaky laugh. Then he added rather more firmly, “I thought 
it might have been seaweed.” ® 

By this time everybody was looking at the priest, with a not unnatural 

suspicion that he was mad; and yet the next crucial surprise was 

not to come from him. After a dead silence, it was the doctor who 
spoke. 

Dr. Straker was a remarkable man, even to look at. He was very tali 
md angi^ foimal and professional in his dress; yet retaining a fashion 
that ^ hardly been known since Mid-Victorian times. Though com¬ 
paratively young, he wore his brown beard very long and spreading 
over his waistcoat; in contrast with it, his features, which were both 
hph and l^dsome looked singularly pale. His good looks were also 
duni^hed by somethmg m his deep eyes that was not squinting, but like 
toe shadow of a squint. Everybody noticed these things about him 

bemuse the moment he spoke, he gave forth an indescribable air of 
&uthonty. But all he said was: 

A ^ “id, if you come to details, about 

Admiral Craven being drowned,” Then he added reflectively. “Admiral 
Cnven was not drowned.” ^ 

^T^Inspcctor turned with quite a new promptitude and shot a question 

said Dr. Straker. “the cause of death 

ZZ 2 a a stiletto. It 

wa^r ^th, and even some little time after, that the body was hidden 
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Father Brown was regarding Dr. Straker with a very lively eye, such 
as he seldom turned upon anybody; and when the poup in the office 
began to break up, he managed to attach himself to the medical man for 
a httle further conversation, as they went back down the street. There 
had not been very much else to detain them except the rather formal 
question of the will. The impatience of the young secretary had been 
somew^hat tried by the professional etiquette of the old lawyer. But the 
latter was ultimately induced, rather by the tact of the priest than the 
authority of the policeman, to refrain from making a mystery where 
there was no mysteiy' at all. Mr. Dyke admitted, with a smile, that the 
Admiral’s vnW W 2 S a very normal and ordinar\' document, leavii^ evety- 
thing to his only child Ohve; and that there really was no particular 
reason for concealing the fact. 

The doctor and the priest w^alked slowly dovm the street that struck 
out of the town in the direction of Craven House. Harker had plunged 
on ahead of him with all his native eagerness to get somewhere; but the 
wo behind seemed more interested in their discussion than their direc- 
don. It \vas in rather an enigmatic tone that the tall doctor said to dhe 
short cleric beside him: 

“Well, Father Brown, what do you think of a thing like this?*' 

Father Bro\TO looked at him rather intently for an instant and Aen 
said: “Well, I’ve begim to think of one or two things; but my diicf 
difficulty is that I only knew the Admiral slightly; though I’ve seen some¬ 
thing of his daughter.” 

“The Admiral,” said the doaor with a grim immobihty of feature, 
“was the sort of man of whom it is said that he had not an enemy in 
the world.” 

“I suppose you mean,” answxred the priest, “that there’s something 
else that will not be said.” 

“Oh, it’s no affair of mine,” said Straker hastily but rather hars%. 
“He had his moods, I suppose. He once threatened me with a legal action 
about an operation; but I think be thought better of it. I can imagine 

his being rather rough with a subordinate.’ 

Father Browm’s eyes were fixed on the figure of the secretary striding 
far ahead; and as he gazed he realized the special cause of his hu^. 
Some fifiy yards farther ahead the Admiral s daughter was dawdling 
along the road towards the Admiral’s house. The secretary soon came 
abreast of her; and for the remainder of the time Father Brown watched 
the silent drama of two human backs as they diminished into die &tai^. 
The secretary was evidently very much excited about something; but 
if the priest guessed what it was, he kept it to himself. When he ^ to 
the comer leading to the doctor’s house, he only said briefly: I dont 

know if you have ansthing more to tell us.” j -j- rr 

“Why should I?” answered the doaor very abruptly; and stnding ott, 
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left it uncertain whether he was asking why he should have anything to 
tell, or why he should tell it. 

Father Brown went stumping on alone, in the track of the two young 
people; but when he came to the entrance and avenues of the Admiral’s 
park, he was arrested by the action of the girl, who turned suddenly and 
came straight towards him; her face unusually pale and her eyes bright 
with some new and as yet nameless emotion. 

“Father Brown,” she said in a low voice, “I must talk to you as soon 
as possible. You must listen to me, I can’t see any other way out.” 

“Why certainly,” he replied, as coolly as if a gutter-boy had asked him 
the time. “Where shall we go and talk?” 

The girl led him at random to one of the rather tumbledown arbours 
in the grounds; and they sat down behind a screen of large ragged leaves. 
She began instantly, as if she must reheve her feelings or faint. 

“Harold Marker,” she said, “has been talking to me about things. 
Terrible things.” 

The priest nodded and the girl went on hastily. “About Roger Rook. 
Do you know about Roger?” 

“Ive been told,” he answered, “that his fellow-seamen call him The 
Jolly Roger, because he is never JoUy; and looks like the pirate’s skull 
and crossbones.” 

“He was not always like that,” said Ohve in a low voice. “Something 
very queer must have happened to him. I knew him well when we were 
children; we used to play over there on the sands. He was harum-scarum 
and always talking about being a pirate; I dare say he was the sort they 
say might take to crime through reading shockers; but there was some¬ 
thing poetical in his way of being pirati^ He re^y was a Jolly Roger 
then. I suppose he was the last boy who kept up the old legend of redly 

running away to sea; and at last his family had to agree to his joining the 
Navy. Well...” 

“Yes,” said Father Brown patiently. 

Well, she admitted, caught in one of her rare moments of mirth. 

I suppose poor Roger found it disappointing. Naval officers so seldom 
carry knives in their teeth or wave bloody cutlasses and black flags 
But ^t do^’t explain the change in him. He just stiflfened; grew dull 
and dumb, like a dead man walking about. He always avoids me; but 

• TTi ^ * supposed some great grief that’s no business of 

bad broken him up. And now—well, if what Harold says is true, 

a neither more nor less than going mad; or being possessed of 

what does Harold say?” asked the priest. 

It s so awfill I ^ hardly say it,” she answered. “He swears he saw 
Roger coping behind my father that night; hesiuting and then drawing 
nis sword... and the doctor says father was subbed with a steel point. 
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I Cijn’f believe Roger Rook had an^^thing to do with it. Hk sulks and mv ^ 
father’s temper sometimes led to quarrels; but what are quarrels? I 
can’t exactly say I’m standing up for an old friend; because he isn’t even 
friendly. But you can’t help feeling sure of some things, even about 
an old acquaintance. And yet Harold swears that he-” 

“Harold seems to swear a great deal,” said Father Brovn. 

There was a sudden silence; after which she said in a different tone* 

“Well, he does swear other things too. Harold Harkcr proposed to 
me just now.” 

“Am I to congratulate you, or rather him?” inquired her companion 

“I told him he must wait. He isn’t good at waiting.” She was caught 
again in a ripple of her incongruous sense of tlic comic; “He said I was 
his ideal and his ambition and so on. He has hved in tlie States; but some¬ 
how I nevef remember it when he is talking about dollars; only when * 
he is talking about ideals.” 

“And I suppose,” said Fatlier Browm very softly, “that it is because 
you have to decide about Harold that you want to know the truth 
about Roger.” 

She stiffened and frovnied, and then equally abruptly smiled, sa)*ing: 
“Oh, YOU know too much.” 

“I know very little, especially in this affair,” said the priest gravely. 

“I only know who murdered your fadier.” She started up and stood 
staring down at him stricken white. Fatlier Brovm made a ^wry face as 
he went on: “I made a fool of mvselfwhen I first reahzed it; when thev’d 
just been asking where he was found, and went on talking about green 
scum and the Green Man.” 

Then he also rose; clutching his clumsy umbrella with a new resolution, 
he addressed the girl with a new gravity\ 

“There is something else that I know, which is the key to all these 
riddles of yours; but I won’t tell you yet. I suppose it’s bad news; but 
it’s nothing like so bad as the things you have been fancying.” He 
buttoned up his coat and turned towards the gate. “I’m going to sec this 
Mr. Rook of yours. In a shed by the shore, near where Mr. Harkersaw 
him w^alking. I rather think he lives there.” And he went bustling off 
in the direction of the beach. 

Ohve was an imaginative person; perhaps too imaginative to be safely 
left to brood over such hints as her triend had thrown out; but he was in 
rather a hurry to find the best relief for her broodings. The mpteriom 
connexion betvxen Father Brown’s first shock of enlightenment and the 
chance language about the pool and die inn, hag-rode her fancy m a 
hundred forms of ugly symbolism. The Green Man became a ghost 
trailing loathsome weeds ^d walking the country-side under the moon; ’ 
the sign of the Green Man became a human figure hanging as from a 
gibbet; and the tarn iteelf became a tavern, a dark subaqueous tavern 
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for the dead sailors. And yet he had taken the most rapid method to 
overthrow all such nightmares, with a burst of blinding daylight which 
seemed more mysterious tlian the night. 

For before the sun had set, something had come back into her life 
that turned her whole world topsy-turvy once more; something she had 
hardly known that she desired until it \vas abruptly granted; something 
that was, like a dream, old and familiar, and yet remained incompre¬ 
hensible and incredible. For Roger Rook had come striding across the 
sands, and even when he was a dot in the distance, she knew he was 
transfigured; and as he came nearer and nearer, she saw that his dark face 
was alive with laughter and exultation. He came straight tow^ards her, 
as if they had never parted, and seized her shoulders saying: “Now I 
can look after you, thank God.” 

She hardly knew what she answered; but she heard herself questioning 
rather wildly why he seemed so changed and so happy. 

“Because I am happy,” he answered. “I have heard the bad news.” 

All parties concerned, including some who seemed rather unconcerned, 
found themselves assembled on the garden path leading to Craven 
House, to hear the formality, now truly formal, of the lawyer’s reading 
of the will; and the probable, and more practical, sequel of the lawyer’s 
advice upon the crisis. Besides the grey-haired solicitor himiself, armed 
with the testamentary document, there was the Inspector armed with 
more direa authority touching t^ crime, and Lieutenant Rook in un¬ 
disguised attendance on the lady; some were rather mj^stified on seeing 
the tall figure of the doctor, some smiled a little on seeing the dumpy 
figure of the priest, Mr. Harker, that Flying Mercury, had shot down to 
the lodge-gates to meet them, led them back on to the lawn, and then 
dashed ahead of them again to prepare their reception. He said he 
would be back in a jiffy; and anyone observing his piston-rod of enercry 

could well believe it; but, for the moment, they were left rather stranded 
on the lawn outside the house. 

Reminds me of somebody making runs at cricket,” said die Lieu¬ 
tenant. 

‘That young man,” said the lawyer, “is rather annoyed that the law 
cannot move quite so quickly as he does. Fortunately Miss Craven 
understands om prc^ional difficulties and delays. She has kindly assured 
me that she still has confidence in my slowness.” 

I wnsh, said the doctor, suddenly, “that I had as much confidence 
in his quickness.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” asked Rook, knitting his brows; “do 
you mean that Harker is too quick?” 

q*“ck and too slow,” said Dr. Straker, in his rather cry^ptic 
fashion. “I know one occasion at least when he was not so very quick. 


21 
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was he hanging about half the nigh 
Man, before the Inspector came down an 
he meet tlie Inspector? Wliy should he 
outside the Green Man?” 

I don t understand you, said Rook. “Do you mean that Harker 
wasn t telling the truth?” 

Dr. Straker 
humour. 

_ ‘‘I have nothing more serious to say against the young man.” he said, 

than that he i^de a prompt and praiseworthy attempt to teach me mv 
own business. ^ 

For that matter, he made an attempt to teach me mine,” said the 

Inspector, who had just joined the group in front. “But that doesn’t 

matter. If Dr. Straker means an'jThing by his hints, tliey do matter I 

must ask you to speak plainly, doctor. It may be my duty to question 
him at once.” 

^Vell, here he comes, said Rook, as the alert figure of the secretary 
appeared once more in the doorway. 

At this point Father Brown, who had remained silent and incon¬ 
spicuous at the tail of the procession, astonished everybody verj’ much; 
perhaps especially those who knew him. He not only walked rapidly 
to the front, but turned facing the'W'hole group with an arresting and 
almost threatening expression, like a sergeant bringing soldiers to the 
halt. 

“Stop!” he said almost sternly. “I apologize to every^body; but it’s 
absolutely necessary that I should see Mr. Harker first. I’ve got to tell 
him something I know; and I don’t think anybody else knows; something 
he’s got to hear. It may save a very tragic misunderstanding with some¬ 
body later on.” 

“What on earth do you mean?” asked old Dy^ke the lawyer. 

“I mean the bad news,” said Father Brown. 

“Here, I say,” began the Inspector indignantly; and then suddenly 
caught the priest’s eye and remembered strange things he had seen in 
other day^. “Well, if it were anyone in the world but you I should say 
of all the infernal cheek-” 

But Father Browm was already out of hearing, and a moment afterwards 
w'as plunged in talk with Harker in the porch. They walked to and fro 
together for a few" paces and then disappeared into the dark interior. 
It was about twxlve minutes afterwards that Father Brown came out 
alone. 

To their surprise he showed no disposition to re-enter the house, now 
that the whole company wxre at last about to enter it. He threw himself 
down on the rather rickety seat in the leafy arbour, and as the pro¬ 
cession disappeared through the doorway, ht a pipe and proceeded to 


grizzled 


t by the pond and the Green 
i found the body? Why did 
expect to meet the Inspector 
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stare vacantly at the long ragged leaves about his head and to listen to the 
birds. There was no man who had a more hearty and enduring appetite 
for doing nothing. 


He was apparently in a cloud of smoke and a dream of abstraction, 
when the front-doors were once more flung open and two or three 
figures came out helter-skelter, running towards him, the daughter of 
the house and her young admirer Mr. Rook being easily wiimers in the 
race. Their faces were alight with astonishment; and the face of In¬ 
spector Bums, who advanced more heavily behind them, like an elephant 
shaking the garden, was inflamed with some indignation as well. 

“What c<j« all this mean?” cried Ohve, as she came panting to a halt. 
“He’s gone!” 

“Bolted!” said the Lieutenant explosively. “Harker’s just managed 
to pack a suitcase and bolted! Gone clean out of the back door and over 
the garden-wall to God knows where. What did you say to him?” 

“Don’t be silly!” said Ohve, with a more worried expression. “Of 
course you told him you’d found him out, and now he’s gone. I never 
could have beheved he was wicked like that!” 


“Well! gasped the Inspector, bunting into their midst. “What 
have you done now? What have you let me down like this for?” 

“Well,” repeated Father Brown, “what have I done?” 

“You have let a murderer escape,” cried Bums, with a decision that 
was like a thunderclap in the quiet garden; “you have helped a murderer 
to escape. Like a fool I let you warn him; and now he is miles 


away. 

“I have helped a few murderen in my time, it is tme,” said Father 
Brown; then he added, in careful distinction, “not, you will undentand, 
helped them to commit the murder.” 


“But you knew all the time,” insisted Olive. “You guessed from the 
fct that It must be he. That’s what you meant about being upset by 
the business of finding the body. That’s what the doctor meant by saying 
my^ father might be disliked by a subordinate.” 

“That’s what I complain of.” said the official indignantly. “You knew 
even then that he was the-” 


You knew even then, imisted Olive, “that the murderer was-” 

Fafficr Brown nodded gravely. “Yes,” he said. “I knew even then 
that the murderer was old Dyke.” 

“Was who?" repeated the Inspector and stopped amid a dead silence; 
pimctuated omy by the occasional pipe of birds. 

“I mean Mr. Dyke, the solicitor,^’ explained Father Brown, like one 
espfruung sometog elementary to an infant class. “That gentleman 
grey hair who s supposed to be going to read the wUl.” 

They all stood like statues stating at him, as he carefidly filled his pipe 
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again and struck a match. At last Bums rallied his vocal powers to break 
die strangling silence wath an effort resembling violence. 

“But, in die name of heaven, why?” 

“Ah, why?” said the priest and rose thoughtfully, puffing at his pipe 

“As to why he did it-Well, I suppose the time has come to tell you 

or those of you who don’t know, the fact that is the key of all this business’. 

It s a great calannty; and it’s a great crime; but it’s not the murder of 
Admiral Craven.” 

He looked Olive full in the face and said very seriously; 

“I tell you the bad news bluntly and in few words; because I think 
vou are brave enough, and perhaps happy enough, to t^e it well. You 
have the chance, and I think the power, to be something like a great 
woman. You are not a great heiress.” 

Amid the silence that followed it was he who resumed his explanation. 

“Most of your father’s money, I am sorry to say, has gone. It went 
by the financial dexterity of the gre^’-haired gendeman named Dvke, 
who is (I grieve to say) a swindler. Admiral Craven was murdered to 
silence him about the way in which he was swindled. The fact that he 
was ruined and you were disinherited is the single simple clue, not only 
to the murder, but to all the other mysteries in this business.” He took 
a puff or two and then continued. 

“I told Mr. Rook you were disinherited and he rushed back to help 
you. Mr. Rook is a rather remarkable penon.” 

“Oh, chuck it,” said Mr, Rook with a hostile air, 

“Mr. Rook is a monster,” said Father Brown wth scientific calm. 


“He is an anachronism, an atavism, a brute survival of the Stone Age. 
If there was one barbarous superstition we all supposed to be utterly 
extina and dead in these days, it was that notion about honour and inde¬ 


pendence, But then I get mixed up with so many dead mnerstitions. 


Mr. Rook is an extinct animal. He is a plesiosaurus. He did not want 
to live on his \vi[e or have a wife who could call him a fortune-hunter. 


Therefore he sulked in a grotesque manner and only came to Hfe again 
when I brought him the good news that you were ruined. He wanted 
to work for his wife and not be kept by her. Disgusting, isn’t it? Let us 
turn to die brighter topic of Mr. Harker. 

“I told Mr. Harker you were disinherited and he rushed away in a 
sort of panic. Do not be too hard on Mr. Harker. He really had better 
as well as worse enthusiasms; but he had them all mixed up. There is no 
harm in ha\nng ambitions; but he had ambitions and called them ideals. 
The old sense of honour taught men to suspect success; to say, ‘This is a 
benefit; it may be a bribe.’ The new nine-times-accursed nonsense about 
Making Good teaches men to identify being good with making money. 
That was all that was the matter with him; in every other way he was a 
thoroughly good fellow, and there are thousands like him. Gazing at the 
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stac and rising in the world were all Uplift. Marr>-ing a good vsdfe and 

marrying a ri^ wife were all Making Good. But he was not a c^Tiica] 

scoundrel; or he would simply have come back and jUted or cut you as 

rhe case might be He could not face you; while you were there halt 
of his broken ideal was left. * 

“I did not tell the A^al; but somebody did. Word came to him 

somehow, during the last grand parade on board, that his fnend the 

femily Wer had betrayed him He was in such a towering passion 

that he did what he could never have done in his senses; came s^ght 

on shore m his cocked hat and gold lace to catch the criminal- he -tv-ked 

to the pohee station, and that was why the Inspeaor was wandering 

round the Green Man. Lieutenant Rook followed him on shore beca^ 

he suspected some family trouble and had half a hope he might help and 

put hims^ nght. Hence his hesitating behaviour. As for his dra^g 

his sword when he dropped behind and thought he was alone weU 

thzt s a matter of unction. He was a romantic person who had 

dreamed of swords and run away to sea; and found himself in a service 

where he w^ t even allowed to wear a sword except about once in 

three years He thought he was quite alone on the sands where he played 

as a boy. If you don t understand what he did, I can only say, like Sttven- 

son, you wdl never be a pirate.’ Also you will never be a poet; and you 
have never been a boy. ^ ^ 

^^nwer have,” answered Olive gravely, “and yet I think I under- 

“^ost evety contmued the priest musing, “will play with 

^y^ shaped like a sword or dagger, even if k is a pa^rW 
That IS why I thought it so odd when the lawwer didn’t” ^ 

^^^t do you mean?” asked Bums, “didn’t what?” 

k ^'^red Brown, “at that first meeting 

.wv™ "-itt W; but tho kuife bad 

i'- Tbore ate btuits ,o 

dnnVU ■ whether I’m on my head or my heels- I 

wLTs^dT^’ ^ ^ Wor stuff from? 

wnat started yoa out on that trail? 

ftffier BroTO laughed curtly and without mirth. 

I think 

de^ to A ^ “o^oed It. When you brought the first news of the 
, except that the Admiral was expeaed home. When you SdS 
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was drowned, I asked when it happened and Mr. Dyke asked where the 
corpse was foundT 

He^ paused a moment to knock out his pipe and resumed reflectively: 

No\s \shen you are simply told of a seaman, returning from the sea. 
rliat he has been drowned, it is natural to assume that he has been drowned 
.!.t sea. At an's rate, to allow that he may have been drowned at sea 
It he had been washed overboard, or gone down with his ship, or had 
his body committed to the deep/ there would be no reason to expect 
his body to be found at all. The moment that man asked where it was 
round, I was sure he knew where it was found. Because he had put it 
there. Nobody but the murderer need have thought of anythine so 
unlikelv as a seaman being drowned in a land-locked pool a few hundred 
vards trom the sea. That is why I suddenly felt sick and turned green, 
I dare say; as green as the Green Man. I never can get used to Ending 
myseh suddenly sitting beside a murderer. So I had to turn it oft' bv 
talking in parables; but die parable meant something, after all. 1 said that 
the body was covered widi green scum, but it might just as well have 
been seaweed.” 


It is fortunate tliat tragedy can never kill comedy and that the tw'o can 
run side by side; ajid chat while the only acting parnier of the business 
ot Messrs. Whllis, Hardman and Dvke blew his brains out when the 
Inspector entered tlic liouse to arrest him, Olive and Roger were calling 
to cacli odier across the sands at evening, as they did when they were 
children together. 


V 


THE PURSUIT OF MPv BLUE 

.'\long a seaside parade on a sunny afternoon, a person wdth the de¬ 
pressing name of .Muitalcton was moving widi suitable gloom. There 
\s as a liorseshoe of worrv in his forehead, and the numerous groups and 
of entertainers stretched along the beach below looked up to him 
:n vain for applause. Pierrots turned up their pale moon faces, like the 
V. hue bclhcs of dead fish, without improving his spirits; niggers widi 
laces entirely grev with a sort ot grimy soot were equally unsuccesstui 
in iiilinq his lancv with brighter things. He was a sad and disappointed 
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His other features, besides the bald brow with its furrow, were 
retiring and almost sunken; and a certain dingy refinement about them 
made more incongruous the one aggressive ornament of his face. It was 
an outstanding and bristling mUitary moustache; and it looked sus¬ 
piciously like a false moustache. It is possible, indeed, that it was a false 
moustaie. It is possible, on the other hand, that even if it was not false 
it was forced. He might almost have grown it in a hurr)', by a mere act 
of will; so much was it a part of his job rather than his penonality. 

For ie truth is that Mr. Muggleton was a private detective in a small 
way, and the cloud on his brow was due to a big blunder in his pro¬ 
fessional career; anyhow it was connected with sometliing darker than 
the mere possession of such a surname. He might almost, in an obscure 
sort of way, have been proud of his surname; for he came of poor but 
decent Nonconformist people who claimed some connexion with the 
founder of the Muggletonians; the only man who had hitherto had the 
courage to appear with that name in human history. 

The more legitimate cause of his annoyance (at least as he himself 
explained it) was that he had just been present at the bloody murder of 
a world-famous milhonaire, and had failed to prevent it, though he had 
been engaged at a salary of five pounds a week to do so. Thus we may 
explain the fact that even the languorous singing of the song entitled, 

“Won’t You Be My Loodah Doodah Day?” failed to fill him with the 
joy of life. 

For that matter, there were others on the beach, who might have had 
more sympathy with his murderous theme and Muggletonian tradition. 
Seaside resorts are the chosen pitches, not only of pierrots appealing to 
the amorous emotions, but also of preachers who often seem to speciahze 
in a correspondingly sombre and sulphurous style of preaching. There 
was one aged ranter whom he could hardly help noticing, so piercing 
were the cries, not to say shrieks of rehgious prophecy that rang above 
all the banjos and the castanets. This was a long, loose, shambling old 
man, dressed in something like a fisherman s jersey; but inappropriately 
equipped with a pair of diose veiy long and drooping whiskers which 
have never been seen since the disappearance of certain sportive Mid- 
Victorian dandies. As it was the custom for all mountebanks on the 
beach to display something, as if they were selling it, the old man dis¬ 
played a rather rotten-looking fisherman’s net, which he generally 
spread out invitingly on the sands, as it if were a carpet for queens; but 
occ^onally whirled wildly round his head with a gesture ahnost as 
te^c as t^t of the Roman Retiarius, ready to impale people on a 
mtot fodeed, he might really have impaled people, if he had had a 
mdmt. Ifc words were always pointed towards punishment; his hearers 
nothing except threats to the body or the soul; he was so far in 
me same mood as Mr. Muggleton, that he might almost have been a 
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mad hangman addressing a crowd of murderers. The boys called him 
Old Brimstone; but he had other eccentricities besides the purely theo¬ 
logical. One of his eccentricities was to climb up into the nest of iron 
eirders under the pier and trail his net in the water, declaring that he got 
Ills hiring by fishing; though it is doubtful whether anybody had ever 
•^een him catching fish. Worldly trippers, however, would sometimes 
start at a voice in their ear, threatening judgment as from a thunder¬ 
cloud, but really coming from the perch under the iron roof where the 

old monomaniac sat glaring, his fantastic whiskers hanging like grey 
seaweed. 

The detective, however, could have put up with Old Brimstone much 
better than vdth the other panon he was destined to meet To explain 
this second and more momentous meeting, it must be pointed out that 
Muggleton, after his remarkable experience in the matter of the murder, 
had very proper!}^ put all his cards on the table. He told his story to the 
police and to the only available representative of Braham Bruce, the 
dead millionaire; that is, to his very dapper secretary, a Mr. Anthony 
Taylor. The Inspector was more sympathetic than the secretary; but the 
sequel of his s}-mpachy was the last thing Muggleton would normally 
have associated with police advice. The Impeaor, after some reflection, 
vcr\^ much surprised Mr. Muggleton by advising him to consult an able 
amateur whom he knew to be staying in the town. Mr. Muggleton 
had read reports and romances about the Great Criminologist, who sits 
in his library- Uke an intellectual spider, and throws out theoretical 
filaments ot a web as large as the w^orld. He was prepared to be led to 
the lonely cliateau where the expert wore a purple dressing-gown, 
to tlic attic where he lived on opium and acrostics, to the vast laboratory 
or the lonely tower. To his astonishment he was led to the very e<^e 
of the crowded beach by the pier to meet a dumpy httle clergyman, 
widi a broad hat and a broad grin, who w^as at that moment hopping 
about on die sands with a crowed of poor children; and excitedly waving 
a ver\’ little wooden spade. 

When the criminological clergyman, whose name appeared to be 
Brown, had at last been detached from the children, though not from 
die spade, he seemed to Muggleton to grow more and more unsatis- 
faaor)\ He hung about helplessly among the idiotic side-shows of the 
seashore, talking about random topics and particularly attaching himself 
to those rows of automatic machines which are set up in such places; 
sole null y spending penny after penny in order to play vicarious games 
of golf, football, cricket, conducted by clockwork figures; and finally 
contennns himself with the miniature exhibition of a race, in which one 
metal doll appeared merely to run and jump after the other. And yet 
all die time he was listening very carefully to the story which the 
kated detective poured out to him. Only liis way of not letting his 
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fight hflnd know whit his left hind wis doing, with pennies, got very 
much on the detective’s nerves. 

“Cin’t we go ind sit down somewhere,” siid Muggleton impitiendy. 
“I’ve got a letter you ought to see, if you’re to know anything at all of 
this business.” 

Father Brovra turned away with a sigh from the jumping dolls, and 
went and sat down with his companion on an iron seat on the shore* 
his companion had already unfolded the letter and handed it silendy to 
him. 

It was an abrapt and queer sort of letter. Father Brown thought. 
He knew that millionaires did not always speciahze in manners, especially 
in dealing with dependents like detectives; but there seemed to be some¬ 
thing more in the letter than mere brusquerie. 


“Dear Muggleton, 

“I never thought I should come down to wanting help of this sort* 
but I’m about through with things. It’s been getting more and more 
intolerable for the last two years. I guess all you need to know about 
the story is this. There is a dirty rascal who is a cousin of mine. I’m 
ashamed to say. He’s been a tout, a tramp, a quack doctor, an actor 
and all ^t; even has the brass to act under our name and call himself 
Bertrand Bruce. I believe he’s either got some potty job at the theatre 
here, or is lool^g for one. But you may take it from me that the 
job isn t his real job. His real job is running me down and knocking 

L ** ^ old story and no business of any¬ 

body s; there was a time when we started neck and neck and ran a 

of ambition—and what they call love as weU. Was it my fault 
that he was a rotter and I was a man who succeeds in things? But 
the dirty d^ swears he’ll succeed yet; shoot me and run off with my— 
never mmd. I suppose he’s a sort of madman, but hc’U jolly soon trv 

to be some sort of murderer. ^ 

“I’ll give you £3 a week if you’ll meet me at the lodge at the end 
of ^ pier, just after the pier closes to-night—and take on my job. 
It s the only safe place to meet-if anything is safe by this time. 

“J. Bsaham Bruce.” 


lelto*^ A rather hurried 

nodded; and after a pause began his own story; in an oddly 

appearance. The priest knew 

S 0?® TJ choice of 

words oriy a sh^ too pedantic; the man talked like a book. 
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was any sign of my distinguished client. I opened the door and went 
inside, feelmg that he might prefer me, as well as himself, to be as in¬ 
conspicuous as possible. Not that it mattered very much; for the pier 
was too long for anybody to have seen us from the beach or the par^, 
and, on glancing at my watch, I saw by the time that the pier entrance 
must have already closed. It w^as flattering, after a fashion, that he should 
thus ensure that we should be alone together at the rendezvous, as 
showing that he did really rely on my assistance or protection. Anyhow, 
it w^as his idea that wx snould meet on the pier after closing time, so 1 
fell in with it readily enough. There were twx chairs inside the litde 
round pavilion, or W’hatever you call it; so I simply took one of them and 
waited. I did not have to w’ait long. He w^as famous for his punctuality, 
and sure enough, as I looked up at the one little round window opposite 
me. I saw him pass slowly, as if making a preliminary circuit of the < 
place. 

‘T had only seen portraits of him, and that a long time ago; and 
naturally he was rather older than the portraits, but there w^as no mistaking 
the likeness. The profile that passed the window was of the sort called 
aquiline, after the beak of the eagle; but he rather suggested a grey and 
venerable eagle; an eagle in repose; an eagle that has long folded its 
wings. There w^as no mistaking, however, that look of authority, or 
silent pride in the habit of command, that has alw^ays marked men who, 
like him , have organized great systems and been obeyed. He w^as quietly 
dressed, what I could see of him; especially as compared with the crowd 
of seaside trippers which had filled so much of my day; but I fancied his 
overcoat was of that extra elegant sort that is cut to follow the line of the 
figure, and it had a strip of astrakhan lining showing on the lapels. All 
this, of course, I took in at a glance, for I had already got to my feet and 
gone to the door. I put out my hand and received the first shock of that 
terrible evening. The door w^as locked. Somebody had locked me in. ^ 

“For a moment I stood stunned, and still staring at the round window' 
from which, of course, the moving profile had already passed; and 
then I suddenly saw the explanation. Another profile, pointed like that 
of a pursuing hound, flashed into the circle of vision, as into a round 
mirror. The moment I saw it, I knew who it w'as. It w^as the Avenger; 
the murderer or would-be murderer, who had trailed the old millionaire 
for so long across land and sea, and had now tracked him to this blind- 
alley of an iron pier that hung betwxen sea and land. And I knew, of 
course, that it w’-as the murderer who had locked the door. 

“The man I saw^ fiint had been tall, but his pursuer was even taller; an 
effect that was only lessened by his carrj-ing Ws shoulders hunched very , 
high and his neck and head thrust forward like a true beast of the chase. 

The effect of the combination gave him rather the look of a gigantic 
hunchback. But something of the blood relationship that connected 
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this r^an wiA his famous kinsman showed in the two profiles as thev 
passed the circle of glass. The pursuer also had a nose rather like 
the be^ of a bird; Aough his general air of ragged degradation suggested 
Ae Yiture mther than the eagle. He was unshaven to the point of being 
bearded, and the humped look of his shoulders was increased by the coif 
of a coarse wooUen scarf All these are trivialities, and can give no im 
pression of the ugly energy of that outlme. or the sense of avenging 

you ever seen William 

Blake s desi^^ sometimes called with some levitv, ‘The Ghost of a Flea ’ 
but also caUed, with somewhat greater luadity, ‘A Vision of Blood 
Gudt, or somethmg of that kmd? That is just such a nightmare of a 
stealthy gimt, with high shoulders, carrying a knife and bowl. This 
earned neither but as he passed the window the second time I saw 
with my own eyes that he loosened a revolver from the folds of the scarf 
and held it gripped and poised in his hand. The eyes in his head shifted 

r r 7 u ^ ^'^y: they shot 

forw^d and back with hghtnmg leaps; almost as if he could shoot then 

out like lununous horns, as do certain reptiles. 

fhe P^^'^tl in succession outside 

need of some acaon, however desperate. I shook the door with rattlmg 

fd client took no notice of my noise or signals- 

and the revolving shadow-pantomime of those two masks of 

tha?S’ '“^^cnly ceased to reappear. I waited; and I knew 

that they would not come again. I knew that the crisis had come 

I ! A f ^ you more. You can almost imagine the rest- even as 

is™ P 'magine it; or trying not to imaghie it It 

of me. and I could 

^if I c 3 d rE you ^ith what I felt about that. But 

’’ “ ^ confronted with the 

zSd the other 
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to inquire who had left the pier since they were opened. Widiout 
bothering you wth details, I may explain nut they were, by a rather 
unusual arrangement, real full-size iron doors that would keep anybody 
out (or in) until they were opened. The officials there had seen nobody 
in the least resembling the assassin returning that way. And he was a 
rather unmistakable person. Even if he had disguised liimself somehow, 
he could hardlv have disguised his extraordinaiy’’ height or got rid of the 
family nose. It is extraordinarily unlikely that he tried to swim ashore, 
for the sea was veiy^ rough; and there are certainly no traces of any land¬ 
ing. And, somehow, having seen the face of that fiend even once, kt 
alone about six times, something gives me an overwhelming conviction 
that he did not simply drown himself in the hour of triumph.” 

“I quite understand what you mean by that,” replied Father Brown. 
‘‘Besides, it would be vciy' inconsistent with the tone of his original 
threatening letter, in which he promised himself all sorts of benefits 
after the crime .. . there’s another point it might be well to verify. What 
about the structure of the pier underneath? Piers are very often nude 
with a whole network ot iron supports, w^hich a man might climb 
through as a monkey cUmbs through a forest.” 

“Yes, I thought of that.” replied the private investigator; “but un¬ 
fortunately this pier is oddly constructed in more ways than one. Its 
quite unusually long, and there are iron columns with all that tangle of 
iron girders; only they’re very far apart and I can t see any way a man 

could climb from one to the other.” 

“I only mentioned it,” said Father Brown thoughtfully, “because 

that queer fish with the long whiskers, the old man wmo preaches on ffie 
sand, often climbs up on to the nearest girder. I believe he sits there fohing 
when the ride comes up. And he s a very queer fish to go fishing. 
“Why, what do vou mean?” 

“Well,” said Faffier Brov.m very slowly, twiddling with a button 
and gazing abstractedly out to the great green waters glittering in the 
last evening light after the sunset. “Well .... I tried to talk to him in a 
fiiendly sort of way; ftiendly and not too funny, if you imdersmd. 
about his combining the ancient trades of fishing and preaching; I think 
I made the ob\ious reference; the text that refers to fishing for livi^ 
souls. And he said quite queerly and harshly, as he jumped back on to his 

iron perch, ‘Well, at least I fish for dead bodies. 

“Good God!” exclaimed the detective, staring at him. 

“Yes,” said the priest, “It seemed to me an odd remark to make m a 
chatt\^ way, to a stranger playing \\nth children on the san^. 

After another staring silence, his companion eventu^y ejac^ted. 
“You don’t mean you think he had an)^g to do mth the death. 

“1 think,” answered Father Brown, “that he might throw some light 

on it.” 
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“WeU, it’i beyond me now,” said the detective. “It’s beyond me to 
believe that anybody can throw any liglu on it. It’s like a welter ot 
wild waters in the pitch dark; the sort of waters that he . . . that he fell 
into. It’s simply stark staring unreason; a big man vanishing like a bubble; 
nobody could possiWy . . . Look here!” He stopped suddenly, starinj 
at the priest, who had not moved, but was still twiddling with the 
button and staring at the breakep. “What do you mean? wbat are you 
looking like that for? You don’t mean to say that you . . . that youkn 
make any sense of it?” 

“It would be much better if it remained nonsense,” said Father Brown 

in a low voice. ‘‘Well, if you ask me right out—yes, I think I can make 
rome sense of it.” 

There was a long silence, and then the inquiry agent said with a 

rather singular abrupmess; “Oh, here comes the olcf man’s secretars’ 

from the hotel I must be off I think I’ll go and talk to tliat mad fisher- 
man of youn.’ 

*Post propter hoc?** asked the priest with a smile. 

‘Well” said tip other, with jerky candour, “the secretary don’t Uke 
iMt and I dont thi^ I like him. He’s been poking round with a lot 
of quesoom that dicb t seem to me to get us any further, except towards 
a quarrel. Perhaps he s jealous because the old man called in somebody 
else, a^wasn t content with his elegant secretary’s advice. See you later.” 

And he turned away, ploughing through the sand to the place where 
the eccentric preacher had already mounted his marine nest; and looked 
m the green gloaming rpher Uke some huge polyp or stinging jelly-fish 
trailing his poisonous filaments in the phosphorescent sea. 

Meanwhile the priest was serenely watching the serene approach of 
the seo-etary; conspioious even from afar, in that popular crowd, bv the 
clerical neamew and sobriety of his top-hat and tail-coat. Without 
eeh^ disposed to take part in any feud between the secretary and the 
mqmry agent. Father Brown had a faint feeling of irrational sympathy 
with the prejudices of the latter. Mr. Anthony Taylor, the scctcLt.', was 
an exttemely presentable young man, in countenance as well as costume- 
and the comitenance was firm and intcUectual as weU as merely good- 
looW. He was pale, with dark hair coming down on the sid4 of his 
head, as if pomtog towards possible whiskers; he kept his lips compressed 
more dghdy ^ most people. The only thing that Father Brown’s 
^ could teU itseffm justification sounded queerer than it reallv looked 
He had a notion that the man talked with his nostrils. Anyhow the 

sSvr°!Fr*‘-u ^ brought out something abnormallv 

nsiave md fl^ble m these movements at the sides of his nose, so that 

^ “"V”>™cating and conducting Ufe by snuffing and 

other ^ somehow fitted in with the 

other features that, when he did speak, it was with a sudden ratding 
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rapidity like a gatliiig-gun, which sounded almost ugly from so smooth 
and pohshed a figure. 

For once he opened the conversation, by saying: “No bodies washed 
ashore, I imagine.’* 

“None have been announced, certainly,” said Father Brown. 

“No gigantic body of the murderer with the woollen scar^” said Mr. 

“No,” said Father Brown. 

Mr. Taylor’s mouth did not move any more for the moment; but his 
nostrils spoke for him with such quick and quivering scorn, that they 
might almost have been called talkative. 

When he did speak again, after some poHte commonplaces from the 
the priest, it was to say curdy: “Here comes the Inspector; I suppose 
they ve been scouring England for the scarf.” 

Inspector Grinstead, a browm-faced man with a grey pointed beard, 
addressed Father Brown rather more respectfully than the secretary had 
done. 

“I thought you would like to know, sir,” he said, “that there is abso¬ 
lutely no trace of the man described as having escaped from the pier.” 

“Or rather not described as having escaped from the pier,” said 
Taylor. “The pier officials, the only people who could have described 
liim, have never seen anybody to describe.” 

“Well,” said the Inspector, “we’ve telephoned all the stations and 
w^atched aU the roads, and it wiU be almost impossible for him to escape 
from England. It really seems to me as if he couldn’t have got out that 
way. He doesn’t seem to be anywhere.” 

“He never was anywhere,” said the secretary, with an abrupt grating 
voice, that sounded hke a gun going off on that lonely shore. 

The Inspector looked b lank ; but a light dawned gradually on the face 
of the priest, who said at last with almost ostentatious unconcern: 

“Do you mean that the man was a myth? Or possible a lie?” 

“Ah,” said the secretary, inhalin g through his haughty nostrils, you vc 
thought of that at last.” 

“I thought of that at first,” said Father Brown. "It’s the first thing 
anybody would think of, isn’t it, hearing an unsupported story from a 
stranger about a strange murderer on a lonely pier. In plain words, you 
mean that httle Muggleton never heard anybody murdering the milhon- 
aire. Possible you mean that htde Muggleton murdered him himself. 

“Well,” said the secretary, “Muggleton looks a dingy down-and-^ut- 
sort of cove to me. There’s no story but his about what happened on 
the pier, and his story consists of a giant who vanished; quite a fairy-tale. 
It isn’t a very crediuble tale, even as he tells it. By his own ac^imi, 
he bungled his case and let his patron be killed a few yards away. He s a 
pretty rotten fool and failure, on his own confession. 
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‘*Yes” said Father Brown. ‘Tm rather fond of people who arc fooh 
and failures on their own confession.’* 

“I don’t know what you mean,” snapped the other. 

so many people 

are foob and failures without any confession.” ^ ^ 

Then, after a pause, he went on; “But even if he is a fool and a failure 
that doesn’t prove he is a liar and a murderer. And you’ve forgonen 
that there is one piece of external evidence that does r'eallv support his 
story. I mean the letter from the miUionaire, telling the whole tale 
of his cousm and Ws vendetta. Unless you can prove that the document 
Itself IS ac^y a forgery, you have to admit there was some probabUin- 
of Bruce bemg pursued by somebody who had a real motive. Or rather 
I should say, the one actually admitted and recorded motive ’’ 

“I’m not quite sure that I understand you,” said the Inspeaor “about 
the motive. 


My dear Mow, said Father Brown, for the first time stung by im¬ 
patience mto femdianty, “ever>-body’s got a motive in a way Con- 
■dering ^ way that Bruce made his money, considenng the way that 
most i^oi^es m^e their money, almost anybody in the world 
might have done such a perfectly natural thing as throw him into the 
^ In manv, one might almost fancy, it would be almost automatic. 

To ^ost all It must have occurred at some time or other. Mr Tavlor 
might have done it. ^ 


What s t^t? ^pped Mr. Taylor, and his nostrils sweUed visibly 

I might have done it, went on Father Brown, “nisi me constrinderet 

taksia autontas. Anybody, but for the one true mondits-, might be 

^pted to accept so obvious, so simple a social solution. T might have 

^ne It; you mght have done it; the Mayor or the muffin-man might 

have done m The only person on this earth I can think of, who probablv 

would not fave done it, is the pnvate inquiry agent whom Bruce had 

jnst eng^ at five pounds a week, and who hadn’t yet had any of his 
money. ^ 

■^scerc^ WM silent for a moment; then he snoned and said; “If 
ffia s tte o&r m the letter, we’d certainly better sec whether it’s a for- 
S For ^y we don t know that the whole tale isn’t as frlse as a 
fo^. The Mow admits hi^If that the disappearance of his hunch- 
bat^ ^t IS utterly mcrediblc and incxphcable.^ 

““SgIctOD. H, 

Taylor, his nostrils vibrant »nth cdtcmoit. 
s^c the W and the shon of it is that he can’t prove that his 
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little scallywag you seem to be so fond of. And that is by producinc 
his Jmaginar)^ M^. And that is exactly what you can t do.” ^ 

By the way, said the priest, absentmindedly, “I suppose you come 
from the hotel where Bruce has rooms, Mr. Taylor?” 

Taylor looked a little taken aback, and seemed almost to stammer. 

Well, he always did have those rooms; and they’re practically his. I 
haven’t actually seen him there this time.” 

‘ I suppose you motored down with him,” observed Brown; “or did 
you both come by train?” 

1 came by train and brought the luggage,” said the secretary impa¬ 
tiently. “Something kept him, I suppose. I haven’t actually seen him 
since he left Yorkshire on his own a week or two ago.” 

“So it seems,” said the priest very softly, “that if Muggleton wasn’t 
the last to see Bruce by the wild sea-waves, you w^ere the last to sec him, 
on the equally wnld Yorkshire moors.” 

Taylor had turned quite white, but he forced his grating voice to com¬ 
posure: “I never said Muggleton didn’t see Bruce on the pier.” 

“No; and why didn’t you?” asked Father Brown. “If he made up one 
man on the pier, why shouldn’t he made up two men on the pier? Of 
course we do know that Bruce did exist; but we don’t seem to know 
what has happened to him for several weeks. Perhaps he was left behind 
in Yorkshire.^’ 

The rather strident voice of the secretary rose almost to a scream- All 
his veneer of society suavity seemed to have vanished, 

“You’re simply shuffling! You’re simply shirking! You’re trying 
to drag in mad insinuations about me, simply becaiise you can’t answer 
my question.” 

“Let me see,” said Father Brown reminiscently. “What was your 
question?” 

“You know well enough what it w'as; and you know you’re damned 
well stumped by it. Where is the man with the scarf? Who has seen him? 
Whoever heard of him or spoke of him, except that Httle liar of yours? 
If you want to convince us, you must produce him. If he ever existed, 
he may be hiding in the Hebrides or off to Callao. But you’ve got to 
produce him, though I know he doesn’t exist. Well then! Where is he?” 

“I rather think he is over there,” said Father Brown, peering and 
blinking towards the nearer waves that washed round the iron pillan 
of the pier; w'here the two figures of the agent and the old fisher and 
preacher veexe still dark against the green glow of the water. “I mean 
in that sort of net thing that’s tossing about in the sea,” 

With whatever bewilderment. Inspector Grinstead took the upper 
hand again with a flash, and strode down the beach. 

“Do you mean to say,” he cried, “that the murderer’s body is in the 

old boy’s net?” 
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Father Brown nodded as he foUowed do^vn the shingly slope- and 

even as they moved, httle Muggleton the agent turned and began to 

climb the same shore, his mere dark outline a pantomime of amazement 
and discovery. 

“It’s true, for all we said,” he gasped. “The murderer did try to swim 

ashore and w^ drowned, of course, in that weather. Or else he did reaUy 

commit sinade. Anyhow he drifted dead mto Old Brimstone’s fishing- 

net. and tlut s what the old maniac meant when he said he fished for 
dead men. 

The Inspertor ran down the shore with an agility that outstripped 
iem all. and w^ he^d shoutmg out orders. In a few moments Ae 
Mermen and a few bysmders, agisted by the poheemen. had hauled 
the net mto shore, and roUed it with its burden on to the wet sands that 
std^reflected the sunset. The secretary looked at what lay on the sands 
imd *e words died on his hps. For what lay on the sands was indeed 

t f i U r “ “ f somewhat 

burned and bony eagle face; and a great red ragged wooUen scarf or 

comforter, sprawled along the sunset sands like a great stam of blood 

But Taylor w^ starmg not at the gory scarf or the fabulous stature bui 

at foe and his own face was a conflia of increduhty and suspicion 

diSty Inspeaor instandy turned to Muggleton with a new air of 

“This ce^y confims your story,” he said. And until he heard 

foe tone of those worfo Muggleton had never guessed how almost 

im^y his story had been disbeUeved. Nobody had beheved hiT 
Nobody but Father Brown. ^ ucuevea mm. 

Therefore, seeing Father Brown edging away from the group, he made 

drat™ away by foe deafoy attractions of foe funny httle autoS 

gentleman fumbling for a penny. 

2PO» wo may a.M," ho raid, “.ha. d.o momwom S .m- 

ber^e charges against me are also at an end.” 

My dear sir ’ said foe priest. “I never made any charges against vou. 

aiJ 7^ ^1 “ "8°™“l'y PO" Mo- Mogglcon. All dio 

aauri ^5,,^^”“' “ busines (and I 

Sm vtnr o 'T- >"')• ‘ “> S™ y°“ » tm. 

Mr Bruce Sie m p-” ra.her a rum and significaii. dung dm. 

ce foe milhonaire had been unknown to all hig 
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habits for weeks bctore he was really killed. As you seem to be a promis¬ 
ing amateur detective, I advise you to work on that line.” 

“What do you mean-” asked Tavlor sharplv. 

But he got no answer our ot Fatlier Brovm. v, ::o was once more 
completely concentrated on jiggling the little handle of the machine, that 
made one doll jump out and then another doll iun:p after it. 

Father Brown,” said Muggleton. his old annos'a^'icc faindv re^d^'ing; 
“Will you tell me why you like that fool thins so much?” 

For one reason, ’ replied the priest, peering closelv into the glass 
puppet-show. “Because it contains the secret of tins tragedv.” 

Then he suddenly straightened himself and looked quite seriously 
at his companion. 

“I knew all along,” he said, “that you were telling the truth and the 
opposite of the truth.” 

Mueeleton could onlv stare at a return of all die riddles. 

W' r 

“Ids quite simple,” added the priest, lowering his voice. “That corpse 
with the scarlet scarf over there is the corpse of Braham Bruce the million¬ 
aire. There won’t be any other.” 

“But the rwo men-” began Muggleton, and his mouth fell open. 

“Your description ot the two men was quite admirably vivid,” said 
Father Bro%Mi. *‘1 assure vou Tin not at all likely to foreret it. If I mav sav 

♦ < 'w * I 

so, you have a literary talent; perhaps journalism would give you more 
scope chan detection, I believe I remember practically each point about 
each person. Only, you see, queerly enough, each point affected you in 
one way and me in exaedy the opposite way. Let’s begin with the first 
you mentioned. You said tliat the first man you saw had an indescribable 
air of authority and dignity. And you said to yourself, ‘That’s the Trust 
Magnate, the great merchant prince, the ruler of markets.’ But when 
I heard about the air ot dignity and authority', I said to myself, ‘That’s 
the actor; everv'thing about him is the actor. You don’t get that look 
by being President of the Chain Store Amalgamation Company. You 
get that look by being Hamlet’s Father’s Ghost, or Julius Caesar, or King 
Lear, and vou never altogether lose it. You couldn’t see enough of his 
clothes to tell whether they were really seedy, but you saw'^ a strip of fur 
and a sort of faindv fashionable cut; and I said to myself again, ‘The actor. 
Next, before we eo into details about the other man, notice one thing 
about him evddendy absent from die first man. You said the second man 
was not oidy raeced but unshaven to the point of being bearded. Now 
we have all see^n sh^abby actors, dirn’ actors, drunken actors, utterly 
disreputable actors. But such a tbiing as a scrub-bearded actor, in a job 
or even looking round for a job, has scarcely been seen in this world. 
On the other hand, shasring is often almost the first thing to go, with 
a gendeman or a wealthy eccentric who is really letting himself go to 
pieces. Now we have ever}* reason to believe that your fidend the 
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millionaire was letting himself go to pieces. His letter was the letter of a 
man who had already gone to pieces. But it wasn’t only negligence that 
made him look poor and shabby. Don’t you understand that the man 
was practically m hiding? That was why he didn’t go to his hotel- and 
his own secretary hadn’t seen him for weeks. He was a millionaire’ but 
his whole object was to be a completely disguised millionaire Have’ vou 
ever read ‘The Woman in White’? Don’t you remember that Ae 
fasbonable and luxunous Count Fosco, fleeing for his life before a secret 
society, was found stabbed in the blue blouse of a common French 
workman? Then let us go back for a moment to the demeanour of these 
men. You saw the first man calm and collected and you said to yourself 
‘That’s the iimocent victim’; though the innocent victim’s own letter 
wasn t at aU cdin and coUected. I heard he was calm and coUected- and 
I said to myself, That s the murderer.’ Why should he be anything else 
but calm and coUected? He knew what he was going to do He had 
made up his mmd to do it for a long time; if he had ever had any hesita¬ 
tion or remorse he had hardened himself against them before he came on 
the scene—m his case, we might say, on the stage. He wasn’t likely to 
bve any particular stage-fright. He didn’t puU out his pistol and wa4 it 
about; why should he? He kept it in his pocket till he wanted it; very 
^ely he fired from his pocket. The other man fidgeted with liis pistol 
became he was as nervous as a cat, and very probably had never Ld a 
pistol before. He did it for the same reason that he rolled his eyes* and I 
remember Aat. even m your own unconscious evidence, it is particularly 
stated that he roUed them backwards. In fact, heVas looking behind him 
In ha, he was not the pursuer but the pursued. But because you hap¬ 
pened to sec the first inan first, you couldn’t help thinking of L other 
man as commg up behind Itim. In mere mathematics and mechanics 
ea^ of them was^ runnmg after the other-just like the others.” 

What others? mquired the dazed detective 

automatic machine 

Jlls that chme each other round and round for ever. Let us call them 
s^rt ' happened to 

■IhSR bt Muggleton; ‘‘and I suppose aU the rest fits in. 

“NloX°tdd the pier,” said the other. 
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non of a hulking fellow in a red neckcloth. But the simple truth was that 
the actor in the astrakhan coat murdered the millionaire with the red rae 
and there is the poor fcllov/s body. Ids just like the red and blue dolls; 
only, because you sav. one first, you guessed v.Tong about which was 
red with vengeance and which was blue with funk.” 

At this point nvo or three children began to straggle across the sands, 
and the priest vraved them to him with the wooden spade, tlicatricallv 
tapping the automatic machine, Mugglcton guessed that it was mainlv 
to prevent their straying towards the horrible heap on the shore. 

“One more penny left in the world,” said Father Brown, “and then we 
must go home to tea. Do you kjiow, Doris, I rather like tliose revolvine 
gaiTies, that Just go round and round like the Mulberr^'-Bush. After all, 
God made all the suns and stars to plav Mulbcrrs-Bush. But those other 
games, where one must catch up with another, where runners are rivals 
and run neck and neck and outstrip each other; well—much nastier things 
seem to happen. I like to think ot Mr. Red and Mr. Blue always jumping 
with undiminished spirits; aO free and equal; and never hurting each 
other. ‘Fond lover, never, never, wilt thou kiss—or kill.’ Happv, liappv 
Mr. Red! 

“He cannot change; though thou hast not thy bliss, 

For ever wilt thou jump; and he be Blue.” 

Reciting tliis remarkable quotarion ftom Keats, with some emotion, 
Father Brown tucked the litt e spade under one arm, and giving a hand 
to two of the children, stumped solemnly up the beach to tea. 


VI 

THE CRIME OF THE COMMUNIST 

Three men came out from under the low-browed Tudor arch in the^ 
mellow facade of Mandeville College, into the strong evening sunlight of 
a summer day which seemed as it it would never end; and in that sunlight 
tliey saw something that blasted like lightning; well-fitted to be the shoe' 

of their lives. , 

Even before thev had realized anything in the way of a catastrophe, 

thev were conscious of a contrast. They themselves, in a curious quiet 

4 
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way, were quite harmonious with their surroundings. Though the 
Tudor arches that ran like a cloister round tlie College gardens had been 
built four hundred years ago, at that moment when the Gothic fell from 
heaven and bowed, or almost crouched, over the cosier chambers of 
Humanism ^d Ae Revival ofLearning-though they themselves were in 
modem clothes (that is m clothes whose ugliness would liave amazed anv 
of the four anturies) yet something in the spirit of the place made them 
aU at one. The gardens had been tended so carefully as to achieve the final 
triumph of lookmg careless; the very flowers seemed beautiful by accident 
like elegant weeds; and the modem costumes had at least any picturesque ’ 
ness that can be produced by being untidy. The first of the three a tall 
bald, bearded maypole of a man, was a familiar figure in the Quad in 
cap and gown; the gown slipped off one of his sloping shoulders The 
second was very square-shouldered, short and compact, with a 'rather 
joUy grm, comnionly clad in a jacket, with his gown over his arm The 
t^d was even shorter and much shabbier, in black clerical clothes' But 
they aU seemed suitable to Mandeville College; and the indescribable 
atmosphere of ^e two ancient and unique Universities of England They 
fit^ mto It and they faded into it; which is there regarded as most fitting 
-fte two men seated on garden chairs by a httle table were a sort of 
brilliant blot on this grey-green landscape. They were clad mostly in 

sparkmgly gentlema^y manner known only to the rich of New LTk 

jrcoat (to say nothing of a pair of flond wlnskers) w!s a German C^nt 
rf great wealth, the shortest part of whose name was Von Zimmem 
tWe of this story, however, is not the mystery of why they were 

2^1 "tSZ" g'-the"^ College Tome 

deB L maJri'T ^ supported by several finan- 

SitSS T Tliey had mspected the College with 

S U German. And now they were resting Lm 

r 'h' "'-’“'S' So »80S 
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“Good God! Who could?” ejaculated the tall man, who happened to 
be the Master of Mandeville. “At least we have some rich men who don’t 
go about dressed up like uilors’ dummies.” 

“Yes,” hissed the httle cleric, “that’s what I mean. Like tailors’ 


“Why, what do you mean?” asked the shorter of the other men , 
sharply. 

“I mean they’re like horrible waxworks/' said the cleric in a faint voice. 

“I mean they don’t move. Why don’t they move?” 

Suddenly starting out of his dun retirement, he darted across the garden 
and touched the German Baron on the elbow. The German Baron fell 
over, chair and all, and the trousered legs that stuck up in the air were as 
stiff as the legs of the chair. 

Mr. Gideon P. Hake continued to gaze at the College gardens with 
glassy eyes; but the parallel of a waxwork confirmed the impression that 
they were like eyes made of glass. Somehow the rich sunlight and the 
coloured garden increased the creepy impression of a stiffly dressed doll; 
a marionette on an Italian stage. The small man in black, who was a 
priest named Brown, tentatively touched the milli onaire on the shoulder, 
and the miUioiiaire fell sideways, but horribly all of a piece, like something 
carved in wood. 


**Rigor mortis/* said Father Brown, “and so soon. But it does vary a 
good dcaL” 

The reason the first three men had joined the other two men so late 
(not to say too late) will best be understood by noting what had happened 
just inside the building, behind the Tudor archway, but a short time before 


they came out. They had all dined together in Hall, at the High Table; 
but the two foreign philanthropists, slaves of duty in the matter of seeing 
ever)^thing, had solemnly gone back to the chapel, of which one cloister 
and a staircase remained unexamined; promising to rejoin the rest in the 


garden, to examine as eamesdy the College cigars. The rest, in a more 
reverent and right-minded spirit, had adjourned as usual to the long 
narrow' oak table, round w'hich the after-dinner wine had circulated, for 


all anybody knew, ever since the College had been founded in the 
Middle Ages by Sir John MandcviDe, for the encouragement of telling 
stories. The Master, w'ith the big fair beard and the bald brow, took the 
head of the table, and the squat man in the square jacket sat on his left; 
for he was the Bursar or business man of the College. Next to him, on that 
side of the table, sat a queer-looking man with what could only be called 
a crooked face; for its dark tufts of moustache and eyebrow, sl a n ti n g 
at contrary angles, made a sort of zig-zag, as if half his face were puckered 
or paralysed. His name w'as Byles; he was the lecturer in Roman History, 
and his pohtical opinions were fouifded on those of Coriolanus, not to 
mention Tarquinius Superbus. This tart Toryism, and rabidly reactionary 
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view of aU <^ent problems, was not altogether unknown among the 
more old-fashioned sort of dons; but in the case of Byles there was a 
suggestion that it was a result rather than a cause of his acerbity More 
than one sharp observer had received tlie impression that there was 
somethin reaUy wrong with Byles; tliat some secret or some great mis¬ 
fortune had embittered him; as if that half-withered face had reaUy been 
blasted like a storm-stricken tree. Beyond him again sat Father Brown 
and at the end of the table a Professor of Chemistry, large and blonde and 
bland, vnth eyes that were sleepy and perhaps a httle sly. It was well 
known that t^s natural philosopher regarded the other philosophers of a 
more classical tradition, very much as old fogies. On the other side of the 
table, opponte Father Brovm, was a very swarthy and silent young man 
with a black pomted beard, mtroduced because somebody had bsisted 
on havmg a C^ir of Persian; opposite the sinister Byles was a very mild- 
lociking httle Chapl^ wth a head like an egg. Opposite the Bursar 

and at ^ nght hand of the Master, was an empty chair; and there were 
many there who were glad to see it empty. 

“I don’t know whether Craken is coming.” said the Master, not 

without a nervous glance at the chair, which contracted with the usual 

languid Bccdom of his demeanour. “I believe in giving people a lot of 

rope mysetf; but I corfess I ve reached the point of being glad when he is 
here, merely because he isn t anywhere else ” 

“Never know what he’ll be up to next,” said the Bursar cheerfully 
e^aally when he s instructing the young ” 

‘ A brilliant fellow, but fiery of course.” said the Master, with a rather 
abrupt relapse into reserve. 

^works Me fiery, and also brilliant.” growled old Byles, “but I 

^ ^ as a real 

Do you i^y think he would join a physical force revolution, if there 
were one, asked the Bursar smiling. 

fiillSt" “Told a whole hall 

wli! ^ of distaste mellowed 

been fkmiliar 

^^1 leisurely Socialists. “I never can 

“derstand all this about the Class War. When I was young Socialism 

WM supped to mcM saying that there are no classes.” 

sour Sociahsts are no class.” said Byles with 

“Of course, von’d Iv 
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Master thougbtfully, “but I suppose my Socialism is almost as old* 
tashioned as your Toryism. Wonder what our young fnends really 
think. What do you think, Baker?” he said abruptly to the Bursar cm hn 
left. 

“Oh, I dont tliink, as the vulgar sasdng is,” said the Bursar laughimr. 
“You must remember I’m a very vulgar person. Tm not a tlunkcr. I’m 
only a business man; and as a business man I think it’s all bosh. You can’t 
make men equal and it’s damned bad business to pay them equal; espcciaUv 
a lot of them not worth pasdng for at all. Whatever it is, you’ve got to 
take the practical way out, because it’s the only w'ay out. It’s not our 
fault if nature made cver^^hing a scramble.” 

“I agree with vou there,” said the Professor of Chemistry, speaking 
svith a lisp that seemed childish in so large a man. “Communism pretends 
to be oh so modem; but it is not. Throw-back to the superstitions of 
monks and primitive tribes. A scientific government, with a rcaUy 
ethical respoiisibihty to posterity, w^ould be always looking for the line 
of promise and progress; not levelling and flattening it all back into the 
mud again. Socialism is sentimentalism; and more dangerous than a 
pestilence, for in that at least the fittest w'ould survive.” 

The Master smiled a linle sadly. “You know you and I wdll never feel 
quite tlie same about differences of opinion. Didn’t somebody say up 
here, about walking with a friend by the river, ‘Not diflering much, 
except in opinion.* Isn’t that the motto of a universit)'^ To have hun¬ 
dreds of opinions and not be opinionated. If people fall here, it s by 
what they arc, not what they think. Perhaps I’m a relic of the eighteenth 
century; but I incline to the old sentimental heresy, For forms of faixh 
let graceless zealots fight; he can’t be wrong whose life is in the right' 
What do you think about that. Father Brown?” 

He glanced a little mischievously across at the priest and was" mildly 
startled. For he had always found the priest very cheerful and amiable 
and easy to get on with; and his round facc^was mostly solid with good 
humour. But for some reason the priest’s face at this moment was 
knotted with a frown much more sombre than any the company had era 
seen on it; so that for an instant that commonplace countenance actually 
looked da!rker and more ominous than the haggard face of Bylcs. An 
instant later the cloud seemed to have passed; but Father Brown soL 

spoke wnth a certain sobriety and firmness. ^ 

“1 don’t believe in that, anyhow%” he said shortly. Flow can his life 

be in the right, if his whole view of life is wrong? That s a 
muddle that arose because people didn’t know how m^h vicw^ of lik 
can differ. Baptists and Methodists knew they didn t differ very miKh 

but then thev didn’t differ very much m rchgion or pblo- 
quite different when you pass from the Baptists to the 
hom the Theosophists to the Thugs. Heresy always docs 


in morality; 
sophy. It’s 
baptists; or 
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affect morality, if it’s heretical enough. I suppose a man may honestl\ 
believe that thieving isn’t wrong. But what’s the good of saying that he 
honesdy believes in dishonesty?” 

“Damned good,” said Byles with a ferocious contortion of feature, 
believed by many to be meant for a friendly smile. “And that’s whv 
I object to having a Chair of Theoretical Thieving in this College.” 

“Well, you’re all very down on C^ommunism, of course,” said the 
Master, with a sigh. “But do you really think there’s so much of it to be 
down on? Are any of your heresies really 
gerous?” 

“I think they have grown so big,” said Father Brown gravely, “that 
in some circles they are already taken for granted. They are actually 
unconscious. That is, without conscience.” 


big enough to be dan- 


“And the end of it,” said Byles, “will be the ruin of this country.” 

“The end will be something worse,” said Father Brown. 

A shadow shot or slid rapidly along the panelled wall opposite, as 
swiftly followed by die figure that had flung it; a tall but stooping figure 
with a vague outline like a bird of prey; accentuated by the fact that its 
sudden appearance and swift passage were like those of a bird starded and 
flying from a bush. It was o^y the figure of a long-limbed, high-shoul¬ 
dered man with long drooping moustaches, in fact, familiar enough to 
them all; but something in the twilight and candlelight and die flying and 
streaking shadow connected it strangely with the priest’s unconscious 
words of omen; for all the world, as if those words had indeed been an 
augury, in the old Roman sense; and the sign of it the flight of a bird. 
Perhaps Mr. Byles might have given a lecture on such Roman augur)'; 
and especially on that bird of ill-omen. 

The tall man shot along the wall hkc his own shadow until he sank into 
the empty chair on the Master’s right, and looked across at the Bursar 
and the rest with hollow and cavernous eyes. His hanging hair and mous¬ 
tache were quite fair, but his eyes were so deep-set that diey might have 
been black. Everyone knew, or could guess, who the newcomer was; but 
an incident instandy followed that sufl&ciendy illuminated the situation. 
The Professor of Roman History rose stiffly to his feet and stalked out of 
the room, indicating with htde finesse his feelings about sitting at the same 
table with the Professor of Theoretical Thieving, otherwise the Com¬ 
munist, Mr. Craken. 


The Master of Mandeville covered the awkward situation with nervous 
grace. I was defending you, or some aspects of you, my dear Craken,” 
he said smiling, “though I am sure you would find me quite indefensible. 
After all, I can’t forget that the old Socialist friends of my youth had a 
very fine ideal of fraternity and comradeship. William Morris put it all 
in a sentence. Fellowship is heaven; and lack of fellowship is hell.* ” 

Dons as Democrats; sec headline,” said Mr. Craken rather disagreeably. 
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“And is Hard-Case Hake eoing to dedicate the new Commercial Chair 
to the nicmorv’ of William Morris?” 

“W^'cll.” said die Master, still maintaining a desperate genialirv', “I 
hope we may say, in a sense, that all our Chairs arc Chairs of good- 
tellowship.” 

“Yes; that’s the academic version of the Morris maxim,” growled 
Craken. “ ‘A Fellowship is heaven; and lack ot a Fellowship is hell.’ ” 

“Don’t be so cross, Craken,” interposed the Bursar briskly. “Take 
some port. Tenby, pass the port to Mr. Craken.” 

“Oh well, I’ll have a glass,” said the Communist Professor a little Ws 
ungraciously. “I really came down here to have a smoke in the garden. 
Then I looked out of the window and saw^ your two precious millionaires 
were actually blooming in the garden; fresh, innocent buds. After all, 
it might be worth while to give them a bit of my mind.” 

The Master had risen under cover of his last conventional cordialit\% 
and was only too glad to leave the Bursar to do his best with the Wild 
Man. Others had risen, and the groups at the table hid begun to break 
up; and the Bursar and Mr. Craken were left more or less alone at the 
end of the long table. Only Father Brown continued to sit staring into 
vacancy with a rather cloudy expression. 

“Oh, as to that,” said the Bursar. “I’m pretty tired of them myself, to 
tell the truth; I’ve been with them the best part of a day going into facts 
and figures and all the business of this new Professorship. But look here, 
Craken,” and he leaned across the table and spoke with a sort of soft 
emphasis, “you really needn't cut up so rough about this new Professor¬ 
ship. It doesn't really interfere with your subject You're the only Pro¬ 
fessor of Political Economy at Mandeville and, though 1 don t pretend 
to agree with your notions, cvers'body knows you've got a European 
reputation. This is a special subject they call Applied Economics. WeD, 
even to-day, as I told you. I’ve had a hell of a lot of Applied Economia. 
In other words, I’ve had to talk business with two business men. Would 
you particularly want to do tliat? Would you envy it? Would you 
stand it? Isn’t that evidence enough that there is a separate subjea and 

mav well be a separate Chair?” r i_ • 

“Good God,” cried Craken with the intense invocation of the atheist 

“Do you think I don’t w ant to apply Economics? Only, when we app^ 
it, you call it red ruin and anarchy; and when you apply it, I uke t^ 
liberty of calling it exploitation. If only you fellows would apply 
Economics, it’s just possible that ^ople might get something to eat We 
are the practical people; and that s why you re afraid of us. That s whs 
you have to get tw o greasy Capitalise to start another Lectureship; just 

because I’ve let the cat out of the bag.” 

“Rather a wild cat, wasn’t it,” said the Bunar smilmg, that you kt 

out of the bag? 
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*‘And rather a gold-bag. wasn’t it,” said Craken, “that you are tving 

the cat op in again? n t »» - j 

“Well, I don’t suppose we shall ever agree about all that, said the 

other “But those fellows have come out of their chapel into the garden: 
and if you want to have your smoke there, you’d better come.” He 
watched with some amusement his companion fumbling in all his 
pockets till he produced a pipe, and then, gazing at it with an abso-acted 
STcrakcn rose to his feet, but even in doing so, seemed to be feeling all 
ov« himself again. Mr. Baker the Bursar ended the controversy with a 
happy lai^h of recondiiarion. “You are the praracal people, and you 
wm blow up the towm wdth d^mamite. Only you’ll probably forget the 
dvnamite, as I bet you’ve forgotten the tobacco. Never mind, take a fill 
of mine. * Matches?” He threw a tobacco-pouch and its accessories across 
die uble; to be caught by Mr. Craken with that dexterity never forgotten 
by a criieter, even when he adopts opinions generally regarded as not 
cricket. The two men rose together; but Baker could not forbear remark¬ 
ing^ “Arc you really the only practical people? Isn’t there anything to be 
said for the Applied Economics, that remembers to carry a tobacco- 

pouch as well as a pipe?” 

Oaken looked at him with smouldering eyes; and said at last, after 

slowly draining the last of his vnne: 

“Let’s say there’s another sort of practicality, I dare say I do forget 
A^iU and so ODL What I want you to understand is this”—^he auto¬ 
matically returned the pouch; but has eyes were far away and jet-buming, 
almost terrible—“because the inside of our intellect has changed, because 
wc really have a new idea of right, we shall do things you thi n k really 

wrong. And they will be very practical.” 

“Yes,” said Father Brown, suddenly coming out of his trance. “That’s 

exactly what 1 said.” 

He looked across at Craken with a glassy and rather ghastly smile, 
sayii^: “Mr, Craken and I are in complete agreement.” 

“Wdl,” said Baker, “Craken is going out to smoke a pipe with the 
idntocrats; but I doubt whether it will be a pipe of peace,” 

He turned rather abruptly and called to an aged attendant in the back¬ 
ground. Mandevillc was one of the last of the very old-feshioned Colleges; 
and c^vtn Craken was one of the first of the Communists; before the 
Bohhevism of to-day. **That reminds me,” the Bursar was saymg, ‘ as 
you wem’t hand round your peace pipe, we must send out the cigars to 
our distinguished guests. If they’re smokers they must be lo n g in g for a 
smnfep- for they’ve been nosing about in the chapel since feeding-time, 
Craken exploded with a savage and jarring laugh, “Oh, I’ll take them 
dbei cigazs,” he said, “I’m only a proletarian.” 

B^er and Brown and the attendmt were all witnesses to the fact that 
die Oxnrnunist strode furiously into the garden to confront the milhon- 
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nires: but notliine more was seen or heard of them until, as is already 
recorded. Father Brown found them dead in their chairs. 

It was aereed that die Master and die priest should remain to guard the 
scene of traeedy, while die Bursar, younger and more rapid in his move¬ 
ments. ran off to fetch doctors and poheemen. Father Broven approached 
the table on which one of the cigars had burned itscii avray all but ar. 
inch or nvo; the odier had dropped from the hand and been dashed out 
into dvint^ sparks on the crazy-pavement. The Master ot Mandcville 
sat down father shakily on a sufficiendy distant seat and buried his bald 
brow 111 his hands. Then he looked up at first rather wearily; and then 
he looked verv starded indeed and broke the stilbess of the garden with 

a word like a small explosion of horror. 

There was a certain quality' about Father Brown which might some¬ 
times be called blood-curdling. He always thought about what he was 
doins; and never about whether it was done; he would do die most ugly 
or horrible or undi2;nifred or dirrs" things as calmly as a surgeon. Tbrc 
was a certain blank, in his simple mind, of all diose things commonly 
associated with being; superstitious or sennmental. He sat down on die 
chair from which die corpse had fallen, picked up the cigar the corpse 
had partially smoked, carefully detached the ash, examined die butt^nd 
pnd then stuck it in liis mouth and lit it. It looked like some obscene and 
grotesque antic in derision of the dead; and it seemed to him to be the 
most ordinary common sense. A cloud floated upwards like the smoke 
of some savage sacrifice and idolatry- but to Father Broysm it appeared a 
perfect!V sel^evident fact that the only way to find out v.*hac a 
ike is to smoke it. Nor did it lessen the horror for his old Mend, the 
Master of Maiidevillc, to have a dim but shrewd guess that Father Brown 
was, upon die possibihdes of the case, risking liis own life. 

“No; I think diat^ aU nght,^’ said die priest, putrmg the st^p doysm 
again. “loUv -ood cigars. Your cigars. Not Amcnc^ or Ge^^. 1 
don’t think tlicre’s anvthmg odd about the cigar itself; but thev d better 
take care of the ashes. These men were poisoned somehow yvith the sort 
of stuff that suffens die body quickly . . . Bv the way. there goes some¬ 
body yvho knows more about it than we do. ,, - i r • a^A fhp 

The Master sat up with a curiously uncomfortable jolt; for mdeed the 

larce shadow which had faUen across the pathway preceded a hgure 
winch however hea^w. was almost as soft-footed as a shadow. Professor 

Wadham, eminent occupant of the Ch^ of Cheinistr>\ 

■ ^ _ f u;. nnA rhpre was nothins odd about ms 


^rrollincT in the earden; vet mere sccuicu --- , 

his auDearincr at "the exact moment when chemistrs' was mennoned. 
Professor Wadltam pnded lumseU' on hrs quietude some 'vodd say^ 

ISSSdS:™ « AeIT™...4.shad.ofso™.l«.gElemddFc™* 
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on his large firoglike face. Only when he looked at the cigar-ash, which 
the priest had preserved, he touched it with one finger; then he seemed to 
stand even stiller than before; but in the shadow of his face his eyes for 
an instant seemed to shoot out telescopically like one of his ovm micro¬ 
scopes. He had certainly realized or recognized something; but he said 

nothing. ^ 

“I don’t know where anyone is to begin in this business,’’ said the 

Master. 

'*1 should begin,” said Father Brown, “by asking where these un¬ 
fortunate men had been most of the time to-day.” 

“They were messing about in my laboratory for a good time,” said 
Wadham, speaking for the first time. “Baker often comes up to have a 
chat, and this time he brought his two patrons to inspect my department. 
But I think they went everywhere; real tourists. I know they went to 
the chapel and even into the tunnel under the crypt, where you have to 
light candles; instead of digesting their food like sane men. Baker seems 
to have taken them everywhere.” 

“Were they intcrcstca in anything particular in your department?” 
asked the priest. “What were you doing there just tiien?” 

The Professor of Chemistry murmured a chemical formula beginning 
with “sulphate,” and ending with something that sounded like “tilcn- 
ium”; unintelligible to both his hearers. He then wandered wearily 
away and sat on a remote bench in the sun, closing his eyes, but turning 
up his large face with heavy forbearance. 

At this point, by a sharp contrast, the lawns were crossed by a brisk 
figure travelling as rapidly and as straight as a bullet; and Father Brown 
recognized the neat black clotlics and shrewd doglike face of a police- 
surgeon whom he had met in the poorer parts of the town. He was the 
first to arrive of the official contingent. 

“Look here,” said the Master to the priest, before the doctor was 
within earshot, “I must know something. Did you mean what you said 
about Communism being a real danger and leading to crime?” 

“Yes,” said Father Brown smiling rather grimly, “I have really noticed 
the spread of some Communist ways and influences; and, in one sense, 
this is a Communist crime.” 


“Thank you,” said the Master. “Then I must go off and see to some¬ 
th^ at once. Tell the authorities I’ll be back in ten minutes.” 

The Master had vanished into one of the Tudor archways at just about 
the moment when the police-doctor had reached the table and cheerfully 
recognized Father Brown. On die latter’s suggestion that they should 
sit down at die tragic table. Dr. Blake threw one sharp and dou'btful 
glance at the big, bland and seemingly somnolent chemist, who occupied 
a more remote scat. He was duly informed of the Professor’s identity, 
3 nd what had so far been gathered of the Professor’s evidence; and listen^ 
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ro it silently while conducting a preliminary examination of the dead 
bodies. Naturally, he seemed more concentrated on the actual corpses 
than on the hearsay e\’idencc, until one detail suddenly distracted him 
entirely from the science of anatomy. 

“What did the Professor say he was working at?” he inquired. 

Father Brown patiendy repeated the chemical formula he did not 
understand. 

''What?” snapped Dr. Blake, like a pistol-shot. “Gosh! This is pretty 
frightful!” 

Because it’s poison?” inquired Father Bro^m. 

Because ids piffle,” replied Dr. Blake. “It’s simply nonsense. The 
Professor is quite a famous chemist. Why is a famous chemist deUbcrately 
talking nonsense?” 

“Well, I think I know that one,” answered Father Brown mildly. 
“He is talking nonsense, because he is telling Ues. He is concealing some¬ 
thing; and he wanted specially to conceal it from these two men and their 

.eprcsentarive'.” i i i i i 

The doctor Ufted his eyes from the two men and looked across at the 

almost unnaturally immobile figure of the great cheimst. He might 

almost have been^sleep; a garden butterfly had setded upon 

seemed to turn his stillness into that of a stone idol. The large folds of 

his froglike face reminded the doctor of the hanging skins of a rhinoceros. 

“Yes,” said Father Brov^Ti. in a very low voice. “He is a wicked man. 

“God damn it all!” cried the doctor, suddenly moved to his very^pm. 

“Do you mean that a great scientific man hke that deals in murder. 

“Fastidious critics would have complained of his dealing m murder. 

said the priest dispassionately. “I don’t say I’m vet)' fond of people 

dealing in murder in that way myself. But what s much more to the 

point—I’m sure that these poor feUows were among hs fastidious mncs^ 

^ “You mean thev found his secret and he silenced themr said Bl^e 

frov,Tiing. “But what in hell was his secret? How could a man murder 

pn..,, “I. » , »cre. of ie »«1 

He is a bad man. For heaven’s sake don’t fancy I sav th^at because he an 
I are of opposite schools or traditions. I have a crowd of sciennfac foeni, 

seemed to hesitate for a word. rommunist'” suggested the other. 

“You mean much worse than the Communist, suggest 

tX fTtt riwaedtrerX h^W reahzed that hn 
_TX70C at him. 
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“But dian’t you mean,” asked Blake at last, "that this Wadham is the 

’’ said Fatlicr Brown more cheerfully. "Tiic murderer is a 

much more sympathetic and understandable person. He at least was 

desuerate: and had the excuses of sudden rage and despair. 

%y.’' cried the doctor, “do you mean it was the Communis. 

f all?** 

^T/was at this very moment, appropriately enough, that the nohee 
officials appeared with an announcement that seemed to conclude th. 
case in a most decisive and satisfactory manner. They had been some¬ 
what delayed in reaching the scene of the crime, by the simple fact that 
thev had already captured the criminal. Indeed, they had captured him 
^ost at the gates of their own official residence. They had already 
had reason to suspect the activities of Craken tlic Communist durmg 
various disorders in the town; when they heard of the outrage they teh 
it safe to arrest him; and found the arrest thoroughly justified. For, as 
Inspector Cook radiantly explained to dons and doctors on the lawn of 
Mimdcville garden, no sooner was the notorious Communist searched, 
than it was found that he was actually carrying a box of poisoned matches 

The moment Father Brown heard the word iMichcs, he jumped 

from his seat as if a match had been lighted imder him.^^ • • n 

“Ah,” he cried, with a sort of universal radiance, and now it s all 
** 

“What do you mean by all clear?” demanded die Master of Mande- 
ville, who had returned in all the pomp of his own officialism to match 
the pomp of the poUcc officials now occupying the CoUege like a vic¬ 
torious army. “Do you mean you arc convinced now that the case 

against Craker is clear?” .. j i 

“I mean that Craken is cleared,” said Father Brown firmly, and die 

case against Craken is cleared away. Do you rc-illy believe Craken is 

the kind of man who would go about poisoning people with matches. 

“That's all very well,” repUed die Master, with die troubled expression 

he had never lost since the first sensation occurred. “But it was you 

yourself who said that fanatics with fabc principles may do wicked things. 

For that matter, it was you yourself who said that Communism is cropping 

) cverywhc 
Father 

‘*As to the last point," he said, i su^ 


where and Communistic haDits spreading. 

Brown laughed in a rather shamefaced mannee. 
the last point," he said, "I suppose I owe you all an apo ogy. I 
seem to be always making a mess of things with my silly Utdc jokes. 
"Jokes!" repeated the Master, stanng rather indignantly. 

"WcU," explained the priest, rubbing his head. "When I talked about 
a Communist habit spreading, 1 only meant a habit I happen to have 
noticed about two or three times even to-day. It is a Communist habit 
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by no means coniined to Communists. It is the extraordinan^ habit of 
so many men, especially Enghshmen, of putting other people’s match¬ 
boxes in their pockets without remembering to return them. Of course, 
it seems an awfully silly Uttle trifle to talk about. But it does happen to 
be the way the crime was committed." 

‘It sounds to me quite crazy,” said the doctor. 

“Well, if almost any man may forget to return matches, you can bet 
vour boots that Craken would forget to return them. So die poisoner 
who had prepared the matches got rid of them on to Craken, by the 
simple process of lending them and not getting them back. A really 
admirable way of shedding responsibility; because Craken himself would 
be perfecdy unable to imagine where he had got them from. But when 
he used them quite innocently to hght the cigars he offered to our two 
\isitors, he was caught in an obvious trap; one of those too obvious traps. 
He was the bold bad Revoludonist murdering two millionaires.” 

“Well, who else would want to murder them?” growled the doctor. 

“Ah, who indeed?” replied the priest; and his voice changed to much 
greater gravin’. “There we come to the other thing I told you; and 
that, let me tell you, w^as not a joke. I told you that heresies and false 
doctrines had become common and conversational; that everybody was 
used to them; that nobody really noticed them. Did you think I meant 
Communim when I said that? Why, it was just the other way. You 
were all as nervous as cats about Communism; and you watched Craken 
like a wolf. Of course, Communism is a heresy; but it isn t a heresy that 
YOU people take for granted. It is Capitalism you take for granted; or 
rather the vices of Capitalism disguised as a dead Dar\vinism. Do you 
recall w^hat you were all saying in the Common Room, about life bemg 
only a scramble, and nature demanding the survival of the fittest, and 
how it doesn’t matter whether the poor are paid justly or not? Why 
that is the heresy that you have grown accustomed to, my friends; and it s 
V bit as much a heresy as Communism. That’s the anti-Chihtian 
_ 2\ity or immorahty that you take quite naturally. And that’s the 

immorahtv that has made a man a murderer to-day. 

“What 'man?” cried the Master, and his voice cracked with a sudden 


everv’ 
mot: 


w 



“Let me approach it another way,” said the priest placidly. ^ 

talk as if Craken ran away; but he didn’t. When the tw^o inen toppled 
over he ran down the street, summoned the doaor merely by shoutmg 
thro^h the window, and shordy afterwards was trying to summon 
the pohce. That was how he was arrested. But doesn t it strike you, now 
one comes to think of it, that Mr. Baker the Bursar is rather a long time 

looking for the police?” 

“What is he doing then?” asked the Master sharply. 

“I frncY he’s desttoying papers; or perhaps ransackmg these me 
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rooms to see they haven’t left us a letter. Or it may have something to 
do with our friend Wadham. Where does he come in? That is really 
very simple and a sort of joke too. Mr. Wadham is experimenting in 
poisons for the next war; and has something of which a whiff of flame 
will stiffen a man dead. Of course, he had nothing to do with killing 
these men; but he did conceal his chemical secret for a very simple reason. 
One of them was a Puritan Yankee and the other a cosmopolitan Jew; 
and those two types are often fanatical Pacifists. They would have c^ed 
it planning murder and probably refused to help the College. But Baker 
was a friend of Wadham and it was easy for him to dip matches in the 
new material. 

Another peculiarity of the little priest was that his mind was all of a 
piece, and he was unconscious of many incongruities; he would change 
the note of his talk from something quite pubhc to something quite 
private, without any particular embarrassment. On this occasion, he 
made most of the company stare with mystification, by beginning to 
talk to one person when he had just been talking to ten; quite indifferent 
to the fact that only the one could have any notion of what he was talking 
about. 

sorry if I misled you, doctor, by that maundering metaphysical 
digression on the man of sin,'' he said apologetically. *‘Of course it had 
nothing to do with the murder; but the truth is Td forgotten all about the 
murder for the moment. Td forgotten everything, you see, but a sort 
of vision of that fellow, with his vast unhuman izcc, squatting among 
the flowers like some blind monster of the Stone Age. And I was thinking 
that some men are pretty monstrous, like men of stone; but it was aU 
irrelevant. Being bad inside has very little to do with committing crimes 
outside- The worst criminals have committed no crimes. The practical 
point is why did the practical criminal commit this crime. Why did 
Baker the Bursar want to kill these men? That's all that concerns us now. 
The answer is the answer to the question I’ve asked twice. Where were 
these men most of the time, apart from nosing in chapels or laboratories? 
By the Bursar’s own account, they were talking business with the 
Bursar. 

*‘Now, with all respect to the dead, I do not exactly grovel before the 
intellect of these two financiers. Their views on economics and ethics 
were heathen and heardess. Their views on Peace were tosh. Their 
views on Port were even more deplorable. But one thing they did under¬ 
stand; and that was business. And it took them a remarkably short rime 
to discover that the business man in charge of the funds of this College 
was a swindler. Or shall I say, a true follower of the doctrine of the 
unlimited struggle for life and the survival of the fittest.** 

' You mean they were going to expose him and he killed them before 
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they could speak,” said the doaor trowning. “There are a lot of details 
I don’t understand.” 

“There are some details I’m not sure of myself,” said the priest frankly. 

“I suspect all that business of candles underground had somediing to 
do with abstracting the milli onaire’s own matches, or perhaps making 
sure they had no matches. But I’m sure of the main gesture, the gay and 
careless gesture of Baker tossing his matches to the careless Craken. 

That gesture was the murderous blow.” 

“There’s one thing I don’t understand,” said the Inspector. “How 
did Baker know that Craken wouldn’t Hght up himself dien and there 

at the table and become an unwanted corpse?” 

The free of Father Brown became almost heavy with reproach; and 

his voice had a sort of mournful yet generous warmth m it. 

“Well, hang it ah,” he said, “he was only an atheist.” 

“I’m afraid I don’t know what you mean,” said the Inspector, politely. 
“He only wanted to abolish God,” explained Father Brown in a tem¬ 
perate and reasonable tone. “He only wanted to destroy the Ten Com¬ 
mandments and root up ah the religion and civilization that h^ made 
him. and wash out ah the common sense of ownership and hone^; 
and let his culture and his country be Battened out by savages from the 
ends of the eartL That’s ah he wanted. You have no right to accuse him 

of anything beyond that. Hang it ah, everybody draws ^ 

where' And you come here and calmly suggest that a MandeviUe Man ot 

the old generation (for Craken was of the old generation w^^ hjs 
views) would have begun to smoke, or even strike a match, while he was 
stiU drinW the Cohege Port, of the vintage of o8—no. no; men are 
not so 3y without laws and limits as ah thatl I was te; I saw him; 
he had not finished his wine, and you ai me why he did not 
No such anarchic question has ever shaken the arches of Man^nlk 
Cohege. . . . Funny place, MandeviUe Cohege. Funny place, Oxford. 

^'^It^^l^^^anything particular to do vnth Oxford?” asked the 

England,” said Father Brown. “I come from there. 
And fhe fiinniest thin^f ah is that even if you love it and belong to it. 
vnu StiU can’t make head ot tail of it.’ 
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Father Brown always declared that he solved this problem in his sleep. 
And this was true, though in rather an odd fashion; because it occurred 
at a time when his sleep was rather disturbed. It was disturbed very early 
in the morning by the hammering that began in the huge building, or 
half-building, that was in process of erection opposite to his rooms; a 
colossal pile of flats still mostly covered with scaffolding and with board;, 
announcing Messrs. Swindon Sc Sand as the builders and owners. The 
hammering was renewed at regular intervals and was easily recognizable: 
because Messrs. Swindon & Sand specialized in some new American 
system of cement flooring which, in spite of its subsequent smoothness, 
solidity, impenetrability and permanent comfort (as described in the 
advertisements) had to be clamped down at certain points with heavy 
tools. Father Brown endeavoured, how'cver, to extract exiguous comfort 
from it; saying that it always woke him up in time for the very earliest 
Mass, and was therefore something almost in the nature of a carillon. 
After all, he said, it was almost as poetic that Christians should be 
awakened by hammers as by bells. As a fact, however, the building opera¬ 
tions were a little on his nerves, for another reason. For there was hanging 
like a cloud over the half-built skyscraper the possibility of a Labour 
crisis, which the newspapers doggedly insisted on describing as a Strike 
As a matter of fact, if ever it happened, it would be a Lock-out. But he 
worried a good deal about whether it would happen. And it might 
be questioned whether hammering is more of a strain on the attention 
because it may go on for ever, or because it may stop at any minute. 

“As a mere matter of taste and fancy,’' said Father Brown, staring 
up at the edifice with his owlish spectacles, “I rather wish it would 
stop. I wish all houses would stop while they still have the scaffolding 
up. It seems almost a pity that nouscs arc ever finished. They look 
so fresh and hopeful with all that fairy filigree of white wood, all light 
and bright in the sun; and a man so often only finishes a house by turning 
it into a tomb.” 

As he turned away from the object of his scrutiny, he nearly ran into 
a man who had just darted across the road towards him. It was a man 
whom he knew slightly, but sufficiently to regard him (in the circum¬ 
stances) as something of a bird of ill-omen. Mr. Mascyk was a squat 
man with a square head that looked hardly European, dressed with a 
heavy dandyism that seemed rather too consciously Europeanized. But 
Brown had seen him lately talking to young Sand of the ouilding firm; 
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and he did not like it. This man Mastyk was the head of an organiza¬ 
tion rather new in Enghsh industrial politics; produced by extremes 
at both ends; a definite army of non-Union and largely alien labour 
hired out in gangs to various firms; and he was obviously hovering 
about in the hope of hiring it out to this one. In short, he might negotiate 
some way of out-manoeuvring the Trade Union and flooding the works 
with blacklegs. Father Brown had been drawn into some of the debates, 
being in some sense called in on both sides. And as the Capitalists all 
reported that, to their positive knowledge, he was a Bolshevist; and as 
the Bolshevists all tesfifled that he was a reactionary rigidly attached 
to bourgeois ideologies, it may be inferred that he talked a certain amount 
of sense without any appreciable effea on anybody. The news brought 
by Mr. Mastyk, however, was calculated to jerk everybody out of the 
ordinary rut of the dispute. 

“They want you to go over there at once,” said Mr. Mastyk, in awk¬ 
wardly accented Eng lish. “There is a threat to murder.” 

Father Brown followed his guide in silence up several stairways and 
ladders to a platform of the unfinished building, on which were grouped 
the more or less famili ar figures of the heads of the building business. 
They included even what had once been the head of it; though the head 
had been for some time rather a head in the clouds. It was at least a head 


in a coronet, that hid it firom human sight like a cloud. Lord Stanes, in 
other words, had not only retired from the business but been caught up 
into the House of Lords and disappeared. His rare reappearances were 
languid and somewhat dreary; but this one, in conjunction with that of 
Mastyk, seemed none the less menacing. Lord Stanes was a lean, long¬ 
headed, hollow-eyed man with very faint fair hair fading into baldness; 
and he was the most evasive person the priest had ever met.^ He was ^un¬ 
rivalled in the true Oxford talent of saying, No doubt you re right, so 


“No doubt you think 
think so?” so as to imply 


But F^er Brown fancied that the man was not merely bored but frindy 
embittered, though whether at being called down from Olympus to 
control such trade squabbles, or merely at not being really any longer in 

control of them, it was difficult to guess. 

On the whole, Father Brown rather preferred the more bourgeois 

group of partners. Sir Hubert Sand and his nephew Henry; ffiou^ he 
doubted privately whether they really had very m^y ideologies. True, 
Sir Hubert Sand had obtained consiirable celebrity in ffie nevrspap^; 
both as a patron of sport and as a patriot in many crises durmg and after 
the Great War. He had won notable distinction m Frana, for a m^ ot 
his years, and had afterwards been featured as a triumph^t “ 

industry overcoming difficulties among the mtmition-workers. & ^ 

^ Man: but that was not his fault He was m fret a 
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heavy, hearty Englishman; a great swimmer; a good squire; and admi¬ 
rable amateur colonel. Indeed, something that can only be called a 
military make-up pervaded his appearance. He was growing stout, but he 
kept his shoulders set back; his curly hair and moustache were still brown 
while the colours of his face were ieady somewhat withered and faded. 
His nephew was a burly youth of the pushing, or rather shouldering, sort 
with a relatively small head thrust out on a thick neck, as if he went at 
things with his head down; a gesture somehow rendered rather quaint 
and boyish by the pince-nez that were balanced on his pugnacious pug- 
nose. 

Father Brown had looked at all these things before; and at that moment 
everybody was looking at something entirely new. In the centre of the 
wood-work there was nailed up a large loose flapping piece of paper on 
which something was scrawled in crude and almost crazy capital letters, 
as if the writer were cither almost illiterate or were affecting or parodying 
illiteracy. The words actually ran: “The Council of the Workers warns 
Hubert Sand that he will lower wages and lock out workmen at his 
peril- If the notices go out to-morrow, he will be dead by the justice of 
the people.” 

Lord Scanes was just stepping back from his examination of the paper, 
and, looking across at his partner, he said with rather a curious intona¬ 
tion: 


“Well, it*s you they want to murder. Evidently Tm not considered 
worth murdering.” 

One of those still electric shocks of fancy that sometimes thrilled Father 
Brown’s mind in an almost meaningless way shot through him at that 
particular instant- He had a queer notion that the man who was speaking 
could not now be murdered, because he was already dead. It was, he 
cheerfully admitted, a perfectly senseless idea. But there was something 
that always gave him the creeps about the cold disenchanted detachment 
of the noble senior partner; about his cadaverous colour and inhospitable 
eyes. “The fellow, he thought in the same perverse mood, “has green 
eyes and looks as if he had green blood.” 

Anyhow, it was certain that Sir Hubert Sand had not got green blood. 
His blood, which was red enough in every sense, was creeping up into 
his withered or weather-beaten cheeks with all the warm fullness of life 


that belongs to the natural and innocent indignation of the good-natured. 

“In all my life,” he said, in a strong voice and yet shakil y, “1 have 

never had such a thing said or done about me. I may have diflfered-“ 

We can none of us differ about this,” struck in his nephew im¬ 
petuously. “Eve tried to get on with them, but this is a bit too thick.” 

**You don’t really think,” began Father Brown, ”chat your work¬ 
men-” 


“I say we may have differed,” said old Sand, still a litdc tremulously, 
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“God knows I never liked the idea of threatening English workmen 
with cheaper labour-” 

“We none of us hked it,” said the young man, “but if I know you, 
uncle, this has about setded it” 

Then after a pause he added, “I suppose, as you say, we did disagree 

about details; but as to real policy-” 

“My dear fellow,” said his uncle, comfortably. “I hoped there would 
never be any real disagreement” From which anybody who under¬ 
stands the English nation may rightly infer that there had been very con¬ 
siderable disagreement Indeed the uncle and nephew differed almost as 
much as an Englishman and an American. The uncle had the English 
ideal of getting outside the business, and setting up a sort of an ahbi as a 
country gentleman- The nephew had the American ideal of getting msidc 
the business; of getting inside the very mechanism like a mechamc. And, 
indeed, he had w^orked with most of the mechanics and was fa m ilia r 
with most of the processes and tricks of the trade. And he was American 
again, in the fact diat he did this partly as an employer to keep his men up 
to the mark, but in some vague way also as an equal, or at least with a 
pride in showing himself also as a worker. For this reason he had often 
appeared almost as a representative of the workers, on technic^ points 
which were a hundred miles away from his uncle’s popular eminence in 
politics or sport. The memory of those many occasions, when young 
Henry had practically come out of the workshop in his shirt-sleeves, to 
demand some concession about the conditions of the work, lent a peculiar 
force and even violence to his present reaction the other way.^^ 

“Well, they’ve damned-well locked themselves out this time, he died. 
“After a threat like that there’s simply nothing left but to defy them. 
There’s nothing left but to sack them all now; instanter; on the spot 

Otherwise we’ll be the laughing-stock of the world. 

Old Sand frowned with eq^ indignation, but began slowly; 1 shaU 

be very much criticized-” . j r , 

“Criticized!” cried the young man shrilly. Cnu^d if you a 

threat of murder! Have you any notion how you U be enuozed it you 
don’t defy it? Won’t you enjoy the head-linw? Great Capitalist Ter¬ 
rorized’—Employer Yields to Murder Threat 

“Particularly,” said Lord Stanes, with something ^dy unpl^t m 
his tone. “Particularly when he has W in so many headlines already as 

‘The Strong Man of Steel-Building.’ ” 1 - 11 

Sand had cone very red again and his voice came ^^y fro 
his thick you’re right there. If these brutes think 

^ ™ t^ point there was an interruption m 

grf^pf^l a slim young man came towards A-^ ^ ^ 
Ltable thing about him was that he v^as one of those whom men. 
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women too, think are just a little too nice-looking to look nice. He had 
beautiful dark curly hair and a silken moustache and he spoke like a 
gentleman, but with almost too refined and exactly modulated an accent. 
Father Brown knew him at once as Rupert Rac, the secretary of Sir 
Hubert, whom he had often seen pottering about in Sir Hubert’s house; 
but never with such impadence in his movements or such a wnnkle on 

his brow. 

‘T’m sorry, sir,” he said to his employer, *‘but there’s a man been 
hanging about over there. I’ve done my best to get rid of him. He’s 
only got a letter, but he swears he must give it to you personally.” 

“You mean he went first to my house?” said Sand, glancing swiftly 
at his secretary. “I suppose you’ve been there all the morning.” 

”Ycs, sir,” said Mr. Rupert Rac. 

There was a short silence; and then Sir Hubert Sand curtly intimated 
that the man had better be brought along; and the man duly appeared. 

Nobody, not even the least fastidious lady, w'ould have said that the 
newcomer was coo nice looking. He had very large cars and a face like 
a ftog, and he stared before him with an almost ghastly fixity, which 
Father Brown attributed to his having a glass eye. In fact, his fancy wras 
tempted to equip the man with two glass eyes; with so glassy a stare did 
he contemplate the company. But the priest’s experience, as distinct 
from his fency, was able to suggest several natural causes for that un¬ 
natural waxwork glare; one of them being an abuse of the divine gift of 
fermented liquor. The man was short and shabby and carried a large 
bowler hat in one hand and a large sealed letter in the other. 

Sir Hubert Sand looked at him; and then said quietly enough, but in a 
voice that somehow seemed curiously small, coming out of the fullness 
of his bodily presence: “Oh—it’s you.” 

He held out his hand for the letter; and then looked around apolo¬ 
getically, with poised finger, before ripping it open and reading it. When 
m bad read it, he stuified it into his inside pocket and said hastily and a 
little harshly; 

“Well, I suppose all this business is over, as you say. No more negotia¬ 
tions possible now; wc couldn’t pay the wages they want anyhow. But 
I shall want to see you again, Hcriry, about—about winding things up 
generally.” 

“All right,” said Henry, a little sulkily perhaps, as if he would have 
preferred to wind them up by himself “I shall be up^ in number 188 
after lunch; got to know how far they’ve got up there.’’ 

The man with the glass eye, if it was a glass eye, stumped stiffly away ; 
and the eye of Father Brown (which was by no means a glass eye) 
followed him thoughtfully as he threaded his way through the ladders 
and disappeared into the street. 
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It was on the following morning that Father Brown had die anosual 
experience of over-sleeping himself; or at least of starting from deep 
wth a subjective conviction that he must be late. This was pardy due to 
his remembering, as a man may remember a dream, die fra of havii^ 
been half-awakened at a more regular hour and frllen asleep again; a 
common enough occurrence with most of us, but a very uncommon 
occurrence with Father Brown. And he was afterwards oddly convinced, 
with that mystic side of him which was normally turned away from die 
world, that in that detached dark islet of dreamland, between the two 
waking, there lay like buried treasure the truth of this talc. 

As it was, he jumped up with great promptitude, plun^ into his 
clothes, seized his big knobby umbrella and bustled out into the street, 
where the bleak white morning was breaking likp splintered ice about 
the huge black building frcii^ him. He was surprised to find that the 
streets shone almost empty in the cold crystalline light; the very look of 
it told him it could hardly be so late as he had fearei Then suddenly the 
stillness was cloven by the arrowlike swiftness of a long grey car whidi 
halted before the big deserted flats. Lord Stanes unfolded himcplf from 
within and approached the door, carrying (rather languidly) two la^ 
suitcases. At the same moment the door opened, and somebody seemed 
to step back instead of stepping out into the street. Stanes called twice to 
the man within, before tbat person seemed to complete his original 
gesture by coming out on to the doorstep; then the two held a brief 
colloquy, ending in the nobleman carrying his suitcases upstairs, and the 
other coming out into full daylight and revealing the h^vy shouldczs 
and peering head of young Henry Sand. 

Father Brown made no more of this rather odd meeting, until two 
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to enter it. ‘"Something awful has happened, he said, “and I d rather 
talk to you than Stanes. You know Stanes arrived the other day with 
nad idea of campii^ in one of the flats that’s just finished That’s 
had to go there early and open the door to him. But all that will 
I want you to come up to my uncle’s place at once.” 
he ill?” inquired the priest quickly. 
think he’s dead,” answered the nephew. 

7 hzt do you mean by saying you think he’s dead?” asked Fadier 
>wn a little briskly. “Hfrve you got a doctor?” 

No,” answered t^ other. “I haven’t got a doctor or a patient either. 
It’s no good railing in doctors to examine the body; bet^use the body 
runaway. But I’m afraid I know where it has run to... the truth is— 

kept it ^rk for two days; but he’s disappeared” 

Wouldn’t it be better,” said Father Brown mildly, “if you told me 

at has really happened from the beginmng?” 

I know,” answered Henry Sand; “it’s an infernal shame to talk 
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life. I don’t know whether you can do an\thin^; or whether these horrible 
Bolsheviks can be made responsible for hounding him to death.” 

“I am ternblv distressed. Lady Sand,” said Father Brown. “And still, 

4 S 

I must osvn, a little bewildered. You speak of persecution; do you 
think that anybody could hound him to death merely by piiming up tliat 
paper on the wall?” 

“I fanc}%” answered the lady, with a darkening brow, “that there 
were other persecutions beside the paper.” 

“It show^s what mistakes one may make,” said the priest sadly. “I 
never should have thought he would be so illogical as to die in order to 
avoid death.” 

“I know,” she answered, gazing at him gravely. “I should never have 
believed it, if it hadn’t been written with his owm hand,” 

“What?” cried Father Brown, with a little jump like a rabbit that has 

been shot at. 

“Yes,” said Lady Sand calmly. “He left a confession of suicide; so I 
fear there is no doubt about it.” And she passed on up the slope alone, 

with all the inviolable isolation of the family ghost. 

The spectacles of Father Brown w^ere turned in mute inquiry to the 
eyeglasses of Mr. Henry Sand. And the latter gentleman, after an instant’s 
hesitation, spoke again in his rather bhnd and plunging fashion: “Yes, you 
see, it seems pretty clear now what he did. He was alw^ays a great swim¬ 
mer and used to come down in his dressing-gown every morning for a 
dip in the river. Well, he came dowm as usual, and left his dressing-gown 
on the bank; it’s l)nng there still. But he also left a message saying he 
was going for his last swim and then death, or something like that. 
“Where did he leave the message?” asked Father Brown. 

“He scrawled it on that tree there, overhanging the water, I suppoK 
the last thing he took hold of; just below where the dressing-gown s 

lying. Come and see for yourself.” j j 

Father Brown ran down the last short slope to the shore and peered 

under the hanging tree, whose plumes were almost dipping in the stream. 

Sure enough, he saw on the smooth bark the wor^ scrat^ed con- 

spicuously and unmistakably: “One more swim and then drownmg. 

Good-byL Hubert Sand.” Father Brown s gaze naveUed slowly up dK 

bank dll it rested on a gorgeous rag of raiment, aU red and yellow with 

eilded tassels. It was the dressing-gown and the priest picked it up and 

began to turn it over. Almost as he did so be was consaous ^t a figure 

had flashed across his field of vision; a tall dark figure that shpped from 

one clump of trees to another, as if foUowmg the trml of the vams^ 

lately parted. He had still less doubt that it was the dead man s secretary. 

W- a final after-thought to leave the mess^ 
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said Father Bro^ without looking up. his eye riveted on the red and 
pld garment. We ve all heard of love-messages written on trees; and 
I suppose there might be death-messages written on trees too.” 

WeU, he wouldn t have anyi^g in the pockets of his dressing-gown. 

I suppose, said yoimg S^d. “And a man might naturaUy sc?a5h^ 

m^sage on a tree if he had no pens, ink or paper.” 

Sounds like Fre^h exercises.” said the priest dismally. “But I wasn’t 
th^g of ^ Then, after a silence he said m a rather altered veil: 
To tell the truth. I was thinkmg whether a man might not naturally 

scratch his message on a teee. even if he had stacks of pern, and quarts of 
ink, and reams of paper. ui 

Heny was looking at 1^ with a rather startled air. his eyeglasses 

Sharif ^ that?” he S 

“Weil.” said Father Brown slowly. “I don’t exactly mean that postmen 

sort of person, who really preferred this sort of arboreal correspo^^ 
But. given the position ^d the person. I repeat what I said. He would 

the sea were i^; if that river flowed with everlasting ink or all th,^ 
woods were a forest of quills and fountain-pens.” 

It was evident that Sand felt something creepy about the priest’s fanciful 

^gery; whether because he found it incomprehensible 
was beguinmg to comprehend. occausc He 

He was looking down at the red dressing-gown and it seemed fnr eK 
noment as if some of the red had come off^on his W r but bo^ t 

aces turned towards it were already a shade paler. ^ 

there was a deadlv 
sti^ess save for the melodious noises of the river. ^ 

I '^th noises that were bv no 

“Oh^f‘”“’d?T hoarsely: “Whose blood?”^ 

Oh. mme, said Father Brown; but he did not smile. 

^ “ P“ ” ■ki' ‘hi.'S I P*k«l 

thj Din I di’’-^ d appreciate the point... the point of 

^ : “d he sucked his finger like a child ^ 

* L* nobody could have unfolded it_at 

.«.chMg Wlf. In plain wo,da, Hubor, Sand H 
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^ov.Ti. Any more than Hubert Sand ever wrote on that tree. Or drowned 
himself in that river.” 

The pince-nez tilted on Henn-’s inquiring nose fell off with a click; but 
he was otherwise motionless, as if rigid with, surprise. 

“Which brings us back,” went on Father Browm cheerfully, “to some¬ 
body’s taste for writing his private correspondence on trees, like Hiawatha 
and his picture-writing. Sand had all the time there was. before drossninij 
himself. Why didn’t he leave a note for his wife like a sane man? Or. 
shall we say. . .. Why didn’t the Other Man leave a note for the wife like 
a sane man? Because he would have had to forge the husband’s hand¬ 
writing; always a tricky thing now that experts are so nosey about it. But 
nobody can be expected to imitate even his own handwriting, let alone 
somebody else’s, when he carv’es capital letters in the bark of a tree. This 
is not a suicide, Mr. Sand. If it’s anything at all. it’s a murder.” 

The bracken and bushes of the undergrowth snapped and crackled as 
the big young man rose out of them hke a leviathan, and stood lowering, 
with his thick neck thrust forward. 

“I’m no good at hiding things,” he said, “and I half-suspected something 
like this—expected it, you might say, for a long time. To tcU the truth, 

I could hardly be civil to the fellow—to either of them, for that matter.” 

“What exactly do you mean?” asked the priest, looking him gravely 
full in the face. 

“I mean,” said Henry Sand, “that you have shown me the murder and 
I think I could show you the murderers.” 

Father Brown w^as silent and the other went on rather jerkily. 

“You said people sometimes wrote love-messages on trees. Well, as 
a fact, there are some of them on that tree; there are tw^o sort of mono¬ 
grams twisted together up there under the leaves—I suppose you know 
that Lady Sand W2S the heiress of this place long before she married; 
and she knew that damned dandy of a secretar)^ even in those dap. I 
guess they used to meet here and write their vows upon the tr\'sting-tree. 
They seem to have used the trysting-tree for another purpose later on. 

Sentiment, no doubt, or economy. ’ 

“They must be very horrible people,” said Father Brown. 

“Haven’t there been any horrible people in history or the police-news? 
demanded Sand with some excitement. “Haven’t there been lovers who 
made love seem more horrible than hate? Don’t you know about 

Bothwell and all the bloody legends of such lovers?” 

“I know’ the legend of Bothwell,” answered the priest. “I also know it 
to be quite legendary. But of course it’s true that husbands have been 
sometimes put away like that. By the way, where was he put aw’ay? I 

mean, w^here did they hide the body?” 

“I suppose they drowned him, or threw him in the water when he was 
dead,” snorted the young man impatiently. 
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Father Brown blinked thoughtfuUy and then said: “A river is a good 

place to hide an imaginary body. It’s a rotten bad place to Inde a real one 

I mean, its easy to say you ve throsvn it in, because it mioju be washed 
awav to sea. Bur if vnu A'tA • » 1 t , 


4 

chances 


going 


« Aey must have had a b.... ..„cme lor niamg tne body than that- 

’‘Oh, bother hiding the body,” said Henry, with some irritation- 
“T-t^ V^j Witness enough m the wntmg on their own devihsh tree?” 
“TK f Je chef witness m every murder,” answered the other 

to L'sS.” P-blem 

There was a silence; and Father Brown continued to turn over the red 
^e«^-gown and spread it out on the shining grass of the sunny shore 

^‘Iscape ^d been changed for him by the presence of a third 
pai^, sta n di ng ^ still as a statue in the garden. 

By the way,” he said, lowering his voice, “how do you explain that 

day. It seemed to me he was entirely altered by reading it; that’s why I 
wasnt surprised at the suicide, when I thoughi it was a suicide tL 

private detective, or I’m much mistaken.” 
k. k ’ j ^ ^ hesitating manner, “why, he might have 

hke“Ari“d’“‘^ k° f P“' 0° detectives in domestic tragedies 

‘ “PP'“ ““ ■* 8“ -t' P'oofi of in4u" 

^shouldn’t talk too loud,” said Father Brown, “because your detective 
The?hSrd ‘ ^ moment, from about a yard beyond diosc bushes.” 

He^ Sand scr^bled to his feet again with a rapidity that Lmed 

“P ^ “d speak to him.” ^ 
the Se finiously; but the priest put down his fiiry to 

SS '^"k *°P^’ » moment as 

<lar£J^d smooth tree-trunk, glanced upwards once at the 

then sta^ Tk hieroglyph said to be a record of romance; and 
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“Do those letters remind you of anything?” he asked. And when his 
sulky companion shook his head, he added: 

“They remind me of the writing on that placard that threatened him 
with the vengeance of the strikers.” 

“This is the hardest riddle and the queerest tale I have ever tackled,” 
said Father Brown, a month later, as he sat opposite Lord Stanes in the 
recently furnished apartment of No. i88. the end flat which was the last 
to be finished before the interregnum of the industrial dispute and the 
transfer of work from the Trade Union. It was comfortably furnished; 
and Lord Stanes was presiding over grog and cigars, w^hen the priest 
made his confession with a grimace. Lord Stanes had become rather 
surprisingly friendly, in a cool and casual way. 

“I know that is saying a good deal, with your record,” said Stanes, “but 
certainly the detectives, including our seductive fiiend with, the glass eye, 
don’t seem at all able to see the solution.” 

Father Brown laid down his cigar and said carefully: 

“It isn’t that diey can’t see the solution. It is that they can’t sec the 

” said the other, “perhaps I can’t see the problem either.” 

“The problem is unlik e aU other problems, for this reason,” said Father 
Brown. “It seems as if the criminal dehberately did two different things, 
cither of which might have been successful; but w'hich, when done to¬ 
gether, could only defeat each other. I am assuming, what I firmly 
believe, that the same murderer pinned up the proclamation threatening 
a sort of Bolshevik murder, and also wTote on the tree confessing to an 
ordinary suicide. Now you may say it is after all possible that the pro¬ 
clamation was a proletarian proclamation; that some extremist workmen 
wanted to kill their employer, and killed him. Even if that were true-, it 
would still stick at the mystery of why they left, or why anybody left, a 
contrary trail of private self-destruction. But it certainly isn t true. None 
of these workmen, however bitter, w’^ould have done a thing like that I 
know them pretty well; I know their leaders quite well. To suppose that 
people like Tom Bruce or Hogan w'ould assassinate somebody diey could 
go for in the newspapers, and damage in all sorts of difierent ways, is the 
sort of psychology that sensible people call lunacy. No; there was some¬ 
body, who was not an indignant workman, who first played the part of an 
indignant workman, and then played the part of a suicidal employee 
But, in the name of wonder, why? If he thought he could pass it off 
smoothly as a suicide, why did he first spoil it aU by pubUshing a 
of murder? You might say it was an after-thought to fix up the suiade 
story, as less provocative than the murder story. But it ^ ^ 
provocative after the murder story. He must have known he had alr^dy 
turned our thoughts towards murder, when it should have been his whole 


problem. 

“Indeed, 
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object to keep our thoughts away from it. If it was an after-thought it 

was the after-thought of a very tlioughtless person. And I have a notion 

that this assassin is a very thoughtful person. Can you make anything of it'” 

“No; but I see what you meansaid Stanes, “by saying'that I didn’t 

even see the problem. It isn’t merely who lulled Sand; it’s whv anybody 

should accuse somebody else of killing Sand and then accuse Sand of 
Icilling himself. 

Father Brown’s face was knotted and the dgar was clenched in his 
teeth; the end of it glowed and darkened rhythmically like the signal of 
some burmng pulse of the brain. Then he spoke as if to himself- 
“We’ve got to foUow very closely and very clearly. It’s like separadne 
threads of thought from each other; something hke this Because the 
milder charge re% rather spoUt the suicide charge, he wouldn’t nor- 
m^y have made the murder charge. But he did make it; so he had some 
other r^on for making it. It was so strong a reason that perhaps it 
reconciled him even to weakening his other line of defence: that it w as a 
suiade. In other words, the murder charge wasn’t really a murder charge 
I mean he w^ t usmg it as a murder charge; he wasn’t domg it so as to 
shift to somebody else the guUt of murder; he was doing it for some other 
^aordinary t^on of ^ own. His plan had to contam a proclamation 
that Sand would be murdered; whether it threw suspicion on other people 

Sit°why^’ ^ proclamation itself was nec^iy. 

He smoked and smouldered away the same volcanic concentration for 
uve minutes before he spoke again. 

What could a murderous proclamation do, besides suggesting that 
the stnken were ie murderers? What did it do? One thing is ob^ous- 
it mevitably did the opposite of what it said. It told Sand not to lock ou^ 
to men; and It was perhaps the only thing in the world that would really 
have made him do it. You’ve got to think of the son of man and the son 
of reputanon. When a man has been called a Strong Man in our silly 
s^nonal newspapers v.hen he is fondly regarded as a Sportsman by 
^ the most distmguished asses in England, he simply can’t back down 
bemuse he is threatened with a pistol. It would be like walking about 

oneself, which every man not a down¬ 
right dastard does reaUy prefer to life. And Sand wasn’t a dastard; he was 

courageous; he was also impulsive. It acted instantly like a charm- his 
^hew. who ^d ^en more or less mixed up with the vs orkmen. cried 
out^tmtly t^t ^e threat must be absolutely and instantlv defied. 

Yes. said Lord Stanes, “I noticed that.” They looked at each other 

OT an instant, and then Stanes added carelessly: “So you think the thing 
the cnminal really wanted was_” 

“Tile Lock-out!” cried the priest energetically. “The Strike or what- 
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ever you call it; the cessation of work, anyhow. He wanted the work to 
stop at once; perhaps the black-legs to come in at once; certainly the 
Trade Unionists to go out at once. That is what he really wanted; God 
knows why. And he brought that off, I think, really without bothering 
much about its other impheadon of the existence of Bolshevist assassins. 
But then ... then I think something went wrong. I’m only guessing and 
groping very slowly here; but the only explanation I can think of is that 
something began to draw attention to the real scat of the trouble; to the 
reason, whatever it was, of his wanting to bring the building to a halt 
And then belatedly, desperately, and rather inconsistently, he tried to lay 
the other trail that led to the river, simply and solely because it led away 
from the flats.” 

He looked up through his moonlike spectacles, absorbing all the 
quality of the background and furniture; the restrained luxury of a quiet 
man of the world; and contrasting it with the two suitcases with whidi its 
occupant had arrived so recendy in a newly-finished and quite unfurnished 
flat. Then he said rather abrupdy: 

“In short, the murderer was finghtened of something or somebody in 
the flats. By the way, why did you come to live in the flats? ... Also by 
the way, young Henry told me you made an early appointment with him 

when you moved in. Is that true?” 

“Not in the least,” said Stanes. “I got the key from his uncle the night 
before. iVc no notion why Henry came here that momii^.” 

“Ah,” said Father Brown, “then I think I have some notion of why he 
came. ... I thought you starded him by coming in just when he was 
coining out.” 

“And yet,” said Stanes, looking across with a glitter in his grcy-grccn 

eyes, “you do rather think that I also am a mystery.” 

fhink you arc two mystcries,” said Father Brown, The first is 
why you originally retired from Sand’s business. The second is why you 

have since come back to live in Sand’s buildings. 

Stanes smoked reflectively, knocked out his ash, and rang a bell on the 
table before him. “If you’ll excuse me,” he said, “I will summon two 
more to the counciL Jackson, the htde detective you know of, vtill answer 
the bell; and I’ve asked Henry Sand to come in a Htde later. 

Father Brown rose from his seat, walked across the room and looked 

down frowning into the fire-place, 

“Meanwhile.” continued Stanes, “I don’t mind answering both your 

questions. I 1 ^ the Sand business because I was sure there was some 
hanky-panky in it and somebody was pinching all the money. I came 
back to it, and took this flat, because I wanted to watch for the real truth 

about old Sand s dea di—on the spot. 

Father Brown faced round as the detective entered the room; he stooo 

staring at the hearthrug and repeated: “On the spot” 
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THE POINT OF A PIN ggg 

Ir. Jacbon wiU teU you ” s^d Stanes, “that S.r Hubert commissioned 
him to out who was the thief robbing the firm; and he brought a 
note of his discovenes the day before old Hubert disappeared ” 

“Do you mean-?” began his host hastily. 

It is here, said Father Brown, and stamped on the hearth-rug. “Here 

“_?k£?5tPersi^ jng in this c osy_a nd-comfortable-room^^_^ 

Where in the world did you find that?” 

sleep remembered,” said Father Brown, “that I found it in my 
dre^yT^^ his eyes as if trying to picture a dream, and went on 

“This is a murder story turning on the problem of How to 


nouy, ana i rouna ,t m my sleet,. I was always woken up every morning 
by ha^ermg from ^ builcLig. On that mommg I halSwokH? 

sountL But he goes to sleep agam, because the usual sound is notat^ 
usual hour. Now why id a certain secret criminal want aO the work to 
cease suddenly; and only new workers come m? Because if the old 
workers had come m next day. they would have found a new piece of 

Henry Sand said,” observed Father Brown, staring at the ceilinir “thaf 

thmgs. But I think he did Lself an bjmdce ” 

,1, ius licfts 6oin tie firm quite successfiiUy for yean ” 

them, fie M Im uucle’a cotp» in an entimly new md original 

Krid^e *''? 8'“ » Jtoi along 

a aSS »n.«bing of dte rotatory motion of 

looked out of the «, At the same moment. Father Brown 

men start from behmd bushes and radings m the street below and 
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spread out equally mechanically like a fan or net; opening out after die 
fugitive who had shot like a bullet out of the front door. Father Brown 
saw only the pattern of the story; which had never strayed from that 
room; where Henry had strangled Hubert and hid his body under im¬ 
penetrable flooring, stopping the whole work on the building to do it 
A pin-prick had started his own suspicions; but only to tell him he had 
been led down the long loop of a lie. The point of the pin was that it was 
poindess. 

He frncied he imderstood Stanes at last, and he hked to collea queer 
people who were difficult to understand. He realized that this tired 
gendeman, whom he had once accused of having green blood, had indeed 
a sort of cold green flame of conscientiousness or conventional honour, 
that had made him first shift out of a shady business, and then feel ashamed 
of having shifted it on to others; and come back as a bored laborious 
detective; pitching his camp on the very spot where the corpse had been 
buried; so that the murderer, finding him sniffing so near the corpse, had 
wildly staged the alternative drama of the dressing-gown and the drowned 
man- All that was plain enough, but, before he withdrew his head from 
the night air and the stan, Father Brown threw one glance upwards at the 
vast black bulk of the cyclopean building heaved far up into the night, 
and remembered Egypt and Babylon, and all that is at once eternal and 
ephemeral in the work of man. 

was right in what I said first of all,’* he said. “It reminds one of 
Copp&’s poem about the Pharaoh and the Pyramid. This house is 
supposed to be a hundred houses; and yet the whole mountain of building 
is only one man’s tomb.’* 


vra 

THE INSOLUBLE PROBLEM 

i 

This queer incident, in some ways perhaps the queerest of the many that ; 

came his way, happened to Father Brown at the time when his French • 

firiend Flambeau had retired from the profession of crime and had , 

entered with great energy and success on the profession of crime investi- ; 

gator. It happened that both as a thief and a thief-uker. Flambeau ^ ; 

rather speciahzed in the matter of jewel thefts, on which he was admit^ i 

to be an expert, both in the matter of identifying jewels and the cqtMy 
practical matter of identifying jewel-thieves. And it was in connection j 
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with his special knowledge of this subject, and a special commission which 

it had won for him, that he rang up his friend the priest on the particular 
morning on which this story begins. 

Father Brown was delighted to hear the voice of his old friend even 
on the telephone; but in a general way, and especially at that particular 
moment. Father Brown was not very fond of the telephone. He was one 
who preferred to watch people’s faces and feel social atmospheres, and he 
knew well that without these things, verbal messages are apt to be very 
misleading, especiaUy from total strangers. And it seemed as if, on that 
particular mommg, a swarm of total strangers had been buzzfrg in his 
ear with naore or less unenhghtening verbal messages; the telephone 
seemed to be possessed of a demon of triviahty. Perhaps the most dis- 
tmcuve voice was one which asked him whether he did not issue regular 
permite for minder ^d Aeft upon the payment of a regular tariff hung 
up m his church; and as the stranger, on being informed that this was not 
the c^ concluded the coUoquy with a hollow laugh, it may be pre¬ 
sumed that he remamed unconvinced. » Then an agitated, rather in¬ 
consequent femde voice rang up requesting him to come round at once to 
a ceri^ hotel he had heard of some forty-five miles on the road to a 
neighbourmg cathedral town; the request being immediately foUowed by 
a contradiction m Ae same voice, more agjtated and yet more inconsc- 

^ not wanted after 

Then came an mterlude of a Press agency asking him if he had any- 

thmg to say on w^t a Film A^ess had said about Moustaches for Men; 

hotel, saymg that he was wanted, after aU. He vaguely supposed Lt this 
m^ked some of the hesitations and panics not unknown among those 
who are vaguely veermg m the direction of Instruction, but he confessed 
to a comiderable rehef when the voice of Flambeau wound up the series 
wiA a hearty threat of immediately turning up to breakfast.^ 

preferred to talk to a friend sitting com- 

c '°°° ^ppe^red that his visitor was on Se war- 
p th and fiill of energy, havmg every mtention of carrying off the Httle 

diTp important expedition of his own. It was true that 

c^ Pnest s attention. Flambeau had figured several tim^ of late 
« successMy tlwa^g a theft of famous precious stones; he had tom 

Sin? ^ dir^ugh the garden. He laid so ingenious a trap for the 

iiseff question, actuaUy carried off the copy which he had 

flimsclf planned to leave as a substitute. 

sumi ^ spedaUy 

summoned to guard the dehvery of a rather different sort of J 
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perhaps even more valuable in its mere materials, but possessing also 
anodicr sort of value. A world-famous reliquary, supposed to contain a 
relic of St. Dorothy the martjT, was to be delivered at the Catholic 
monastery in a cathedral town; and one of the most famous of inter¬ 
national jewel-thieves was supposed to have an eye on it; or rather pre¬ 
sumably on the gold and rubies of its setting, rather than its purely 
hagiological importance. Perhaps there was something in this association 

feel that the Driest woidd be : 


ofIdeas which made Flambeau feel that the priest would be a particularly 
appropriate companion in his adventure; but anyhow, he descended on 
him, breathing fire and ambition and very voluble about his plans for 
preventing the theft. 

Flambeau indeed bestrode the priest’s hearth gigantically and in die 
old swaggering musketeer attitude, twirlii^ his ^eat moustaches. 

“You can’t,^ he cried, referring to the sixty-mde road to Casterbury. 
“You can’t allow a proftne robbery like that to happen under your very 


nose. 


If 


The rdic was not to reach the monastery till the evening; and there was 
no need for its defenders to arrive earlier; for indeed a motor-journey 
would take them the greater part of the day. Moreover, Rther Brown 
casually remarked that there was an inn on the toad, at which he would 
prefer to lunch, as he had been already asked to look in there as soon as 

was convenient. 1 - 1 i.- j 

As they drove along through a densely wooded but sparsely mhabited 

landscape, in which inns and 5 l other buildings seemed to grow rarer and 

rarer, the daylight began to take on the character of a stormy twilight 

even in the heat of noon; and dark purple clouds gathered over Uk d^k 

grey forests. As is common under the lurid quietude of that kind of li^t, 

what colour there was in the landscape gained a sort of seoretive glow 

which is not found in objects under the foil sunhght; and ragg^ r^ 

leaves or golden or orange fongi seemed to bum with a dark fare of meir 

own. Under such a hall-Ught they came to a break in the woods like a 

great rent in a grey wall, and saw beyond, standing above me gap, the 

tall and rather outlandish-looking inn that bore the name of the &ccn 


^ two old companions had often arrived together at and other 
human habiutions, and found a somewhat singular sate of dungs there; 
but the signs of singularity had seldom manifested Aems^ so early. 
For whilctheir car was still some hundreds of yarj^ ftom Ae d^ green 
door, which matched the dark green shutters of the fogh and narrow 
building, the door was thrown open with vio1cik:c and a woman wm 
a wddmop of red hair rushed to meet them, as if she were r^y to ^ 

brfbre he had done so, she thrust her white and tragic &oe into the 
window, crying: 
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‘Are you Father Brown?” and then almost in the same breath- “who 
is this man? * 

“This gendeinan’s name is Flambeau.” said Father Brown in a tranquil 
manner, and what can I do for you?” ^ 

Coine mto the inn, she said with extraordinary abruptness even 
under the circumstances. There s been a murder done ” 

They got out of the car in silence and foUowed her to'the dark green 
door whi^ opened mwari on a sort of dark green alley, formed of stakes 
and wooden piUars. wreathed with vine and ivy, showing square leaves 
of black and red and many sombre colours. This again led through an 
umer door mto a sort of large parlour hung with rusty trophies of 
Cavaher arms, of which the furniture seemed to be antiquated and also in 
great conflision, hke the inside of a lumber-room. They were quite 
staged for the moment; for it seemed as if one large piece of lumber rose 
and moved towards them; so dusty and shabby and ungainly was the 

Si]ity° ^‘’“‘ioned what seemed like a state of permanent im- 

Strai^ely enough, the man seemed to have a certain agility of polite¬ 
ness, when ona he did move; even if it suggested the wooden jomts of 
a courtly step-ladder or an obseqmous towel-horse. Both Flambeau and 
Father Brown felt that they had hardly ever clapped eyes on a man 

yet he had something of the dusty refinement of a scholar;^there wa^ 
somethmg famtly disreputable or declass 6 about him; and yet the smell 
of him was rather book^h than Bohemian. He was thin and pale, with a 

“j f pointed beard; his brow was bald, Lt his hair 
tehmd long and lank and stringy; and the expression of his eyes was 

^ masked by a p^ of blue spectacles. Father Bro^ felt 
ffiat he had met somethmg of the sort somewhere, and a long time ago- 
but he could no longer put a name to it. The lumber he sat Imong wal 

pa^pUert^^^ lumber; especially bundles of seventeenth-<Stury 

t*'*' red ragged head rather impatiently; except for 
d^k ffies was of a ar^ dignity and nearness; her features were strong 

Ak tLt my unfortunate sister-in-law,” he explained, “has almost 

OBS moment sufibred a most appalling shock which we should all have 
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desired to spare her. I only wish that I m)"self had made the discovery 
and suffered only the further distress of bringing the terrible news. 
Unfortunately it was Mrs. Flood herself who found her aged grand¬ 
father, long sick and bedridden in this hotel, actually dead in the garden; 
in circumstances which point only too plainly to violence and assault 
Curious circumstances, I may say, very curious circumstances indeed.” 
And he coughed shghdy, as if apologizing for them. 

Flambeau bowed to the lady and expressed his sincere sympathies; 
then he said to the man: “I think you said, sir, that you are Mrs. Flood’s 
brother-in-law*.” 

“I am Dr. Oscar Flood,” repHed the other, “My brother, this lady’s 
husband, is at present away on the Continent on business, and she is 
running the hotel. Her grandfather was partially paralysed and very far 
advanced in years. He was never known to leave his bedroom; so that 
really these extraordinarN^ circumstances . . 

“Have you sent for a doctor or the police?” asked Flambeau. 

“Yes,” rephed Dr. Flood, “we rang up after making the dreadful dis¬ 
covery; but they can hardly be here for some hours. This roadhouse 
stands so very remote. It is only used by people going to Casterbury or 
even beyond. So we thought we might ask for your valuable assistance 

until-” 

“If we are to be of any assistance,” said Father Brown, interrupting in 
too abstraaed a manner to seem uncivil; “I should say we had better 
go and look at the circtxmstances at once.” 

He stepped almost mechanically towards the door; and almost ran into 
a man who w'as shouldering his way in; a big, heavy young man with 
dark hair unbrushed and untidy, who w^ould nevertheless have been rather 
handsome save for a sHght disfigurement of one eye, which gave him 
rather a sinister appearance. 

“What the devil are you doing?” he bluned out, “telling every Tom, 
Dick and Harry—at least you ought to wait for the police.” 

“I will be answerable to the police.” said Flambeau with a certain 
magnificence, and a sudden air of having taken command of everything. 
He advanced to the doorway, and as he was much bigger than the big 
young man, and his mousucles were as formidable as the horns of a 
Spanish bull, the big young man backed before him and had an m- 
consequent air of being thrown out and left behind, as the group swept 
out into the garden and up the Bagged path towards the mulberry planta¬ 
tion. Only Flambeau heard the Uttle priest say to the doctot: He doesn t 

seem to love us really, does he? By the way, who is he? 

“His name is Dunn,” said the doctor, with a certain restr^t of manner, 
“My sister-in-law gave him die job of managing the garden, because He 

lost an eye in the War.” , i j Ap 

As they went through the mulberry bushes, the landscape ot 
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garden presented that rich yet ominous effect which is found when the 

land IS actuaUy bnghter than the sky. In the broken sunhght from behind 

the tree-tops in front of them stood up hke pale green flames against 

a sky steadily blackening with storm, through every shade of purple and 

violet. The same hght struck strips of the lawn and garden beds- and 

whatever it illuminated seemed more mysteriously sombre and secret 

for the light The garden bed was dotted with tiflips that looked like 

drops of ^k blood, and some of which one might have sworn were 

truly black; and the hne ended appropriately with a tuhp tree- which 

Father Bro^ was disposed, if partly by some confuseef memory, to 

identify with what is coi^only called the Judas tree. What assisted the 

a^oaauon was the fact that there was hanging from one of the branches 

hke a dned fruit, the dry, thin body of an old man, with a long beard 
that wagged grotesquely in the wind. 

There lay on it sometlmg more than the horror of darkness, the horror 
of sunhght; for the fitful sun painted tree and man in gay colours like a 
Stage property; the tree was in flower and the corpse was hune with a 
faded peacock-green dressing-gown, and wore on its wagging head a 

sc^let smokmg-cap. Also it had red bedroom-shppers, one of which had 
fallen off and lay on the grass hke a blot of blood. 

Bu^either Flambeau or Father Brovra was looking at these things as 

^fJi f staring at a strange object that seemed to stick out 

of the middle of the dead man s shrunken figure; and which they gradually 
peraived to be the black but rather rusty iron hilt of a seventeenth- 
centi^ sword, which had completely transfixed the body. They both 
remained almost motionless as they gazed at it; until the restl 4 Dr. 

impatient with their stohdity. 

fl, JTi most,” he said, nervously snapping his fingers, “is 

the actu^ staje of the body. And yet it has given me an idea already.” 

thm^b stepped up to the tree and was studying the sworLhilt 

^oi^gh an eye-gl^s. But for some odd reason, it w Jat that very instant 

nn “ sheer perversi^ty spun round like a teetotum, turned his 

He was just m time to see the red head of Mrs. Flood at the remote end 
m ^ ^hn with distance 

who vanished, leavmg behind him only the dying din of that vehicle Then 
the woman turned and began to walk towards foem across the garckn 

I underst^d you only found him about half an hour ago,” said 

his b^'* I “y- 
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“No,” said the doctor with precision. “That is the very tragic acddent 
My sister-in-law was in the pantry, which is a sort of out-house on the 
other side; this man Dunn was in the kitchen-garden, which is ako in 
that direction; and I myself was poking about among the books, in a 
room just behind the one you found me in. There are two female servants, 
but one had gone to the post and the other was in the attic.” 

And were any of these people,” asked Flambeau, very quiedy, “I 
S2,y any of these people, at all on bad terms with the poor old gentleman?” 

“He was^ the objea of almost universal affection,” replied the doctor 
solemnly. “If there were any misunderstandings, they were mild and of 
a sort common in modern times. The old man was attached to the old 
rehgious habits; and perhaps his daughter and son-in-law had rather 
wider views. All that can have had no thing to do with a ghasdy and 
fantastic assassination Like this.” 

“It depends on how wide the modem views were,” said Father Brown, 
“or how narrow.” 

At this moment they heard Mrs. Flood hall ooing across the garden 
as she came, and cal l ing her brother-in-law to her with a certain im¬ 
patience. He hurried towards her and was soon out of earshot; but as 
he went he waved his han d a 
finger to the ground. 

“You will find the footprints very intriguing,” he said; with the same 
strange air, as of a funereal showman. 

The two amateur detectives looked across at each other. “I fin d several 
other things intriguing,” said Flambeau. 

“Oh, yes,” said the priest, staring rather foolishly at the grass, 

“I w^as wondering,” said Flambeau, “why they should hang a man by 
the neck till he was dead, and then take the trouble to stick him with a 
sword.” 

“And I was wondering,” said Father Brown, “why they should kill a 
man with a sword thrust through his heart, and then take the trouble to 
hang him by the neck.” 

“Oh, you are simply being contrary,” protested his fiiend. “I can sec 
at a glance that they didn’t stab him ahve. The body would have bled 
more and the wound wouldn’t have closed like that.” 

“And I could sec at a glance,” said Father Brown, peering up very 
awkwardly, with his short stature and short sight, “that they didnt 
hang him ahve. If you’ll look at the knot in the noose, you will see it’s 
tied so clumsily that a tw'ist of rope holds it away from the neck, so that 
it couldn’t throttle a man at all. He was dead before they put the rope on 
him; and he was dead before they put the sword in him. And how was 
he really killed?” 

“I think,” remarked the other, “that we’d better go back to the house 
and have a look at his bedroom—and other things. 


pologetically and then pointed with a long 
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So we will, said Father Brown. **But among other things perhaps 

we had better have a look at these footprints. Better begin at the other 

end, I think, by his window. Well, there are no footprints on the paved 

path, as there might be; but then again there mightn^t be. Well, here is 

the lawn just ^imder his bedroom window. And here are his footprints 
p lain enough.’* 

He blinked ominously at the footprints; and then began careflilly 
retracii^ his path towards the tree, every now and then ducking in an 
undignified manner to look at something on the grounA Eventually he 
returned to Flambeau and said in a chatty manner: 

“Well, do you know the story that is written there very plainly? 
Though it’s not exacdy a plain story.” ^ 

“I wouldn’t be content to call it plain,” said Flambeau. ‘T should call 
it (juite * 

‘ Well,” said Father Brown, “the story that is sumped quite plainly 

on the earth, with exact moulds of the old man’s slippers, is this. The 

aged paralytic leapt from the window and ran down the beds parallel to 

the paA. quite eager for all the fim of being strangled and stabbed; so 

eager that he hopped on one leg out of sheer lightheartedness; and eWn 
occasionally turned cart-wheels--” 

“Stop!” OTed Flambeau, angrily. “What the heU is all this hellish 
pantomime? 

Father Brown merely raised his eyebrows and gestured mildly towards 
the hieroglyphs in the dust. “About half the way there’s only the mark 
<rf^c slipper; and in some places the mark of a hand planted all by 


“Couldn’t he have limped and then fallen?” asked Flambeau, 

ftmer Brown shook his head. “At least he’d have tried to use his hands 

md fee^ or ^e« and elbows, in getting up. There arc no other marks 

there of any kind Of course the flagged path is quite near, and there are 

no marks on that; though there might be on the soil between the cracb- 
It s a crazy pavement. 

‘By God, it’s a crazy pavement; a crazy garden; and a crazy story!” 
And Flambeau looked gloomily across the gloomy and storm-stricken 
garden, across which the crooked patchwork paths did indeed give a 
qi^er aptness to Ac quaint old English adjective. 

"And now,” sid Father Brown, "let us go up and look at his room,” 
Itey went m by a door not far from the bedroom window; and the 
pnest paused a moment to look at an ordinary garden broomstick, for 
sweromg up leaves, that was leaning against the wall. “Do you see that?” 
s a broomstick,” said Flambeau, wiA sohd irony. 

It s a blunder,” said Father Brown; "the fint blunder that I’ve seen 
m this cunous plot. 

They mounted the stairs and entered the old man’s bedroom: and a 
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glance at it made fairly clear the main facts, both about the foundation 
and disunion of the family. Father Biown had felt from the first that he 
was in what was, or had been, a Cathohc household; but was, at least 
partly, inhabited by lapsed or very loose CathoUcs. The pictures and 
images in the gxandtather's room made it clear that what positive piety 
remained had been practically confined to him; and that his kindred bad ^ 
for some reason or other, gone Pagan. But he agreed that this was a hope¬ 
lessly inadequate explanation even of an ordinary murder; let alone such 
a very' extraordinary' murder as this. “Hang it all,” he muttered, “the 
murder is really the least extra-ordinary' part of it.” And even as he used 
the chance phrase, a slow hght began to dawn upon his face. 

Flambeau had seated himself on a chair bv the httle table which stood 
beside the dead man’s bed. He was frotsTiing thoughtfully at three or 
four white pills or pellets that lay' in a small tray' beside a botde of water. 

“The murderer or murderess,” said Flambeau, “has some incompre¬ 
hensible reason or other for wanting us to think the dead man was 
strangled or stabbed or both. He was not strangled or stabbed or any¬ 
thing of the kind. Why did they w'ant to suggest it? The most logic^ 
explanation is that he died in some particular way which would, in itself 
su2:gest a connection tsith some particular person. Suppose, for in s t a n ce, 
he" was poisoned. And suppose somebody is involved who would 
nacurallv look more like a poisoner than anybody else.” • 

“After all,” said Father Browm softly, “our friend m the blue spectacles 

is a doaor.” 

“fm going to examine these pills pretty carefully,” went on Flambeau. 
“I don’t want to lose them, thougL T^y look as if they were soluble 


II 


m water, 

“It mav take vou some time to do anything scientific with them, said 
the priest, “and the poUce doctor may be here before that. So I should 
certainlv advise you not to lose them. That is, if y'ou are gomg to wait 
for the pohee doaor.” 

“I am going to stay here till I have solved this problem, said Flamb^a 
“Then you will stay here for ever,” said Father Browm, looking 
calmly out of the window. “I don’t think I shall stay in this room, 

anyhow.” , 1 i- c- j 

‘'Do you mean that I shan’t solve the problems’ asked his mend, 

“Why shouldn’t I solve the problem?” 1 » . j u 

“Because it isn’t soluble in water. No, nor in blood, said 
and he went down the dark stairs into the darkening garden. There he 

saw again what he had already seen from the window. 

The heat and weight and obscurity' of the thunderom ^ seemed re 
be pressing vet more"closely on the landscape; the clouds had conque^ 
the sun whi^, above, in a narrowing clearance, stood up paler thm ttc 
moon. There was a thrill of thunckr in the air, but now no more somng 
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of wind or breeze; and even the colours of the garden seemed only like 
richer shades of darkness. But one colour stiU glowed with a certain 
dusky vividness; and that was the red hair of the woman of that house, 
who was standing with a sort of rigidity, staring, with her hands thrust 
up into her hair. That scene of echpse, with something deeper in his own 
doubts about its significance, brought to the surface the memory of 
haunUng and mystical lines; and he found hunself murmuring; **A secret 
spot, as savage and enchanted as e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
by womaii wailing for her demon lover.” His muttering became more 
agitated. “Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us sinners . . . that’s 
what it is; that’s terribly like what it is; woman wailing for her demon lover." 

He was hesitant and almost shaky as he approached the woman; but 

he spoke with his common composure. He was gazing at her very steadily, 

as he told her eamesdy that she must not be morbid because of the mere 

accidental accessories of the tragedy, with all their mad ugliness. “The 

pictures in your grandfather’s room were truer to him than that ugly 

pictme that we saw,” he said gravely. “Something tells me he was a 

pod man; and it does not matter what his murderers did with his 
body. 

“Oh, I am sick of his holy pictures and statues!” she said, turning her 
head away. “Why don’t they defend themselves, if they are what you 
say they are? But rioters can knock off the Blessed Virgin’s head and 
nothmg happens to them. Oh, what’s the good? You can’t blame us 
you daren t blame us, if we ve found out that Man is stronger than God 

Smely, sard Father Brown very gently, “it is not generous to make 
even God s patience with us a point against Him.” 

“God ^y be patient and Man impatient,” she answered, “and suppose 
we hke the impatience better. You call it sacrUege; but you can’t stop it ” 

Rther Brown gave a cunous little jump. “Sacrilege!” he said; and 
suddenly turned back to the doorway with a new brisk air of decision 
At the same moment Flambeau appeared in die doorway, pale with 
exatement, vn± a screw of paper in his hands. Father Brown had 
a^ady opened his mouth to speak, but his impetuous friend spoke before 

b pills look the tame. 

I spo^d them, on<>eycd brute of a gardener thrust his white face 

. carrying a horse-pistol. I knocked it out of Kk 


nand and threw him 
thing. Ifl stay here a 


lyjob 


™ •• “O': said the priest, with a a nag lai ms voice 

ry rare m him indeed. We shall not suy here another hour. We shall 

place at once!” 

What! cned the astounded Flambeau. “Just when we are getting 
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near the truth! Why, you can tell that we’re getting near the truth 

because thev are afraid of us.” 

0 

Father Brown looked at him with a stony and inscrutable face, and said: 

‘They are not afraid of us when we are here. They will only be afraid 
of us when we are not here.” 

They had both become conscious that the rather fidgety figure of Dr. 
Flood was hovering in the lurid haze; now it precipitated itself forw^ard 
with the wildest gestxires. 

“Stop! Listen!” cried the agitated doctor. “I have discovered the 
truth!” 

“Then you can explain it to your own police,” said Father Brown, 
briefly. “They ought to be coming soon. But w^e must be going.” 

The doctor seemed thrown into a w^hirlpool of emotions, eventually 
rising to the surface again wnth a despairing cr\\ He spread out his znm 
like a cross, barring their w^ay. 

“Be it sol” he cried. “I will not deceive you now, by saying I have 
discovered the truth. I will only confess the truth.” 

“Then you can confess it to your own priest,” said Father Brown, and 
strode towards the garden gate, followed by his staring friend. Before he 
reached the gate, another figure had rushed athwart him like the wind; 
and Dunn the gardener was shouting at him some unintelligible derision 
at detectives who were running aw^ay from their job. Then the priest 
ducked just in time to dodge a blow from the horse-pistol, wielded like 
a club. But Dunn w*as just not in time to dodge a blow from the fist of 
Flambeau, w'hich w^as like the club of Hercules. The tw^o left Mr. D unn 
spread flat behind them on the path, and, passing out of the gate, w^ent 
out and got into their car in silence. Flambeau only asked one brief 
question and Father Brown only answered: “Casterbury.” 

At last, after a long silence, the priest observed: “I could almost believe 
the storm belonged only to that garden, and came out of a storm in the 
soul.” 

“My finend,” said Flambeau, “I have known you a long time, and when 
you show certain signs of certainty, I follow your lead. But I hope you 
are not going to tell me that you took me away from that fascinating job, 
because you did not like the atmosphere.” 

“Well, it was certainly a terrible atmosphere,” repHed Father Brown, 
calmly. “Dreadful and passionate and oppressive. And the most dreadful 
thing about it was this—that there was no hate in it at all.” 

“Somebody,” suggested Flambeau, “seems to have had a slight dislike 

of grandpapa.” 

“Nobody had any dislike of anybody,” said Father Brown wth a 

groan. “That was the dreadful thing in that darkness. It was love.” 

"Curious way of expressing love—to strangle somebody and stick 
turn with a sword,” observed the other. 
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“It love.” repeated the pne<t, “and it iiUed the house with terror.’ 

Don t tell me, protested Flambeau, “that that beaudful woman is in 
love with that spider in spectacles.” 

“No,” said Father Brosvn and groaned aeaim “She is in love witn 
her hinband. It is ghastly.” 

of things that I have often heard you recommend,” 
replied rlambeau. You cannot call that lawless love ” 

“Not lawless in that sense,” answered Father Brossm; tlien he turned 
Ju^Iy on his ellww and spoke with a new warmth; “Do vou think I 
don^ow that the love of a man and a woman n as the ftrst command 
ot and IS glonous for ever? Are you one of those idiots who think 
w don t ad^ love and marriage? Do I need to be told of the Garden 
ot E<to or the wine of Cana? It is just because the strength in the thins 

^ ”g« ^'ith that awftil en^rgs- even when 

jungle; wh^ the second fermentanon turns the «-ine of Cana 
mto the vmegar of <^var,-. Do you think 1 don’t know all that''” 

ni/p“ Kf t ^ 

mmder c^ot be solved,” said Father Brossix 

why not? demanded his friend. 

Bcc^ there is no murder to solve,” said Father Brown, 

■•ITl ^ yooj Olliers diing. I ufcd with tha woimn when she wa 

™ » mutdet. Whn, she dtd mendon 

Acodtaedon. he added: "Have you 

L Father Brown, “it aU fits ITL I nIlcr^^^ r/-» _ Ti i 


^'dTd^^Srveie^ 


allfilsin. I ought to have seen it all long 

“5Tting. after only an hour’s 
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the 


.7 




“It onlv shows how wrong voices sound on the telephone, said Path* 
Brown reflectively. “I heard all three stages of the thing this 
and I thought they were trifles. First, a wom^ ra^ me up a^ asked me 
CO go to tlmt inn as soon as possible. What did that mean? Of coum tt 
m^t that the old grandfkther was dying. T^n she rang up “ 

Le and said I was to go. after all. What did that mean? Ah, that 
w^t after I moment’s pause: “Tiger Tyrone, 

ft ^?s a pretn- horrible thing to do; but it wasn’t a 

OTtli And bombs; an idealist 


tinker with dud bombs; an ideahst 

r'and SO is the gardener. Perhaps its 


devoted to him- 

o noint in ms tavour uiiit - . Amnna 

^‘There was one little point that set me of Jventeen^ 

the old books the doctor was turnmg over, 

ditch, and part of the mystery^ was onSEmebodyt 

in the house might have got the ida from hem. ft ^ 

wanted it as a w ay of commi^ a j that this apphed to all the 

it as aw'ay of creating a m^tery. _wasn’t mere 

.nr;=,aeous details. They were devilish 



and compheated as p«mble, to ^ 

Iving it-Kir rather seeing through it. So they oragg^ 
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the poor old man off his deathbed and made the corpse hop and turn 
cartwheels and do everything that it couUnt have done. They had to give 
us an Insoluble Problem. They swept their own tracks off the path, 
leaving the broom. Fortunately we did see through it in time. 

“You iaw througlyMlTtime,’* said Flambeau. “I might have lingered a 
litde longer ov^lSe second trail they left, sprinkled with assorted pills. 

“Well, ajiyhow, we got away,’’ said Father Brown, comfortably. 

“Ancl-r^at, I presume,” said Flambeau, “is the reason I am driving 
CJ^^i^rate along the road to Casterbury.” 

r 

That night in the monastery and church at Casterbury there were 
"rents calculated to stagger monastic seclusion. The reliquary of St, 
Dorothy, in a casket gorgeous with gold and rubies, was temporarily 
placed in a side room near the chapel of the monastery, to be brought in 
with a procession for a special service at the end of Benediction. It was 
guarded for the moment by one monk, who watched it in a tense and 
vigilant manner; for he and his brethren knew all about the shadow of 
peril from the prowling of Tiger Tyrone. Thus it was that the monk 
was on his feet in a flash, when he saw one of the low-latticed windows 
beginning to open and a dark objea crawling like a black serpent through 
the crack. Rushing across, he gripped it and found it was the arm and 
sleeve of a man, terminating widi a handsome cuff and a smart dark-grey 
•glbve. Laying hold of it, he shouted for help, and even as he did so, a 
man darted into the room through the door behind his back and snatched 
the casket he had left behind him on the table. Almost at the same instant, 
the arm wedged in the wtindow came away in his hand, and he stood 
folding the smffed limb of a dummy. 

Tiger Tyrone had played that trick before, but to the monk it was a 
novelty. Fortunately, there was at least one person to whom the Tiger’s 
tricks were not a novelty; and that person appeared with militan t mous¬ 
taches, gigantically filmed in the doorway, at the very moment when 
ihc Tiger turned to escape by it. Flambeau and Tiger Tyrone looked at 
each other with steady eyes and exchanged something that was almost 
like a military salute. 

Meanwhile Father Brown had slipped into the chapel, to say a prayer 
for sever^ persons involved in these unseemly events. But he was rather 
smiling than otherwise, and, to tell the truth, he was not by any means 
topeless about Mr. Tyrone and his deplorable family; but rather more 
hopeful than he was for many more respectable people. Then his thoughts 
widened with the grander perspectives of the place and the occasion. 
Against black and green marbles at the end of the rather rococo chapel, 
the dark-red vestments of the festival of a martyr were in their turn a 
oackgroimd for a fierier red; a red like red-hot coals: the rubies of the 
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reUquan-; the roses of St. Dorothy. And he had again a thoug-ai,yjj^^^^ 
back to *e strange events of that day, and the woman who had sn- 
at the sacrilege she had helped. After all, he thought St. Dorothy 
had a Pagan lover; but he had not dominated her or destroyed her tmth. 
She had died free and for the truth; and then had sent him roSes from 

^^e raised his eyes and saw through the veil of incense smuke md of 
nvinkling hghts that Benediction was dra^g to iB end wWe the 
procession waited. The sense of accumulated nches of ome and tta^n 
pressed past him like a crowd moving m rank after r^, through imenik 
fng ceniLies; and high above them all, hke a garland of unfading flames 

the darkness of the vaulted shadows, as it blazed ag^t the emgi^ 
S' the universe. For some are convinced that tins emgma also is an 
Insoluble Problem. And others have equal cemtude that it has but one 

soludoiu 
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